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DEDICATION. 


TO DR. PRICE, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 


My pzar Dr. Prices, 

In availing myself of your kind permission to dedicate this book 
to you, I must begin with a regret and an apology. A regret that 
this being a utilitarian, or every-one-for-himself Age, the days of 
Dedications, properly so called, are at an end; as, pnenty 
speaking, 


*§ Nos hase novimus esse nihil,” 


For to the good (as in the present instance), printed panegyrica 
may, indeed, more widely disclose their virtues, but cannot increase 
them by a single ray. And, on the other hand, old George Herbert 
counsels wisely when he says— 


“ Feed no man in his sinnes: for adulation 
Doth make thee parcell-devil in damnation,” 


Still, I, on my own account, regret the extinction of the good, 
old, florid, elaborate Dedication, as in one of those I should have 
had room for at least an inventory of your good qualities, And 
yet, | am not sure that they may not all be as effectually summed 
up in a very brief space, by saying, that no one can see you without 
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suspecting you sre a genuinely, and, what is better still, an actively 
and zealously benevolent person ; and no one can have the privilege 
of knowing you, without experiencing you to be such, whether 
they merely require the aid of your professional skill (ia which 
few equal, and none surpass you), or whetber they want that more 
general sympathy and aid due from one human being to another, 
60 universally required, though, alas! by no means so universally 
found; but which in you is, like mercy, of that “ unstrained 
quality” which only avoids granting requests by always antici- 
‘pating them. Nor do I think that having made your acquaintance , 
in that little dirty sink of iniquity, Llangollen, at all made me, by 
the force of contrast, exaggerate your good qualities, as I find that 
‘In another and more congenial hemisphere they shine out just as 
pre-eminently. 


And now for my apology. As this Book was ready, and was to 
have appeared last May, but for the place aux Messieurs, which 
always reigns and rules in England, the publisher, who wag to 
have brought it out, having the works of two gentlemen to produce 
at the same time, could not venture upon so stupendous (!) an 
enterprise as publishing athird consecutively; therefore, my Book 
was of course to go to the wall till October. Such being the case, 
I preferred publishing it under my own auspices, which, in a 
pecuniary point of view, is all the better for me; though I fear 
that the Book having been written currenfe calamo up to a certain 
period, it may, from waiting so long, seem flat as champagne 
two days opened, and therefore dedicating it to you under these 
circumstances, is very like asking you to a réchauffé dinner; but 
as that is a thing you are very sure I would never do, I hope this 
conviction will be a sufficient apology for my gracing this tardy 
ambigu with your name. As far as you are concerned, | could say 
a great deal more, but!—but! I have no “enterprising pub- 
lishers,” @ la Routledge, to disseminate financial flams for me, 
which I regret, seeing that the British public greatly resembles the 
whale in an old line-engraving representing the contretems of 
Jonah, wherein the said whale is pourtrayed with jaws wide-opened 
like a triumphal arch, and a throat capacious enough not only to 
swallow Jonah, but anyruing! in which latter particular, it 
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must be confessed, the “pensive (query pence-give) public” ts 
“very like a whale!” But still—as the aforesaid public is, despite 
its slight obliquity of vision, beginning to get a glimmering as to 
the sort of dirty rags and glittering tinsel of which Authors, with 
some few honorable exceptions, are composed—were I to expa- 
tiate, as 1 have ample materials for doing, on your many estimable 
traits, #¢ might simply sum up these indisputable facts, and my 
appreciation of them, wholely and solely into a total of my (scrib- 
bler like) having, above all things, ‘“‘an eye to business,” by 
‘wanting the world to know that I had got A FABULOUSLY GoOD 
PRICE vor my Boox! Cela posé, one word on my farrago 
libelli. tis the fashion in certain quarters, among other “ weak 
inventions of the enemy,” to accuse me of personality in my books; 
to which I have only to say, that I should indeed be a bungler if 
I were to mould any fictitious character which had not its type in 
nature and reality. For instance, I will not attempt to deny that, 
barring his physique, bay-wig and Hessians, there are a great many 
things in the conduct of Mr. Phippen so applicable to your own 
mode of going through the world, that you are quite welcome to 
take them for personalities, if you please. As for the Fudgesters, 
Beaucherches, and other minnows composing my dramutis persone, 
if they feel “their withers” too much “wrung,” I could defend 
myself as Moliére did, when Malle. de Brie urged him, in return 
for the intrigues of the Hédtel de Bourgogne against him, to show 
that clique up, more especially its chief, Boursault :—‘‘ Vous étes 
folle,” said he, ‘ le beau sujet @ divertir la Ville et la Cour que 
M. Boursault! Je voudrois bien savoir de quelle facon on pourroit 
Vajuster pour le rendre platsant ; et si, quand on le berneroit sur 
un théétre, il seroit assez heureux de faire rire le monde ?”* 


I could, I repeat, borrow these words for my defence, but I shall 
avail myself of no such limited liability; but merely say, if the 
cap fits, in Heaven’s name, or that of its antipodes, let them wear 


* You are mad,” said he; ‘a fine sub ‘egg truly, to amuse the Town 
and the Court with, M. Boursault would I should like to know in 
what way one could handle him go as to ad him amusing; and if, after 
one had tossed him in a blanket, or turned him into every sort of ridicule, 
oe would be fortunate enough +o succeed in making people laugh at 

im ? 
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for Chere is a aut generis in the uanerupulous biackguardum 
bas eo Jong and go relentlessly been evercved towards me 

t must be dealt with sui gener, And now, tole, mp dea 
Patcss and, sinwely hoping that your bealth may continue 
mprove at Brighton, allow ine fo subscrtbe myett a J have to 
in done before, and os I hope to do so often agen, 


Your grateful and obliged Friend, 
ROSINA BULWER LYTTON, 


vember 16th, 168, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LAST POST KNOCK. 


Rat, tat!—Rat, tat!—Rat, tat!—Rat, tat!—sharply echoed 
through a dark gloomy wainscoted parlour in one of those erst of 
old good houses in Church Street, Chelsea, now portioned out into 
cheap lodgings for struggling respectability, or vice versd? It 
was the postman’s last appeal for that day; and, like Fate’s 
auctioneer as he is, having alwaya much businegs on his hands, he 
seemed in a hurry to despatch it and knock down the different 
“ Jots” of weal or woe intrusted to him to their respective owners. 
Bo he kept on, going! going! till he was at Jength gone !—out of 
the dull street, and had passed the windows of the dark wainscoted 


parlour without even vouchsafing a single glance towards them, | 


although behind the small square panes of one of them, was a pair 
of eyes almost like burning-glasses eagerly watching his every 
movement, and the heart that belonged to those eyes was beating 
nearly as loud and ag sharply as the knocks he had been so impera- 
tively distributing on the different doors. But, having sewn his 


divers grains of destiny broad-cast, he went his way, heedless how » 
they might fructify or blight; and turned out of the dull street 
just as the ruddy sun of an English July evening was retiring for. 


the night, enveloped in that most unbecoming of all déshabilles, a 
London fog. 


Another day,—and nothing!” burst from a pair of quivering” 


lips of the same firm as the before-mentioned eyes and heart, which 


indeed belonged to a lady, who, notwithstanding the perfect, nay, . 


almost severe, simplicity of her plain grey silk dress and small 
white linen collar, and the care. worn expression of her face, seemed 
as if she had, at no very distant time, looked through gayer win- 
dows on far brighter prospects than that narrow dismal street. 
But that inexorable distributor of hopes, fears, and disappointmente, 
the postman, had past, and left nothing for her but the latter; and 


she sank down into an old, heavy, mahogany, three-cornered, horse- 


hair chair, covered har face wagh her hands, and burst into tears. 


Now this old triangular chair, although in the vernacular of that — 


marticular lodging-house it went by the fulsomely flattering name - 
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of the easy chair, yet was as guiltless of affording any of that 
demoralising luxury to ite occupants, with which Hannibal is. said 
to haye enervated his troops at Capua, as the steps of a hall door 
are to the honseless wretches who convert them intoa bed! In. 
deed, the whole of the furniture was of that cumbrous, bard, heavy 
style, contemporaneous with Dr, Johnson, and seemed with a sort 
of silent adulation to have aped at least the external contour of the 
reat lexicographer, more especially the shree-cornered arm-chair, 
in. which the poor lady was crying so bitterly, for there was in its 
wooden physiognomy, and the rough heartiness of ite extended 
lion-pawed mahogany arms, a sort of ungracious kindness, such as 
the chair in which Johnson sat must have felt when the Doctor was 
fondling and feeding his cat ‘‘Hodge” with those smuggled 
oysters which he himself had heen out to buy, rather than jeopard 
“ Hodge’s” popularity with the servants by giving them the addi- 
tional trouble of being the cat’s purveyors. A good trait, a very 
good trait this, in that Leviathan of literature, who, from disport- 
ing himself and taking his pastime in the deep waters of knowledge, 
could still find both heart and time to cater for his cat; thzs, and 
his unflagging kindness to poor Goldsmith, are quite sufficient to 
polish for posterity even his three or four rustiest and most one- 
sided prejudices. | 
But to return to the poor lady, whom we left weeping, by that 
declining light, in that old three.cornered chair. er history, at 
least the substance of it, is soon told; it was one of early disobedi- 
ence to parents, reaping in the toils and trials of after life that 
bitter harvest which is invariably sown by such seeds. Mrs. 
Pemble, as she row called herself (though that was not ber real 
name), had been the daughter of an Admiral, and the grand- 
daughter and niece of a Peer. Early in life she had formed a ball- 
room attachment for a handsome young Vau-rien in a dragoon 
regiment, the only son of a rich brewer; but, notwithstanding his 
glut of gold, which, in this commercial country, generally gilds adi 
things, from want of worth to want of birth, and, norwithetdnding 
the daily increasing examples of Nobility soldered to Mobility by 
the all-powerful cement of wealth, still her family had other views 
for her, and, from the roué reputation of the handsome cornet, 
‘decidedly opposed their daughter’s union with him, which oppo- 
‘sition ended in her eloping with him; and as her family never 
‘would receive her husband, or even see her afterwards, and as no 
| gettiements had been made on her, she was left entirely at her 
' pusband’s mercy, and had nothing to trust to but his honoar! 
: Poor, poor woman! 
| Alas! my young lady friends, it should be at least part of your 
education to know that notwithstanding the much boasted British 
 e@netitution, it does not contain aggegle law for the pratection or 
| xedrese of married women ; unlees,"tndeed, they be the possestors 
: ofdarge property stringently tied up upon themselves ; then they, 
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or rather, their money, is amply protected, for in England property 
being the only thing legislated for, the very smallest coin of the 
realm is far more cared for than a human being with an immortal 
soul; and hence it 3s in our monetary eode that a halfpenny will 
outweigh a heart, and a sovereign a soul, any day. Now, as such 
laws for the oppression of woman are certainly not very creditable 
to us im an age of progression like the present, and as it is not to 
be supposed. that when “ the collective wisdom” of a nation could 
either frame or continue such, the aggregate of mankind would 
have a very nice or chivalric sense of “ honor’ to counter-balance 
and neutralize the pernicious prerogatives of euch unequal laws,— 
young ladies, instead of that vulgar servant-maidish eagerness to be 
married, or, as in kitchen parlance, they more elegantly express it, 
to ‘get married,” should at all events look before they leap; as 
there is also another consideration, which ought to make them 
doubly cautious before they take this irrevocable, and too often 
fatal plunge, which is the fearful odds, that according to the very 
immoral conventionalities of society, exist against them, they, no 
dowht, in the innocence of their hearts and the ignorance of their 
heads, imagine that the marriage vows are a dual responsibility, 
solemn and indissoluble as Gon ordained them; and on the 
woman's side so they are, for, as the gravitation of the world would 
be endangered were a single atom added to or subtracted from the 
universal whole, so let a woman without even the slightest moral 
culpability deviate but a hair’s-breadth from that beaten track, and 
the equilibrium of her whole fate is perilled; but with men it is 
very different; they have concocted a code of conventional 
morality (?) adapted to their actions. What used to be wrung, is 
now right; for in their systemn of ethics, like Mol.ére’s Doctors in 
Anatomy, tls ont changé toute cela. For the vows they make at 
the altar to love and to cherish a wife in sickness and in health, 
and, forsaking all others, to cleave to her only—according to their 
reading means, to desert her the moment the whim seizes them for 
any and every other woman. And as for endowing her with all 
their worldly goods, that, like Iebrew, they seem to read back- 
wards, and interpret into getting every single thing they can out 
of their wives, and then thinking it is no matter if they, the wives, 
be left to starve, or subjected to every drudgery, privation, and 
lumiliation, provided themselves, the husbands, can wallow in 
luxury, or riot in pleasure, On the other hand it is certain that 
those men who do not avail themselves of this broad hard licence, 
which vice originated, and which that great rivet of all vice, 
Custom, has confirmed, but who restrict themselves within the 
atringent circle of duties which God has imposed, cannot be too 
highly prized, nor too carefully cherished ; therefore, such men 
have a right, not only to expect sensible, agreeable, and well. 
informed companions in the woman they marry, but a help meet 
in-every sense of the word, for a wife, to be worthy of the name, 
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should ‘as thorenghly understand the art (for it és an art, and one of 
the very finest,) of domestic economy, in all its branches, and the 
sciente of comfort in each of its myriad phases ; in short, how to 
be able to make her husband’s home happy when he is well, and 
how to turn illness itself into a luxury by gentle, intelligent, antici- 
patory, and noiseless nursing. Believe me, my dear young ladies, 
a little such homely, womanly lore as this, would place you on a 
far higher pedestal than the smattering you now receive of those 
ephémeral and bird-lime accomplishments, which, may, indeed, 
ehare'a husband, but will never secure him. 

Now, Mrs. Pemble was well calculated to inculcate all those ex- 
cellent but unchartered knowledges which go to the making of a 
happy Home—all those subtile, unobtrusive, heart-graces which, 
when carefully selected, tempered, polished, and linked, form the 
electric chain of duties which constitutes the wisdom of woman : 
for she had acquired them one by one, in the dear, but unrivalled 
school of experience, and strengthened them in the moral gymna- 
sium of fortitude and necessity. Soon after her ill-fated marriage 
het worthless husband began to revenge upon her the neglect with 
which he was treated by her family; while Ais, though many of 
them were still in trade, looked down upon his well-born but 
penniless wife, as their members were daily contracting alliances 
with “* Lady Janes” and “ Lady Julias,” whose parents were only 
too happy to pay every deference to their superior wealth, and 
therefore the had no idea that a mere Admiral, only the brother 
of a Lord, who had not given his daughter a shilling, should give 
himself such airs with regard to their family, who could buy and 
seli his. So after ten long miserable years, God saw fit to release 
yoor Mary Pemble from her bondage, and leave her, at all events 
‘unfettered, to swim through a sea of troubles, and stem its adverse 
tide as best she might, for after considerable losses at Newmarket, 
her husband died in a fit of delirium tremens, leaving an only son— 
a fine noble-hearted boy—who, as yet, had not time either to be 
perverted or corrupted, and so remained the “ silver lining” of his 
poor mother’s cloud; but as he was destined for the army, at the 
age of fourteen he went to Sandhyrst, and as long as war was only 
theoretical, and military glory but a gorgeous abstract, the mother’s 
heart, of course, glowed with a natural pride at the triumphant 
examinations her son passed, and the honorable testimonials he 
obtained; but when this said war, ‘‘ambition’s gory plaything,” 
became a stern reality, and Harcourt—her one thought, one feel- 
ing, and only hope—though only eighteen, was ardercd with his 
régiment to the Crimea, what would not the wretched mother have 
given to have gone with the lady nurses to Scutari ? 

' But, alas! even to play the ministering angel effectually (or 
rather with impunity) in England, requires the patent of patronage, 
and the same abnegation of self, which is truly heroic and beyond 
aif’ ptaise in one, is obtioxious to every animadyersion in another; 
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rendering them liable to be branded with that concrete vituperative 
“9 strong minded woman !’’—and so, the poor mother had only her 
woman’s heritage of tears and endurance to fall back upon; and 
after having sold her pretty cottage at Ivor, near Uxbridge, and 
parted with everything available to give her son a far more luxu- 
rious, because better planned and combined, outfit than many of 
his superior officers, Mrs. Pemble found herself thrown on the 
world, with that widely-differing portion, in different persons, her 
own resources! And house-rent and the paraphernalia of weekly 
bills, however moderate, being precisely what she could not afford, 
she thought if she could but get a situation as a governess-——no 
matter how small the salary—by obtaizing food and shelter gratis, 
it would be still in ber power to continue to supply Harcourt with 
many little comferts, which would be, otherwise, unattainable for 
either of them. 

Now, though £20 or £30 a year is, certainly, sufficient for 
teaching young ladies ignorance, bad English, and husband. 
hanting, Mrs, Pemble’s acquirements were such as might have 
justly entitled her to miore; yet she was far from viewing the 
matter in this light, for, thanks to that anti-commercial argil, of 
which all real ladies and gentlemen are, unfortunately, composed ; 
wherever driving a bargain was concerned, she invariably under- 
rated her own pretensions ; moreover, she had another difficulty in 
her way, which made her ready to consent to any additional sacri- 
fice, which was her seeking an engagement under a feigned name; 
and though she had honestly told all who seemed likely totenter 
into a negotiation with her that it was not her real name, stil she 
felt, that with many, either from principle, or from prejudice (and 
how often does the latter conceive itself the former); this alone 
would be an insuperable objection to their engaging her; then 
why had she adopted this objectionable plan? ‘The motive wae a 
mixed one, as most motives of expediency, or, at least, of fancied 
ee peeney are: for although neither her own nor her husband’s 
relations had ever recognised her existence since the hour she 
married ; yet as each of them considered themselves very great 
people in their different orbits, and, consequently, though they 
would have felt it no derogation to their grandeur had their rela- 
tion on the one side, and their connexion on the other, died of 
starvation, it would have been a very different thing had the 
escutcheon of her own family, or the rental of her hushand’s, received 
such a blot, as to know that anything belonging to them / was 
guilty of the virtuous vulgarity of earning their ea ! And how-. 
aver passive relations may be to serve, their activity to injure is', 
generally in an inverse ratio, and one of the last privileges which | 
parentage willingly relinquishes, is that of tnterfertug. ‘A 

It was the knowlege of all these things which induced the’. 
widow to lay aside her own name, and adopt the nom de gagne patn ints 
of Pemble; though we will mot pretend to deny that in so doing, 
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; ! 
she was still more influenced by Harcourt’s feelings and Harcourt's— 
nteresta, for she had suffered too severely herself from the cold 
stagnant conventionality of English society, not to be fully aware 
hat should her unpatronaged son prove to unite in. his own. person 
he unsullied honor of a Bayard, and the unsurpassed daring of 
‘he two Scipios, whom Virgil called the ‘Thunderbolts of War, yet 
nce known at the mess, or the Horse Guards, aye, or even at the 
‘annon’s mouth, that his mother was a working governess! good 
2¥e to all his chances of preferment, and to the just grade of his 
tocial position; and, however much she might have wavered in 
veighing all these pros and cons, of trading under a feigned name,-—— 
ret, DO sooner was Harcourt thrown into the balance, than he im- 
nediately turned the scale ; and the alternative was resolved upon. 
And once resolved,—Mrs. Pemble, as we shall for the present 
‘ontinue to call her, was a person to act, and not to despair, for 
ruly it is well said by an old writer: ‘‘ Despair, as it respects the 
dusiness, and events of life, is an uneasy and impolitic passion ;. it 
mtedates a misfortune, and torments the heart before its time. It 
preads a gloominess upon the soul, and makes her live in a 
lungeon. [t preys upon the vitals like Prometheus’s vulture, and 
‘ats out the heart of all other satisfactions. It cramps the powers 
if nature and cuts the sinews of enterprize, and gives being to 
many cross accidents which would never otherwise happen. ‘To 
ielieve a business impossible, is the way to make it so.”’ 

Therefore Mrs. Pemble did not suffer the palsy of despair to 
iaralyse her son’s and her own prospects. No, she put her 
houlder bravely to the wheel, which is the only manner by which 
he heavy laden wheel of fortune is ever propelled—-came to Lon- 
lon-~tovk that gloomy wainscoted parlour, and an adjoining bed- 
oom, in Chureh Street, Chelsea, at twelve shillings a week, and 
dwertised for the situation of a governess; for she was, we confess 
ty not only without fear but with much honest pride in our sex, a 
TRONG-MINDED WOMAN! Yea, verily!—and strong-hearted 
nd etrong-conscienced too, as all those poor camp followers in the 
rattle of life—womrn, have need to be. 


Nan inh Wernham te AE CTNANNS te a Rhine erate: Mone 


CHAPTER II, 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN “TILE. TIMES.” . 


Tr is an unfortunate fact, almost without an exception, that hard 
‘hearts and soft heads generally go together; and the only evil of 
this is, when the Aead don’t take the initiative on the score of hard- 
pesa, and leave all the down to its better-hglf the heart, which, in 
| gd-called ‘‘ strong-minded women,” is precisely what it does do, 
waud*sa poor Mrs. Pemble sat in that old three-cornered chair, 
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leaning her hard head in her poor shadowy hands, which her soft 
heart deluged with tears, for, as we before said, the last Postman 
had passed and brought her no letter from Harcourt, if, indeed, 
such a person was still in existence. Tt was, also, the last day in 
the week but one; she had been.a whole month in that gloomy 
wainscoted room, stared out of countenance by those great, an- 
wieldy, solemn, Samuel-Johnson-looking, horsehair chairs, and she 
had expended nearly four pounds in advertisements, only three of 
which had been answered ; one by the “ lady” (for so they styled 
themselves) of a retired drysalter, another, by the lady of a gentlc- 
man, who was a wholesale agent for ‘“ Norton’s Camomile Pills,” 
and retailed other drugs as well, and the third, by the widow of a 
retired coach maker, living at ‘‘ Varnish Villa, Pentonville.” She 
had suited none of these, and none of them had suited her. We 
verily believe that all exceptional natures have a responding nature 
In some part of the world, which would tone into harmonious 
utterances with theirs, and “discourse most excellent music,” could 
they but meet and be attuned together; but how and where to 
stumble on them is the question; for this poor erazy old world 
seems to be the harp of the Fates, who, between them (having but 
this ove instrument to play upon), are always losing, snapping, or 
inislaying the chords, and hence the terrible and jarring discorda 
of which that Opera Seria, called Life, is composed ; and when 
the instrument is thus dilapidated, it becomes almost like an olian 
harp, which every breeze that blows affects more or less; and it is 
for this reason, that prisoners in solitary confinement make to 
themselves companions, nay frienda, of spiders, of mice, of shadows 
of anything save darkness, and so it was that within this weary 
month, tired of the monotonous beatings of her own heart, Mrs. 
Pemble had learned to watch for, at a certain hour of the morning 
and evening, with an eagerness that almost amounted to excite- 
ment, the creaking of an old gentleman’s boots who lodged in 
what the maid of the house called ‘‘the first floor front,” as he 
kept up a sort of quarter-deck perambulation sometimes for hours 
together, and by way of investing a still farther interest in him, 
and, indeed, also for the sake of hearing a human voice in reply, 
she, one evening inquired, when the universal maid brought in tea, 
followed by her constant companion, “Tim,” the black cat, ‘‘ Who 
lodged above stairs?” 
And the reply was :~-‘' Mr. Phillip Phippen, who ad a business 
of some sort in the city, but she did not ’zacly know what, only 
that he was quite a helderly gentleman ;” from which an iogical 
mind might have inferred that his business was to be an elderly 
gentleman; but, being a “strong-minded woman,” Mra. Pemble 
had of an illogical mind, and so did not draw this inference, nor 
indeed any other, fram Sarah's information. But whether Sarah 
(or “ Sérah Nash,” as ‘the old gentleman aforesaid invariably called 
her with a sort of Parish Register particularity), bad or had not 
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reported the widow's inquiry to Phillip Phippen; and that he as all 
old bachelors are bound to do, had felt a certain little flutter of 
vanity. at being inquired about (although for the last twenty years 
he had’ taken refuge from widows, and all other whirlpools, in those 
creaking Hessians, surmounted by a bay wig), or whether the act 
proceeded from mere neighbourly civility, we cannot say; but 
certain it is, that from that out, he might be daily heard either in 
the morning or evening, calling out over the stairs, as the Hessians 
came creaking down them :—“ Sdrah !—Sdrah Nash !—perhaps 
the lady in the parlour would like to see The Times?” 

Upon the present occasion it was evening, nearly nine o’clock, 
when ‘ Sdrah Nash” was evoked, and that true-born Briton’s 
pade mecum had scarcely rustled between her ruddy fingers ere 
the hall door was slammed to, after giving egress to Mr. Phippen, 
who rapidly buttoning the three last buttons of his brown sartout 
to his throat, giving a sort of pound to the top of his hat, so as to 
compel its closer allegiance to his bay wig, and bestowing on his 
somewhat portly and voluminous gingham umbrella another 

yound with the inner part of his left arm, so as to make sure that 
it was, as all old campaigners should be in these militant times, 
under arms; he strode hastily up the street, with that sort of 
“wind and tide waiting for no man” rapidity, which those who 
have enhaled the auriferous atmosphere of Threadneedle Street 
for many years, are apt to contract from having imbibed as it were, 
at every pore, the great commercial truth, TIME I8 MONEY ! 

“ Please um,—Mr. Phippen ’ave sent. you the noose paper,” said 
** Sdrah Nash,” who had it is true gone through the ceremony of 
_ knocking, as a sort of castanet accompaniment to her own entrée, 
but had not waited for the customary permission to come in, and 
finding the silence still continued, after she had laid the paper on 
the table, and there was absolutely nothing for silence to give 
consent to, like a woman of character, resource, and decision, she 
determined to bring matters to an issue, with a point blank ques- 
tien of — 
© Please wm—shall J bring candles?” 

“Tf you please,” said Mrs. Pemble, raising her head and drying 
her eyes hastily like a stvong-minded woman as she was, who never 
liked to be catght either wecping or napping, though indeed, 
during the last three months, it would have been difficult to have 
surprised her doing the latter. 

_, “And Sarah,”—added she, as that ubiquitous individual was 
elosing the door,-— Not to have the trouble of coming up again, 
you may bring tea when you bring the lights.” 

“ Yes, we /—thank you, um!” 

, And again between the interlude of the darkness and the light, 
the occupant of the dull wainscoted parlour leant ferward and 
covered her face with -her hands; for indéed it would have been 
impossible to lean back in that three-cornered uneasy eaay-chair, 
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and if the people were only half as upright as the furniture was, 
at the time of the great moralist, verily there could have been no 
backsliding in those days; but this time no tears trickled between 
the small white fingers that covered that poor wan face, for the 
poor must mind their sharp, stringent, economies in al/ things— 
even in their sorrow—the free indulgence of which is truly enough 
called ‘‘ the luxury of woe,” and, consequently, is not for them ; 
for grief, when given way to, to excess, stupifies and enervates 
quite as much as either alcohol or opiates; and as poverty must 
ever be up and doing, it cannot afford to sit pondering and ruing. 
And already, by the burning aching of her head, the poor mourner 
felt that for that day she had exceeded her pauper allowance of 
tribulation, and if she did not rouse herself and gird on her 
woman’s armour of moral courage, she should be fit for nothing 
the next; at least, not for toiling through muddy streets in quest 
of that most bitter of all things, the bread of dependence, which, 
bitter ag it is, she almost began to despair of obtaining ; perhaps 
she had been too honest in proclaiming her views and plan of 
education, which were calculated to make sensible, rational, useful 
and loveable Women, and not ignorant, vain, selfish and frivolous 
“Females.” Moreover she hat! hitherto found that all the dry- 
salters, druggists and coach-makers’ “ladies”? whose advertise- 
ments she had replied to, seemed to think there was something 
jine in having a governess, and evidently classed it in the same 
eulen ory as setting up a “foot boy” or a brougham, and did not 
at all consider the matter in an educational point of view, as it was 
quite clear that she was to have unlimited responsibility, and no 
power ; and that, while polking, crocheting and screaming in 
defiance of nature, to a cruelly castigated piano were considered 
indispensable ; morals, manners, general and solid information, 
with keeping the peace towards the Queen’s English and not call- 
ing it all sorts of horrible names, were reckoned of no account. 
And indeed one lady, (the drysalter’s,) Mrs. Pemble had almost 
shocked into a fitof apoplexy by betraying her very vulgar opinion 
ethat every woman—were she a King’s daughter—should be made 
a thorough good housewife, which, according to her notions, did 
not end with even an extensive culinary savoir, but should include 
every thing that the mother of a family may at some one time of 
her life Aave occasion to do, and always in every sphere jas 
occasion to know how it should be done, from making a shirt to 
dreasing a wound, and from being a visible providence in a sick 
room, instead of a visible nuisance. Now this, as we before said, 
so disgusted the aristocratic refinement of Mrs. Fitz Smugsby, (it 
used to be plain Smugsby when they lived in Whitechapel, but 
now, aa she herself said, they had a willer in the Regency Park; 
Smugsby did not seem to go with it,) that she could scarcely rise 
from the sofa, (which she filled like an additional squab covered 
with claret-coloured velvet.and point cuffs and a large assortment 
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of jewellery, though only eleven o’clock in the forenoon,) but 
when at length she fad risen, she waved one very large well-fed 
hand towards the door saying, with great dignity and a backward 
toss of her head that— 

“ She wanted something much genteeler for her daughters, as 
Mr. Fitz Smugsb, being able to give them £50,000 each to their 
fortia, was one of the peticklest men that ever lived about eddiea- 
tion, and didn’t begrudge nothink, so as they was but made up-to 
the mark with the rest of the harrystocracy ; and. therefore, of 
course he did not want them made into ’ousehold drudges, which 
was all very well for farmers’ daughters and such like /” 

. This oration finished, she grasped the bell, adding : 

“‘ Hi’m sorry as you’ve ed the trouble to come, das Hi see you 
wouldn’t suit my establishment at all; but my dudder shall shew 
you kout and stop a bus for you Aif you ave fur to go.” 

The so-called dutler, with whom nature appeared to have been 
in a hurry, and rolled into the breadth what should have been in 
the length, and then in order to laugh off the mistake had played 
a game of cribbage over his very broad pock-marked face, now 
made his appearance, inducting himself into a grass-green dsvery 
with yellow beige and shoulder knots, which looked like wreaths 
of daffadowndillies. 

‘* Orricks,” (the Parish Register wrote it Horricks,) ‘‘ shew this 
pusson hout, hand tell Enry to tell Oppner to tell one of the hunder 
Jootmen, to stop a ‘bus ;”—and, with another majestic wave ef the 
hand, this ambulating dome of St. Paul’s in claret velvet bowed 
the governess out. 

And truly, so comparative a thing is happiness, and so many 
degrees are there in the comparison, that, wet and weary in 
body and mind as she was, the gloomy wainscoted parlour, the 
badly dresse fat mutton chop, and even the blunt blackhandled 
knives and the slip-shod, clumsy, but ever civil and obligiug 
“‘ Sérah Nash,” each and all appeared so many sybarite luxuries 
to Mra. Pemble, compared with the chance of having been domi-. 
ciled fram night till morning and morning till night with Mrs. and 
the Miss Fitz Smugsbys; and in thinking over all this, and® 
wondering how many more Mrs. Fite Smugsbys she would have 
to encounter before she could obtain the munificent sum of £30 a | 
year, she did not perceive that it was full half an hour before 
Sarah returned with the lights and the tea. When the latter did 
sO, it was with an apology for the delay as she placed them on the 
table, saying : 

“1m sorry to have kep you so long, um, but as you eat no din« 
per I thought as you’d be a’most starved, so I went and got youa | 
Safly Lunn; but Missus is such a skinflint that there aint never a 
bit of fire to do nothink, and that’s the reason as I've been go long | 
a ig ithe that tea-spoonful of fire to togat this here cake; but, 
as Mr. Phippen says, and goodness knows it ig a true saying, a | 
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long as Mrs. Pike can only do the lodgers brown that’s all she cares 
for. Now do ’um, try and eat it, for Lthink I managed to toast it 
pretty tidily after all; for as she’s off to the play with one of them 
there free admissions I did manage to get a few lumps of coal out 
of her seuttle.”’ And with this confession Sarah uncovered the 
cake, with a little air of conscious triumph, which its beautifully 
brown, hot and crisp appearance fully justified. 
“ It does indeed look excellent, Sarah, and thank you a thousand 
times for thinking of it,” said Mrs, Pemble, helping herself toa 
iece of it with a well-acted alacrity, which she felt would be the 
est thanks she could offer to the amiable forethought of Sarah, 
and as she did so, the tears came again into her eyes; for none 
feel little attentions so sensibly as those who have no one to care 
for them, for there is about these alms of itinerant kindness a sort 
of palpable Gon-senrT air, which not only enhances but sanctifies 
them ; and never does the poor solitary wayfarer in the flinty high- 
way, or the thorny bye-ways of life meet with one of these little 
pure and simple heart flowers peeping out from the surrounding 
ruggedness without thinking what the wise Theognis asserted — 
‘Qh! in this world how many are there whose vices are con- 
cealed by wealth, and how many more whose virtues are concealed 
by P wtbade| eg 
oncealed, yes, from the mass; but as science possesses the 
sacred and mysterious secret of detecting and extracting poisons 
however subtile and latent, from the most cautiously concealed and 
foully obstructed sources, so is there an equally infallible analytic 
power in finely organized natures which enables them to discover 
in others even the very smallest scintilla of the sacred fire of that 
better world, which an undue weight of the mire and moil of this 
one may and does obscure, but never can (where once it has been 
given) totally extinguish. a 
And as that poor drudge of all work left the room with her stiff 
new check-apron, (always put on clean to come up to “ the lady,’’) 
and the latter turned her eyes from its wearer to her little offering, 
Mrs. Petble doubted ff the most costly brocade upon the loveliest 
of wearers could have “ snatched a grace beyond the reach of art,” 
as that stiff check-apron of the kind-hearted Sarah Nash had done ; 
for there is one great and surpassing advantage that the kind acts 
of the poor and lowly must always have over those of the high and 
the mighty, for in such matters the poor and lowly do ail they can 
to help or to serve; but who ever yet heard of a rich man pushing 
his benevolence to such an wnlimited liability of extent? And 
truly it was not the costliness of the poor Magdalene’s spikenard, 
nor that of the alabaster box that contained it, which found favour 
in the eyes of the Saviour; but to use His own blessed and 
gractous words, it was that “ she had done what she could ?” 
Ali-this had scarcely passed through Mrs. Pemble’s mind before 
Sarah returned to ask her if she had not better have a fire, as it 
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was very damp and chilly. But fires cost money, and therefore | 
cold, whether in hearts or hearths, must be borne by all the pupils: 
of poverty, such being one of the very first hard lessons in her 
horn-book; and so with a slight shiver Mrs. Pemble said: 

“ No thank you, Sarah, I shall be going to bed soon; but if you 
will have the goodness to bring me my old Indian shaw] out of the 
next room I’ll put it on; it is on the chair near the window.” 

Your cake is delicious, Sarah, and so nicely toasted, only that 
I am not very well I should have eaten it all, but you must eat the 
rest, and here is some tea for you to take with it,” added Mrs. 
Pemble, filling a large cup out of the tea-chest and another of 
sugar. 

S Lawr ! that will last me a week. Oh! thank you, um ;” and 
Sarah retreated with her prize in a high state of gratitude; for 
decidedly next to green apples, fortune-tellers and policemen, tea 
and sugar are the royal roads to the hearts of English maidservants, 
be they of all-work or of no-work. 

No sooner had Mrs. Pemble wrapped herself in the comfortable 
and downy folds of the soft old cashmere, and snuffed the candles, 
than she unfurled The Times, and after having first devoured the 
Crimean news, which nevertheless she always, though so eager to 
know it, delayed with a sort of sickening incertitude from approach- 
ing, lest there might have been a battle, and that battle should 
have made her, with many thousands more, childless. After havin 
also read the irrefragable announcement that “A Newfoundlan 
dog has teeth!’ the interesting one to those whom it might con- 
cern, that ‘“‘the Admiral is quite well!” and the sentimental one 
that ‘‘ Walter wronged Viola, as she had never entertained one 
unkind thought of him /” which certainly would not have been 
very entertaining to Walter if she had; she next glanced, more in 
orrow than with envy, over the list of those few-and-far-between 
individuass who, thanks to philanthropic solicitors in invoking the 
aid of defunct or departing parish clerks and their inedited manu- 
scripts, are alwaye heat of “something to their advantage!” 
but poor Mrs. Pemble being perfectly aware from long experience 
that she was not in the most distant manner related to that dis- 
tinguished family which holds such advantageous audits, she was 
about to lay down the paper and light her hand-candle, when her 
attention was arrested by the following ADVERTISEMENT :— 

* Wanted, a Governess, not at £20 a year but at £100. She 
must be a gentlewoman, a married woman or widow who has her- 
self had children preferred, or rather indispensable, as no Miss in 
her teens, or just out of them need apply. She must be a sincere, 
that is, a practical daily and hourly Curistian, neither Pharisaical 
High Church, nor Puritanical Low Church, and above all not 
belonging to any of the new-fangled ites or flights. Next to good 
morals she must have their evidence, god manners. For accom- 
plishments, she must know sufficient of music, drawing and 
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dancing to be able to teach them with masters; but miust be so 
good a linguist as to be able to teach at least French and Italian 
Without masters, by constantly speaking them; for Spanish and 
German, masters will be allowed; Latin decidedly approved, and 
Greek by no means objected to; but above all, a thorough know- 
ledge of English indispensable, as that language is daily becoming 
more rare. As the pupils are three in number, viz.:—two little 
girls, one fifteen a i other twelve, and a boy of seven, who 
will all be implicitly confided to the Governess’s care and control; 
none but a sensible, good tempered, and good natured woman 
need apply; but all such, desiring the situation, and who think 
they can conscientiously fill it, will have the goodness to apply 
between the hours of twelve and three at Peele’s Coffee-house on 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday next, inquiring for ‘Hunxs.’” 

* Well, at all events, Hunks, you are an original!” said Mrs. 
Pemble with a smile as she put down the paper; “ yet there is 
something in your odd advertisement that I like amazingly; a 
bluff, vigorous terreness, in short, that is as refreshing as a baw 
upon the moors, and the fresh smell of the heather after the foetid 
Margate-steamer vulgarity of a Mrs. Fitz Smugsby; and such a 
frank honesty too in saying that the children are to be under the 
control as well as the care of the governess; so different from the 
dividé et imperi system of the dry-salters’ ‘ ladies,’ and not only 
not objecting to, but wishing women to know Greek and Latin; in 
short, to acquire knowledge through every available portal, Oh! 
decidedly ‘ Hunks’ you are a diamond, though it may be a rough 
one; there is evidently no masculine narrow-mindedness about 
you, or rather adl-gruspitiveness ; none of the old Mosaic law so 
carefully carried on to and stringently insisted upon in the Christian 
dispensation, which has made men religiously accept as the one 
article of faith which they have never violated since the creation, 
that Gon made the world for them, and women and all the other 
inferior animals for their use or abuse, as their sovercign wills 
might decide. Well, I don’t know Greek, I wish I did, nor Ger- 
man; but Latin, French, Italian and Spanish, I plead guilty to; 
and dear good Mr. ‘ Hunks,’ I think I know what you mean by 
* Knglish’ being indispensable, having as greata horror as you cau 
possibly have of the rapid way in which our noble language haa 
degenerated within the last quarter of a century, since an exceed- 
ingly clever, but intensely vulgar set of writers have sprung up, 
who have not only endeavoured, but too well succeeded, In making 
the slip slop of their own very plebeian antecedents patent; I don’t 
mean as to the stamp of currency which they have given to slang, 
for that every one knows to be Hinge coin, and 4herefore only re- 
ceives or passes it as such; but instead of the senate, the stage 
and the bar, which used to be considered as the standard sources 
from whence to derive ‘the purest English, these gentry have 
changed the venwe and taken it from the kitchen, the pot-house 
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and the huiks. But on the other hand, to arrogate to one’s self : 
the titles of a ‘sensible, good-tempered, good-natured womat,’ 
which are the credentials you require, my dear Mr. Hunks,’ for 
presenting one’s self as a candidate for your approval, is really 
placing one in a very delicate and difficult position, by compelling 
one to put one’s modesty in one’s pocket. Well, when one has 
nothing else in it, as in my case, at all events it will be in roomy 
quarters.” : 

With another smile at the conclusion of this soliloquy, Mrs. 
Pemble arose and lit her bed-room candle, with a genial ray steal- 
ing over and brightening her heart, more like that of hope than 
anything she had experienced since she had heen the lonely tenant 
of these two gloomy rooms. And yet so Gifficult is it for a chronic 
wisery to have faith in hope, that by the time she had unbound 
her hair, her heart had begun once more to journey downwards, 
and clasping her hands she said aloud : 

‘And if I should not suit this person, whoever he is, more than 
any of the others, what am 1 to do?” 

‘When, as if at once to answer, to reprove, and to reassure her 
in one of those many mysterious ways, so consistent with what 
St. Augustine aptly calls “‘ The severe mercy of God’s discipline,”’ 
her eye fell upon that precious little volume entitled “ The Faithful 
Promiser,” as it lay open upon her Bible on the toilet; it had 
opened at the thirteenth day, and she read it on to the end, begin- 
ning at the text :— 

“ All things work together for good to them that love Gop, 
to them that are the called according to His purpose. Rom. 
vill. 28. 

“My soul! be still! thou art in the hands of thy Covenant Gon. 
Were these strange vicissitudes in thy history the result of accident 
or chance, thou mightest well be overwhelmed ; but ‘all things,’ 
and this thing (be it what it may) which is now disquieting thee, 
is one of those ‘all things’ that are so working mysteriously for thy 
good. ‘Trust thy Gop! He will not deceive thee, thy interests are 
with Him in safe custody. When sight says, ‘all these things are 
against me,’ let faith rebuke the hasty conclusion, and say, ‘ Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ How often does God 
hedge up our way with thorns to elicit simple trust! How seldom 
can we see all things so working for our good! But it is better 
discipline to believe it. Oh! for faith amid frowning providences 
to say, ‘I know that Thy judgments are good ;’ and relying in the 
dark to exclaim, ‘Though: He slay me, yet will [ trust in Him!’ 
Blessed Jesus, to thee are committed the reins of this universal 
empire. ‘The same hand that was once nailed to the cross, is-now 
wielding the sceptre on the throne, ‘all power given unto Thee in 
heaven and in earth.’ Howcan I doubt the wisdom, and faithful. 
ness, and love of the most mysterious earthly dealing, when 1 know 
that the roll of providence is thus in the hands of Him who has 
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given the mightiest pledge Omnipotence could give of His tender 
interest in my soul’s well-being, by giving Himeelf for me? 

“ REMEMBER THIS WORD UNTO THY SERVANT, UPON WHICH 
THOU HAST CAUSED ME TO HOPE!” 

‘hat night she prayed more fervently, that night she slept more 
calmly, for she had left with Gop the burden He had imposed. 
Oh! how much better and wiser was this than the earthly lullaby 
she had in vain tried the night before in these guaint old lines, 
which, though they well expressed her sorrows, were powerless to 
relieve them :— 

“ All things within my view, 
All things that grow and thrive by nature’s cnre, 
My sorrows must renew ; 
For by successive change they better’d are ; 
But to me fortune still 
Is therefore constant, ’cause she first was ill. 


When shall my troubled years 

Be to a verdant grave of flowers restor’d ? 

My injuries, my fears, 

Too little merited, too much deplor’d! 

When shall my just complaint 

From equal heaven receive 2 full restraint ?” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE OMNIBUS IN WHICH MR. PHIPPEN BOTH GOES OUT 
AND COMES OUT. 


THER« were Saturday and Sunday to intervene before the por- 
tentous Monday, upon which Mrs. Pemble was tu go upon her 
pilgrimage to Peele’s coffee-house; she, however, resolved, if the 
writer of the advertisement she had read on the previous evening 
approved of her, to at once close with his (for these days of flint- 
skinning and stone-bleeding) munificent terms; and so, having for 
the present “‘ set her fate upon” this “‘ cast,” she thought she would 
wait patiently ‘‘the hazard of the die,’’ and not wear out her heart 
and her shoes in seeking for any other engagement—at least till 
Monday’s budget should be known; and, indeed, not a little glad 
was she, to have one whole uninterrupted day, to once more open 
her work-box and put her wardrobe in order, for 


“ True as the necdle to the pole” 


is a true woman to her needle; and heterodox as the assertion may 
appear, there is wo truer woman than she whom men brand as “a 
strong-minded woman!’’ for the poor strong-minded woman, more 
than any other, has the sense to feel that their “‘ strength is in sit- 
ting still,” and with the world of wrongs heaped upon them, how 
would it be possible to do that, but for that real pandora box, 
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their work-box, which always bas. hope remaining in it; that hope 
which is the unfailing and obedient offspring of those who work 
and pray; and whether is it wiser in a mere worldly point of view 
to resort to pistols and balls of lead as your strong. minded (?} men 
so often do even to avoid the gaunt apparition of one great difficulty, 
or to take to that small polished weapon—a gold-eyed needle, and 
balls of cotton ; and though compassed by a web of complex diffi- 
culties, whose every mesh is tied with a Gordian knot, sit calmly 
down to await the issue of Gop’s Providence, which men call 
*‘ events,” and which truly always do ‘‘cast their shadows before ;” 
but they are not always dark ones; for as all good cometh from 
Gop, so the preceding shadows of good things, like His, are Licut; 
and as the occupant of that gloomy wainscoted-rogm sat in the 
hard three-cornered chair, stitching with nimble fingers, the crisp, 
clear clicking of her needle, making quiet music, as it were, to her 
thoughts; her heart felt, she knew not why, less heavy and more 
calm than it had done for weeks; but the next morning told her 
why, as the early post brought her a long and cheerful letter from 
Harcourt, filled with love for her, and glowing descriptions of the 
unrivalled scenery of the Bosphorus, the Golden Horn, Constanti- 
nople, with its water-side palaccs, and kiosks, the night entrance 
into the Black Sea, and the disembarkation of the troops at Varna, 
from whence the letter was written, and where from the “ Banshee,” 
Sir George Brown, with the Light Divisiofi of the 7th and 23rd 
Fusileers, 19th and 33rd Foot, Connaught Rangers, and the Seeond 
Battalion of the Rifle Brigade (which was Harcourt’s Regiinent) 
had just landed; but the conclusion of this long and graphic 
letter, darkened all the joy its perusal had excited, for it ended 
with these words :— 

** And so, dearest Mother, I hope we shall soon have an engage- 
ment of some sort, and as soon as I have sniffed real battle powder 
I shall be able to tell you what its perfume is like—not Maréchal, 
I fear, in our army; but one thing I can safely promise you, that be 
it of what description it may, it shall not leave your son en mauvaise 
odeur, even at the Horse Guards, where merit, at least military 
merit, like weeds in a neglected garden, requires to he rank before 
any notice is taken of it; not but what I hope yet to give a pal- 
pable refutation to this in my own ‘august’ (ahem! that is to be) 
person, and so far from denying my present hypothesis; enchanted 
shall I be to wind up with a classical quotation from Peter Pindar’s 
ode to Sir Joseph Banks on the boiled fleas, and thunder in your 
pretty white ear— 


‘There goes, then,'my hypothesis to II1-——!’ 


“ Now, don’t frown, Mother, as at this distance it is taking an 
unfair advantage of me; if I were near you you might slap my face 
and welcome, for hinting that word “unfit ‘to mention to ears 
polite;” and I would prove myself a good Christian by turning 
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the other cheek to you; and now, God bless you, my own dear 
Mother, and whatever you do, don’t4et that brave heart of yours 
run down, or you will be utiworthy of being the mother of the hero I 
destine for your son, the future F. M., who knows; for 


‘Tantum avi longidqua valet mutare vetustas.’ 


“There’s a Virgilian lot for you, which Gop grant may be 
realised by your ever grateful and affectionate Son, 
“ HARCOURT.” 


But no chances of future glory can ever dazzle fear out of a 
Mother’s heart; and the tears of mingled joy, pride, and sorrow, 
fell fast from Mrs. Pemble’s eyes as she elaeed her son’s letter; 
for, substituting the word ‘‘ Mothers ” for “‘ Fathers,” she thought 
of the wise Ancient’s ‘distinction between Peace and War: “In 
times of Reace, sons bury their mothers; but in time of War, 
mothers bury their sons.” And it was not till the last bell was 
ringing the people in to Morning Prayers that her thoughts were 
roused from dwelling upon this melancholy truth; when, hastily 
putting Harcourt’s letter into her pocket, she tied on her bonnet 
and wended her way to that solemn old Church, and never had 
mortal prayed more fervently within the sacred aisles of that old 
Church, whose grey walls even seem penetrated with the benevo- 
lent spirit made perfect, of that really great, because truly good 
man Sir Thomas More, and therefore are a fitting sanctuary for 
the “ weary and heavy laden.” 

Notwithstanding that Mrs. Pemble had got far into the small 
hours that night, completing her voluminous packet to Harcourt, 
yet she was up by times on that, to her, eventful Monday morning, 


* Big with the fate of Peele’s coffee-house and Hunks ;”’ 


and greatly did she astonish “Sdrah Nash,” when she brought up 
her solitary piece of dry toast at breakfast, by telling her to stop 
any half-past ten o’clock omnibus that might be bound for the city. 

Common people decidedly differ from that diplomatic diagrani, 
M. de Talleyrand, whose definition of language was that it was 
given us to conceal our thoughts; as they labour under the vulgar 
error, that on the contrary it was giver to us to express them; and 
consequently never fail to use, or it may be, to abuse it, for that 
purpose; and “ Sdrah Nash,” being no exception to her plebeian 
peers upon this order, forthwith reheved her mind after the follow- 
ing fashion; which so far resembled an epigram, that it was short 
though not particularly “elegantly turned :” . 

“Lawr, um! Inever know’d you to goin a "bus afore, and I 
don’t think you'll like it, for all sorts of riff-raff goes in them ere 
bt and particular they city ones; you better let me fetch you 
a cab.” 


“No thank you, Sarah; the omnibus will do very well;” or 
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must do, thought Mrs. Pemble with a sigh, as Sarah closed the 
door; for, as true historians, we are bound to confess that poor 
Mrs. Pemble—all “ strong-minded woman” though she was—~ 
would rather have walked through five miles of mud than 
have gone in an omnibus; for such was her aristocratic fine. 
ladyism, that, not being accustomed to what the elegant popular 
authors of the present day call “ ride” in an omnibus, her .rebel- 
lious olfactory nerves revolted at that esprit de corps which is 80 
strong where a number of what Sdrah Nash irreverently denominated 
*‘ riff-raff,” are closely packed tagether; and had she heen offered a 
choice of evils, she would have infinitely preferred being penned, 
with a drove of poor innocent beeves or muttons at Smithfield; who 
if equally guiltless of soap and water, are also guiltless of strong 
waters. But not only was the way to Fleet Street a ¢erra trcog~ 
- nita to her, but that money, or rather the want of it, which 18 the 
rout of all evil, and allows to the poor no feast but Barmacide ones, 
or at most to drain visionary nectar from Hope’s shadowy cup, 
reminded her, by its daily-increasing absence from her purse, that 
those two dragons—though perhaps Lord Carlisle might call them 
** well-conditioned dragons’’—prudence and parsimony must supply 
its place; so, arming herself with a vinaigrette and a flat pocket 
flacon of eau de Cologne, being ready cloaked and bonnetted, not 
to Juse time she took up her work, which we are sorry to be 
obliged to own (but trust to the reader’s honor that it will go no 
further) was neither vulgar crochet nor lady-like embroidery, 
though in both she excelled ; but, oh! tell it not in Gath, and still 
less in Bath, was a stocking! a common open-worked, thin-thread 
stocking, which she was not exactly darning, but mending in the 
French way, with that congenial stocking stitch which defies detec- 
tion from the original web, and thus “ knitting up the ravelled,” 
not certainly sleeve, but hoe of care, with care, she sat patiently 
awaiting the arrival of the hearse for the “quick,” though de- 
cidedly not for the fast, which was to convey her to Fleet Street. 
Now this omnibus, whose ostensible destination was “ the Bank,” 
was in the habit of stopping every morning regularly—Sun- 
days of course excepted—at that particular door in Church Street 
to take up Mr. Phillip Phippen; and if it was not to the minute by 
his large golden warming-pan of a repeater which, like himself, 
was never wrong, he generally reversed their relative positions, and 
gave the driver a set down; but it was evident that he, Phillip. 
Phippen, was the Cesar of that vehicle, and to have the honor of 
carrying him and his fortunes, the conductors of it bore much as 
to delays and directions that they would not have brooked from 
others; for, though perfectly pyrotechnic in his explosions if they 
were half a minute behind time, yet he never hurried himself; more 
especially if there were other passengers in it when it called for 
him ; for on those occasions he was fond of showing his conse- 
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quence by standing on the step of the hall door while that of the 
omnibus was yawning wide to receive him, and dallying with one 
of his ponderous beaver gloves, which, unlike a man in office, from 
its easy accessibility, might have been put on in half the time—its 
owner would, for the benefit of the auditors, deliver the following 
mandate : 

“Sdrah, Sdrah Nash! I may, or I may not, dine at home; that 
being as uncertain as the state of the funds in time of war; but 
(and this was his stereotyped jest, which he never omitted) I shall 
certainly be home to tea; and therefore, as the gentleman in the 
play says, ‘ you may take my ha'p’orth of milk as usual, and let the 
cream accumulate ;’ and then, seeing a smile telegraphed from one - 
passenger to another, and going a step beyond Cardinal de Retz, 
in not only thinking that ‘‘ qui fait rire Pesprit est maitre de ceur, 
but des confours also, he would make a sudden charge into the 
omnibus, his gingham umbrella doing duty for a lance; and, 
regardless of those nine points of the law which the occupants had 
in their favour, would poke them about to every point of the com- 
pass, with a “Ahem! beg pardon, ma'am; allow me to pass.” 
But were the impediments boots and paletéts the umbrella alone 
offictated, and its owner uttered not a word. However, on this 
particular Monday morning there were no other passengers, there- 
fore from Mr. Phippen’s unusually patient and polite deportment 
it was quite evident that one of two things had happened; either 
that Sarah, with the communicativeness of her order, had informed 
him of the extraordinary event that “the parlour was factually 
a going by the ‘bus at last!’ or that he, Mr. Phippen, who, from 
being old enough, ought certainly to have known better, had tam- 
pered with the hand-maiden’s discretion, and extorted this im- 
portant fact from her in true inquisitorial style by putting her to 
the queation-——for not only had his hat received an additional 
brush, and the gingham been exchanged for a less voluminous silk 
umbrella, but there he stood patiently doing the cad’s office and 
holding open the door of the omnibus, accompanying the act with 
the still more unwonted query of— 

“Sdrah! Sdrah Nash! anyone else coming ?”’ 

Which Mrs. Pemble hearing, hurried out not to keep him waiting. 

“ Allow me, ma’am?” said Mr. Phippen, waving aside the hack 
courtesy of the cad’s arm, and gallantly offering his own private 
hand to help her into the omnibus, uttering as he did so, a mya- 
terious “ remember !’’ over her shoulder to the driver, who replied, 

“All right, sir!” as he flipped an imaginary fly off the near 
horse’s off ear, 

“Got all you want, wm?” asked the considerate Sarah, looking 
through the dark vista as if to convince herself that not only was 
Mrs, Pemble really “ a-going” by the ’bus, but that the “ parlour ” 
and the “ first floor” had actually met at last, 
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“Yes, everything, thank you, Sarah.” ar 

“Wo! Sdrah, Sdrah Nash; the lady has no umbrella.” | 

‘She han’t got never a one, sir; least ways I’ve never seed 
none; but as she’s going to ride she won’t want one.” 

“Much you know about it, Sdrah Nash!” cried Mr. Phippen, 
making a formidable, though luckily only pantomimic, attempt to 
unfurl bis own marquee, “much you know about it; but J, being 
an old omnibus martyr, know that an umbrella is absolutely the 
one thing needful against those women in black gowns, and red 
shawls, with what they call ‘ abdies,’ and who infest these vehi- 
cles more than any other nuisance, Astronomers may like this 
via lacte, but I can’t say that I do, more especially if gemini is in 
the ascendant. Nevertheless, as the gentleman in the play says, 
“you may take my ha’p’orth of milk as usual, Sdérah Nash, and let 
the cream accumulate ;’” and having discharged this joke for the 
second time that morning, for Mrs. Pemble’s especial edification, 
flattering himself that howevet familiar (even to engendering con- 
tempt, it might be) to “Sdérah Nash” and the omnibus men, it 
would have all the freshness and sheen of a vestal quip and crank 
to her. He added, flipping the fingers of his left-hand glove 
(which he still grasped un-put-on) almost into the eyes of that 
‘listening slave” the cad: 

Now tell the coachman tu drive on, which does not mean that 
he is to stop every fine minutes.” 

As soon asthey were fairly off, Mrs. Pemble said: 

**T am very happy to have an opportunity of thanking you, sir, 
for your kindness in letting me see The Times, for I quite live 
upon those admirable letters of Mr. Russell’s from the Crimea.” 

‘* Friends out there, eh, ma’am ?”’ 

** A son—an only son.” 

And from the tremulous voice and the tearful eyes with which 
these words were uttered, no one would ever have supposed the 
speaker to be “a strong-minded woman.” 

te tut, tut, Gop bless my soul! army or navy, ma’am ?” 

‘Army.” 

“Hope I don’t intrude,’ as Paul Pry says; but may I ask in 
what regiment? I don’t do so out of any impertinent euriosity ; 
but though I haven’t a shadow of what’s called interest, and I 
thank Gop for it, either at the Horse Guards—which should be 
called what it ts, the Age Guards-—or with lords and dukes or any 
gther big wigs, yet we plain city men—old eodgera, I suppose you 
would call us, sometimes have that which can make the magnates 
dance to any tune we please ; and if it ever fellin my way to do 
this young fellow a good turn, I should be glad to do it; and he 
musi be very young to be your son.” , 

“Qh! sir, how can I thank you?” said Mra, Pemble, her 
mother’s heart opening so wide at the idea of anything being dene 
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for Harcourt, that Phillip Phippen might have walked into its 
innermost recesses, bay-wig, Hessians, umbrella, and all, and 
taken possession. 

“* Well, my good lady, not for nothing, certainly. Wait, wait, at 
all events,” said he, “till you have something to thank for;’’ and, 
taking from a side-pocket a large black leather pocket-book, with 
a solid, but perfectly plain gold pencil-case, he added, fixing his 
very sagagious-looking brown eyes upon her— 

“‘ Name of regiment ?” 

‘ Rifle Brigade attached, now at Varna,” which he jotted down 
in his memorandum-book after her; and when he had done so, 
without raising his eyes, said, Christian name ?”’ 

“ Harcourt.” ; 

“ Harcourt—Pemble ?” : 

“Oh! no, no,” hesitated Mrs. Pemble. 

“‘Pemble not the name, eh? Just like them servants—beyond 
Smith, Jones, or Thompson !|—never ca# get aname correctly ; but 
I’m positive Pemble was the name Sdrah Nash told me.” 

For a moment Mrs. Pemble hid her face (which was perfectly 
crimson) in her handkerchief. Oh! what a price, thought she, 
must one pay for a comparatively innocent untruth. At length 
she stammered out— 

** You have been so kind, so very kind, in saying you would be 
glad to serve my poor boy, that I will tell you the exact truth.” 

“ Hope so, ma’am; and indeed it’s what I expect from you, or 
I have been greatly deceived in you, which I fiever was but in 
one woman, who was very near being Mrs. P. However, she was 
not, so there’s no harm done. You were saying, ma’am—beg 
pardon for interrupting you?” 

“That I will own to you the exact truth of my cruel position. 
You see, my son is in the profession of a gentleman, and”— 

‘* Aye, all well,” broke in Mr. Phippen, “if his performances 
are those of a gentleman also.” 

“That they will be so, I think I can answer for,” rejoined the 
mother, with a little air of offended dignity at the doubt which 
this hope implied. “ But as my son is a gentleman, both by the 
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‘ accident of birth and the carefully-studied intent of his education, 
_ and yet from a combination of untoward circumstances I am 
| obliged to earn my bread—in short, to be a governess; and know- 
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. ing, ag I do, the utter and insurmountable hollowness and heart- 


leseness of our national conventionalities, I do not like in any way 
to jeopard my poor boy's worldly interest by struggling for a sub- 
sistence under my own name. In any country but England, the 
heroic courage of the son would derive at least additional interest 
from the stoical courage of the mother; but in England (where 


: reapectability méans wéalth, and honot, success), { know and 


feel that my personal exertions to obtain an honest independence 
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would only serve as an extinguisher for my son, however brilliant 
his achievements might be.” 

“ Wrong, ma’am, wrong; no honest woman nor no honest man, 
with the whole world, great and sinall, for spectators. need ever— 
at least ought ever—be ashamed of doing what is right,” fiatised 
Mr. Phippen, blowing his nose vehemently with a large and very 
gorgeous Indian silk handkerchief—so vehemently, that it almost 
appeared as if he harboured the ferocious design of pulljng it off, 
which, to say the least of it, would have been a very Ill-advised 
measure, seeing what an important feature it was in his face. 

“ Ah! no; no honest man need,” sighed the widow; “‘ for with 
all others, even the path of honesty is open to men, and they at 
least may follow it with impunity, or with no other inconvenience 
than that of being thought oddities for choosing a path so little 
frequented and with so few fine prospects.” 

“Well, ’egad, there is some truth in that; but the reason is 
obvious: any virtue in a gnoderate degree is easily credited, but 
when it exceeds but a quarter of a virtue-—the common boundary 
and customary tariff—it is generally construed into some vice or 
selfish motive by the mass, who cannot understand, and conse- 
quently cannot believe what is so far above their own feelings and 
capabilities ; but a mind truly firm and noble, radiates a self- 
approbation which far exceeds all the farthing rushlight illumi- 
nations which popularity, that tinsel of fools and knaves, can 
bestow. But hang your ¢imid virtues, say I, for they do all the 
dirty work of villains in this world, as the injustice and oppression 
that should arouse them, always discourages them, and they would 
rather forego the honor of doing right,‘and the luxury of doing 
good, than expose ser to the slightest risk, even to that of an 
erroneous imputation. On the other hand, seeing what an ugly, 
slippery mosaic of treacheries, lies, selfishness, meanness, and 
ingratitude this trumpery little world of ours is, I don’t so much 
wonder at people ‘ bearing the ills they have’—that is, the weight 
of their own concentrated selfishness—rather ‘than fly to others 
that they know not of;’ and therefore, ma’am, I don’t want to 
take your confidence by storm, though I should be very happy to 
be your friend; but then, again, except on the stage—and that’s 
the reason I’m so fond of going to the play—because now-a-days 
it’s only on the stage one ever hears a right thing said, or sees a 
right thing done; but then, to be sure, like the world, one knows 
it’s allasham. But what I was going to say was, that if I had 
the honor of being an old friend of yours—no doubt you have 
seen enough of life to think as I do, that friendship is a very. 
dignified virtue, which in theory, at least, we all reverence, but 
that in friendship, as in religion, mere theory is too often eubsti- 
tuted for practice. Therefore, as I before said, ma’am, pray don’t 
let me force your confidence,” o— 
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. . Indeed, sir, you do not foree it, for every word yo gay makes 
me more inclined to open my whole heart to you ; and I think if you 
could see.into it, you would acknowledye that the fault of this sub- 

_terfuge of a feigned name does not rest entirely with me. Neither 
doés it arise altogether from fear of that hugbear, ‘the world,’ 
for whose opinions, to tell you the truth, I care very little, heyond 
uot wantonly treading on the gouty feet of any of its prejudices, 
however absurd; but what I do dread, is the evil influences that 
-both his father’s and my own relations might exercise against my 
son, were their mean pride to be wounded by my subordinate 
position, although towards him or his mother they have never 
acknowledged their kinship by giving him as much as a scolding 
or a spelling-book.” 

“ Whew! relations, indeed !—relations be d———d! beg par- 
don, ma’am, but for the most part, relations are either knaves or 
fools; or by way of variation, sometimes an equal amalgamation of 
both; my advice to every one starting in life would be, make as 
many friends as you can; and however small your habitation may 
be, depend upon it there will be plenty of room for them; but as 
for relations, the sooner you comb them all out, as you ladies do 
the fleas out of your lap-dogs, the better, and on the same principle; 
for ’egad, it’s the only way to keep one’s self free from irritation, 
ma’am. Relations, indeed! the worst vermin one can be troubled 
with, and of the rat species, too, for mark how the varlets always 
desert you when the ship is sinking. Break your neck, starve, 
drown, die in a ditch, and welcome; but don’t in your old shoes 
walk through a puddle, because you may chance to splash your 
relations’ smart, white, silk stockings; and worse still, if you get 
such a rise in the state that you come to be hanged: not, indeed, 
‘on account of the unpleasant sensation to yourself, as that such an 
accident also tends to suspend their credit in the world. However, 
life would be insipid, nor indeed could human nature support itself 
upon solid realities alone, did not imagination with her magic wand 
enlarge our sphere of enjoyments; and it is for this reason, I have 
no doubt, that rich relations always fancy that poor ones, who have 
nothing, may, with ‘prudence’ and ‘ economy,’ soon double that 
capital; as indeed they may by getting into debt, which immoral 
proceeding gives the highly conscientious rich relations an honor- 
able motive, no excuse, for being inhuman, and thet is all they 
want; for ugly vices, like ugly women, can always pass muster, 
and be graciously received in the world if only well dressed.”’ 

“ At all events, [can endorse the truth of every word you say 
about relations,” rejoined Mrs. Pemble; “but I do think that in 
the whole arsenal of misfortune the most cruel and destructive 
strategy of fate is a false position.” 

“Right, ma’am; for false positions may truly be called the 


calumnies of misfortune.” 
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“And like all other calumnies,” sighed the widow, “their harpy 
contact contaminates all they touch.” 

“ Only for a time, ma’am, only for a time; for the great chemist 
up above, who inhabiteth eternity, never fails to apply his wondrqus 
test of TRUTH to detect the poison at last, Bless me! I see we 
ahall soon be in Fleet Street. Can 1 be of any service in escorting 
you back, ma’am? for Monday is almost a dies non with me.” 

You are very kind, and I ain exceedingly obliged to you; but 
us it is uncertain how long I may be detained, I will not trespass 
further on your kindness to-day; be—but—” and she hesitated 
for a moment, and then added—“ as you were so very good as to 
gay that you would, if an opportunity offered, interest yourself 
about my son, J will, if you will allow me, write his real name in 
your pocket-book ?”’ 

Which Mr. Phippen having handed to her with the pencil, she 
wrote it with a slight degree of tremulousness, not generally per- 
ceptible in her firm, bold hand, and gave it back to him. 

“ Harcourt! the d——1l!” muttered he, but quickly closfhg the 
book and transferring it to his pocket, he added, “I shall not for- 
get my promise; but pray, ma’am, did you ever happen to know a 
person of that name, formerly in the 14th Light Dragoons, whose 
christian name was Andover?” 

“He was my husband.” 

“ Was. Then I presume you are a bond-woman no longer, but 
a freed woman, commonly called a widow?” 

“T have been a widow nearly eight years.” 

“Then, ma’am, I respect you,” said Mr. Phippen, holding out 
his hand, which Mrs. Pemble took, saying with a wan smile— 

** What! for being a widow?” ; 

““ No, ma’am, but for continuing to be one.” 

Here the omnibus suddenly stopped ; and upon the door being 
opened, Mr. Phippen sprang out, and with a hasty “good day, 
ma’am,” took his umbrella under his arm, and marched majettically 
up Fleet Street. 

“How much is it?” asked Mrs. Pemble of the man. 

“Oh! the gemmen have paid, he took the whole ’bus, as there 
shouldn’t be no babbies; he makes more fuss about the babbies 
than about the Rooshuns. He’s a queer cove, he is; but he always 
do everythink very genteel—all right, marm;” and with this, he 
handed Mrs, Pemble a little Turkish bag, which she had left in the 
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CHAPTER IV, 
HUNKS. 


Havint inquired the whereabout of Peele’s coffee-house, Mrs. 
Pemble proceeded thither, not a little nervous at going to a place 
of the sort, and troubled moreover with sundry misgivings, that _ 
perhaps after all, from the signature of ‘ Hunks,” the advertise- 
ment might be a hoax; yet, no, the wording was too genuine, 
honest and straightforward for that; an original the writer might 
be, but she liked originals, they were generally sterling characters 
and had kind hearts; a case in point was that Mr. Phippen she 
had just left, an evident oddity; but what a kind good nature, for 
had he not promised to interest himself about Harcourt? For her 
part she hated those characters of and for the million, who, like the 
misfitting coats for the poor soldiers during the Peninsular War, 
seemed all cut out by wholesale from the same model, without re- 
ference to the diversity of dimensions for which they were intended. 
And with these and similar reflections, she reached the place of 
rendezvous. Not liking to risk the ridicule of a hoax, or ineur a jest 
with a waiter by asking for “ Hunke,” she had copied the conclu- 
sion of the advertisement in order to place it in the hands of 
whoever she might see; merely saying that she had come about 
that advertisement. Accordingly, there stood a waiter already in 
the door-way, to receive her or any one else’s communications. 
There is no use in describing him, for all waiters have the same 
likeness of genus that all terriers, or mastiffs, or monkeys have, 
only differing in degree; save that with the quadrupeds the chief 
characteristic is in the tail, whereas with bipeds it is in the head, 
and there is an elaborate making the most of it about the heads of 
all waiters, however lank and limp the rest of their bodies may be, 
that bears a striking analogy to the dilations of soda-water and 
champagne corks, which rise above the iron restraints the tyranny 
of custom has imposed upon them, and swelling with the effer- 
vescing aspirings of the pent-up spirit within, nobly make head 
against the pressure from without ; consequently the head and the 
napkin constitute the idiosyncrasies of the waiter; the latter being 
invariably worn where the inhabitants of the moon are said to 
‘earry their heads, viz.: under their arm. Next to the waiter’s 
head come his feet ; there may indeed be, and most probably is 


“Some short intermediate degree 
*Tween the head and the heels, some small apace 
Like that between dinner and tea.” 


But next to the head, the feet are the most remarkable points 
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about the waiter, not so much in themselves as on account of the 
extraordinary kind of leather or prunella nondescript chauseeurs 
into which they are always inducted, which seem only half a shoe, 
and yet not quite a slipper; and though they have all the abandon 
and laisser aller of the latter, they sometimes miraculously contrive 
to achieve all the creaking clamour of the former. Now, to the 
head and feet standing at the door of the coffee-house, Mrs. Pemble 


presented her paper, adding— __ ‘ 
‘“‘T have come in answer to this advertisement; is the gentle- 


man here ?” 

Whereupon removing the napkin from under his arm and 
glancing over the paper, he bowed very civilly, saying — 

“He is, ma’am; be so good as to walk this way,—and you will 
avoid the coffee-room, as the gentleman is in a private room.” 

And with a beating heart she followed her conductor down a 
passage, at the end of which he threw open the door of a small 
room, merely saying— 

‘A lady, sir—about the advertisement in-The Times.” 

“*Oh! beg of her to walk in?” said an exceedingly benevolent 
locking man of about seventy, with a sort of loose, rather than 
slovenly, military dandyism about him, such as distinguished the 
heroes of the Wellington campaigns, fer he wore a loose black 
silk cravat, over which his shirt collar fell limply, and still retained 
the old broad shirt frill, not however worn ostentatiously, but 
peeping out like a bunch of white lilies from between a sort of 
military under white kerseymere waistcoat; the lapels of his dark 
blue surtout coat thrown back, his only ornaments being the 
exceedingly fine texture and dazzling whiteness of his linen and 
the solid gold of his waistcoat and shirt buttons; his hair, though 
now perfectly white and giving the effect of powder, judging from 
his eyes and eye-brows, must originally have been dark ; his tall, 
erect figure and military air, coupled with his shrewd keen eye, 
open countenance, and peculiarly benevolent smile, gave him the 
air not so much of one used to command as of one accustomed to 
be obeyed. The very first glance of this unmistakeable GENTLE- 
MAN, coupled with his deep mellow and particularly sweet voice, 

uite re-assured Mrs. Pemble, at whose entrance he had risen from 
the easy chair in which he had been reading the paper, and him- 
self handing her a seat after bowing to her with as much respect 
as if she had been a princess, said, with a quiet smile and his slow 
quiet voice, which he never either raised or hurried even when 
uttering the keenest sarcasms: 

‘* Madam,—for want of a better master of the ceremonies, I 
must introduce myself as the ‘Hunks’ of The Times, though I 
hope not a Hunks of the oheiier times, the one great characteristic 
of which is meanness~begipning with pecuniary meanness, and 
branching off into every other sort. owe you not only an 
‘apology, but also an explanation for having brought a lady toa 
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coffee-house; but I am only a bird of passage in London, and 
could not very well appoint you to meet. me at the United Service 
Club. I might certainly have done so at Mivart’s Hotel, where 
I am stopping, but I thoughtif 1 made that the place of rendezvous 
I should be inundated with Misses, or ‘parties,’ as they would 
most probably call themselves, ia reply to my advertisement ; 
whereas I was perfectly convinced that to an advertisement signed 
‘Hunks,’ and dated Peele’s Coffee-house, none but a really seu- 
sible woman would have the courage (which always includes 
conscience) to reply. You will pardon me, I hope Madam, for’ 
putting you through a little verbal exercise, as the young people 
for whom J wish to enlist your services are orphans, and my 
grandchildren ; and I grieve to say they have had a succession of 
governesses who, having taken high degrees in the current vulgar- 
isms of the day, have infected them; and as I am determined tuo 
disinfect them before it is too late, I have resolved not to engage 
any one who has graduated in this school; and itis for this reason 
that I require a lady not only to know Latin, but who has learnt 
English classically, as I prefer Dryden’s English to Mr. Dickens’s ; 
and I wish her moreover to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
standard literature of her country, by which | don’t mean the 
puffular authors of the present day, though my tariff includes 
some of the deservedly popular, who will live long afier the puffs 
are blown out.” 

As he spoke he took a pencil and some tablets from his waistcoat. 
pocket, and then added— ra Be 

“JT hope I have not been the means of bringing you froma very 
great distance ?”’ 

“T am staying at Chelsea; but the distance was nothing to me, 
as J came in an omnibus.” 

“ You--——?” and here her interlocutor turned his right ear 
slightly towards her, as if he had not quite caught the conclusion 
of her reply. 

“‘J.eame in an omnibus,” she repeated. 

“Right!” said her companion, and noting something on his 
tablets, then added ;— 

“I suppose you do not happen to have any of your sketches 
with you that I could see?” : 

‘No, I have not, but if it were not detaining you too leng, I 
could return and get them or bring them to-morrow.” 7 
Right!” again. “Now do you know why I have twice ‘said 
ee your answers, to the only two questions I have yet asked 

ou 

‘* No, I really do not.” 

Well, I'll tell you; because you said you came in an omni- 

“8; had you said you had ridden in one, I should have ‘gat up, 

ened the door, and begged you to ride back whenever you 

ed; and when I asked you if you had any of your sketches ” 
B 
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with you, which I only did as another decoy, you did not say, as 
a housemaid or any modern literary lion might have done, that you 
could ‘fetch’ them, but that you could bring or get them.” 

“Oh! sir,” said Mrs. Pemble, ‘it is a great pleasure to me to 
hear that you have as strong an objection to all these kitchen exotics 
made patent by modern literature as I have, and perhaps it will 
gave you both time and trouble, if I give you a short catalogue 
raissonné of all my favourite aversions in this way.” 

“The very thing I should like, Madam.” 

Well, ‘such lhe,’ ‘the like,’ ‘be grudge!’ ‘please,’ for if you 

please ; ‘a deal,’ for a great deal ; ‘a many,’ for many; some ‘ parties’ 
object, for some persons object ; and worse still, ‘a party’ called, 
instead of a person called; ride, for drive; ‘fetch’ for get, go for, 
or bring; except when used in reference to poodles and pointers, 
who do ‘ fetch and carry ;’ ‘I’m not going to! and I don’t intend 
to!’ or ‘I shan’t be able to,’ for I don’t intend to do so, &c., &e. 
‘Sewing’ applied indiscriminately to all kinds, or any sort of needle- 
work ; ‘‘ whetever ts the matter ?” for what is the matter ? or what on 
earth is the matter? ‘just lke I did,’ for that’s exactly what I did; 
or if asked which of those two Jadies was Mrs. B.? to reply as so 
many young ladies elegantly do—‘ Well, I expect it was the one in 
blue.’ Now, expectation being strictly the property of the future, 
it is really dishonest to drive it back into the service of the past; 
then come ‘ very pleased,’ for ‘ very much pleased ;’ with legions 
more slip-slop and endless mispronunciations, which I cannot now 
enumerate. Itis true that Aristotle has laid it down—that one 
should think like the wise, but speak like the common people; 
but with the usual parsimonious retrenchments of the present day, 
peaple seem to have decapitated this axiom, and gone wild in 
carrying out the latter portion of it only.” 
_ “ Hear! hear!” said her very attentive listener, knocking his 
pencil gently on the table, his eyes sparkling with sympathetic 
approbation; ‘I see we agree perfectly as to our wishing, if 
possible, to check the horrible St. Bartholomew that is going on 
with regard to cur mother tongue: and now, madam, as your 
pupils will be left entirely under your control—a trust which, from 
the little ] have seen of you, 1 think you appear to be quite worthy 
of,—{ should like to have an outline of your plan of education.” 

This Mrs. Pemble gave him, entering into the minutest details, 
which she prefaced by telling him how much such homely notions 
had shocked the ‘ faristocratic” susceptibilities of Mrs. Fitz- 
Smugsby and the other ladies of her calibre. 

“ Excellent! admirable!’ said her auditor, when she had ceased 
speaking ; ‘‘ nothing can be better, and I see my own dreams about 
to be realized.” ‘And now may I ask,” added he, with the 
game low, harmonious voice and quiet smile, “as the Yankees say 
-—where were you raised, Madam? for you appear to have literally 
been raised so much above par, that one is naturally anxious to 
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know; for I can gafely say that it is not every day that one meets 
with so distinguished a person.” 

“Ah! Sir,” said Mrs Pemble, with a very becoming because a 
very genuine blush, “ your praises would, I fear, make me very 
vain if the truth of an old French maxim did not come to my 
assistance, and by raising my pride put down my vanity—‘ si vous 
prenez le soin, et la peine, de valoir quelque chose; vous ne vous 
distinguerez jamais,’ says some old French author, whose name I 
forget.” be | 

You, at all events, will never convince any one of the truth of 
that assertion, Madam, being such-a palpable refutation of it in 
your own person; but generally speaking, I believe it to be 
perfectly true; indeed everything now-a-days confirms its truth, 
when we have so many scoundrels in politics, and so many black- 
guards in literature, all playing into each other’s hands, and having 
made of letters, which is nominally a republic, an oligarchy repre- 
sented by a set of not only close but fearfully rotten boroughs, 
whose holders pass to the extensive ignorance of the novel-reading 
public, as profound and original geniuses, by being burglars to 
living authors, and resurrectionists to dead ones.”” 

»  ™ Do you not think this degeneracy in literature, and above all in 
‘ literary men, was most prophetically accounted for by Vicesimus 
« Knox, when he said ‘the depraved taste of readers is another cause 
‘ of the degeneracy of writers. ‘They who write for the public must 
i gratify the taste ofthe public. In vain would be their compositions 
formed on the model of the best writers and regulated bythe precepts 
of the moat judicious critics, if they conform not to the popular ca- 
# price, and the mistaken judgment of the vulgar. In an age when the 
é the taste for reading is universal, many works contemptible both 
yin design and execution, will be received by a certain class of 
g readers with distinguished applause. The want of the merits of 
«just reasoning and pure language is to the greater part, the half- 
erie and the ignorant, no objection. In truth, unconnected 
: thought and superficial declamation are congenial to minds un- 
# accustomed to accurate thinking, and insensible to the charms of 
finished excellence. Hence the writers of acknowledged abilities 
“and learning have been known, when ari aimed at popularity, to 
;velinguish real excellence and adopt a false taste in opposition to 
“their own judgment,’ ” 

= ‘True, Madam ; and nothing can be more apposite than your 
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saufficient—Tritons of the literary fry, who do not court popularity 

mpecause they think they can command it, and neither adopt nor 

dgnvent a style, but excavate one? Look at Carlyle, for thstance, 

yevho, barring his pantheistic spiritualism, whiffed through Gothe’s 

met off meerschaums, might pass for an original thinker, especially 
a . , Rn “ 
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among those who have not been in the habit #€ importing their 
ideas, but do their own thinking in their immediate narrow circles, 
if it were not for that confounded old creaking, rusty, sixteenth-cen- 
tury style, which he has thought fit to take up, and of which to 
adopt its and his jargon, the chiefest abominations are the constant 
backslidings into paralytic, rheumatic, obsolete phrases, and the like. 
In his uncouth bearishness of manner and of avis the man mais 
his own fame, and, instead of being chronicled in the archives of 
posterity, as Thomas Carlyle the historian, he stands a preat 
chance, through his grotesque affectation, of pairing off with Jack 
the Giant Killer, as Carlyle the Munkey Flayer! and those living 
in the year two thousand and fifty-six, may accept this as a pro- 
pheey, that some Herr Von Muddlebrains, from Leyden, in or 
about that year, will in joining an archeological pilgrimage to 
Chelsea, discover on the site of Cheney Row, amid innumerable 
clay pipe bowls, mummied gutta-percha-looking fragments, sup- 
posed to be the superficial or outside portion of that profound, but 
very abominable compound a German sausage ; and the dééris of 
divers stone vessels, impossible at that distance of time to decide 
whether they were the scattered descendants of beer or ink bottles. 
Professor Von Muddlebrains will, 1 say, in all probability, discover 
amid these ruins the following extract from a diary in the hand 
writing of the author of ‘Sartor Resartus,’ which from the 
peculiar character of the writing will give rise to great disputes 
among the antiquaries, the majority stoutly maintaining it to be the 
fragment of a monkish legend, till the perusal of the following 
entry will at once end the dispute, and decide the authorship—by 
being what the gifted writer himself would have designated a most 
copious era-cxpounding vice-vigesimating and manners-mawling 
exeerpt ! 

“** April Ist, 1855.—It is a noticcable thing that I walked with my 
wife to Bath House to-day; our flunkey waiting on us with pow- 
der (!) and his long guld-headed cane, which this day he wears for 
the first time to outdo Mr. Dickens’s foot-boy, who looks more of a 
lamplighter, printer’s devil, or the like. My wife, mighty pleased, 
and J, on to Fudgester’s to put my name down as one of a commit- 
tee for receiving subscriptions for the descendant of a god-daughter 
of Dr. Busby’s, who has in her possession the hat he wore in 
Charlcs the Second’s presence, and the identical birch whereby he 
inoculated the boys with Greek, Latin, and a seginent of grammar, 
the rod being the best authenticated relic of the two extremes ; 
palman qui merutt ferat, the birch, or the like.’ 

“Now, in old writers, there is an unction in this style, for 
whatever is natural in style or manner never offends ; it is affecta- 
tion alone which the palate of our taste always rejects, and it is 
very natural for a writer of the seventeenth century to tell ue ‘in 
the language of his day, that when Orodes was sitting at the 
marriage feast of hie son Pacorus, and was sent by Surenas the 
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. head of his enemy Crassus, that ‘they melted gold and poured it 
into the mouth of the decollated head by way of mockage, as if 
they would in that way satiate his great and greedy thirst for it ;’ 
or when epeaking of Cesar leading young Juba, the king of 
Mauritania’s son, captive to Rome, another old writer says: 
‘However, from his captivity he gained the benefit of having a 
Roman education, whereby he became one of the learnedest men 
of the age in which he lived ;’ we accept the assertion without 
stumbling over the wording. But when in the nineteenth century 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle belabours us with the ‘ beautifulest ’ ‘ learned. 
est’ and ‘ antiquatedest’ terms he can excavate and ‘ the like,’ we 
resent being towed along after this obsolete fashion, and feel that 
he has passed the rubicon of affectation, and pinged into the 
ridiculous. A still more antiquated historian than these two [ 
have just cited, in speaking of one of the Claudii, says with the 
greatest possible good faith, and all solemnity unwitting of the 
ludicrous: ‘This Claudius was of that noble family, a young 
gentleman of great parts, and of a very bold and enterprising 
genius, but excessive lewd !” 

““ Now just fancy reading this fact, similarly worded in the pages 
of Macanlay!! But there can be no doubt that had Thomas Carlyle 
had anything to do with ‘The Lays of Antient Rome,’ he would, 
without scruple or remorse, have hatched just such another 
paragraph.” 

“Well,” laughed Mrs. Pemble; “with no offence to the 
aboriginals, setting aside the matter, the manner is very Carlylean ; 
but do you not also think that a certain class of soi-disant books 
for children, with nothing on earth in them but a set of @ propos 
de bottes religious sentences, strung together on a Jong string of 
the most excruciating vulgarisms, have also (from the outrageous 
manner in which they are puffed, and consequently sold), done 
much to vitiate the taste and manners of the juvenile reading 
public ?”” 

““Ah! there I so cordially agree with you, that I must answer 
you in four lines that Ponsard, in his fine play of Charlotte Corday, 
put into the mouth of Marat :— 

‘Je veux avec un soc, retourter les sillons, 
A Vombre les habits, au sole les haillons, 
Rangez vous grands seigneurs, laquais et valetaille, 
Le peuple va passer, salut a la canaille!’”’ 

“Qui, c’est vraiment, bien le cas, de le dire,’ said Mrs. Pemble; 
“but to return to our own literati;—we must not include them 
all in one fell swoop, for many, whether in the depths of philosophy 
and science, or the sparkling surface of light literature, have ac- 

uired a just, and I should say enduring, fame. Now Thackeray, 
or instance—do you not admire his books? There is no clumsy 
journeyman exaggeration about them, no vulgarity, and they are 
‘60 true.to the hollow world that they describe, with yet a leaven 
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of human kindness running through them, which we feel is the 
author’s own little bit of reality, making the fiction rise in pro- 
portion.” . 

“I do admire Thackeray’s books exceedingly, and formerly 
admired the man himself, but latterly, upon the two unerring 
principles of ‘tell me your company, and 1’ll tell you what you 
are,’ and ‘who can touch pitch and not be defiled?’ I certainly 
admire the man less, though not his works. But for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t ask me about the politico-literary tribe, and if'you ask 
me no questions, as the children say, I will tell you nolies. There 
is one especial pair of literary-politico charlatans, whose ruthless 
inconsistencies have, as Lord Albemarle said of Lord Temple and 
George Grenville, bullied or bored almost every contemporary 
statesman. But this is, essentially, an age of seeming and of 
shams—in short, of humbug, in every walk of life; and there being 
more hard, stick-at-nothing, scientific, villany abroad than there 
ever was, in order to cover this adamantine substratum as they do 
chimney-pieces, with velvet, the reigning cant of the day is an 
affectation of uncommon softness and summer-morning milduess, 
and a professed aversion to all acts of cruelty, and still more to all 
violent language; but unfortunately this verbal millenium, which 
exacts that we should treat our foes with as much apparent respect 
as our friends, not only has degenerated into the foulest hypocrisy, 
but has driven the tide of popular sympathy into an inverse 
current, so that it generally flows for the aggressor, but seldom 
for the victim,—thus thanks to pseudo philosophers who wedge 
themselves among the leaden crudities of German materialism, 
till they have not a single feeling left, from each successively 
having flowed away in rhetorical small beer; or thanks to the still 
worse, because more immediately pernicious, influence of aspirants 
in the slippery arena of politics, who retail the plausible puerilities 
of a Brummagen philanthropy, which advocates the abolition of 

ibbets before it has discovered even an abatement for crime, and 
would fell the gallows tree but leave the gallows fruit, to constitute 
a hideous traffic in the mart of nations. We may poison either 
morally or physically as much as we please, the only unpardonable 
thing being the victims, or their friends speaking of such deeds in 
strong language. If a man@é guilty of this ‘bad taste,’ it is 
uncharitable ; if a woman, it is unfeminine. Why, Madam, would 
you. believe it, a short tjme ago a young ruffian was tried in my 
county for having three successive times administered arsenic to 
his poor old and most indulgent father, and the third time the 
parricide had nearly effected his revelting crime; the evidence 
against him was strong as that of Holy Writ, including the 
testimony of a celebrated chemist, and every one in court, begin~ 
ning with the judge, thought that the wretch must pay the forfeit 
of his crime, when ‘0, the sapient jury electrified the court by 


bringing in a verdict of ‘Nor Guiuty!’ The next day the fore. 
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man of the jury publicly declared that every one of them to a man, 
knew and believed the prisoner to be guilty, but that they did not 
like the idea of his being hanged, and so they brought him in 
‘nor curity !!? Their benevolence being such that they thought 
it better to let him Joose upon society to accomplish the murder of 
his father, and Gop knows how many more, as it is a well 
authenticated fac¢ in the statistics of crime, that poisoners always 
GO ON, one murder never sufficing them, for it is the dram-drink- 
ing of crime, the appetite for which ‘grows upon what it feeds.’ 
A dark portentous sign of the times truly, when her pretended 
friends take advantage of the bandage that is over the eyes of 
Justice, to blunt her swoml.and slip false wejghts into her scales, 
so that she metes out to the victim the punishment or the culprit, 
and to the criminal the impunity of innocence; but.no wonder, 
when we have ‘ gifted authors’ writing disgusting manuals of 
crime tad easy that may serve as poisonings for the million, 
while the ‘gainbile with which they accompany these revolting 
dramas, is the abolition of the gallows. But each man is the 
compl@x,god.of his owt’ idolatry, and the high priest of his own 
altar ; arid therefore, as regards hanging, _ 


They best can rail against it 
Who degerve it most ! 


But I am forgetting all this time,- Madam, that I asked youa ques- 
tion and never gave you time to answer it; being so exceedingly 
pleased with the little I have seen of you, I am naturally anxious 
to know the name of the lady whom I uae the honor of address- 
ing, and as many of her antecedents as she may-choose to favour 
me with,” . os se 

For a moment. Mrs. Pemble hesitated, looked down and coloured 
to her temples, as she felt the kind buf still “‘Scrutinizing glance of 
her companion fixed upon her; but. at‘length summoning all her 
courage to do what she knew must be done, she said— 

“ Certainly, Sir, and, éyen, were my, confidence not attracted to- 
wards you as it is, ow relative positions démand that I should deal 
in every way candidly with you; I must, therefore, begin by making 
a confession, which I feel will prejudice you against me, and that 
is that I have hitherto sought to obtain an engagement under a 
feigned name.” 

Here her auditor looked a little disconcerted, and slightly knit 
his brows. | 

“But,” continued she, having noticed both the expression and 
the movement, “as I have—that is—as I think I may have, a firm 
reliance upon your honor that whether you engage me or not, 
‘you will preserve my secret inviolate, as a gentleman, I will ac- 
quaint you with my real name, which may, perhaps, in some degree 
PS ae ay former subterfuge of assuming a name to which I have 
no Ge 
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_ “Stop, Madam,” interrupted he, taking a card-case from ‘his 
pocket, and as he finished speaking, handing her one of his cards, 
*« flattered as I am by your good opinion, before you bestow your 
confidence it is but fair that you should know on whom you do 
so; and as my very—I suppose your ‘ clever’ men would call it 
medtocre and borné—ambition has been merely to deserve to be 
considered that untelling, untrumpeted thing, AN HONEST MAN, 
I believe I have tolerably well achieved my little aim inthe world, 
which I tell you not so much in the way of self-praise, which is 
always not only an odious, but a suspicious thing, as to re-assure 
ou.” 

: Mrs. Pemble glanced at the card, and with a deeper blush than 
had yet suffused her face, while the tears welled up into her eyes 
as she read— 
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said, “ Oh! Sir, how often I have heard my father speak of you, 
and in what terms!” 

“Your father! pray, Madam, what is, or rather what was your 
maiden name?” 

* Danvers,” murmured Mrs. Pemble, covering her face with 
her handkerchief to stifle one or two hysterical sobs. 

“God bless me! is it possible! Whata daughter, or rather the 
daughter of my old friend Benbow Danvers?” | 
_ * Yes, he was my father, and when I tell you he never al a 
my ill-fated marriage, and would not even see me on his death-bed, 
where I had no mother to stand between me and his anger, you 
may guess, Sir, that ] have some reason to conceal my name.” 

“Ah, poor Ben! poor Ben! that confounded obstinacy which 
he misnomered firmness, was his onz fault, but it was great 
ae to have made half a dozen large sized ones. Yes, yes, I 
heard all about your marriage, and only wished I had been in 
England instead of India at the time, or that poor Ben had not 
died before my return home; and though I have tried to find you 
out through every channel, to think I should never have succeeded; 
till lo! this lucky turn of Providence, which we err materially in 
calling chance, has at once brought about what all my efforts 
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failed to do; for that d——d flint of an uncle of yours, Melville 
Danvers, affected to have no suspicion where you were to be found, 
and as for your maternal uncle, Lord Dunnington, though I don’t 
know him, I wrote to him, but he also was one of the know nothings! 
But come, my dear child,” added he, taking her hand in the 
kindest manner, as he seated himself beside her, “ now that I Lave 
found you, let me heag your whole history from yourself.” 

And accordingly, after a little more very natural emotion, Mrs. 
Pemble began at the beginning, and gave him her whole history 
since her marriage down to Harcourt’s departure for the Crimea, 
dwelling very slightly both upon her own sacrifices and privations, 
and her husband’s misconduct; for his sins had been more those 
of ornission than of commission, as he had never personally bru- 
talised or persecuted her; and after all, that is the Alpha and 
Omega of unpardonable marital sin with most women. In con- 
clusion she put forward the same family reasons for her assumed 
name that she had previously given Mr. Phippen. For a few 
seconds after she had ceased speaking there was a profound silence, 
and Sir Gregory Kempenfelt seemed lost in thought. 

‘“‘Ah! sir,” said Mrs. Pemble, timidly, “I fear after what I 
have told you, you will not take me.” 

‘* Not, certainly, my dear, as a governess, but as I know no one 
who has taken such high and honorable degrees in the most 
severe but best of all training schools—that of misfortune, there is 
no one whom I should feel so glad to entrust my three treasures 
to, or so grateful for her care of them.” 

“Oh! only on one condition, my dear Sir Gregory, indeed, 
indeed, I'cannot accept your kindness on any other, and that is, 
that I am their governess ; nothing more, nor nothing Jess.” 

“What! you will not consent to be the honoured guest of your 
father’s oldest friend.” 

“No, my dear Sir Gregory, I—I—will not, that is, I cannot ; 
for guests neither do nor can perform conscientiously and respect- 
ably the duties of a governess.” 

“You are right, my dear; it shall be as you wish,” said he, as 
if a thought had suddenly struck him, and he paused in the act of 
taking a pinch of snuff; “and besiggs, your incognita will be 
better preserved; I had nearly forgotten that; and no wonder, 
for you have not yet told me either your real name, or your nom 
de guerre.” 

“ My nom de grammaire you should rather say ; well, my gover- 
ness name is Pemble, my real name Penrhyn.” 

* Ah! yes, | remember,” said Sir Gregory, touching his fore- 
head with the fore-finger of his right hand ;”’ your husband was in 
some dragoon regiment, was he not?” 

“Yea, the 14th Light Dragoons; I fear if his services had been 
longer or greater than a protracted peace ever affords an oppor- 
tunity for, they would avail nought in favour of poor Harcourt; 
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there appears to be such terrible mismanagement in every way: in 
the present war.” 2 eas ao" 
Nay, for that matter, my dear, don’t you know that the present 
times cee miraculously unite the two apnareouy incompatible 
-extremen, of being the best and the worst in the world; but really, 
not only is history always repeating itself in its broad outline of 
eat events, but if any one had the patience to carefully read over 
the debates and foreign and domestic intelligence for the last two 
hundred years, he would be very apt to think that neither a man, 
a mitister, nor a measure hdd’ been changed since then, so exactly 
does the very wording of these documents, even to the pasquinades 
of those times, fit and suit these; for instance, I have here in my 
cket-book an extract from the London Gazette of 1790, describ- 
ing the loss of ‘the Royal George’ at Spithead, the very ship in 
which your father served as a midshipman, and in which my poor 
uncle, Admiral Kempenfelt, lost his very valuable life in so pro- 
voking.a manner. Not to bore you with the whole of it, just listen 
to the conclusion, with the cut at the government, and the rap over 
the knuckles for the Lords of the Admiralty, which would do 
admirably for an article in The Times of 1855, touching the Baltic 
Fleet. Here it is:—* The loss of the Royal George must be recent 
in the minds of every one, and affords a dreadful instance of the 
uncertainty of human life. At the time she foundered in Spithead 
the unfortunate Admiral Kempenfelt was shaving himself in the 
uarter gallery of his cahin. Many have been the conjectures on 
this extraordinary event, and the late Captain Martin Waghorn, 
who commanded her, was tried by a court martial, and most 
honorably acquitted. It appeared that the ship was upon the 
heel for the purpose of having her sides caulked and payed, when, 
without any previous alarm, she instantly went down! .What 
went very much in favour of Captain Waghorn on his triat;4as 
the following circumstance,—that at the time this devoted ship 
was undergoing a fashionable repair at Plymouth, her timbers were 
80 very rotten that a common walking-cane penetrated her sides, 
so that there was not strength sufficient to fasten the ring-holte. 
Such being (as it was) absolutely the case, it is but reasonable to 
apprehend that the guns on the weather side gave way, and con- 
signed at least 800 souls to a premature grave! Humanity prompts 
‘me at this moment of my feeling to suggest the propriety of em- 
barking at least the first Lord of the Adimiralty, the Surveyor of 
the Navy, and the Master Shipwright of the King’s yard in one of 
these partially repaired ships, for the pleasure of a month’s cruise 
in the Bay of Biscay. ‘Nauticus Junior.’ 

*“* And some seven and twenty years prior to this, the news from 
Russia, and the speculations upon her policy touching Turkey and 
the Crimea, and the little reliance to be placed in her good faith as 
to concluding a peace with Great Britain, might be stereotyped as 
our Crimean news in 1855. Then again, I, asa young man, can 
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remember when the fever of the day was the moot point of some 
perverted or pervertible sentence of the King of Spain, in some 
knotty treaty of which the Brights and Cobdens of that day took 
one sitle, and ‘the heaven-born minister’ another; and then in the 
opposition journals we'd have this sort of barometer paragraphs: 
f Labourad dissertations have appeared in several newspapers, 
avowedly on the side of the Minister, explaining and proving the 
exclusive right of the Spaniards to Nootka Sound, and all the coast 
of North California. Wherefore is all this ? 


Quorsiim hee tam putida tendunt ? 


Mr. Pitt, we sincerely believe, has more spirit as well as more 
sense, than to make peace with the Spaniards without some con- 
cession more marked, some sacrifice more substantial, than 
equivocal words in an equivocal manifesto. He will never expose 
himself to the interpretation that his adversaries would give to a 
mighty armament raised on the eve, nay, during the time, of a 
general election, but dispersed re infecta on the meeting of Parlia. 
ment, to the observation that all that has yet been conceded by 
Spain, even without menaces of hostility, and, above all, to the 
direct contrast between his own tamencss and the prudent firmness 
of our ally the King of Prussia, who has obtained one million six 
hundred thousand pounds sterling as an indemnification for those 
expensive preparations by which he enforced a pacification between 
Austria and the Porte, and maintained the balance of Europe.’ 
It is true that we must now substitute Russia for Spain, our pru- 
dent ally Napoleon the Third for our potational ally the King of 
Prussia, and Lord Panmure for Mr. bit; but gu reste, you see, 
our paper wars, at least, were always waged much after the same 
fashion, except that there is more strongly developed and perfec- 
tionised intellect in one column of the Times alone in 1855, than 
could have been extracted from the whole periodical press at the 
beginning of this century. But, not to take up more of your 
morning, which I have no doubt would be otherwise much better 
employed, I must now tell you about your pupils, who are, as I 
before told you, orphans ;—they are the children of my poor 
daughter; for I, like your father, had but an only child, and 
though her mother died when she was but three years old, I never 
married again, for I never yet saw the woman whom I thought 
worthy of filling the place either in my heart or my home which 
she had filled so entirely and so admirably. Neither am I one of 
those who think it indispensalle that landed property should go 
in the male line, and that girls should be brought up full of arti- 
ficial wants and refinements with perfectly empty pockets, so that 
they generally either sink, or sell themselves to supply those wants ; 
yet, on the other hand, considering the stagnant conventionality 
and the rampant vice of the haute volée of English society, an 
heiress is 9 ort of magazine of human gunpowder, running terrible 
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risks from every spark that comes in her way, and generally fired 
at lnet by the satel of some designing plotter; however, there is 
but one security against such and all other contingencies, which is, 
to take every reasonable precaution and leave the issue to Gon. 
Being ordered with my regiment out to India in 1825, 1 left Linda, 
my daughter, in England to bz educated; and as ten years after 
there wag no chance of my immediate return home, I had her sent 
out to me, and, as she inherited both her mother’s beauty (which 
had neither a fault nor an equal) and her loveable disposition, my 
affection and my pride were alike gratified. Far Jess beauty than 
my poor Linda possessed goes a great way in India, where admi- 
ration is plentiful and personal attractions rare, so that she soon 
became the reigning belle of Calcutta; and, as you may suppose, 
I was more fearful than anxious that she should marry; not 
that I had the slightest objection to her making the fortune as 
well as the happiness of even an honest subaltern, provided he was 
honest and every way worthy of her, and a gentleman by birth; 
but she did not keep me nor her numerous admirers long in sus- 
pense, for her choice soon fell upon the handsome and all-accom- 
plished Charles Egerton (a son of Lord George Egerton), who was 
then on the Governor-General’s staff, though he had nothing but 
his staff appointment; still, as Linda, as the heiress of Baron's 
Court, had enough for both, I never thought of making that an 
objection ; and a finer young fellow in every way it was impossible 
to see anywhere, moreover exceedingly handsome, ce que ne géle 
rien, asthe French say; indeed, he possessed the very rare test 
of superiority~-that of being an idol among women not preventing 
his unbounded popularity among men, under the title of ‘THE 
Best FeLLow 1n tHe Worip!’ Well, they were married, and 
for four years they were as happy as it is possible to be on this 
side the grave ; but towards the bagiahibe of the eighth year, that 
skeleton, which the Italians say is in every family, left its niche to 
wander through their elysium and cast its cold dark shadow across 
their threshold, for Linda had just made the discovery, and, what 
was even worse, Linda’s father, that Charles Egerton was a 
gambler; and the reason this discovery had not been made sooner 
was, that he had hitherto been a successful one; but Fortune 
played him false at last, and on one fatal cast he lost £50,000; the 
‘winner was a plodding, money-scraping, almost money-coining 
Anglo-East-Indian, who had come out some ten years before as a 
writer, without (as the story went) baving five pounds in his 
pocket, and was then one of the richest Nabobs in the Presidency, 
and on the eve of returning to England to become an Hast-India 
Director, which he has since done, and been made a baronet of 
besides, as baronets, like blackberries, have been plentiful of late 

ears. Well, this personage kindly accepted a mortgage upon 

aron’s Court; in four years that mortgage must either be paid 
off or it will be foreclosed, and that is the reason I live entirely 
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in the heat Poor Egerton did not blow his Drains out, which 
is generally the last act of the tragedy of the gamester ; for nature 
was beforehand with him, by carrying him off in a brain fever ; 
and that nothing might be wanting to complete the drama, my 
poor Linda died a month after in giving birth to a son, the little 
fellow who will be your third pupil, for, as he 1s now only seven, 
I wish to have a little Christian principle and human feeling in- 
grafted on his original nature before he goes to a public school to 
have Terence, Horace, Ovid, Sophocles, Aischylus, and other 
Greek and Latin immoralities and inhumanities flogged into him. 
His two sisters, Linda and May, are dear little things, with no 
organic faults of disposition, only a few superficial ones of manner 
and humour. Charley, too, I think, has an excellent heart, which 
his sistere, with their over-weening affection and giving way to 
him on all occasions, have done their uttermost to pervert, by turn- 
ing him into an embryo Turk, as his will with them is law, and the 
only preventative yet discovered for this by the wisdom of the 
maids is, in its turn, making his tyranny the slave of his cowardice, 
for I am sorry to say he is a bit of a coward—an attribute he cer- 
tainly does not inherit from the Kempenfelts, though he may do 
so from the dice-box—as his poor mother trembled at the whisper- 
ing of the wind among the leaves for several months before he 
was born. You must know that my signature of Hunks to that 
advertisement in The Times, is a punishment to Master Charley ; 
for, having refused to give him five shillings to buy a ship from 
the carpenter’s boy, he for three days called me an * Old Hunks ;’ 
I told him if he said that again I would advertise for a governess 
for him and his sisters under the signature of ‘Hunks.’ At first 
he laughed, and thought this a capital joke, but when he found it 
converted into ‘a great fact,’ and actually read it in print, he got 
into a dreadful state, as, from what I could make out through his 
sobs, it appears that his idée fixe is, that nothing less than an ogress 
could reply to an advertisement signed ‘ Hunks.’ ” 

“ Poor little fellow,” said Mrs. Pemble, a smile on her lip, but 
the tears, which had gathered as she listened to the account of the 
ill-fated parents of these poor children, still trembling in her eyes. 

“‘ But,” resumed Sir Gregory Kempenfelt, ‘‘I have not yet 
ave you the whole of the dramatis persone of Baron’s Court, for 
though I am a single man I am not exactly without incumbrances, 
for I have a maiden sister living with me; which, indeed, I should 
be very glad of if one could only induce her to put her temper 
out, instead of which, unfortunately, the least thing puts der out, so 
that she has nothing of charity but her name, which has long 
since distanced faith and hope—at least of any amendment; and 
what I fear is, that this moral Chili vinegar of their aunt Charity’s 
may, have @ pernicious effect upon the tempers of May and 
MINA, 

IT don’t know,” said Mra, Pemble; “I think glaring defects 
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or vices, which affect, or rather militate against the happiness of 
others, if properly managed as warnings, serve as mithridates 
against their own poison.” 

“To a certain extent perhaps they do, but like the constant 
dropping of water on a stone, there is a fretting influence in cease- 
Jess ill-temper that will at last wear through the most adamantine 
patience. But enough of the bane; now let us think of the anti- 
dote. So when, my dear Mrs. Pemble,—since Mrs, Pemble you 
are to be—can you conveniently come down to Baron’s Court? 
which, by the bye, I forgot to tell you is in Flintshire, Mold being 
the post town. Would next Thursday be too soon for you? as that 
is the day I return home, and as the journey, even by the express 
train is rather a long one, I could (should that day suit you) have 
the pleasure of escorting you.” 

“You are very kind; Thursday will suit me perfectly, for as my 
poor Harcourt used to say, one of the advantages of having 
nothing, or perhaps the only advantage of that unincumbered estate 
is, that one is always in marching order. So, as I suppose you 
will go by the nine o’clock morning train, I will be at Euston 
Square a quarter before; and now, my dear Sir Gregory, before I 
wish you good morning, allow me to say what sincere pleasure this 
unexpected, nay guite romantic meeting with my father’s oldest 
and best friend has given me; as his praises, I learnt almost with 
my creed, as a child, As for my gratitude for your most kind 
reception even before you knew who I was, the best way in which 
I can evince that will te by my unremitting devotion to your dear 
little grand-children.” 

“* Come, come, my dear,” said he, with a smile to hide the emo- 
tion that trembled in his voice, “you and I shall quarrel if you 
begin by talking of gratitude and those odious debtor and creditor 
benevolences which English people call “‘ claims ;” we have ail 
claims, or owyht to have upon one another, if we call ourselves 
Christians ; the same claim that he “ who fell among thieves” had 
upon the way-faring Samaritan.” 

Mary Penrhyn’s heart had risen to her throat; so she could 
only prees this fine old English gentleman’s hand in silence, as she 
moved towards the door. 

“ Will you not allow me to see you home inacab? Chelsea is a 
long way from this, and I don’t like the idea of your going alone 
in an omnibus.” 

“No, my dear Sir Gregory, many thanks; but you had better 
not for my sake, for all the world don't know that I have so 
suddenly and strangely had the good fortune to find in you one of 
my father’s oldest friends; and the people of this coffee-house do 
know that I came here to be hired as a governess; and as persons 
in your sphere of life, and still less in inferior ones, are not 
generally so considerate and well-bred to those poor educational 
pack-horses, your doing so might have an equivocal appearance,” 
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You are right, my dear, and I both accept and respect your ob- 
ection, for decidedly in a woman discretion is the wisest part of 
irtue ; but—but’’—(and here this veteran hero ofa thousand fights 
‘oloured like a young girl, as he took her hand and pressed within 
t a £20 note) “you remind me that I must begin and practise 
iow to treat my friend Ben Danvers’s daughter as my governess! 
ind I have always found that in hurrying my governess off at a 
noment’s notice, as I have done you, that they—that I—in short— 
hat the engagement was not considered binding without a trifling 
idyance of salary ;—ha! ha! ha! you see I’m quite au fait to the 
usiness part of the transaction.” 

“Perhaps so, my dear, kind Sir Gregory, for I should think 
its of kindness had heen the business of your life; but, indeed, I 
im in no want of your present thoughtful generosity ; if 1 were, it 
vould be a pleasure and a privilege to be indebted to you.” 

‘Well, it’s very odd!” said he, with one of his joyous smiles, as, 
00 delicately well-bred to force it on her acceptance he replaced 
he note in his waistcoat pocket, “it’s very odd! but whenever I 
iave received my pay at Cox and Greenwood’s, though, ’egad, I 
iave often overdrawn my account, I have never once thought of 
naking them such a pretty speech on the occasion as you have 
ust made me,—but never too old to learn,—so I have no doubt 
hat I, as well as the children, shall improve in time. Waiter! 
thow this lady out;—good morning, Madam,” added he, witha 
wofound bow, as he held the door open for “the governess’ 
Oo pass. : 

A young poet of the present day has eloquently and truly said— 


“* Wherever there is beauty 
There’s a temple and a creed.” 


And what so beautiful as the incense of spontaneous prayer, 
rising from the living altar of a grateful heart to the uncrested 
light of Gon’s Eternal Throne; and had she been kneeling in the 
most gorgeous fane ever erected by human hands, Mary Penrhyn 
could not have prayed more fervently than she did for some 
seconds, as she hurried along that densely crowded, bustling 
thoroughfare, nor have evoked sublimer vistas of the starry home 
of ransomed spirits, than she did through that smoky sky 
above her. 

‘* For heaven reveals praat mysteries 
To truthful hearts and loving eyes; 
To them each providence is clear, 
Old things are new, the distant near, 
The crooked straight, the darkest bright: 
They walk by faith, and not by sight ;’’ 


and it was not till she was rudely jostled by a porter carrying 
an immense round hamper on his head, that she was recalled to 
earth; and then her joy, like all those flowers of paradise, which 
never can take deep root here below, began to be shaded off with a 
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tinge of regret, as she thought of the poor drudge, Sarah Nash, in 
that gloomy house in Church Street, who had been so kind to her 
when she had no one else to be so!—and that poor old Mr. 
Phippen, too, who had lent her the paper, and, above all, who had 
proinised, if ever an opportunity should occur, to be of any service 
he could to Harcourt. She almost wished she could have taken 
them both with her, for it seemed actually ungrateful to go away 
and leave them in that gloomy house. For Sarah she could indeed 
buy.a dress as a little memento of her gratitude, and she deter-~ 
mined that it should be the very best French Merino that could be 
got; as, though poor Sarah had a silken heart, she did not think, 
though used to much dirty work, that as she was noé a barrister, 
a silk gown would be either profitable or becoming to her. But 
Mr, Phippen—what could she give him? She could not afford 
anything very costly; and if she could, ke was no dandy to be 
chained and ringed, or studded like a winter sky of a frosty night. 
Aye, “there was the rub!” and with this last thought pocket- 
handkerchiefs naturally suggested themselves; and so she decided 
upon getting him half-a-dozen voluminous Indian-silk ones and 
hemming them for him herself, in order to make that the excuse 
for so trifling a gift; and, having come to this important decision, 
she entered a shop in Fleet Street where we shall leave her to select 
her purchases; and will, with the reader’s permission, not being 
particularly fond of that locale, take a short stroll in a pleasanter 
part of the town; and, like Bruce, go in quest, not exactly of the 
source of the Nile, but of the Penrhyns; happy that, for once in 
her life at least, poor Mary Penrhyn had been very suCCESSFUL! 





CHAPTER V. 


THE GREAT HOUSE. 
Me “Oh! mystery of Man, from what a depth 


1 2 


Proceed thine honours !’ 


In a fair suburb of the Modern Babylon, far west (where palaces 
rise on the one hand facing the verdant splendours of patriarchal 
trees on the other, whose regal branches, like sylvan kings, have 
bowed gracefully to all the beauties of the metropolis for the last 
three centuries, and whose branches, like a complex protocol, have 
diverted the tntente cordiale of our somewhat uncertain sun from 
their complexions), might be distinguished one goodly edifice in 
particular, for it was even more vast than its neighbours, and the 
exotics that filled its large stone balconies like the hanging gardens 
of Ancient Babylon, embalmed the whole atmosphere of the cause- 
way; so that pedestrian Cockneys plodding their way Nottingshill- 
ward, without any great stretch of imagination, might fancy that 
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e country had kindly come up to town to meet them, and escort 
em “a bit of the way.” Over theportico of this great house 
re emblazoned some right royally supported arms surmounted 
ran Earl’s coronet, whose stone strawberry leaves had a very 
iposing effect: and doubtless it is because anything in the shape 
rank always imposes so much upon English people, that the 
aglish (who are too generous to allow themselves to be out-done) 
turn the compliment, and always impose so much upon anything 
the shape of rank. But although the house in question be- 
nged to a peer—in fact to my Lord Dunnington—yet it was not 
; this time) occupied by its owner, having been let by him, or 
ther by his agent, to a millionnaire Lancashire Baronet, a Sir 
taniferous Thompson ; but greatness, even when greatly housed, 
nnot be despatched at the fag end of a paragraph, but demands, 
d therefore should obtain, a chapter to itself, setting forth its 
‘th, parentage, and edacation, and unravelling its origin, which, 
that of evil, is often very small. 





t CHAPTER VI. 


i ——ALTMAYER.—*‘ Cotton, cotton, some cotton here.’ 

i Birch's Transtation of Faust. 

He by no means common or every-day cognomen of “ Titani- 
rous’” had been bestowed upon its present illustrious owner ‘on 
s entrance into the Thompson’s family by hia maternal uncle, a 
emist, and one of the fifteen aldermen of Manchester, who, struck 
ith the coppery hue of his nephew’s complexion on his first 
trival, had suggested this scientific and symbolical name, which 
lontinued to be equally appropriate to this prosperous scion of the 
louse of Thompson, through all the progressive ascensions of his 
olden career. A small, a very small tenement on the banks of 
be Irk, had been the sphere in which this great luminary had 
sen, and although his mother had heen an heiress in possession 
if FIVE WHOLE HUNDRED POUNDS! and moreover sister to 
\iderman Penrhyn, the chemist, and niece to Mr. Perkins Pen- 
hyn, the great brewer, the alderman’s uncle, yet it was the old 
bel of “ALL FOR LOVE, OR THE WORLD WELL Lost.” So 








M 


e had made a mésalliance and married Richard Thompson, work- 
bg at the mills, while her younger sister, Miss Dora Penrhyn, 
as not alone the beauty of the family, but, contrary to that usual 
Atality, was also the fortunate one, and held her head so high 
at she was not only engaged to be married to the eldest son of 
e chief millowner, where Richard Thompson worked, but had 
mtually an opportunity of jilting him for the liberal member 
Manchester; and as virtue generally is rewarded in thie world 
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at least the virtue of self-interest—she ultimately became the 
Honorable Mrs. Palmytongue Andover, and consequently the 
great lady of the family. Nevertheléss, despite all this growing 
grandeur of the Penrhyns, her brother, the alderman, did not 
entirely abandon Mrs. Richard Thompson, but limitéd his dis- 
leasure to the preparation of a sort of perpetual blister, Diane 
he made her upon all occasions fee] and fruitlessly lament the fool- 
ish step she had taken; for, sooth to say, Richard Thompson was 
an ill-disposed, reckless, dissolute man, whose brain was quite 
turned by the fortune he had married, and he therefore preferred 
any Jennies to spinning-jennies. Nor did the birth of a little girl, 
about a year after his marriage, either sober him or soften the 
Penrhyn family towards his wife; for, except in the Celestial 
Enpire, nowhere is the advent of inferior animals—to wit, a female 
homan being—of less account than in the British empire. So that 
Mrs. Thompson had her little Janet all to herself; the mother 
could weep, and the child cry at their ease, and who should gain- 
say them? And in that same there is a comfort; for as for sym- 
pathy, “ Good lack,” as Mr. Samuel Pepys was-wont to exclaim, 
“that is a phase of the 1pEAL which few succeed in obtaining ; 
whereas sorrow is the work-a-day REALITY of most lives, and it 
is something to have uninterrupted time to do one’s work ;” and 
this luxury Mrs. Thompson and her little future drudge enjoyed 
to the fullest extent. But the case was altered when, three years 
later, a HE Thompson was born into the world; for it occasioned 
what astronomers term a heliacal rising in the house of Penrhyn. 
Mrs. Alderman Penrhyn, as she called herself, and as her “ select 
circle” called her, having the same evening presented her liege 
lord also with a small scarlet screaming machine, whose arrival, 
however, had not been expected for full two months later, as, in 
fact, it was a seven months’ child. The alderman was naturally 
a little flurried at the event; for though confinements are nothing 
in establishments that are used to them, yet such was not the caee 
in the Penrhyn family, in which, for three generations, the cengus 
. had never exceeded an only son and two daughters; and doubtless 
it was this statute of limitation which had caused them to set so 
high a value upon what each gentleman, in his own person, knew 
to be a rarity. No wonder then that, notwithstanding he bore 
the fifteenth segment of the IMPORTANCE oF MANCHESTER, 
Atlas-wise, on his own shoulders, the alderman should feel some- 
what taken aback at this sudden and unexpected arrival of, per- 
haps, a future ornament to the corporation, more especially as 
the Honorable Palmytongue Andover, not at that time married 
to Miss Dora Penrhyn, had promised to stand sponsor to this 
Penrhynian olive-branch, or cotton-cone, as the aforesaid Palmy- 
tongue was wont irreverently to designate his impending god- 
child, when safe beyond the banks of the Irk and all its irksome 
trammels, and within the purlieus of St. James’s. | | 
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| “ Oh, Sir! Mr. Halderman Penrhyn, Sir! your ‘Zady’ waa took’t 
ad, and afore hever [ could hinform you of the awrspicious ewent, 
br send for the doctor, she’ave persented you with the beautifullest 
Babby as hever I see, thof it have come into this here wale of tearg 
by the short cut of a seven months tower, has the nobility hand 
Bentry of the metroplus calls their travels; hand what’s more, Mr. 
Penrhyn, Sir, hit’s a son hand Harr, and the very moral of your- 
kelf; for Penrhyn his printed hon every feater has plain hand 
hindellible as Horrocks hand Miller his on the fag hends of the 
pest white cotton goods.” 

f This volley burst upon the alderman, as he was carefully spelling 
Bver the evening papers, from the voluminous and voluble Mrs. 
Blinks, the ondon monthly nurse, who had come all the way 
fom Whitechapel five months before (that is from the first moment 
fhe “ awrspicious ewent ” could with any probability be anticipated) 
p sustain by her skill, and solace by her society the alderman’s 
dy, as the commercial phrase for wife runs. 

E ‘Bless me, Flinks, you don’t say so,” cried Mr. Alderman 
Penrhyn, starting to his feet as perpendicularly as if he had been 
Salvanised, and flinging down the journal that had heretofore so 
mxclusively engrossed his attention; for what were even politics, 
eeapered to paternity at such a moment. This announcement 
Gad been made in the little back parlour at the rear of the shop, in 
fhe very midst of the storming of Seringapatam, and indeed the 
furried entrance of Mrs. Flinks, not only made all the China bowls 
pid Nankin cups in the semicircular glass and mahogany closet or 
tiffel rattle as if they also were besieged, but the decanter of port 
mid its satellite glasses, that were ranged on the table before the 
Biderman, ring to that degree, that for a few seconds their contents 
mther appeared to be grape shot than grape juice. 

fF “ Lawr, bless you, fr. Penrhvn, Sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Flinks, in 
A preventive-service tone of authority, as she eyed with the glance 
pf a connoisseur the port on the table in which the bee’s-wing in. - 
vitingly fluttered, while at the same time she caught the vanishing 
Biderman by the tails of his coat, “ Pray, be careful not to fluster 
your lady, by your too-sudden hand permiscus happearance afore 
Ber hat this ’ere criticallest time, hand arter hall a haive a gone 
through for your sake, and that hof the noble hand ’spectable 
eenrhyn family, hand though ’eaven forbid has J, Arriet Flinks, 
fhould hever go for to dispute has you was master, Mr. Penrhyn, 
pir, hin your hown ’ouse, yet you will please remember that hon 
phis hoccasion I must be missus hof hall that relates to hupstairs, 
hevent hof your migsue—hexcuse my familiarity—of your dear jody, 
E should say, hand the little stranger; ’Eaven bless them both, 
pand their dear ’usban hand par, who I ’ope won't be no stranger 
y many more sich awrspicious ewents; but pray take a little 
pine, hand hendeavour to ci your feelings—honorable has 
wey are to your present critical cfrcumetances-~atore you rushes 
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ee hinto the presence of your Jady hand the hinnocent 
abe.’ | 
Clearing his throat, as if at a corporation dinner, the alderman 
not only took this advice, but also the hint; and pouring out a 
bumper of port for Mrs. Flinks, and another for himself, gave—if 
not with equal dignity, at all events with more sincerity, the health 
of his wife and son, than that with which he was wont to propose 
prosperity to Church and State at Civic feeds. 

‘A sentiment, Mr. Penrhyn, Sir, which ’Arriet Flinks hig proud 
and ’appy to respond to, and many hof them.” . 

What! wives as well as sons, Mrs. Flinke?’’ chuckled the 
alderman, as he replenished that potentate’s glass as well as his 
own. 

“Well, to be sure, you kare the pleasantest, Sacetiousest gent 
has hever was, but I never holds with ‘usbans a taking hadwantage 
of their ladies’ ’elpless sittiations to hindulge in they sort hof pro- 
fligate bigamy kind of jokes like; I don’t hendeed, you may dieeve 
me Mr. Penr yn, Sir, cause hof course wives ’as their feelings, 
whether they knows it or not, and likewise sich should be con- 
sidered, whether has habsent friends hor present company, which 
has you know his halways hexcepted, so no hoffence, but you'll 
hexcuse me, Sir, for being so plain spoken, has Mother and Little 
Stranger afore hall, his ’Arriet Flinks’s motter.” 

Alderman Penrhyn had scarcely greeted his heir, and congratu- 
lated Mrs. P—— on “that great,” or rather, for the present, ex- 
tremely small “ fact’? of his Majesty George the Third being a 
subject the richer, when he was summoned from the snug room in 
which he was expanding as a husband and budding as a father, by 
the announcement that Sally Cleaver was below, entreating for the 
love of Heaven, that he would come without delay to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, who was not expected to live; the said Sarah Cleaver humbly 
setting forth that she had made a voyage of discovery through 
every public-house in Manchester in quest of Richard Thompson, 
before she had taken the liberty of intruding upon the alderman 
at such an hour; but these voyages, like those to the North Pole, 
having produced no satisfactory result, she had come to report her 
failure at head-quarters, and solicit further assistance. Alderman 
Penrhyn was a little pompous and a little proud, but he was not a 
bad-hearted man ; cadéed. few aldermen are, for the rich viands 
and generous wines that distend into anti-Apolline physical dis- 
proportions the contour of their figures, we firmly believe .at the 
game time expand and mollify their hearts, so that by imbibing the 
turtle they also partake of the dove; not, however, that they are 
the more easily pigeoned on that account. Now, Alderman Pen. 
rhyn was one of those ancient Britons who patronised powder and 
gabe in a pig-tail, and the contrast of the snowy powder against 

is rubieand, not to say purple, face, gave him that sort of zéaphite 
appearance which might have made a tongue and turnips, smoking 
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on his own hospitable board, pass for a striking likeness of him. 

He was, of couree, overflowing with shirt frill; generally wore a 

white waistcoat, in the right pocket of which was a silver enuff- 

box, a thick gold chain, to which were appended from his fob like 

a jack-chain and weights, three huge seals, while the balance of 
power was maintained by an equally Patagonian gold watch within 

the gulf of his pepper and salt only-to-be-hinted-ats, which were 

composed cf an elastic Web called, during the Peninsular war, 

Heaven and the tailors only knew why, ‘‘ Emanuels ;”’ this fabric. 
was of so vigorous, not to say tough a constitution, that no amount 
or length of service could take the shine out of it; on the con- 
trary, the longer these garments were worn, the more they shone, 
especially at the knees. They buttoned tightly at the ankles, but 
thie could only have been discovered when the alderman indulged 

in the otinmn cum dignitate of dressing-gown and slippers; for 
upon all the ordinary and set occasions of life he sported Hessians, 
and now their silken tassels, and the clinking gold of his great 
watch-seals received the sudden impetus of an impatient jerk as 
their wearer uncrossed his legs, upon Mrs. Flinks’s communicating 
in her most official manner, that “a pusson of the name of Cleaver 
was below, and would not have tookt the liberty of calling at sich 
an hour, but that one Mrs. Thompson was dying, and her good- 
for-nothink ’ushan was not to be found no where.” 

“Dying !—bless me !—you don’t say so?—poor thing !-—poor 
Anne! My dear,” turning to his wife, ‘‘you’ll excuse me for 
leaving you, but I can’t let poor Anne die down there all by 
herself.” 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Penrhyn,” acquiesced a feeble voice from 
the bed, “‘ and do say, if there is anything she wants she shall have 
it; Mrs. Flinks had better give you a parcel of baby’s clothes to 
take to her, for he has plenty; and I dare say poor Anne has 
hardly anything to cover the poor child.” 

“hank you, Fanny my dear, you always were a good, kind 
creature—none better,” said the alderman, as he imprinted a,diss 
on his wife's forehead ; and while Mrs. Flinks made up theypiie 
of baby-clothes, he slipped a bottle of hrafdy into hispe 
which caused that shrewd observer, Mrs. Flinks, to say, as sdon as 
the door had closed upon honest Samuel Penrhyn, while she per- 
formed the dramatic little pantomime of wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron— 

“Well! it’s beautiful, to be sure, to see a gentleman hand his 
lady both a helping hon a feller-creeter hin distress, by what hey 
heach feels, haccording to their hown naturs, that felleradrester. 
most wants !” hal 

Upon going down stairs, Samuel Penrhyn found Sally Cleaver, 
a gaunt, bony, miserable woman, all angles, and arteries swollen 
like cords, though certainly not with blood ; for the little there was 
in her body seemed to have got up a revolution, flown in her face, 
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and established a provisional government at the tip of her nose and 
round the rims of her eyes. On her head she wore, in guise of 
bonnet, one of those old brown-black cotton crow’s nests, peculiar 
to washerwomen and charwomen, but wore it in a manner the very 
antipodes of the present fashion, as it kicked up behind as if it had 
fallen suddenly into a fit, descending perpendicularly in front over 
her forehead and nose like a lightning conductor. Her dress was 
of purple cotton, with white spots on ityvery short, so that it fully 
displayed—either as a warning or an example, as the spectator 
chose to take it—a pair of very thick-soled black leather boots, 
laced up the front some inches above the ankle. Over this gown 
(not so much to preserve it immaculate as to conceal the spots, of 
every possible origin, from tea to tallow, and from heer to butter, 
with which it was already polluted) she wore a clean check apron, 
tied nearly under the arms of her very short, broad, and curiously 
flat waist; while across her shoulders was one of those mule 
draperies that are neither kerchief nor shawl, being too large for 
the former and too small for the latter, while its texture was equally 
mongrel, as it was impossible to decide which predominated in its 
fabric—worsted or cotton; and as for its hues of dingy crimson 
contending with yellow green, they made it look like a panoramic 
travesty of the feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibbelines, with a 
dramatis persone of turnip and mangel-wurzel tops; and in this 
scanty garment she was vainly endeavouring to wrap, or rather 
roll, her poor, thin, bare arms. Wer “local habitation” was on 
the bank of the Irk, in a small and much-dilapidated hovel, next 
door to Mrs. Thompson. Her name, as we are already aware, was 
Sally Cleaver; her occupation—when she could get one—was to 
take in washing or to go out “‘ charing;”’ and her pleasure was to 
render to her equally miserable neighbours any of those little in. 
numerable good offices in which the poor excel; for in such matters 
it is indeed the ‘‘fellow feeling” that makes them “ wondrous 
kind ;” and there was not in ali Lancashire a more skilful hand at 
epeeding a parting soul or hushing the wailings of a recently. 
arrived one, alias laying out the cold clay of an emancipated spirit, 
or receiving into this still colder world a newly-imprisoned one; 
and in the absence of the nowhereto be [ound Mrs. Grigg, the 
official lady in that department, she had just rendered her sorvices 
to Mrs. Thompson, and afterwards made her fruitless vayage of 
discovery in quest of Mr. Thompson, as before narrated, whose 
bachelor bacchanals were a disgrace to the guild of Paterfamilii to 
which he now belonged. | 

. The alderman only stopped in the narrow passage called “the 
hall,” to take down his hat and great coat, and into the latter he 
was still inducting himself, and hastily buttoning it as he went, 
when he opened the door leading into the shop where Sally Cleaver 
was standing, actually forgetting to shiver, as she basked.in the 
splendours of the oil lamps (for then gas was not), and looked from 
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them to the purple, ruby, and amber jars of coloured waters in the 
Window, with almost as much admiration, if not with as much 
wonder, as Aladdin may have done when he was transported into 
the enchanted garden, whose flowers and fruits were all of precious 
stones glittering with diamond dew-drops; but no sooner did the 
alderman appear than she quitted these imaginary wanderings to 
concentrate all her identity into the realization of bobbing her very 
lowest and most reverential curtsey. Now, as the peculiarities of 
royalty, like those of genius, ne tirent pas d conséquence, they may 
be safely indulged in; for though Lord Byron lay in bed all day, 
wooed catarrhs by wearing his gills turned down, and eschewed 
limited liabilities as regarded brandy and soda water, and many 
young gentlemen have therefore since done the same, yet it has 
not followed on that account that the world is a Dae the richer, 
though it may have acquired a fool the more; and with regard to 
more modern instances, though an equal number of young would- 
be geniuses may have driven their friends and relations nearly into 
Bedlam by their inveterately slovenly and desultory habits, and 
have smoked themselves into ambulating chimneys, there is no 
evidence that they have even maudled up to “‘ Maud,” or elicited 
a single puff beyond the self-sufficing ones of their own cigars or 
meerschaums; and so in like manner, though Alderman Penrhyn 
affected boiled mutton, and even wondered at second hand how the 
apples were got into a dumpling, and said, ‘‘ What? What? What?” 
unsparingly to his inferiors, yet nothing could be farther from that 
Joyal 4nd worthy subject’s imtention (even theoretically) than to 
usurp the crown of His Majesty George the Third, much lesa in 
any way to endanger the Hanoverian Succession, therefore it was 
without the slightest taint of regicidical or revolutionary arriére 

ensées, a8 he tied a shaw] round bis neck, and further secured his 

Jat against any unwarrantable escapade by tying it down more 
safely than becomingly with a red silk pocket handkerchief, that 
he addressed the following queries to Sally Cleaver :— 

“Eh! What? What? What? Mrs. Thompson so ill ?—in 
labour, I suppose ?—~when was she taken il] ?” 

“No, Sir, she baint in labour zow, for the babby’s born, but she 
be like to die from weakness, poor soul, and there aint never a 
single thing to give her; and afore I’d trouble your worship I’ve 
a bin to ery public-house in Manchester looking for that good- 
for-nothing Richard Thompson, and he aint to be found nowhere.” 

And with this, after having rubbed the back of her right hand 
hastily across her nose, she proceeded to re-light the two inches of 
tallow candle in a horn lantern which she carried, which, with the 
sleepleas and homeeopathic economy of the poor, she had blown out 
on her arrival. But whether it was that the alderman entertained 
a morbidly marital aversion to the material of which this lantern 
was composed, or that he had iéferal ideas about letting “his light 
thitte before men,” is too analytic a matter to decide “upon posi- 
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tively; but certain it is that he waived Sally Cleaver’s dim recep- 
tacle for her small light aside with great dignity, and, turning te 
the young man behind the counter, said :— 

“Eh! No! What? What? What? My good woman, 
don’t trouble yourself! Fairfax, light me my lantern !” 

And Fairfax accordingly produced from under the counter a 
splendid plate-glass octagon, containing within four pieces of wax 
lights of a goodly length, the outside of which lantern was sur- 
mounted by a sort of perforated scalloped Japan circle, having 
much the appearance of a mural crown. When the illumination 
was completed within it, Sally Cleaver’s usual humility attained a 
culminating point, for rolling her apron, which was clean, round 
her hand, she dropped an involuntary curtsey to its splendours, as 
she received it from the hand of the grinning Fairfax, and said :— 

‘“‘T bain’t ’most fit to carry such a grand un as this.” a 

However, with all due reverence, she preceded the alderman, 
almost backwards, so side-long was her movement, as she held this 
(to her) Koh-i-noor or Mountain of Light before him, that he 
might not make a false step over his own threshold. It was one of 
those dark, gusty nights in March, when winter, like a tyrant whoue 
reign is drawing to a close, seems to double the severity of its 
edicts ; and the wind, as if annoyed at the impotence of its fury, in 
not being able to dislodge the stars from the firmament, appears 
determined, at all events, to shake them in their orbits, as, from 
their tremulous motion, they look as if they were blown about in 
the lurid sky, and knew not in which cloud they should take shelter 
against the loud ravings of the hurricane. 

“ Bless me, what a night!” shivered the alderman, as one big 
round drop of rain, aimed by a whirlwind, descended with sufficient 
force upon the tip of his nose to have put it out, had the fire in it 
been real instead of only apparent, “ Ahem! I suppose,” con- 
tinued he, with an accent in which contempt was happily blended 
with conscious superiority as well as the wind would permit the 
inflection of the tone to be heard—“ I suppose it's another girl 
Mrs. Thompson has got?” 

“No, Sir, it be a son; but I never see such a queer-looking 
babby as it be; it ain't like nothing as ever I see afore.” 

** Pooh !"’ rejoined Samue) Penrhyn, deciding the matter with a 
sort of paterfamilias extensive knowledge of the subject, “all 
babies are like Half-boiled lobsters.” 
| “Oh! it bain’t that, Sir, for that’s nattrel ta them, poor little 
dears; but this here babby of Mrs. Thompson’s is, for all the 
world, the colour of strong beer.” ‘ 

“Ugb! ugh! ugh!” grunted the alderman, as a compromise 
between a laugh and a sneer, “that’s out of compliment to his 

rand-uncle, Perkins, I suppose, so I hope he won’t think small 
eer of him, but will do something for him.” = 
_ At length, after about a quarter of an hour's rapid walking under 
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eat stress of weather, so that the alderman with his substantial 
abiliments, and poor Sally Cleaver, with her thread paper figure 
and garment, and the four wax-lights in the gorgeous lantern, had 
great difficulty in weathering the storm; they all seven arrived at 
the miserable hovel on the banks of the Irk, which poor Anne 
Thompson conventionally called her “home.” Sally Cleaver pressed 
down the latch of the old black deor, which was divided in the 
centre so a’ to form a gate at the basement part, where, when 
bolted’ from within, the children could lean over of a summer’s 
evening, and learn by instalments that there was such a thing as a 
blue sky above this murky earth, while their mother received 
enough of its light into her hovel to drudge by. 

** Be careful, Sir, if you please,” whispered Sally Cleaver, holding 
down the lantern, “for there’s a step as goes down here;” and so 
saying, with her left hand and shoulder, she held back both gate 
and door as wide as they would go to give ingress to Samuel 
Penrhyn’s portly dimensions; after which, as soon as she had 
fastened the door, she carefully placed the “ wonderful lamp”— 
vulgo lantern—on a long deal table that stood under Pe window, 
the said lantern causing a perfect and most unusual ilumination, 
and displaying all that was to be seen, namely—a large bible and 
prayer-hook, in green baize covers, on another table under an 
opposite window, four whitewashed walls, four low-seated, high- 
backed, rush-bottomed chairs, a large old-fashioned chimney, on 
the stone hearth of which were two small iron dogs, which com- 
pressed rather than supported the little fabric of fuel that was built 
up between them, composed of a mosaic of refuse pieces of coal, 
wood, peat, walnut shells, and any other ignitable materials, well 
embedded in long accumulated ashes; over this consumptive fire 
was suspended a black kettle to an iron hook, whose feeble attempt to 
sing under difficulties was more like a parody upon the faint mew- 
ing of a hungry kitten thah the sociable getting up of its steam for 
a tea-party. Underneath the suspended kettle, in the front of the 
fire was a flat iron, and on one side was a small saucepan containing 
some oatmeal and water, which on the shortest notice bad kindly 
consented to act the part of gruel. Within this wide hearth on 
each side of it, were two walnut tree benches, worn perfectly 
smooth and dark in the course of years, and at the foot of one was 
a little three-legged child’s stool, upon which for the time being 
was curled, neither wholly asleep nor yet quite awake, a very 
respectable, staid-looking, but by no means too corpulent, tortoise- 
shell cat, of the name of Fudge, who seemed to be philosophically 
apathetic concerning all things—milk and mice excepted— but if 
he had a decided opinion it was probably of the wholesale nature of 
Leo the Tenth’s as to what a very little wisdom is necessary for 
governing this world. The high chimney-piece itself was totally 
devoid of all the pauper knick-knackery of strung birds’ eggs, 
peacocks’ feathers, bottle-shaped gourde and shell castles, with a 
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happy couple made out of the surplus of the building materials ; 
in lien of which cottage objects of vertu were two or three long clay 
ipes, a blue jar containing shag tobacco, a tinder box, and a small 
rasa pestle and mortar; and in truth the only attempt at orna- 
ment in the place was a large nettle plant in each window, trained 
on asort of fan-shaped espalier, for a much diminished flitch of 
bacon in the rafter, flanked by two old newspaper bags full of dried 
herbs, came more under the head of the useful than the ornamental. 
Beyond this kitchen, as it might be called, was an inner roomy. 
before the door of which, running on a piece of tape, was a red and 
white check curtain, to keep out the draught, for in that room lay 
Anne Thompson with her new-born son, who already seemed to 
have found out the real secret of getting on in the world, which 
consists in making use of every one indiscriminately; for his 
mother being unavailable at the time, he had immediately ac- 
cepted the kind offices of another charitable neighbour, who had 
come in to play the good Samaritan, while Sally Cleaver had 
gone in quest of the master of the house among publicans and 
sinners. 

“‘ Anne, my dear, it’s caer kh brother Sam,” said the alder- 
man, approaching the bed gently. 

Anne opened her eyes for a moment, and her lips moved, but no 
sound issued from them. ; 

‘What? what? what? Have you no such thing as a spoon 
here? Get me a spoon,” said he, looking from one to the other 
of the two women; ‘‘a teaspoon will do.” And accordingly a 
teaspoon was brought, and, taking the bottle of brandy from his 
pocket, he poured some into it, and got it between his sister’s lips, 
further saturating the corner of a handkerchief with some, and 
holding it to her nose, which appeared to revive her, and at the 
end of a quarter of an hour she was able to speak and thank her 
brother for his kindness, » 

‘Don’t speak, my dear; it’s not I who am kind, but Fanny, 
for she has sent you some baby-linen. Perhaps you are not aware 
that, quite unexpectedly, she this evening presented me with a 
SON!” The latter was the only word that the aldermau uttered 
aloud, but that was of too ranch lmnportance to be mumbled sotto 
voce, though it was no sooner uttered, with all the sonorousness 
that it deserved, than he returned to the obligato piunissimo of a 
sick room, as he added, “And though two months before we 
expected H1m”’—he would not have said if for the world—“ up 
really could not be finer were he an EIGHTEEN months’ child. 
Now, my dear, let me see your's!” | 

‘Whereupon Mrs. Wolfe, the charitable neighbour, produced the 
Thompsonian Romulus, to whom she had become purveyor. 

‘“‘ Bless my soul!” was the uncle’s only exclamation, when he | 
beheld the coppery hue of his nephew’s complexion, his hands 
involuntarily flying behind his back, as if with a spring, to keep 
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ai out of harm’s way, lest there should be contagion in the 
touch, | | 2 

The mother being in doubt whether this exclamation was one 
of admiration or surprise, or both, rallied so far as to say, “It is 
more than I either expect or deserve; but if you would, Samuel, 
be godfather to my poor child, I should die happy.” 

“Eh! what? what? what? my dear Anne, don’t talk about 
dying. Well, well, if it is any comfort to you, I will be godfather 
to it.” And here the alderman felt the neuter gender was pecu- 
liarly appropriate, for as he himself said afterwards, in confidence 
to his wife, he should as soon have thought of bestowing a sex on 
six penn’orth of halfpence! However, Mrs. Thompson did not 
die that time, but lived to struggle through many a hard day; 
while Samuel Penrhyn, after that tenderness of feeling which the 
prospect of his sister’s death occasioned had subsided, resolved at 
all events to have his joke for his condescension; and therefore, 
at one and the same time, astonished the curate and displayed his 
own science by bestowing on his nephew at the baptismal font the 
very outlandish, not to say heathenish, Christian name of Tita- 
niferous! Meanwhile fis own son was, at an almost co-equal 
period, christened by the rector, with great pomp, by the more 
aristocratic@aame of Andover, the Hon. Palmytongue standin 
sponsor in person; and it was then and there that he met wit 
that shocking accident of falling in love with Miss Dora: and, 
clevervas he was at electioneering, he found that in that quarter 
no bribery was sufficient to produce corruption, and that the only 
way to secure her vote and interest for his election as her declared 
admirer was by making her Mrs. Andover. Well, there was 
nothing for it but to make the best of it, and of course cut Man- 
chester, in a parliamentary point of view, and set up for some 
other place, where only his wife’s beauty would be seen, and her 
antecedents ignored, It was never clearly ascertained whether 

her jilted lover, the son of the great mill-owner, had committed 
suicide or not; but what was quite certain was, that from the day 
she became the Honorable Mrs. Andover he never was seen or 
heard of more in Manchester, which did not, however, prevent the 
bells ringing out merrily upon that joyous occasion, or Mr, 
Perkins Penrhyn, her bachelor uncle, the great brewer, from 
coming most unexpectedly down with a pretty little contribution 
to her trousseau of £30,000, of which she generously sent £10 to 
her sister, Mrs. Thompson, with a short letter, saying that as she 
had so disgraced herself and her whole family by her marriage, 
she must beg that she would never intrude upon ber, as she should 
. die if ever Mr. Andover discovered that she had a sister in such a 
, sphere of life. It appeared that the star of the Penrhyns was in 
the ascendant, for six months after the marriage of Miss Dora, 
» Perkins Penrhya died, leaving the whole of his property, amount- 
‘ing to £150,000, to his nephew Samuel, on condition that he gave 
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up his shop and continued the brewery—a proviso of which the 
latter only too gladly availed himself, and in the flush of his.for- 
tunes munificently allowed bis sister Anne £20 a-year, making her 
husband’s worthlessness a plausible pretext for not giving her 
more, but promising that if Titaniferous turned out well, he might 
eventually do something for him. 

“The first most notable and universal distinction of men,” saith 
a quaint old writer, whose Gaba ie we will take the lil.erty of 
modernising, “which concerneth the soul, and body, and whole 
- essence of man is taken and drawn from the divers sites of the 
world, according to which the aspect and influences of heaven, 
and the sun, the air, the climate, the country are divers ;. so like- 
wise not only the colour, the feature, the complexion, the counte- 
nance, the manners are divers, but algo the faculties of the soul— 
plaga celi non solum ad robur corporum sed animorum factt. 
Athents tenue cvlum, ex quo etiam acutiores Attici; Crassum 
Thebis, ideo pingues Thebani et Valentes. And, therefore, Plato 
thanked God that he was an Athenian and not a Theban.” In 
like manner might the young Titaniferous, whose whole and sole 
aim from his earliest dawn was to make and scrape money, have 
thanked heaven that ke had not been born in any less commercial 
city than Manchester, the very air of which seemed,to act as a 
whet-stone to his calculating organs, and ite fumes as ‘4 hot-bed to 
his financial genius, which first began strongly to develope itself 
between seven and eight years of age. When from the robbing of 
orchards, and the invasion of hen-roosts, other boys reaped colics 
and canings, he only acquired pence and power; and the secret of 
his negotiations was this—his superior genius marked down the 
particular roost or orchard to be pillaged ; he then called a council 
of war of all his contemporaneous ragamuffins in his own /oeale, 
told them where the treasure was to be found, and professed him- 
_ self perfectly ready to risk his ragged corduroys, and his equally 
dilapidated reputation in obtaining it, provided they (and they 
were never less than twelve, though oftener double that number) 
would give him a half-penny each to indemnify him for the double 
danger he might incur of a fall and flogging. Of course it was not 
to be supposed that these young gentlemen could always collec- 
tively command such a large sum of ready money as a half-penny 
a piece—i hs dealt but then Titaniferous ever obligingly 
adjourned the adventure for the number of days requisite, accord- 
ing to their different circumstances, te the coaxing or bullying their 
tough or tender parents, as the case might be, out of the neces- 
sary funds; and when they were duly collected and as duly trans- 
ferred to his pocket, then, and not until then, would “ Nefarious”’ 
(as they not inappropriately called him, from inability to achieve 
such a mouthful as Titaniferous) put himself at the head of his 
gallant (?) rifles and march upon the place to be attacked, where, 
feeling that Ae was born to climb, he, basket in hand, “did the 
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daring deed” alone, while the rest kept ward and watch below. 
Then would he distribute the fruits of his valour, first binding 
each recipient to promise that if any one of them “ should be 
cotched’’ he would die before he would give up the names of any 
of his confederates, concluding with an heroic protest that he 
would ; and then they separated, the incautious horticulturists 
taking the highway and thoroughfares, and the more prudent spe- 
culator skulking home some bye-way, jingling his wealth in both 
pockets as he went, and little heeding the uncomfortable bumps he 
was receiving from some half-dozen of the best apples or pears 
that he had secreted in his cap, and which he would #ake home and 
dutifully present as a present to his mother, begging she would 
roast them for supper, and saying they had been bought with some 
half-pence which a gentleman had given him for holding his horse. 
It was true that all this diplomacy, clever and orthodox as it was, 
from being so utterly rascally and hollow, did not blind the autho- 
rities, who had already bestowed upon the hope of the house of 
Thompson the sobriguet of ‘‘ the Root of a)l Evil;” not that he was 
ever idle, Heaven only knows, but he was impervious to birch, and 
untangible to beadles, for, as they despairingly remarked, “ There 
was no catching on a boy with such a slippery trip-up-your-heels, 
trick-the-stocks sort of name as T1iranirerovus. But, besides 
orchards and hen-roosts, the young financial genius had other 
resources ; but is not resource, in fact, a synonyme for genius i— 
one of the chief of which he derived from the paternal pipes, for ke 
soon came to that great and satisfactory solution in modern ethics 
of “ What are fathers for but to pay the piper,” Now it so hap- 
pened that when Richard Thompson received his wages of a Satur- 
day night he generally bought a provision of pipes—say two or 
three dozen,—but no sooner were these pipes put away in a side- 
cupboard than the young financier would daily abstract one from 
the hoard, which of course greatly though gradually diminished it, 
and then he knew that his father’s monetary dearths were periodi- 
cal and by no means far between, and upon the evening that the 
closet was pipeless Titaniferous was sure to be at his post, on the 
three-legged stool within the grate, either innocently nursing the 
eat (for the tortoiseshell had not died without issue, though it had 
only enjoyed the life title of Fudge), or else affectionately teasing 
his sister, but at the same time never losing sight of his father’s 
movements, who, after having groped in vain for a pipe on the 
high chimney-piece, would then g to the cupboard, and finding 
‘all barren there too,” having slammed to the door and said, 
* Here’s a gol”? would, after much diving in all his pockets, at 
length fish up a half-penny and call out, ‘Here! Tight-un, go 
and fetch me a pipe,” | 

. For so it was that he called his hopeful son, having abandoned 
‘Vitaniferous as impracticable from the first; and lo, that minister- 
ing engel would vanish, mounting first into the loft ostensibly for 
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his cap, but in reality to add ‘the fresh dividend to his capital and 
take out one of his sire’s own pipes, with which he would make 
the tour of the suburb, and, with that constant eye to business 
which never deserted him, if he met any of his “ pals,” arrange 
for the coming-off of another predatory expedition, and then run 
back breathless with the pipe, saying Mrs. Meadows (the nearest 
emporium) was out of pipes, so he had been obliged to go on to 
‘The Manin the Moon” for it. But at length, when Titaniferous 
was only ten years old, his father departed this life, vid delirium 
trémens ; and in justice to his heir, it must be stated that he really 
regretted him*as a serious commercial loss, though his filial affee- 
tion found a safety-valve in being able to afford his widowed 
mother pecuniary assistance on the melancholy occasion, as he 
told her he knew “a cove as could lend her ten shillings, if she 
would pay him threepence a week for it, and promise to repay it 
in six weeks ;” which, never dreaming that she was indebted to 
the “prudence” and providence of her own son for this accommo- 
dation, the poor woman gladly agreed to do; so there was 
eighteen pence made by one great speculation !—for hitherto he 
had never risked more than single pence to his companions, for 
which He obtained the usurious interest of a halfpenny on each 
penny. But at Jength his honest godfather and uncle began to be 
scandalized at the reports that reached him from all quarters, 
touching his nephew’s utter incapacity for distinguishing between 
meum and tuum—reports which were not the less injurious because 
the facts they set forth could never actually be brought home to 
him ; for, as the alderman truly observed, he-had the copper of a 
man-of-war and the brass of the very d——1, so that his maternal 
uncle was truly perplexed what to do with him, the more so that, 
although the Penrhyns had been by no means backward in trying 
to avail themselves of the family and political interest of the 
Honorable Palmytongue Andover, yet they were beginning to 
weary of his kind offers of getting them appoifitments either at 
Ceylon, Guinea, or in the interior of Africa, and at length ventured 
to suggest to the Honorable Gentleman that, if it were all the 
sarne to him, they, for their own individual parts, should prefer 
even three feet above ground in any other quarter of the globe. 
But at length matters began to wear such a sinister aspect.in and 
about Manchester (from which Alderman Penrhyn was about to 
remove to a fine house in Grosvgnor Place, London), that he wrote 
amost urgent letter to his brother-in-law, impressing upon him 
that it was absolutely necessary that the young Titaniferous should 
‘eave his country for his country’s good,” and saying that he 
would pay for his schooling for six years, and give him an outfit 
if Mr. Andover would get him a writership. And the chief 
stumbling-block, Richard Thompson, being now removed, Samuel 
Penrhyn had the less scruple in makisg this appeal to his aristo- 
cratic connexion, wlio upon his part entertained the propusition 
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by opportunely recollecting that India was. one of the very best 
sinking-funds for vulgar relations, and if they did return after a 
time they would not, or rather could not, do so unless Fortune 
smiled upon them, and then it was unimportant what they had 
been or were, for the Honorable Palmytongue Andover knew his 
Rule Britannia too well not to know that, no matter how common 
or how dirty the clay was, if it were but well gilt, English society 
was a Horeb that always bows down and worships the golden 
calf wherever it appears. In due time, then, Titaniferous Thompson 
was shipped out to Calcutta; in due time (or as some whispered, 
in undue time) he flourished there; in due time he it was who 
had eased Charles Egerton of £50,000, and encumbered Baron’s 
Court with a mortgage to that amount to pay it; in due time he 
returned to England and became an East India Director, a Baronet, 

a Member of Parliament, and a shareholder in every lucrative 
speculation of the day; and as his poor uncle Samuel had died 
rematurely, broken-hearted at his son’s extravagance, whose debts 

he had paid over and over again, till he had nothing left to 
live upon but his wife’s pin-money while she lived, and an annuity 
from the brewery when she died, the plate, and the few other 
ersorals he had to leave, he would not leave to the two victims 

is prodigal son had made, viz., Mrs. Penrhyn and her son Har- 
court, but, with that strange inverted justice peculiar to fathers, 
mothers-in-Jaw, and millionnaires, he still further revenged his 
son’s misconduct on them, and left the little he had to leave— 

, which, little as it was, would have been much to them-—-to his rich, 
_and therefore “ prudent” and praiseworthy, nephew Titaniferous, 
who did noé need it, though he always wanted everything that was 
\ to be got, and therefore got it; for the fickle goddess, like many 
“ other silly women—no, ‘‘ females!’’—for there is as wide a distinc- 
otion between women and ‘ females” as there is between a lady and 
ga fine lady—but, like a silly “female,” Fortune exacts and requires 
an immense amount of adulation, and always favours those who 
“fare guilty of unimaginable meannesses to get into her good graces, 


cawhereas, those who slight her by an honest, independent spirit she 
ads sure to wreak her vengeance upon, by taking care that they 
pever shall have any other sort of independence. But as the 
gga, in its ebbs and flows, is ever bringing to the surface divers 


@bjects long hidden within its depths, so the tide of Time, in each 
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“™ucceeding age, casts upon the world’s surface the peculiar charac- 
ers most suited to the exigency of the epoch in which they appear; 
ind the present being the millenium of meanness, wherein all 
hings good and great are out of place, Sir Titaniferous Thompson 
bas just the man to grow out of, and to flourish upon, the reigning 

stem of moral and monetary littleness, as the oak apple doceout 
.and upon the oak—an ungainly excrescence, it is true, deriving 
berything and yielding nothing. It is also true that occasionally 
gly little anecdotes of his early years would float about, like motes 
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in his sunshine; but it is “dad taste” to believe or to repeat any- 
thing injurious to persons who have succeeded, for there is no 
material hke gold for stopping tongues, as well as teeth. And 
‘trae it was likewise that the bran-new-Baronet’s heart was as hard 
as his cash—that he would foreclose a mortgage to a day—nay, to 
an hour—and, if a stringent necessity threw the opportunity in his 
way, would engulf for a hundred pounds a picture, a horse, or a 
viecklace, that was worth several hundreds, and even accommodate 
hid lesa fortunate felow-creatures with pecuniary loans at'a rate 
which, in the Minories, might have been called usury. But in 
England we never apply ugly words to persons in high places or 
good positions ; and who could be in a better than Sir Titaniferous 
Thompson, for he had irons in every fire throughout the country P 
in the political fire, which, being slack, requires more time to 
heat the particular iron invested in it—in the fire of the press, 
which, being wild, runs rapidly through the country, leading the 
public a pretty dance, hither, thither, and everywhere; and in the 
‘commercial fire, which, being brisk, made him quick returns for 
his pains.. Finally, never having been troubled with any of the 
puerilities of love, he could afford to speculate in a wife, and did 
so accordingly by marrying Lady Georgiana Giraffe, a very ugly 
and portionless niece of the Premier’s, which might be considered 
asasort of financial tour de force, as it was getting high interest 
where there was no capital, except that capital house of my Lord 
Dunnington’s, described at the beginning of this very long chap- 
ter, which “the distinguished millionnaire,”’ as the Morning Post 
or Court Journal would style him, had taken on the occasion of 
his marriage. His mother and sister, it was supposed, had both 
had the goodness to die out of the way about two years after his 
return from India—it might have been from want; bat gentlemen’s 
private affairs—at least rich gentlemen’s—in “ moral England” 
‘are sacred !—so Heaven forbid that we should have the vulgarity 
and “bad taste” to pry into those of Sir Titaniferous Tiempson, 
who now began to hold his head as high as his wife's name, and 
to enjoy that universal omage which is better than mere RESPECT, 
being, as it were, the state carriage of respect, which WEALTH, no 
‘matter how acquired, never fails to command throyghout the 
British Empire. Oh ! neutralising indifference of the Pyrrhonians ! 
Oh! sovereign good of Pythagoras! Oh! magnanimity of Aris- 
totle'! it was reserved for the middle of the nineteenth century'to 
furnish sufficient material (despite its gigantic strides in the phy- 
sical sciences) for’reaily carrying out your ‘ ee 
: Na admirari est res une, Numict ory 
| Soipati poseit fucere, et rear beatum. ss cgi 

With regard to the other star of the Penrhyn family, the gi-devunt 
Miss Dota, her liege lord had been gathered to hid fathers sonic 
five years before the Crimean war,’ but not‘ before he had left his 
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wife a Countess’s coronet (and suitable jointure) to console her for 
her widow’s cap, for, through a gun-accident that had happened 
to his elder brother on the moors he had become Lord de Basker- 
ville, in which title he was succeeded by his eldest son, the present 

eer, while the second, another, and by no means degenerate 

almytongue Andover, was one of the under-secretaries of state, 
a third son, Grafton Andover, being already a Lieutenant-colonel 
in the Grenadier Guards, With regard to his two daughters, the 
eldest, Lady Mabel, had married the heir-apparent to a dukedom, 
Lord Cranford; but her sister, Lady Florinda Andover, though 
also a beauty, was still in the market ; (what a pity it is that there 
is not a sort of Matrimonial Tattersall’s, where the diplomacy of 
match-making dowagers might be brought to a focus, instead of 
being weakened by its rays being indiscriminately scattered over 
every salon and watering-place in Europe;) but Lady de Basker- 
ville was just the sort of woman, with regard to her daughters, to 
parody in their behalf the vulgar proverb of not selling her hen of 
a rainy day, for there are no women so worldly, without perhaps 
ever acquiring the fine tact requisite to make a woman of the 
world, as those of plebeian origin, who, having begun by making a 
scaling ladder of their owm hearts, view all things but from one 
point, namely, the height to which they have attained, and conse- 
quently deem that all beneath that height are but.so many paths to 
be trarapled on in attaining it; but having duked her eldest daugh- 
ter, Lady de Baskerville began seriously to consider, that as in the 
market matrimonial the supply of Dukes is by no means cqual to 
the demand, and what with the war, and the march of intellect, 
and the dreadful sort of people that got into parliament now, and 
those horrid railroads that compelled everybody to travel in the 
same way,whether somebodys or nobodys, she began, we say, to 
accustom herself to the idea asa pis aller that, perhaps after all, 
some petty reigning German Prince would be the best point 
Florinda could steer for. How very unlucky that she had not 
cultivated Louis Napoleon more at the time he was to be had, at 
least to dinner, for the asking, and one memorable evening, some- 
where about the year 1847, haunted the retrospect of her regrets 
more than any other! It was at the St. James’s Theatre; there 
were a great many royalties “‘in want of situations” just then, 
from the Conde de Montemoulin downwards, and on that particu- 
lar evening the latter was in one of the stalls ; the Duc de Nemours, 
then on a visit to Her Majesty, was in the Queen’s box; and pre- 
sently Louis, Napoleon Bonaparte sauntered into the foyer. Bou- 
logne was fresh in everybody’s memory, and no sooner had he 
appeared than an ill-bred and ill-suppressed, titter ran through the 
house, and, like electric fluid, pervaded even tffe royal box. Never 
could Lady de. Baskerville forget the look of sovereign disdain 
which the embryo Majesty of France on that occasion flung, like 
an edtnest of his future largesses, among that aristocratic crowd 
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or the Imperitor air with which he twirled his moustache; but, 
having been born and bred in Manchester during the Peninsular 
War, Lady de Baskerville was no linguist: therefore, how should 
she have read in that moustache a future imperial, or known that 
that contemptuous twirl of it, being-interpreted, meant “ Laugh 
away, good people—chaqu'un & son tour—but the time ts approach- 
ing when you will bow down and worship me, and the faintest of my 
smiles will have a more world-wide weight than all yours GH together. 
Mind, I say auu!” Impossible! And as she argued the matter 
with herself, between the parentheses of a sigh and an “ Ah! had 
T only invited him into my box on that evening !—but no, I nor 
no one else could have foreseen all that has since happened ;”’ and 
then she would turn away from this forlorn hope, and, though 
neither a genius nor a philosopher, begin muddying her brains with 
the mystic materialisms of the above-mentioned German specula- 
tions, more especially as her eldest son, the present peer, was not 
wedded, except to his beautiful yacht, “The Esmeralda,” and, 
much to his mother’s disappointment, he appeared not to have the 
least idea of giving himself either heirs or airs, for he was perfectly 
unaffected and good-natured, and said he had no notion of marry- 
ing, unless for love; and as for the title, why, if he did chance to 
be eaten up by a shark, or to break his neck out hunting, i¢ would 
not die with him, as there were Palmytongue and Grafton, his two 
brothers; “and let them have a chance, poor devils,” were gene- 
rally the concluding words with which he turned off his lady 
mother’s matrimonial exhortations. 
Now poor Mrs. Penrhyn knew very well that if her humble and 
toiling existence was not absolutely ignored by her husband’s 
~aumt, Lady de Baskerville, and by his rich cousin, Sir Titaniferous 
Thompson, yet that it was so far forgotten that she, or rather her 
chief self, Harcourt, might remain unscathed, but that to remind 
them of it, in her present position, would be to arouse the dormant 
adders of low ambition and puerile pride, and cause them to dart 
their venom into the, as yet, healthy because unfettered career of 
her son, for whom all she asked was a fair field and no favour. 
Then decidedly he should not have chosen a battle-field, where, in 
the British army at least, there is mo field for the recompense of 
the most heroic deeds without favour. And yet, who shall say 
that the poe widow and her son, down in the cold shade, unno- 
ticed and unknown, had not the best of it, if it be true, ag it most 
assuredly ig, that— | | 
** Le monde n'est dangereux, que quand on en aime les maximes. 
Lorsque ce que s’y passe, n’est point regardé d’un faux jout; c'est 
une lecon continuelle pour fuier le Vice, et embragser Ja Vertu.” 
Nevertheless, the Tigadiferouses of this work-a-day world are.alwa 
sure to be--at least for a while—VERY SUCCESSFUL ! : 
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CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH MR. PHIPPRN PAYS HIS RESPECTS TO AND 
TAKES LEAVE OF MRS. PEMBLE. 


* Saran, Sarah Nash!” called Mr. Phippen, as he descended the 
creaking stairs in Church Street, his hessians atcompanying their 
basso with a squeaking falsetto at every step he proceeded. He had 
rung, but as usual did not give Sérah Nash time to answer his appeal, 
had she been the wind, or a wire from an electric telegraph, instead 
of that slow and weary-footed animal—a maid of all work; but 
upon this particular morning he seemed, if possible, in a greater 
state of precipitation and presto-begone speed than usual, for it 
‘was the day prior to Mrs. Pemble’s departure for Baron’s Court, 
and he had just received a note of thanks from her for all his kind- 
ness, and the pocket-handkerchiefs she had hemmed for him, of 
which she begged his acceptance as a little remembrance of her; 
and as, like most men of business, he detested writing if he could 
avoid it, he was now hurrying down stairs with her note open in 
one hand and the packet of handkerchiefs in the other, in quest of 
Sarah to despatch her as chargé d'affaires to “ the parlour” to know 
whether Mrs. Pemble would allow him te “ pay his respects to her.” 
At the foot of the siairs he met the nymph he was in quest 
of, sobbing and making her eyes still redder by serubbing the 
tears out of them, with the corner of a very coarse canvas apron, 
2 which she had been performing the ablutions of the kitchen 
, dresser. 
“eh! what’s the matter, Sarah Nash?” said Mr. Phippen, pull- 
‘ing up suddenly, as he nearly tumbled over her, aud must, but for 
2a timely grasping of the bannister, have inevitably beer involved 
;,in her fall; “ been peeling onions, eh! my good girl—or quarrel- 
ling with Tim?” 
2. ‘No, Sir, but the lady in the parlour have give me such a beauti- 
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ful dress, to be sure, and I be so sorry as she’s leaving ; for no one 
ian them parlours ever give me anything before but trouble, and 
ee raps half-a.crown on leaving; and I dare say when sho’s gone, 
‘airs, Pyke will go on a letting on ’em again to some of them there 
Smoking, mustashered gents, that pisons a house before they are 
Rive mihutes in it, and there aint no getting i#sweet again even 
‘hen they’re out of it.” 
“Pooh! pooh! never cry at getting a new gown, girl, or else I 
peall be afraid you’ll go into deep mourning iI give you the shaw] 
intended. Gadzooks! you’re not the only one; look here! look 
age my presents |” 
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/And so saying, Mr. Phippen rolled one of the very gorgeous- 
woking kerchiefs round his head @ la Turc, threw two more lightly 
and gracefully over his shoulders in guise of drapery, and held the 
other two, one in each hand, out at arm’s length, as aeronauts wave 
small flags out of a balloon during their ascension. The result was 
that Sarah burst ont laughing. | 

‘“‘ Sarah Nash! what are you laughing at? Did you never see new 
silk pocket-handkerchiefs before? Oh! 1 understand,” continued 
he, undecorating himself, and restoring all the pocket-handker- 
chiefs once more to the grasp of his right hand, “‘ you think perhaps 
that way of wearing them makes me look too like the Great 
Mogul on the wrappers of the playing cards, ‘Dury One Suit- 
LING AND Sixpence!’ Now go and give my compliments to 
Mrs. Pemble, and ask her if she will allow me to come and pay my 

‘respects to her.” 

“Tn a minute, Sir, when I’ve slipped on a clean apron.” 

“ Right, Sarah Nash, to put on a clean apron for the lady; but 
I wish, for the good of their health, you’d sometimes give those 
clean aprons an airing up-stairs too.” 

‘“* Well, Sir, so I would ; but you always rings in such a harry, 
and comes down afore I can git up.” 

** Aye, aye, Sarah Nash, I understand! No time for washing, 
and #roning, and getting up fine things, eh! ‘There, away with you, 
and make haste back !” 

For the few seconds that it took Sarah to go down staire, Mr. 
Phippen, as a sort of anodyne to his impatience, took to folding up 
the handkerchiefs one by one, and laying them, when folded, sym- 
metrically one over the other on the turn of the bannister; and when 
Sarah returned to say that Mrs. Pemble would be very happy to see 
him, he was in the very act of ejaculating, as he took them up— 
‘Head! I think I did that very well!” 

Even when Mr, Phippen’s face was in repose, there was a pecu- 
arity about the right side of his upper lip which shewed two of his 
front teeth, and gave a facetious expression to his face, which other- 
wise would have been severe, from the scrious gravity of his in- 
tensely brown eyes (for they were not black); but nowa rea! bond 
fide smile illumined his whole countenance as he entered Mrs. 
Pemble’s room, and even his bay-wig shone brightly like a gleam 
of sunshine, as he held out both his hands, full as one already was, 
and said— : 

“‘ How am | to thank you, my good lady, for your kind present? 
The very thing Iwanted too! ’Egad! I wish I had half-a-dozen 
noses, to usc them all at once—ha! ha! ha!—for they are uncom- 
mon pretty patterti, pon my life! So we’re going to lose you?” 
aaned he, as he, with some little difficulty, and not without a 
slight expression of regret at the hardness of the struggle, wedged 
himself into the chair, the three-cornered, adamantine horsehair, 
which Mrs. Pemble had hospitably advanced for his reception, 
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**Egad !? he continued, as soon as the struggle was over, “ it’s 
bad enough to lose one’s handkerchief, but it’s too bad to lose the 
donor.” | | 

“As you have so kindly interested yourself in my behalf, 
Mr. Phippen, I am very happy to tell you that I have not only 
succeeded in getting a situation, but one that has surpassed my 
most sanguine expectations,” 

“Qh! indeed! I’m very glad of it; but as seéf always pre- 
dominates more or less with us all, I hope it’s in Lunnon, for my 
sake, that [ may have the pleasure of seeing you sometimes.” 

“Indeed, I sincerely hope that we spall meet again, for I 
shall not easily forget your kindness to me in this miserable 

lodging.” 

‘*No, no, my good lady, not so miserable neither,” interrupted 
Mr. Phippen, ‘on the principle of Socrates’ young gentleman. 
I’m no scholar, but you know Socrates’ young gentleman, don’t’ 
you? It’s a wonder that Z know him though, as he’s not in 
Shakspeare, who's, egad! about the only author I do know.”” Of 
course Mre. Pemble had not the pleasure of Socrates’ young gentle. 
man’s acquaintance, for no well-bred person ever docs know any 
story that an elderly gentleman or lady is about to tell. 

‘“No, I do not,” smiled she, ‘“‘so I hope you'll introduce 
him to me.” : 

““Oh! well,” resumed Mr. Phippen, evidently delighted to 
think that his anecdote was “ looking up,” “‘’Egad! as I told you, 
I’m no scholar, and I suppose this is what you learned folk would | 
call a classical Joe Miller, but I heard it many years ago ; and I’ve 
never forgotten it, as every day of my life I see chaps it’s so appli- 
cable to. The story is this:A young fellow at Athens, where it 
seems they had Tom Noddys as well as we have in Lunnon, was 
saying, one day, that he did not think after all travelling was any 
advantage to people, as he had travelled a great deal and did not 
find himself a bit the better for it. ‘Ah!’ says Socrates, ‘ that’s 
because you took yourself with you.’ Now J mean just the 
reyerse—that you could not have found this lodging so bad after 
all, for the very same reason, that you had yourself with you; but 
egad !” continued he, hitching up on one side of the very uncom- 
fortable sedentary pillory he was in, and nervously anxious to 
waive the applause due to a man who had said a good thing, 
though only at second hand, “had you remained, I should have 
begged your acceptance of an easy chair, for this is a confounded 
machine,” 

_ Thank you, dear Mr. Phippen, for the compliment; TI think I 
aay believe that it’s sincere.” 

., “*Egad! yes, I’m no Chesterfield.’ 
_, “Except that I’m sure you agree with Lord Chesterfield, that — 
flattery is the disgrace of good breeding, as brutality often is of 
truth and sincerity.” ; 
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“ foes he say that? Well come, that’s not so bad; [ll make 
an entry of that, for 1 don’t like bears ne‘ther, except on ‘Change’ 
—he! he! he!” chuckled Mr. Phippen, as he consigned the 
Chesterfieldian mot to his pocket-book, for this pleasantry about 
the bears was his own. ‘‘ oes he say any more on that head, or 
is that all ?” | | 

**No; he adds, what is equally true, that good breeding is the | 
middle point between these two odious extremes. Ceremony is | 
the superstition of good breeding as well as of religion; but yet, 
being an out-work to both, should not be absolutely demolished. 
He also says, in which I most perfectly agree, that many a passion 
and many a friendship is degraded and wholly slatterned away by 
an unguarded and illiberal familiarity. And most truly of all, he 
says, ‘Great talents may make a man famous, great merit make 

shim reepected ; and great learning make him esteemed ; but good 
breeding can alone ake him beloved.’”’ 

‘“*Egad! [ll read Lord Chesterfield; I don’t suppose at my 
time of life there is any fear of his corrupting my morals ?—ha! 
ha! ha!—and he may improve my manners; but tell me, my good 
lady, for I interrupted you, which was nof very good manners, is it 
in Lunnon that you are going to live?” 

“No, in Flintshire, at Sir Gregory Kempenfelt’s.”’ 

* Sir Gregory Kempenfelt’s !— Whew !” 

* Do you know him?” 

“ But very slightly; I once did some India bonds for him; but 
1 know that if report says true, he is an excellent person and a 
thorough gentleman ;—what 1 mean by that is, Christian within 
and Chesterfield without, so that I really wish you joy at having 


_ lighted upon him. Bless me! here’s that confounded omnibus 
already,” said he, starting to his feet as rapidly as the preventive 


check of the lion-pawed-arms of the three-cornered chair into 


_which he was so geometrically wedged would allow him; “ but 


here, my good lady,” putting a card into her hand, “is the number 
of my office in Threadneedle Street, in case you might ever want 
to write to me. For instance, you can’t do better than send 
mé what you can spare out of your salary, and I'll see what I can 
make of it for you, for as I once told the Colonial Secretary, the 

reat thing is to try and increase the population of guinea—ha! 
fa | hal Now with regard to the young man, your son, you 


| cane what I told you was, that if ever J had an opportunity I 


would serve him, for in making promises, to avoid the pie-crust 


' Goodwin Sands, I always stand out for the chops of the Channel 


of Limited Liability, which is the safest channel for all promigers.” 


ae eee 


. Indeed, my dear Sir, 1 do not consider that you are bound by 
any promise to me, and I shall always feel equally grateful for the 
kindness of your intentions towards me.” ma | 

“Yes, yes, you find the opportunity, and I'll find the help, and 


so no more about iafentions, for if I must turn paviour I’d rather 
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it was not for the infernal regions. ’Pon my life, though, I’m 
ary you're Going: ‘Well, ite all for the: best. I don’t think I 
shall remain in this lodging when you're gone, but I shan’t leave 
Sfrah Nash here; V’ll take'a lease of her—with fixtures, her 
aprons, the cat, round-eared caps, and the gown you gave her— 
from old Mother Pyke. I think it would be too much for her and 
Tim to be Jeft here, after you and I were both gone, for I don’t 
think there is any philosophy either about Tim or Sarah Nash, so 
that they would be of no support to each other, and as Sarah Nash 
shold not go and take the air on the house-tops with Tim, I think 
she | Mup~ herself to death. Well, God bless you! Good bye! 
and if ever yOU wee a friend, remember, something of the sort 
may be found at No. —, sragadneed|e Street, by the name of 
Phillip Phippen ;” and, cordially Wrisming her hand, Mr. Phippen 
hurried out of the room, silently.snatching tie hat from “ Sérah 
Nash,” and butted, rather than got, into the omnibus, without a 
single jest or a single order, which did not, however, prevent his 
ae “ Cheer, boys, cheer” with great energy as the cad closed 
the door. 
Universus mundus exercet histroniam | 


And if Mr. Phippen’s object was, despite the unwonted absence 
of quip or crank, to make the cad think he was in a high atate of 
hilarity, we are happy to record that in producing that impression 
he had not paid too dear for his whistle, as it was VERY SUCCESS- 
FUL! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE JOURNEY—THE RENCONTRE; OR, WHO'S WHO AT A 
RAILWAY STATION. 


Aut the way to Euston Square the sobs of poor Sarah tolled like 
a knell in Mrs, Pemble’s ears, and the kind brown eyes of Mr. 
Phippen haunted her, and her only consolation about the former 
wae his protnise of taking the poor girl with him if he went away; 
and although he had said this in a jocular manner, she felt certain 
from the kindliness of his heart that it was a promise. On arriving 
at the terminus the cab she was in had to stop while some one was 
alighting from another cab immediately before it, which had that 
moment arrived from the opposite direction; and as the gentleman 
alighted from it in turning round to give some directions to his 
servant about the luggage, he saw Mrs. Pemble. It was Sir 
Gregory Kempenfelt,. "| oe 

“Ah!” cried he, upon recognizing her, as he advanced to shake 
hands with her, “to the minute! We deserve to go through a 
campaign together. I regpect punctuality, for it is the probity of 
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social intercourse. Allow me,” added he, offering hia hand to help 
her out of the cab, and then giving her his arm as secon ag she 
nee reached the pavement, after which, turning to his servant, he 
$ala-~—~ 
cs Here, Clayton, see to Mrs. Pemble’s luggage, and pay the 
man. 

“Where from, Sir?” asked he, again touching his hat as he 
looked towards Mrs. Pemble for the answer to the question he had 
asked his master. Steed 
_ “From Church Street, Chelsea,” said she, putting **~ “70ney 
into his hand; “here is his fare.” dee, | 

46 J see,” said Sir Gregory, with hie gt CE smile, as they walked 
on, “that you are not half np is your part yet: don’t you know 
that the governess’s” éand he emphasised the word) “ travelling ex- 
penses are always paid by those who engage them ?”” 

“ Yes, I know that in that respect they are on a par with ser- 
vante; but it is all your fault, Sir Gregory, you are so very kind 
that I forget I am your governess.” 

“IT hope so.” 

“ J hope not, and that I shall prove, by a conscientious discharge 
of my duties, that I have never forgotten it: and indeed, when 
duty and pleasure are so closely united, there is not much fear of 
either being neglected, much less forgotten.” 

They had scarcely reached the platform, in their way to the 
waiting-room, when Clayton came running after them. | 

“‘T beg your pardon, ma’am ; but is this brooch your’s ?—for in 
looking to see that you had left nothing, I found this on the floor 
of the cab.” 

“Oh! thank you athousand times! I would not have lost it for 
the world!” said she, taking it eagerly. ‘‘ How stupid of me! I 
wi to fasten it to my chain.” 

t was, in fact, a very beautiful miniature of Harcourt, in no 
costume, but with the collar rather open, showing a very white 
_and finely-shaped throat, with a cloak, thrown in the Spanish way 
over the left shoulder, which formed an easy and graceful drapery. 

“May I?” said Sir Gregory, holding out his hand for it, as 
Mrs, Pemble was about to replace it in her shawl. | 

_ “Oh, certainly! it is my dear boy's portrait.” 

oun an uncommonly handsome young fellow !—very like 

ou! , 
“Do you think so? IT always thouglit him like his father; but 
perbaps there may be a look of both,” sighed the mother. 

“Charming countenance! something £0 rayonante and ingenyous 
about it, as if, having nothing to conceal, all the windows of hie 
heart were thrown wide open, and gave out quite as much sunshine 
as they took in.” | 

** Well that he ts! open as the day, thank God !—or was +—for 
who knowsi’=-and here the tears choked her utterance, and 
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though she could not finish the sentence, her kind and sympathizing 
companion guessed her thought, and as he lary her arm, said— 

“ Bome:! come! don’t be ungrateful to Providence: don’t you 
know we Kempenfelts are of Swedish origin? and, like a true old 
Norseman as I am, or ought to be, I have a glimmering of second- 
sight about me; and I am greatly mistaken if the halo that I see 
radiating round that young head will not be won, beam by beam, 
from the refracted rays of earthly glory.” 

“Ah! even could I think so, my dear Sir, it is but right that I 
should school myself in time, and ever remember that the Lorn 
giveth and the Lorp taketh, and that 

‘Death, which all meaner bliss destroys, 
Robs uot the spirit of ite joys ; 
And if his stroke can sever 
The fleshly seal, ‘tis but to bring 
The dee 2 waters from their spring, 
2 


And bid them gush for ever.’ ” 


Again her companion pressed her arm; but this time he was 
silent, for there are sorrows which, being unte death, become 
sacred, and to attempt by puerile consolations to roll away the 
sepulchral stone which covers them is sacrilege, not sympathy. 

“Have the goodness to give me a cup of hot and very strong 
coffee, if you have it,” said Sir Gregory Kempenfelt to one of the 
elaborately-got-up young ladies standing behind the archeological 
sandwiches and stale maids of honor on the counter, as he 
entered the refreshment room; and, as he handed the Stygian- 
looking flood in a large blue bucket-shaped cup to Mrs. Pemble, 
the whole room suddenly became vocal with many sounds and 
much movement, like an émeute waking up in a silent city ofa 
morning. This was occasioned by the entrance of two ladies— 
onc a full-blown dowager, of full sixty’ years of equally-divided 
summers and winters, with an amount of resolute and indomitable 
beauty that, up to a certain point, seemed to have hid defiance to 
both. This Jady, though large, was languishing, and consequently 
was all Cashmeres, casvlettes, flacons, and flounces. The other 
was a lovely girl of eighteen, with the fiyure of a sylph and the 
face of a Hebe. Her luxuriant hair, of the darkest possible chest- 
nut, was wreathed in thick cable plaits round her beautifully-shaped 
head, which, thanks to the present fashion of wearing the bonnets 
on the shoulders, could be seen to the greatest advantage. In the 
delicate outline of her faultless features there was a harmony that 
made of her whole face a concerted loveliness of form, colour, and 
expression that was irresistible. Hackneyed as the simile is, her 
skin was literally like snow, upon which blush rose-leaves seemed 
to have fallen. Her long-cut oriental-looking eyes were 

“ Deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” 


while their heavy, snowy, sleepy lids were fringed with long, black, 
aylken lavhes, that seemed to be contigually trying to kiss her 
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cheeks, for which no one could possibly blame them, Her nose 
was white and transparent as ivory, with little eréve ceur dimples 
at each tip. Then came the rich, red, pouting under, and the 
short, chiselled, piguante upper lip; the pearly, beautifully-arched 
teeth within them ; the little, round, velvety chin; and the per- 
fectly oval, peach-like cheeks. In short, any one with plenty of 
time and money at command, might have followed the advertising 
eolumns of The Times, and gone from “ Piccadilly to Pera,’’ or 
‘¢ May Fair to Marathon,” and not seen so pretty a creature, The 
full-blown rose to which this bud belonged was followed by a 
whole procession of suinants, two of them beng very tall footmen, 
whose hats being cased in oil-skin for travelling, and the powder 
pretty well blown out, of their hair, gave them the appearance of 
being surmounted by a huge French plum; and to define their 
exact position in the processian, one might have been called Rouge 
Croix, inasmuch as he carried a large cushion of Berlin work, on 
which, upon a scarlet ground, were embroidered some armorial 
bearings, with supporters, surmounted by a coronet; while his 
companion might have deservedly acquired the sobriquet of Blue 
Mantle, on account of his carrying a velvet cloak of that colour. 
Bringing up the rear were two soub7 ettes—one unmistakeably Eng- 
lish, from her boa, boots, black veil, and other be-danglements, 
crowned with a convulsed look of supererogatory modesty, derived 
from the illusive idea that every one was looking at her; the other 
was as unmistakeably French, from her very plain but symmetri- 
cally-fitting dark green merino dress, ditto gloves, small but not 
outré bonnet, perfectly smooth and well-arranged hair, and very 
neat little feet, in equally neat shoes, and open-worked thread 
stockings, while, neither impertinently nor boldly, her ubiquitous 
eyes looked at everybody and at everything. All these were the 
appendages of the great lady, for the young lady not only appeared 
to have the full nse of her limbs, and be able to take care of her- 
self, but further extended her surveillance to a hittle fluffy white 
Cuba dog that she carried under her arm, with a chime of little 
perforated golden bells round his neck, set off with pompons of 
blue ribbon. 

No sconer was the great lady seated than Rouge Croix advanced 
and placed the coroneted cushion at her back, Blue Mantle follow- 
ing with a honeycomb lambswool squab for her feet. These 
arrangements completed, she said languidly, though not quite 
with a Parisian accent, to the French femme de chambre, “ Natalie, 
mon aumonitre ?” ! 

“ Est-ce que miludy ne Id pas ?” . 

“Ah! est Meeses Tompkins qui ld soignée ge n'est pas moi,” | 

‘‘Nong Mumzelle, her ladyship, nong donny & me,” disclaimed 
the boaed and booted Mrs, Tompkins. | 

“No, Tompkins, I’ve got it, da voici Natatie,” interposed the 
young lady in a voice as éweet as her face, as she handed the little 
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green silk and steel head purse to her lady mother off of her pretty 
little wrist, where it had Been dangling. , oo | 

‘The commotion of this gorgeous entrée caused Mrs. Pemble to 
keep her cup of coffee in abeyance, and Sir Gregory Kempenfelt 
to raise his glass, the better to ascertain who and what this pro- 
cession might be composed of; the great lady actually condescend- 
ing to look around her, at the same time their eyes’ met, she bow- 
ing very graciously and saying, ‘ How do, Sir Gregory?” 

‘Tsetting his glass fall he raised his hat with an “ Ah! how d’ye 
do, Lady de Baskerville?” as he went to shake hands with her. 
“The last place I should have expected to have had the honor of 
meeting you in—I mean on this line.” 

“One must do penance sometimes, and J never can get 
De Baskerville to interest himself about his Irish estates; and 
Purcell, bis agent, has written over that he has some wonderful 
acheme for doubling the rental of Mount Andover—something 
about setting up a manufactory for peat, or poplins, or potatoes, 
or something, i don’t exactly know what, only it’s something 
with a P.” 

“The improvements on Irish estates are generally pis allers, 
I’m afraid,” smiled Sir Gregory. | 

“Oh, no, I’m sure it was either poplin or peat that he said,” 
rejoined Lady de Baskerville, who was ag literal as England and 
Munchester could make her, and then added, with a yawn behind 
her handkerchief, “ Are you guing to Ireland too?” 

“No, I’m going down to Baron’s Court.” 

“Ob! I don’t think you know my youngest daughter; Sir 
Gregory? She was not out when you were in town two years ago.” 

No, } have not that honor,” said he, bowing low in just homage 
to the young divinity before him. | | 

“Flo, dear, Sir Gregory Kempenfelt, an old friend of your poor 
papa’s. My second daughter, Florinda, Sir Gregory.” | 

“Then, I hope, as a friend of poor dear papa’s, he wil) allow me 
to shake hands with him,” replied she, holding out her pretty little 
band to the old man with a winning grace that would have made 
her beautiful if she had been plain, but that, as it was, might have 
converted a stoic into an idolater. 

“ And may I hope,” said he, his eyes sparkling as he gallantly | 
raised her hand to his lips, “ that, upon coming to my title of her 
alle friend, Lady Florinda Andover will allow me to kiss 

an § as : y 

But Pattapouffe, the Cuban apology for a poodle, being accus- 
tomed to have all the kisses going, now set up a shrill bark, assert- 
ing his privileges, and voting against this innovation with all his 
lunge: The moment the laugh had subsided which his protest 
had oceasioned, Lady Florinda, whose good breeding sprang from 
the right source, a good heart, seeing that Mrs. Pemble wag left 
standing alone, said to her mother—-. ° . 
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“I fear, mamma, we are detaining Sir Gragory Kempenfelt from 
the lady who is with him.” | 

“Ig it Miss Kempenfelt?” asked Lady de Baskerville. “Pray 
present us to her.” | 

‘No, it’s not my sister, but a very great friend of mine; I wish 
she were my sister.” 

“Qh,” said Lady de Baskerville, somewhat taken a-back, lest 
she should be imprudently risking an introduction to a nobody, 
for nobodys are human burrs—never to be got rid of when they 
fasten themselves on somebody. However, the episode of the St. 
Janies’s theatre in 1847, when she might have forestajled all the 
élite af London by rescuing Louis Napoleon from the stalls, where 
he was then in the wrong box, and sheltering him in here, and had 
not done so, had been a salutary, though too late lesson to her 
(as far as a tabouret at the Tuilleries went); and ever since, in all 
public places, she had made a point of remembering that most 
veracious adage, that “ civility buys every thing and costs nothing.” 

Sir Gregory, who determined she should not solicit the favour of 
of being introduced to her nephew’s neglected wife in vain, took 
the latter by the hand, and leading her forward, said— 

“* Lady de Baskerville, allow me to present to you my friend 
Mrs. Pemble—Lady de Baskerville—Lady Florinda Andover,” 

He watched her narrowly during this strange and unexpected, 
and, to her, nervous introduction; and though she could not pre- 
vent the truant and slighted blood mounting for a moment to her 
cheeks, yet was he charmed at the perfect self-possession and quiet 
thorough-bred ease with which she went through this trying 
ordeal ; and certainly never was there a greater triumph of natural 
and hereditary superiority over that which is merely conventional 
and acquired; but that ease which was at first but assumed, 
though so well assumed as to defy detection from the most critical 
serutiny, was soon made real by the charming Florinda, for while 
Lady de Baskerville was humming and hawmg—having already 
forgotten the humble name of Pemble, though it was so like Pen- 
rhyn that one would think she might have remembered it-her 
daughter eaid, witb one of her most enchanting smiles— 

“‘ Mra. Pemble, I was admiring your courage in making such a 
gallant entry into the Black Sea just now; but as I am really in a 
state of starvation, and therefore ready to do anything, I want to 
hear your report of the soundings; in plain J(nglish, do you think 
] may venture upon a cup of that coffee, without adding another to 
the numerous poisoning cases, and implicating you in the affair ?”’ 

And so saying, she walked with Mrs. Pembie back to the counter, 
leaving Sir Gregory to entertain her mother, and thus with one 
kind little stratagem freed two persons from an awkward and un- 
comfortable embarras. | — 

Well,” laughed Mrs. Pemble, “if you have ever been at Con- 
stantinople, and like your coffee en vrat Turc, you will have aniple 
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grounds for fancying this has been made at Stamboul, more especially 
as its scalding heat will prevent your being critical as to its aroma ; 
but these rusks are really very good,” added she, handing a plate 
of them to her beautiful companion. 

“What a charming portrait you have there!” said Lady Florinda, 
bending forward to examine it, as she pantomimically sipped the 
soi-disant coftce. 

* You will make me very vain,” said the delighted mother with 
aumile, “ for it is my son,” 

A blush of the most charming modesty suffused the beautiful 
girl’s cheeks on hearing this, for, having none of the intense MaNn- 
worsuip of most “ British females” about her, she felt almost as 
unaffectedly ahashed as if the original had been before her and she 
had inadvertently paid the same point-blank compliment to hin; 
so, quickly adding, ‘‘it’s so exquisitely painted,” she immediately 
changed the subject to the usual coinmmon-place topics which form 
the staple cf conversation with a new acquaintance, in the midst of 
which the train-bell rang, and beckoning to Rouge Croix, who had 
just re-appeared in the doorway, she told him to pay for the things 
she had had, and then, putting out her hand to Mrs. Pemble, said, 
‘‘ Having met, I am sorry we must part so soon, but I can only 
hope we may meet again.” 

ut, seeing that her mother had taken Sir Gregory Kempenfelt’s 
arm, she gracefully offered hers to Mrs. Pemble; ‘‘ For,” said she, 
‘it seems, at least as far as the platform, that our way is the same.” 

*“ Will you allow me to carry your little dog for you?”’ 

“Thanks, but I will not trouble you, as there would be two in- 
dividuals to be consulted upon the transfer, and 1 know before-hand 
that Pattapouffe would decidedly object. I am quite of the old 
bachelor’s way of thinking, who always, when his evil destiny led 
him to stay in a house were there were children, said he preferred 
naughty ones to good, because the naughty ones were sure to be 
turned out of the room, whereas there was no earthly chance of 
escape from the good ones. But unfortunately this rule does 
not extend to dogs, since the good ones, like good people, have 
every advantage taken of them; whereas, such spitfires as Master 
Pattapouffe, like biped tyrants and termagants, are sure to get their 
own way in all things, and bully the whole world ; épropos of good 
people, what a dear old man Sir Gregory Kempenfelt appears !” 

‘* Most excellent, indeed.” 

‘You have known him a very long time, I suppose ?” 

‘‘He was my father’s oldest and best friend,” rejoined Mrs. 
Pemble, telling the exact truth, though not the whole truth, and 
thereby jesuitically avoiding to compromise her veracity as to the 
chronology of her own acquaintance with him. 

Though they were hurrying along with the stream that was 
flowing towards the platfortn as fast as, they could, Blue Mantle 
now appeared, clearing the human tide on all sides as he elbowed 


his way through the erowd, and at length got near enough to say, 
by leaning over the clerical hat of a Right Reverend prelate, as the 
devil is said to overlook Lincoln Cathedral, “ Mylady begged I would 
tell your ladyship that she’s afraid you'll be late, as she is already 
in the carriage.” 

“Here, Murray, take Pattapouffe, and tell mamma that I’m 
coming as fast as | can.” . - 

And when they had advanced in sight of the carriage in which 
Lady de Baskerville was seated, Sir Gregory standing beside the 
open door talking to her, Lady Florinda again hastily shook hands 
with Mrs. Pemble and hurried on to join her mother, who, not at 
all liking the intimacy she had improvtsé with a person they knew 
nothing about, not morally but socially—for, for aught they knew, 
she might have been a tradesman’s daughter, like Lady de Basker- 
ville herself, only without a coronet to conceal the ugly fact— 

‘‘ My dear Flo, how very imprudent you are, lagging so behind,” 
were the maternal words; but the tone it was in which they were 
uttered which, like Hebrew points, gave them their real meaning, 
which the daughter knew full well, was, “ How can you make 
acquaintance with persons before you know who they are, and what 
they have—where they live—and, above all, the set they are in.” 

But as her mother’s thoughts were not sensé to require an 
answer, she turned a callous face to them, but a very cordial one to 
Sir Gregory Kempenfelt, as she shook hands with him as soon as 
she was seated, saying :— 

“¥ won’t say good bye, so it must be au revoir.” 

“With all my heart! anywhere to meet Lady Florinda Andover, 
even au reservoir! ag a certain lady is reported to make assigna- 
tions with her friends.” 

** Fie donc ! Sir Gregory, that is very iron-ical ;” and while she 
laughed, Lady de Baskerville made a dignified and distant bow'to 
Mrs. Pemble, as much as to say, “There, stay where you are, and 
don’t presume upon Florinda’s thoughtless folly and approach me 
any nearer.” 

And the guard coming the next moment to lock up this precious 
casket carriage, that contained a real peeress and allegorical straw- 
berry-leaves, Sir Gregory handed Mrs. Pemble into the next but 
one, which luckily they had all’to themselves. | 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed he, as soon as they were seated ; “ how 
little does poor Lady de Baskerville dream how 


* More than kin and less than kind’ 


she bas been to you this morning; but I must say you got through 
that introdaction most marvellously, and you made the quicksilver 
of my conceit rise so high that I felt as proud of you as if I had 
unlimited shares in your good breeding; and so indeed I have, if 
you succeed in imparting a tithe of it to May and Linda, for 1 take 
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ood manners to be the available currency of a capital of good 
breeding. which is equal to whatever run may be made upon it.” 
_ ©Qh! my dear Sir Gregory, I begin to think that all the romance 
of my life has been reserved for my old age and a romantic elderly 
lady !—ca donne un peu dans le ridicule! But it was only the be- 
ginning of the week that I fell in with you in the most extra- 
ordinary and unforeseen manner imaginable and by the merest 
chance; and now again this morning the rencontre with ‘ my Aunt 
Dota,’ as poor Penrhyn used to call her !” rs 
“« My dear lady, you may rely upon two things; first, that Truth 
is invariably stranger than Fiction; for Fiction affects the vrat 
semblable, in order to keep the unities, which Truth—that is Realtty, 
both in characters and eyents—-often boldly disdains todo. Could 
we but unroll the polygramic papyrus of every life from the first 
birth of Time, we should, from world-old proofs, be convinced of 
this, Next, that there isno such thing as Chance. [ like, because 
I fully subscribe to it, that graphic expression of Wordsworth’s, 
‘‘ the procession of our fate,” for it implies that every situation and 
circumstance of it is marshalled by a Higher Power — for the 
pageant, in fact, is Gop’s, and what we call Time and Fate are 
merely His heralds, who see to and superintend the proper acting, 
dressing, and timing of the incidents which go to the development 
and dénouement of the solemn “ morality” we call Life. That those 
incidents should be all misjudged mysteries to us is no wonder, 
since even in human matters, which can be investigated and com- 
pared, and consequently summed up and judged, we are eternally 
falsifying, by fragmentary and ex parte decisions, and the pre- 
cipitancy with which we mar the order of things: it is only 
Ommnipetence that can wiLL events into existence. All human 
good, to deserve the name, must be progressive: the physical 
world teaches this great lesson to the moral one, if we would but 
learn it. We sow our grain to-day, but itis useless to go with 
scythes and reapers to-morrow to cut down the wheat that has not 
yet sprung up. Long must the seed be hidden, and seemingly rot 
and wither before it can germinate and fructify—for all things have 
their appointed stages. Euclid neither invented nor solved a prob- 
lem the day after he had mastered his letters; and Sir Isaac 
Newton ate many apples before he discovered the gravitation of the 
world; oars were invented before sails, rudders before compasses, 
and all and each of them before steam; Magna Charta preceded 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform by many cen- 
turies; and now, because the dark barbaric old social fabric, built 
for expediency long ago in the night of ages, is beginning to fall in 
and crumble about us, and so lets. in light through its ruined cre- 
vices sufficient to detect all its defects, and we talk incessant 
about them, straight we wisely wonder that constantly animad- 
verting upon them has not already raised up a new, more commo- 
dious, and more healthy edifice. We talk religion, we talk morality, 
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we falk justice, we falk intellectual progression, and indeed mgke 
more way in that than in anything else; we talk National Schools, 
we talk, as.our individual bias may set, Currstian, Sectarian, or 
Sadducee Sabbaths, and we have peers, parliament-men, and all 
Grub Street, lecturing about the country, more, it is to be feared, 
from vanity than virtue; but sti/—no thanks to them—they are 
doing good ; for they are, unknown to themselves, working in their 
vocation ; for as no house can be built without a certain amount 
of rubbish for its basement, so is the legislative, legal, literary, and 
municipal TALK of one century the foundation-stuff upon which 
the solid fabrics of ite successors are raised. Only consider how 
many hundred years it has taken us to TALK Christianity; but the 
millenium wid? come at last, when every one will act as Christians ; 
the few who have the courage and the conscience to do so now are 
looked upon either as insane or as great oddities, because they are 
ripe before the time, as we are still in the transition stage of theory.” 

“And a most disagreeable stage it is,” said Mrs. Pemble, “‘for 
it causes that total want of all sincerity and reality, which is the 
master-curse of this age. People do not now disseminate opinions 
because, being strongly imbued with and convinced by them, they 
are overflowing with them, and are therefore impelled to take the ini- 
tiative in propagating them and proselytizing others; on the con- 
trary, they invariably wazt to see which bubble lasts the longest 
ina word, which is the most popular, in sects, science, politics, 
literature, or art—and then, goaded by an insane craving for noto- 
riety, they immediately set about adding their individual breath to 
its inflation.” 

** All true, but still without any such high intent, they are doing 
a work of utility, just ag the poor rooks, who are so ungratefully 
shot by the farmers for the few grains they purloin, nevertheless 
render them and the rest of the community an incalculable service 
in the number of pernicious grubs and worms they destroy; so.in 
like manner, whoever serves, though merely as an echo, to point out 
an ABUSE, or though only as a parrot to proclaim a TRUTH, is 
most unquestionably the right man in the right place. This is a 
railing age, exclusive of steam, and the system of universal fault-find- 
ing now going on is only the preliminary breaking up of inconve- 
nient old roads, to prepare them for a better train of things; for it 
is a maxim of philosopers, that truths are oftener discovered by 
their contraries than in any other way, and that when there are 
but a certain number of accidents or causes from which a thing 
can arise, we shall make as many advances at the discovering 
which is right, as we give explanations of which is wrong. Conse- 
petits if there are hut six causes, which can have place in pro- 

ucing an event, and we show five do not effect it, we may be sure 

the sixth does, without more inquiry ; and our social machine, dif- 
ficult as the rust of neglect and the cobwebs of ignorance: have 
nade it to work, is not so complex after all but that it must havea. 
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muinspring, and, that once found and kept thoroughly lubricated 
by public opinion, the dirty rags of cant, humbug, self-interest, 
manmon worship, Brummagem philanthropy, with all their 
motley patches of other vices with which we are now continually 
plying it, must come out at last-——the smooth, white, spotless pages 
fit for the age of pexDS, when there will be justice without law, 
and Christianity without sects; the Sabbatarian controversy itself 
having ended in those Right Reverend Fathers in Gop (whose 
ideas of Sabbath sanctity consist in Sabbath stagnation,) break- 
fasting off of dry bread and dining off ditto; walking to church 
three times a day, in all weathers, and sending their carriages to 
the workhouse to convey to the sacred edifice those poor old 
phthisicky paupers, whose devotion might not only be damped by 
the elements, but to whom wet feet and wet clothes would be 
certain death, and so burden the parish with the charge of their 
obsequies. Nay more, in the age of deeds, I can fancy the 
regenerated looking back to our present bituminously barbariceccle- 
siastical laws(which are not only a disgrace but a ridicule to any sot- 
disant civilized country) with as much wondering horror as we 
now do to the female flesh and blood traffic* under the Heptarchy, 


* Alas! that it should be so; but succeeding ages, like contemporary 
individuals, can always see the motes in their predecessors’ eyes without 
even suspecting the beams in their own; and that the nineteenth century, 
up to the very recent period of March the 24th, 1856, has very beaming 
eyes, will be amply proved by the following and hereto-appended, ad- 
mirable, able, and fearlessly true letter of ‘A. J.” to The Times. Oh! 
that England had more A.J.’s and fewer “ females!” — and then she would 
have WOMEN to appeal to, for there ave plenty of good, honest and honor- 
able men to nake common cause with them againet the chartered band of 
leprons profligates, who pa and have organized by their own studied, 
invented and irresponsible vices, this revolting and disgraceful state of our 
moral society. A.J. aske, “Shall we stone those who minister to vice 
and spare those who practise it?” Gop forbid; but weré a law passed 
that these vile free-trade inter medinirves should be branded on the forehead 
with the old scarlet letter (only not one taken so far down in the alphabet) 
unless they gave up the names of their employers and patrons, depend 
upon it it would soon stop this branch of infamy. The only fear is, that 
the awful exposé that it might give rise to amongst some of our literary- 
politico Lycurguses and self-styled moralists (Heaven save the mark !) 
would effectually throw out the bill, and prevent their voting for so suicidal 
amengure. However, though we may, I fear, de-pair of this salutary 
revival of @ scarlet letter, those of A. J. should be graven by gratitude on 
every woman’s heart in England. But gratitude is a plant of slow and 
unecrtain growth, especially when raised from the seed of immeasurable 
benefits, daurels are for those who fight with the mass; but those who 
have the isolated and gud-like courage to lead the forlorn hope of a great 
social TRUTH againat A GREAT SOCIAL EVIL must only expect the stones or 
the figyot of the martyr; for truly says Sir Walter Raleigh —“ There is 
no mistress or guide that hath led her followers and servants into greater 
misfortunes and miseries than TRuTH ; he that goes after her too far off 
loséth her sight and loseth himaelf, and he that shall follow her too near 
the hoels she may haply strike ou} his teeth,” But, in spite of our teeth, 
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when every peasant girl could be seized at will by the commercial 
travellers of the slave merchants, to sell at Bristol, Lewes, or any 
other mart, and outraged at their pleasure; for if about tv become 
mothers they brought a higher price in the market, till this 
infernal human traffic was put a stop to by Ina, the ‘ wisest, vir- 
tuousest, best’ of all the Saxon kings, not excepting Alfred. Yea, 


let us persevere, noble-minded A. J., and heed no more the vituperations 
of the vicious aud the hypocritical than Luther and Melancthon did the 
anathemas of the Monks. If our much boasted liberty of the press were 
a reality, and not a solemn sham, like rave, vows for men, professing 
one thing and meaning another—that is, diametrically opposite—then, 
indeed, by a public appeal to the justice and mercy of the mass, women, 
by exposing the cowardly persecutions with which some ure hunted by 
their slave-owners, might end them: but wo, “truth is a libel,’’ that is to 
say—an unvarnished statement of revolting facts with their proofs ap- 
pended ; for the nucleus of both our social and legal code is the protection 
aud screening of masculine vice, which is ever held, more especially by 
the, cant of conventionality, asa thing too sacred to be even alluded to; 
and in that cant every profligate finds a safe and impregnable citadel. 
Yes, were there really a free press, wrongs, when tov outrageous, could no 
longer skulk in darkness, for causes will produce effects, and commensu- 
rate effects tov; if the cause be unparalleled, the effect must be unpre- 
cedented, and there comes to individuals, as to nations, a culminating 
point of misery and outrage, which produces revolution—the only diffe- 
rence between the two being that in the nation itis a wholesale butchery, 
while with the individual it is a mortal single combat, but yet one for 
which even the weakest woman so outraged has all that heroism can give 
or exigency require; and the very point where cowardice retreats and 
quails is that where courage penetrates and conquers, for 


** L’imprudence n’est pas dans Ja temerite, : 
Elle eat dans un projet faux, et mal concerte, 
Mais s'il est bien suivi c’est un trait de prudence, 
Que aller quelque fois jusques a l’insolence, 


8 plus imperieux, 
Qu’il faut souvent moins 
D’art que de mepris pour eux.” 


“ “THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN. 
“* To the Editor of The Times. 


“ Sir,—In a leading article of The Times (Thursday, March 20), you 
have commented with just horror aad indignation on the infamous traffic 
in young girls, at this time carried on to a greater extent than can be con- 
ceived or believed by those who sit at home, intsenched round by all the 
spuctities of domestic life and all the safeguards of virtue. In the course 
of the judicial inquiry which gave riae to your remarks, it was atated publicly 
that this traffic has become a “ system,” and a source of profit; that the 
law cannot reach it, and that without the intervention of our Foreign 
Miniater it is not likely to be put down. 

“That such an infamous traffic does exist has long been well known to 
me gud to others. Not only is it true that English girls ure inveighed out 
of this country in such numbers that, as I remember, an association was 
formed in Parig to protect them ; but it is not less true that for the same 
horrible purpose girls gre brought over to England from France, from Bel- 


1 can fancy the incredible horror with which English people living 
under a more advanced state of Christian equity will ok back to 
these our times, when marriage vows are merely deemed sacred for 
women, at least among the higher orders, and when men can not 
only violate them with impunity, but with triumph; and the more 
_revoltingly profligate they are, and the more notoriously infa- 


gium, from Germany ; it is, in fact, a trade under all the conditions of 
export and import—a trade which, if not legalized, is tolerated; and I 
have myself heard it, I will not say defended, but accounted for, excused 
as the necessary, inevitable result of certain permitted social vices. When 
several triala relative to these foreign victims were reported two or three 
years ago, and sent a strong shudder of horror and disgust throngh our 
virtuous society, The Times was blamed by some persous for the publicity 
given to the circumstances and the severity of its comments; but others 
who recoiled from such details felt wisely grateful for the exposure of such 
aeey vice, and fur the manly scorn and detestation with which it was 
"visited. 
“In this recent case, not women only, but allright-minded and generous 
men have reason to thank you for the part you have taken. You conclude 
our denunciation by an appeal to English women, and (printing the word 
in. capitals to enforce your appeal) you require that Englishwomen should 
Jay to heart” such a atate of things, and use their utmost power to stop 
‘ the proae of this enormous wrong. 

“J am an Englishwoman, and in common with many other English- 
women, feel the shame and horror of such a state of things; but will you, 
who thus appeal to us, or will any of your correspondents point out what 
it is our duty to do ?—how we are expected to act, to speak, or even to 
think on such subjects? We have been told heretofore by men whem we 
respect, that it becomes women to be absolutely silent on such revolting 
topics—-to ignore, or rather to affect to ignore, such a ‘ state of things’ 
as you allade to. We have been told that in virtuous women it is a breach 
of feminine delicacy even to suppose the existence of certain outcasts of 
our own gex, or of certain exemptions in regard to vicious indulgence 
assumed by yours; in short, that, as women of virtue, we have nothing 
to do with such questions, though we know, too well, how deeply they 
affect us, how terribly near they approach us personally, how the far- 
reaching coutagion of such covert vice involves in some form or other the 
peace of our ‘virtuous’ homes, the fidelity of our husbands, the health 
and morality of our sons, the innocence of our daughters, We have been 
allowed, indeed, to patronise penitentiaries, to read chapters of the Bible, 
and distribute lugubrious tracts to wretched, sullen, disordered victims ; 
but, meantime, we are told—I have myself been told, half pityingly, half 
Bheeringly~—that for every one unhappy creature we rescue out of the 
streets, two will be at once supplied to fill up the vacancy ; that this ‘state 
of things’ is a necessary social evil; and that we virtuous women had 
better not meddle with it, leat worae hefal us. ! 

“So it has been said in former times ; but it seems, from the appeal you 
make to us, thatin these days Englishwomen may feel, may think, may 
speak out on such subjects ; may fwithout reproach, take auch a part in their 

scusgion as becomes the members of a Christian and civilized community. 
But what are we to do, where law is weak, where custom is strong, where 
opinion is cowardly or wavering, where our very knowledge involves an 
imputation on our feminine decorum—what are we to do? A popular 
journal, in reference to this trial, intimated that where the law cannot 
reach them it is permitted to take the chastisement of such vile panders and 
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mously they have behaved to one woman, the more they are run 


after and adulated by your regular ‘ British Female ;’ and when, . 


no matter what amount of moral and physical brutalization a 
woman receive from her legal slaveholder—no matter with what 
complex conspiracy of utter blackguardism she may be hunted hy 
him—no matter how inhumanly deserted—no desertion. can loosen 
her fetters, no amount of wrong be sufficient to procure ker redress, 
unless, indeed, she has sufficient money, and, above all, sufficient 


interest to get her emancipation hocus-pocussed through the House 


of Lords, at the fiat ofa set of superannuated adulterers ; and, most 
monstrous of all, as regards these said ecclesiastical laws, when . 
cruelty has branded with cupidity on its unnatural statutes, that 


‘a MOTHER IS NO RELATION TO HER CHILD! !!’ ” 


‘“‘“Ah! my dear Sir, that is the only part of your prophecy that | 


I don’t think will ever come to pass, at least in England ; for in 
every other country the era of the elevation of women to the pos}- 


tion of rational and responsible human beings and co-equal heirs of : 


immortality has already dawned. But you must recollect thut in- 
justice to our sex began with the world, and it is the one tradition 
that men most inviolately preserve. ‘lhe ridiculous doctrine of 
Aristotle and Almericus that the female sex was an error in nature, 
and that had not Adam sinned the whole human race would have 
been men, created immediately from Gop as the first man was, 
was not one whit too ridiculous for the Fathers of the early 
Church to push still further, by maintaining that at the general 
resurrection, women, as imperfect animals, would be finished and 
perfectionized (?) by being transmuted into men, go that then 
Grace would complete the work which Nature had so blunderingly 


procuresses into our own hands. Does this mean that they should be pillo- 
ried or pummelled to death in our public streets? I believe this would be 
their fate if they were once recognized ; but where would be the justfce of 
it? Shall we stone those who minister to vice, and spare those who prac- 
tise it? That clas of wretches whose sole and profitable occupation it is 
to hunt down and ensnare victims becomes, we are told, more and more 
numerous, more and more audacious ; but for whom are the victins hunted 
down and ensnared, imported and exported as so much merchandise ? So 
jong as the market exists the article will be supplied. ‘I'el] ue, therefore, 
what are we todo? The education of your sons does not rest with us. Ln 
the achools. where boys are collected together, generally far out of the 
reach of pure, healthy female society and influence, the first thing they 
learn is to despise girls ; and the second, to regard the impetticoated half of 
the human species as destined for their service or their pleasure. Hence 
in the higher and better educated claases 2arly impreassions which lead to 
the most selfish and cruel mistakes in regard to the true position of .wo- 
men, and in the lower more ignorant classes, te the most terrible tyranny 
and brutality. Against the latter, it is said, our Legislature is pr ‘parin 

stringent measures; but against the former what is to defend us? I spea 

in the name of Englishwomen to whom you have appealed, and ask 
counsel and help from generous and thoughtful men—what are. we 


to do 
** Raling, March 24,1856." “ALS, 
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poses this, though I confess [ rather incline to it, not, indeed, 
a matter of grace, but as a doctrine of compensation.” 

‘'Pooh! and who are the men, from the beginning of the world 

whether Jewish Rabbis or Pagan philosophers—who tried most 
lower women in the scale of humanity and depreciate them 
rally, but those who, like Aristotle and Euripides, were the 

oe notorious profligates? and certainly a profligate, considering 


bgun. Jt is true that St. Augustine, in hie De Civitate Dei,” 


é sources from whence he naturally draws his inferences, cannot 
ean opinion of women but a vicious and a degraded one. 
utirch indeed affects a charitable incredulity touching some of 
ristotle’s worst debaucheries ; but I confess I am so uncharitable 
ith regard to all this sort of gentry, that I incline more readily 
} accept as truth the anything but favourable version given of his 
jorals(!) by Theocritus, the Chian, who was his contemporary, in 
teference to’ Plutarch’s version, who lived so long after him. 
ut léaving all this, to show tho consistency of philosophers, the 
lent manner in which Aristotle blazoned not only all the moral, 
mt also all the physical defects of women, did not prevent his 
eing a most uxorious husband to both his wives; and indeed to 
thais, his first wife, his impious folly reached the height of 
ering incense to her as to a divinity— so that one can only con- 
Nude that, like most men who are IMMORALLY the abject slaves 
Hf your sex, whenever he met with a rebuff, he became their most 
inscrupulous satirist. But it is curious to mark how every extra- 
ragant absurdity in the moral and intellectual world has its pendent 
n the physical and scientific one; for precisely the same. para- 
nount theory of the super-excellence of the male sex, broached by 
he twelfth-century Paris Doctor Almericus, Aristotle, and the 
athers, which you allude to, was also held by the alchymists, with 
regard to metals—at least a parallel doctrine; for they actuall 
isserted that Nature always intended the generation of gold, and: 
hrough sheer defect, stops in another and inferior metal, which, 
ay they, their art has alone the secret of remedying. But, to tell 
you the truth, the chief barrier that I see in England to the ame- 
ioration of the social position of women is, the narrow selfishness 
ind vapid inanity of the women themselves—a state of things 
vhich the egotism and mammon-worship and the un-self-relying 
system of their purblind education, does everything not only to 
create, but to increase.” 

There I quite agree with you, for the generality of women in 
‘his country, unless they happen to be personally brutalized them- 
sélves, have no esprit de corps or sympathy for other women; and 
deed those who are among the victims of the disgracefully one- 
uded ecclesiastical laws, only know how to complain, but do not 
know. either how to resist or to redress, and for the most part 







* Lib, xxii., Cap. 17, 
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seem to cling to the parcel of passive endurance and total igno- 
rante which men have allotted to them, with a sort of supersti- 
tious fanaticism.” . - ee ae 

“ Aye, like that of Queen Mary (who, by. the bye, with all her 
faults, being more of a woman than her execrable sister Elizabeth, 
did not deserve the sanguinary sobriquet attached to ber name 
half as much as her all-vice of a sister), Don’t you remember, 
when Ridley called on her at Hunsdon, on his return from Cam- 
bridge, when she was Princess Mary, and after dinner asked her 
permission to preach before her the following Sunday, she con- 
tinued for some time silent, a gloomy shade passing over her 
countenance, and at length she replied, ‘ As for this matter, I pray 
you, my lord, make the answer yourself.’ ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘1 
trust you will not refuse Gon’s word.’ ‘I cannot tell,’ she re- 
joined, ‘ what you call Gon’s word. That is not Gon’s word now 
that was Gon’s word in my father’s day.’ Whereupon the bishop 
observed that Gon’s word is onzE AT ALL TIMES, but had heen 
better understood and practised in some ages than others, upon 
which she could restrain her anger no longer, but eaid, ‘ You durst 
not for your ears have avouched that for Gon’s word in my father’s 
days that you do now.’ And then, to show how competent a judge 
she was in the controversy, she added, “‘ As for your new books, 
I thank Gop I never read any of them; I never did, and J never 
will; and npon this rational and logical model, with regard to a 
bigoted and uninvestigating adhesion to all long-established and 
conventionally-patented errors, your genuine ‘ British Female’ is 
to this day ‘ constructed.’ ” 

“That arises from their intense man-worship,” said Mrs. Pem- 
ble; ‘“‘and in order to adulate their lords and masters the more, 
and thereby insure a few temporary and trumpery personal and 
individual immunities, they are always the most active in endea- 
vouring to keep down their sex, and in swelling the hue and cry 
against bloomerism and strong-minded women. Since that is the 
jack-boot, pugilistic sort of nicknames the present age has hit upon 
wherewith to brand all women two degrees removed from idiotey, 
and who have sufficient moral courage to think and to act rightly, 
although in so doing they may be in a vituperated minority.” | 

**And don’t you know why? Men, with a very few rare ex- 
ceptions, that prove the rule, have no moral courage; consequently 
there is nothing they dread so much, as it awes them quite as 
effectually as the fixedly determined gaze of a sane person does 
a lunatic, and from the same cause, that both are the triumph of 
reason over the reverse. Therefore men have agreed, by the 
calumnious ridicule of affecting to confound moral courage with 
physical violence in a woman, and branding all who possess it as 
shrews and termagants, to endeavour, if possible, to lapidate it 
out of the catalogue of female virtues; the superior virtues they 
arrogate to themselves being prudence and ‘common sense ;’ and 
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there never yet was a person revolting from his avarice who did 
not dignify that mean, miserable vice with the name of ‘ prudence,’ 
or one cautious to pusillanimity who did not plume himself on his 
“common sense.”’ 1 think it is Freyjoo, that very sagacious old 
Spanish philosopher, who says that ‘ much which is called prudence 
in men is fallacy, deceit, and treachery, which is a great deal 
worse than even that indiscreet frankness with which women 
sometimes manifest their hearts; for though the latter may sin 
against the rules of prudence, it is good, considered as a symptom, 
inasmuch as that no one is ignorant of their own proper vices, and 
those who find any great amount of such in themselves shut up 
carefully all the crannies of their heart; moreover, nobody ever 
made the golden age to consist of prudent men, but of candid ones ; 
because then it wag to be supposed that, having no ugly things to 
hide, men could afford to be candid.’ But to return to those said 
ecclesiastical laws, though women have a much greater and deeper 
stake in them, inasmuch as that women, however deserted, are 
still fettered if they are women of principle and termagants with 
moral courage to resist all the snares by which they are compassed, 
whereas neither the laws of Gop nor man fetter our sex, if it be 
their pleasure to have recourse to the skeleton key of vice to break 
through every barrier, and their doing so never injures them in 
Church, State, or Society; on the contrary, I think I may with 
truth assert that in ‘moral England’ the more shamelessly pro- 
fligate and immoral a man’s private character is, the more he 
flourishes in that clap-trap bubble called public life. And yet for 
the last two centuries men have been beginning to kick against the 
iniquitous costliness of the ecclesiastical laws, which prevents any 
but a rieh man getting rid of a frail rib; but there is not a word 
of compassion for a poor woman not being able to get rid of, or 
even to get any redress for any amount of infamy a brute of a 
husband may think fit to inflict upon her! But all this is upon 
the same equitable and one-sided principle that if a man catches 
his wife with a paramour, and in his indignation slays them both, 
it is justifiable homicide !—but if a poor, wretched woman has her 
house polluted and herself outraged by having her husband’s 
mistresses brought into it, or better still, is turned out of it to 
make way for them, she is only ridiculed if she winces under it, 
and excommunicated by the canons of English conventionality if 
she complains of it! But of all the one-sided fallacies, that which 
amuses me the most is the old-established masculine palliation of 
masculine sin, in contradistinction to the unpardynableness of the 
slightest refraction of their sin in women; for Gop of course ig 
put entirely out of the question, further than as a Gop of ven- 
geance to redress the wrongs of injured husbands, by executing 
jadgment upon women. ‘Oh!’ say we lords of the creation, ‘the 
reason adultery is a so much more heinous crime in women, and 
only a venal peccadillo in us is, that a woman may bring a spurious 
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seem to cling to the parcel of aa endurance and total ignos 
rance which men have allotted to them, with a sort of supersti- 
tious fanaticism.” | -_ : 
“Aye, like that of Queen Mary (who, by the bye, with all her 
faults, being more of a woman than her execrable sister Elizabeth, 
did not deserve the sanguinary sobriguet attached to her name 
half as much as her all-vice of a sister). Don’t you remember, 
when Ridley called on her at Hunsdon, on his return from Cam- 
bridge, when she was Princess Mary, and after dinner asked her 
permission to preach before her the following Sunday, she con- 
tinued for some time silent, a gloomy shade passing over her 
' countenance, and at length she replied, * As for this matter, I pray 
you, my lord, make the answer yourself.’ ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘1 
trust you will not refuse Gon’s word.’ ‘I cannot tell,’ she re- 
joined, ‘what you call Gop’s word. That is not Gop’s word now 
that was Gon’s word in my father’s day.” Whereupon the bishop 
observed that Gon’s word is onE aT ALL TIMES, but had heen 
‘better understood and practised in some ages than others, upon 
which she could restrain her wen no longer, but eaid, ‘ You durst 
not for your ears have avouched that for Gon’s word in my father’s 
days that you do now.’ And then, to show how competent a judge 
she was in the controversy, she added, “‘ As for your new books, 
1 thank Gop I never read any of them; I never did, and I never 
will; and upon this rational and logical model, with regard to a 
bigoted and uninvestigating adhesion to all long-established and 
conventionally-patented errors, your genuine ‘ British emale’ is 
to this day ‘ constructed.’ ” 
“That arises from their intense man-worship,” said Mrs. Pem- 
. ble; ‘‘and in order to adulate their lords and masters the more, 
and thereby insure a few temporary and trumpery personal and 
individual immunities, they are always the most active in endea- 
vouring to keep down their sex, and in swelling the hue and cry 
against bloomerism and strong-minded women. Since that is the 
jack-boot, pugilistic sort of nicknames the present age has hit upon 
wherewith to brand all women two degrees removed from idiotey, 
and who have sufficient moral courage to think and te act rightly, 
although in so doing they may be in a vituperated minority.” 
‘‘And don’t you know why? Men, with a very few rare ex- 
ceptions, that prove the rule, have no moral courage; consequently 
there is nothing they dread so much, as it awes them quite as 
effectually as the fixedly determined gaze of a sane person does 
a lunatic, and from the same cause, that both are the triumph of 
reason over the reverse. Therefore men have agreed, by the 
cdlumnious ridicule of affecting to confound moral courage with 
physical violence in a woman, and branding all who possess it as 
shrews and termaganta, to endeavour, if possible, to lapidate it 
out of the catalogue of female virtues; the superior virtues they 
arrogate to themselves being prudence and ‘common sense ;’ and 
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there never yet was a person revolting from his avarice who did 
not dignify that mean, miserable vice with the name of ‘ prudence,’ 
or one cautious to pusillanimity who did not plume himself on his 
“common sense.” 1 think it is Freyjoo, that very sagacious old 
Spanish philosopher, who says that ‘ much which is called prudence 
in men is fallacy, deceit, and treachery, which is a great deal 
worse than even that indiscreet frankness with which women 
sometimes manifest their hearts; for though the latter may sin 
against the rules of prudence, it is good, considered as a symptom, 
inasmuch as that no one is ignorant of their own proper vices, and 
those who find any great amount of such in themselyes shut up 
‘carefully all the crannies of their heart; moreover, nobody ever 
made the golden age to consist of prudent men, but of candid ones ; 
because then it was to be supposed that, having no ugly things to 

ide, men could afford to be candid.’ But to return to those said 
ecclesiastical laws, though wémen have a much greater and deeper 
stake in them, inasmuch as that women, however deserted, are 
still fettered if they are women of principle and termagunts with 
moral courage to resist all the snares by which they are compassed, 
whereas neither the laws of Gop nor man fetter our sex, if it be 
their pleasure to have recourse to the skeleton key of vice to break 
through every barrier, and their doing so never injures them in 
Church, State, or Society; on the contrary, I think I may with 
truth assert that in ‘moral England’ the more shamelessly pro- 
fligate and immoral a man’s private character is, the more he 
flourishes in that clap-trap bubble called public life. And yet for 
the last two centuries men have been beginning to kick against the 
iniquitous cestliness of the ecclesiastical laws, which prevents any 
but a rich man getting rid of a frail rib; but there is not a word 
of compassion for a poor woman not being able to get rid of, or 
even to get any redress for any amount of infamy a brute of a 
husband may think fit to inflict upon her! But all this is upon 
the same equitable and one-sided principle that if a man catches 
his wife with a paramour, and in his indignation slays them both, 
it is justifiable homicide !—but if a poor, wretched woman has her 
house polluted and herself outraged by having her husband’s 
mistresses brought into it, or Better still, is turned out of it to 
make way for them, she is only ridiculed if she winces under it, 
and excommunicated by the canons of English conventionality if 
she complains of it! But of all the one-sided fallacies, that which 
amuses me the most is the old-established masculine palliation of 
masculine sin, in contradistinction to the unpardonableness of the 
slightest refraction of their sin in women; for Gop of course is 
put entirely out of the question, further than as a Gop of ven- 
geance to redress the wrongs of injured husbands, by executing 
jyodyment upon women. ‘ Oh !’ say we lords of the creation, ‘ the 
reason adultery is a so much more heinous crime in women, and 
only a venal peccadillo in us is, that a woman may bring a spurious 
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race into her husband’s family.’ Very true; and that is precisely 
the reason wHY Gop HAS FORBIDDEN THAT SiN. But pray, 
when my Lord A. intrigues with my Lady B., and my Lord A. 
returns the compliment, or else goes farther in the el eae does 
not my.Lord.A. inflict a spurious progeny on my Lord B.? to say 
nothing of colonizing Brighton, Brompton, and the German Baths 
with other spurious offshoots, who, though their victinymothers 
may have been nobodies, yet they, still in their turn, had fathers’ 
and mothers’ hearts to break by their delinquency, although they 
were not Lords and Ladies. So that when thie grand and, as they 
think, clenching argument comes to be summed up it amounts to 
this :—‘ It is a crime,’ says my Lord B., ‘of the blackest die fox 
Lord A. to bring dishonor into my family, and one for which 
Lady B. at least deserves to be broken on the wheel, and afterwards 
thrown &@ la Jezebel to the dogs, as she has chosen to go there. 
It is true J have often played the same game in Lord C.’s household, 
and bave over-populated Joneses, Smiths, and Browns without 
end; so that I have been obliged, with the expense I have been at 
in hushing up these ‘little affairs’ alone, to screw my wife and my 
legitimate incumbrances down to the lowest possible figure. But 
that is very different ; men will be men.”’ 

“1 fear so to the end of the chapter,’ sighed Mrs, Pemble, 
“for, as you say, that is precisely their fallacious argument, 
and equally fallacious self-extenuation for making and breaking 
laws as they please.”’ ! 

“For a ‘moral country,’ as we call ourselves, vice, and more 
particularly that particular vice, holds strange sway among us, and 
the reason is evident: both laws aud punishments, to be effectual, 
must be two-sided; it is for that reason that the sword of justice 
is represented as a two-edged one; but as our social and ecclesi- 
astical laws now stand, it would be just as wise to enable a father, 
at pleasure, to murder his children; but making it death by tor- 

‘ture for a child to murder his parent. Such an iniquitous law 
might and would create parricides, but never would or could pre- 
vent parricide; for evil out of evil ever springs, directly or indi- 
rectly; and, in like manner, till religion ceases to be considered, 
as it at present is by our legislatars, as a mere necessary pin in the 
wheel of the State, and men are brought to befeve that it is quite 
as heinous and as judgment-entailing for them to violate Gon’s 
law, premeditatedly and spontancausty, as it is for weak, silly women 
ta be betrayed, cajoled, or entrapped into doing so, there will or 
ean be no such thing as real morality among us. Why, even in 
Sparta, where they had neither the light nor the law of Christianity, 
they had more sense, and infinitely more justice, for, like parricide, 
they leoked upon adultery in either sex as a crime so horrible that 
they had no law whereby to punish it, thue paying the Spartans 
the compliment of believing it impossible, for we all know the 
story of the Spartan, who, being asked by a atranger, ‘What was 
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inishment for adulterers?’ replied, ‘We are »ot acquainted 
ai a a crime in Sparta” ‘ But suppoee.* persisted the stran- 
ger, ‘that such a crime were actualy ee what would be 
the penalty?” ‘The adulters<» answere aed aes give to nib 
injured party an ox. r=e% @ neck long enough to reach over the 
mul tain ‘Pernt ABs 80 that he may drink of the river Eurotas on 
houeect aide. ‘But it is impossible,’ said the stranger, smiling, 
$26 find such an ox. ‘It is just as possible,’ replied Garadas, the 
Spartan, ‘as to find an adulterer among us.’ And even in ancient 
Rome, not certainly during the dynasty of those ‘clever men,’ the 
Cesars, but at one period of her Commonwealth, for six hundred 
‘years the crime was unknown ; so that the solitary instance, at the 
, end of that time, of Corvilius Spuriosus repudiating his wife, has 
gent his name down to posterity. But among us, if ever there isa 
‘ittle gentle whispering about framing a law for the protection of 
« women, it either carefully avoids going to the moral root of the 
¢ question, or else quietly dies out as a parergy beneath the notice of 
the legislature. And, such being the case, I confess I never see a 
t lovely young creature—one of Heaven’s best hostages for making 
‘a right-minded, noble-hearted woman, like that charming girl we 
shave just parted from, for instance—that I do not shudder to think 
what ee ate may be; for certain it is, and sad as true, that the 
darkest fates are generally meted out in this world to the fairest 
© women—I mean fair within as well as without.” 
; “Ah! is she not lovely? I can’t tell you how my heart warmed 
to her, and how I longed to throw my arms about her neck, and 
tell her I had a right to do ao.” 

“ And why did you not ?”’ 

“No, no; IT know my ‘etiquette ¢o ladies,’ and for governesses 

. better than that; and I assure you the timely recollection of my 
position passed between her and me like the cold, deadly, but all- 
conquering shade of Theseus on Marathon, and at once smote me 
down into my lower sphere of poor relation.” 

“Though infinitely better born than the relation by marriage 
you were speaking to, yet I cannot, in truth, say better bred; as 
Lady Florinda is really a most charming girl, who would even 
provoke a mother-in-law to love her, and fascinate a son-in-law into 
almost forgetting that her mother was a parvenu to the uttermost 
length et breadth of the term.” 

“ My dear Sir Gregory,” smiled Mrs. Pemble, “you forget that 
‘Lady de Baskerville’s father and brother, the earth Manchester 
‘druggists, were alsu my hushand’s father and grandfather.” 

' “CAye! and, above all, we must not forget our Morning Post 

and Court Journal, or Court Boohy Jumper, as it ought to be 
called, by not at the same time taking into the aceount the chymistry 
of heraldry, which has tranemuted the ¢i-devant Lancashire witch, 

Miss Dora Penrhyn, into a countess.” , 


* Who, to do her justice, has gone beyond the ancestral chymis- 
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oe rh Emeres a perfect alchymistic tour de force in that golden 
“‘ Granted; and wha «harming manners she has !—which assort 
Me ne in bi ewe *thbons did with her complexion.” 
Yes, and in England, I am sorry ., 
far more rare than eharaitg faces.” Bre CHALEOINE ee ae 
~ * Do you know, the only good that I can sacar ar Sa ensuite 
ing from this horrid war is that the fusion with the Frencis 1 
shame us out of our accursed selfishness; which, after all, is the 
real mildew of our manners, as well as of our morals.” 7 
“ And, above all, I hope it will shame us out of our rusty cant of 
attributing a superficial hollowness to the never-failing politeness 
of the French ; for look at the accounts of their tenderness, gene- 
rosity, and abnegation of self, amid all the horrible privations and 
perils of the Crimea; and while in hugging our own bearishness 
we sneer at this charm of manner, it is to be hoped that we shall 
have both the gratitude and the generosity to sneer no longer, 
when we find that though it is guilty of lending grace to a ball- 
room, it positively gives an additional glory to a battle-field.” 
“My good lady, the grace is the very thing we don’t forgive, for, 
being unable to emulate it, we find it shorter and sharper to call it 
insincerity ; and yet it is this very grace which gives the guinea- 
stamp of value to every kindness and to every compliment. 
believe no one ever thought Napoleon the First a fop or a fribble ; 
yet I can remember when I, as a lad of eighteen, being in Paris 
with my tutor, for the féfes in celebration of the peace of Amiens, 
Lord Cornwallis, who was our Ambassador on the occasion, upon 
going on the day they commenced to the Tuilleries, was greatly 
el ae not to see another vehicle or equipage of any description 
in the usually over-crowded streets but hisown. Upon expressing 
his surprise at this singular and very unwonted circumstance, he 
was ‘then for the first time interned that the First Congul had 
be orders that no carriage (including his own) but that of the 
nglish Ambassador should be allowed to traverse the streets of 
Paris during the crowded throng, collected by the fétes. Lord 
Cornwallis said, as well he might, that it was the finest, because 
the most delicate, compliment he had ever received in his life.” 
_“ Charmitig!” said Mrs. Pemble; “truly, as you say, the grace 
is the guinea-stamp. 1 suppose you know that anecdote of Dr. 
Young straying into the French camp during the war in Flanders?” 
aoe Jo not. You mean the Night Thoughts Dr. Young?” 
“Yes 
“Pray let me hear it.” oo 
“ Well, I think that was another instance of the grace with which 
they enhance a favour. Dr. Young, during the then war in Flanders, 
attended the English army as almoner. One day, being deeply 
absorbed in a volume of Aischylus, he entered in hie reverie the 
camp of the enemy; he was (isagreeably surprised at finding 
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self seized as a spy, and taken before the French General. 
Young informed fim of his name, upon which the Maréchal 
wed and said ‘that was a mame fame had long made known to 
’ and thereupon had refreshments brought, entertained him 
gh the greatest distinction, and finally had him led out of the 
aap by a guard of honor.” 
Just like them! Had a French author, of fifty times Dr. 
ng’s celebrity, and a hundred times his genius, strayed into 
@r camp, provided we had ever heard of his name, and were con- 
diced he was only guilty of the minor crime of authorship, and 
i not aspy, we might have said, ‘ Let the poor devil go;’ but as 
+ féteing and feasting him, and sending him out of the camp 
fia guard of honor, we are by far too much occupied with our- 
wes, whether in peace or war, to waste so much time and trouble 
pnother, and that other an enemy. But, to return to what [ 
saying, as to the want of moral courage which exists in us 
as arule—I am now going honestly to confess that 1, Gregory 
penfelt, old soldier though I be, am no exception to that rule; 
{ assure youl would rather mount a breach any day than 
r one with my sister Charity; and it is astonishing the little 
orizings, half measures, and tergiversations my pusillanimity 
ilty of, rather than have the courage to brave the storm, by 
ing to her at first any little hitch in the family cabinet, that 
B? be owned at éast.” 
a Ah, my dear Sir Gregory! you are indeed no exception to the 
ge; but what strikes meas most strange in this want of moral 
rage in men is, that they not only succumb, not to say cower, 
gular despotic viragoes, but are far more tolerant to, and of, 
than they are of the slightest resolution and strength of 
acter in other women, however trampling and outrage may 
goaded them into an honest resistance and aroused this 
rmant firmness. As to the termagant by nature and practice, 
ty seldom apply any opprobrious epithets, but suffer and submit 
mlence ; whereas, for the woman who has no constitutional ill. 
per, only a lion-hearted moral courage to resist, by exposing, 
‘She autocratic villany that may have become too dastardly for even 
@.worm tu bear without turning upon the superior, but cowardly, 
which attempts, under the warrant of impunity, to crush it, 
vocabulary contains sufficient vituperatjves, or no rabric suf- 
mt anathemas, not only to satisfy the particular lord of the 
on opposed, but all his peers, who, considcring that if ever 
nen are allowed evcn the most feeble resistance under guch cir- 
Btances, or the slightest freedom of speech, their fiatical omni- 
pice as the superior sex will be considerably jeopardized, and 
ore they instantly make common cause of it, and join in 
all they can, by calumny, invective, and the projectiles 
; battering-rame of ‘vixens,’ ‘furies,’ ‘devils,’ ‘tartars,’ and 
RONG-MINDED WOMEN, to blacken and blight such insubor- 
fate spirits,” 
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“Very true; and yet in signalling out some, alas! too many of 
you, for victims and martyrs to THE PRIVILEGES OF OUR ORDER, 
it is yeta great compliment we, in spite of ourselves, are paying 
you asasex, There is an exquisite piece of verbal enamel painting 
in Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters,’ not on copper, but on graas. 
know no gem Jike it in ancient or modern prose or verse. It has 
about it all the freshness of the daisy, all the sweetness, of the 
violet, all the pureness of the morning dew, and all the truth of 
the nature to which, like the kisses of a south wind, it gives, back 
to the full as many charms as it has borrowed from it. After mach 
that is equally beautiful, he says, ‘Look up towards the higher 
hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll silently into their 
long inlets among the shadows of the pines; and we may perhaps 
at last know the meaning of those quiet words of the 147th Pealm, 
‘He maketh the grass to grow upon the mountains.’ There are 
also several lessons symbolically connected with this subject which 
we must not allow to escape us. Observe the peculiar characters 
of the grass which adapt it especially for the service of man, are 
its apparent humility and cheerfulness—‘ its humility, in that it 
seems created only for lowest service, appointed to be trodden on 
and fed upon ; its cheerfulness, in that it seems to exult, under all 
kinds of violence and suffering. You roll it, and it is stronger 
the next day; you mow it, and it multiplies its shoots as if it were 
grateful; you trample upon it, and it only sends up a richer per- 
fume; spring comes, and it rejoices with all the earth, glowing 
with variegated flame of flowers, waving in soft depth of fruitful 
strength ; winter comes, and though it will not mock its fellow- 
plants by growing then, it will not pine and mourn, or turn colour- 
less, or leafless as they do; it is always green, and is only the 
brighter and gayer for the hoar frost.” Now, with a few very 
trifling alterations, this beautiful description would do for your sex, 
and the relative position ours have assigned you. Your gentle- 
ness, your sweetness, and your humility being precisely the attri- 
butes which we consider fits you peculiarly for our service; sind the 
more you are trampled on, the more we expect you should, grass-like, 
only rise up in grateful and additional sweetness, which, to do you 
justice, for a long, long, time, and under a great many and oft- 
repeated tramplings, is exactly what you do. Then again, how 
applicable to the moral courage of your sex, its cheerfulness under 
its own misfortunes and its sympathy with those of others, is the 
pretty simile about the grass not mocking its fellow plants by 
growing in winter, but stil] not pining and mourning, and turning 
‘colourless and Jeafless—in short, becoming useless as they do under 
the chilling influences of a sad change. But one thing that some: 
times occurs to the poor, innocent, humble, much-enduring grass 
even Mr. Ruskin has forgotten to enumerate. I do not mean itt 
gentle sheen being scathed occasionally by lightning, for so muct 
more tempering mercy is there ever in the afflictions that eom 
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direct from Gop, compared with those imposed by man, that pitying 
’ Heaven has only to weep a few showers upon its withered hopes, 
: fora paraclete of new flowers to spring up around it. But who 
. has not seen certain barren patches where no verdure will spring 
' again for all the planting, all the irrigating, and all the sunshine in 
' the world ?—~not only on wild desolate heaths, but through high- 
avays and byeways. And who has not been told the reason is, that 
/ goine dark deed of crime was once enacted there ;—and from the 
game’ fell cause it is equally possible to irrevocably destroy the 
' humble, patient sweetness and oppression-defying élasticity of the 
? human herb; and when such is the case, we have nothing to do 
* ‘but rail at it as an ungrateful, and unprofitable servant.” 
* . ©Y must say,” said Mrs. Pemble, “that the beauty of your 
6 simile does not at all derogate from its truth. But I wish you 
* would give me a silhouette of my pupils.” 
*. “No, Vil tell you nothing about them, as I wigh you to find 
# them out for yourself, except that as I think I before told you, 
#: Charley is a bit of a coward, but has a kind heart; only the worst 
®@ of it is, he can’t be quiet about what he does, whether it is giving 
fa penny to a beggar or saving a pup from drowning. Like many 
‘6 older people, he must take out his good deeds in publicity ;—but 
‘SJ shall leave you to turn that to account. May and Linda are de- 
* cidediy pretty, and I only think it fair to tell you that any little 
‘vulgarisms you may detect in them are more acquired than 
* natural to them, and therefore whenever you correct them you'll 
'&be sure to hear ‘ Miss Prosser used to say; or Miss Prosser 
‘Ksed to do it.” 
vy; And who was Miss Prosser?” 
+ “Their last teacher of modern slip-slop.” 
~ * And what was she like?” 
# “df you mean physically, it’s not so easy to tell you, as she was 
* very brown, and very broad, and very short, surmounted by a 
_p very white cap—so that she immediately gave one the idea of being 
~ & moving panorama of a very large molehill, with a mushroom 
[b growing on the top of it. She had kept an ‘ Mistablishment for 
young ladies’ in a county town, of which she was, or fancied she 
was, one of the magnates, and was as vulgar as those three facts 
,could make her; in short, what she would have called her ‘ gen- 
feel manners’ consisted in sitting upon the precipice of her chair, 
jthat is its extreme edge, carefully placing her knife and fork in pa- 
trallel lines on her plate to announce that she had finished her din- 
jer, and when she wanted bread or anything else at dinner, instead 
.. calling for it in the assured voice that lesa ‘ genfeel’ people do, 
__ Je would say to whatever servant happened to be near her, in her 
“Ost aabdued voice, ‘lil take a small piece more bread, please ;’ 
Which gave rise to a ridiculous scene once, of which the children 
me. Charity and I were passing the day in Cheater to go to 
whe race-ball, and Gifford, my butler, had had leave to go out, so 
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that Sims, a footman I have since discharged for drunkenness,’ 
waited at their dinner, and being more or less in that happy state 
at the time, upon Miss Prosser with her usual moderation and hu- 
mility, resting on her oars—that is, laying down her knife and fork 
and saying—‘I'll take a small piece more cauliflower, please, 
Sims ;’ be did not Aand her the vegetable dish, but putting 1t over 
her shoulder emptied its triple contents on her plate, saying—~ 
‘Take ag much as yon like, old girl!’ Of course she rode to church, 
and all that sort of thing, and did not be-grudge the young ladies 
anything when they had said their Jessons well, and was always 
asking one or the other of them to help her fetch some forgotten 
parcel of books or work—so that Charley gave her the sobriquet of 
‘The Fetch,’ though never was ghost so like a feather bed.’ 

“May I ask,” said Mrs. Pemble, “ whether you have told Miss 
Kempenfelt who I am?” 

“Apropos! I’m glad you have reminded me of that. No, I 
have not, for without your permission I did not like to do so; an 
perhaps it is better not, though her ignoring the truth may subject: 

ou to more than is pleasant of her captious caprices; for Vil do 

er the justice to say, that did ehe know, not even the badnese of 
her temper, I think, would predominate over the goodness of 
her heart.” | 

“For that matter, my dear Sir Gregory, depend upon it, it 
would take a great deal to make me resent anything your sister 
could say or do to me.” " 

Here they stopped at Shrewsbury, and a tropical-looking gentle- 
man got in, who, from the innumerable hands he had to shake on 
the platform, and the unusnal heat of the weather, looked as the 
artist has made “that popular singer” Mr. Henry Rusgell look, in 
the portrait that “looms” above one of his songs—namely, the 
victim of perspiration and popularity. ‘To a contemplative mind, 
even a stout gentleman on a sultry day getting into a railway-car- 
riage, can furnish additional instances of the symmetrical equipoise 
with which Nature balances her own superfluities and counter- 
balances her own deficiencies ; and this was peculiarly exemplified 
in the wide expanse of broad-cloth now gradually developing itself 
before the two travellers, for its lining, after having hung up its 
hat and unfurled The Times, nay, ‘the very body of the times, 
its form and pressure,” which nearly put out Mrs. Pemble’s left 
eye while Sir Gregory was almost equally blinded by a flash from 
Goleonda, which darted from the facets of an enormous diamond. 

ring that adorned the Hitéle finger (if anything so large could be so 
called) of the very Ethiopian-looking hand of the stout gentleman, 
who, having already plunged deep into the leading article, his com- 
panions had an opportunity of taking an inventory of his person» 
als; and the firet thing that struck them both simultaneously was 
his harsh, very dark brown hair, which was not only the very best 
‘imitation of a wig which real hair had ever achieved, but was also 


so dry and parched that it made one thirsty to look at it; and 
it seemed to have the same effect upon his own very swarthy face, 
as, with the before-alluded-to beautiful counterbalancing system of 
nature, that was sending forth innumerable little meandering rilis. 
“At all events,” thought Mrs. Penrhyn, as she contemplated 
this curious juxta-position of the arid and the fertile before her, 


“In the desert a fountain is springing !’” 


“No doubt,” thought Sir Gregory, as the result of Ais conclu- 
sions on the same subject, “the truth of it is that our friend the 
hippopotamus there was modelled after Plutarch’s dictum of the 
poems of Aristophanes, and that he also was not composed for the 
pleasure of any ordinary mortal.” 

An opinion in which he was confirmed by the stout gentleman, 
after carefully eyeing him and Mrs, Penrhyn with the scrutiny of a 
alana preserving a profound and discreet silence for the rest of 
the way. 

+ You know the story of Trefungus, I suppose?” said Sir 
Gregory, leaning across and speaking sotto voce to Mrs. Penrhyn, 
at the expiration of a three hours’ silence. ‘‘ No, I do not,” smiled 
she, “ but I dare say it’s very applicable.” 

“Trefungus,” resumed Sir Gregory, “was once travelling for 
four days, with only one victim, in the mail (for it was in the days 
of mail coaches) during which ninety-four hours Trefungus never 
uttered a word, and looked so formidable that the victim dared not 
venture to do so either. At length, on the fourth morning, being 
awakened by a bright sun, and seeing they were rattling through 
the place of their destination, victim pulls off his nightcap, and, 
joyously rubbing his hands ventures in the exuberance of his 
delight to pointedly address his companion with the incontroverti- 
ble observation of ‘ A fine morning, Sir?’ ‘TI didn’t say it wasn’t !’ 
growled Trefungus ; and so ended this ineffectual attempt at con- 
versation,—-and our journey too, for here we are, thank goodness ! 
at Mold. id 2% 


t 





CHAPTER IX. 


MAY, LINDA, CHARLEY, AND CHARITY WHO BEGINS 
} AT HOME, | 


Uron arriving at the Mold station, there were there assembled 
the usual number of expectant friends and waiting vehicles, and 
brie the latter, in an open carriage, the first in the line, 
Mrs. Pemble espied two lovely faces, which differed more in kind 
than in degree; for there was in the slightly elder of the two a 
loveliness, as it were, and loftiness of expregsion, which, like a 
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star, seemed to float apart, in a higher and pu atmosphere of its 
own; und yet, though the beauty of the other came nearer to. that 
of earth, it was not *‘ of the earth, earthy,” but like one of those 
soft, luxuriant blushes which the warm kisses of the sun, stealthily 
conveyed through the low whisperings of the summer air, cause 
earth to glow with, when she answers him in flowers, 

Oh, Beauty! a fatal gift thou mayest be, from being the most 
potent which Fate, in all her vast treasury has to bestow, since 
“that divinity which doth (but) hedge a king”’ straight hierarchs 
thee into omnipotence !—for what heart under the subtile, in- 
fluences of thy unfathomable spells but silently hymns thy praise, 
and subscribes to thy ritual as Spenser* wrote it!—from indeed 
feeling that f 


ae 





every spirit, as it is most pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer bodie doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly delight 
With chearful grace and amiable sight ; 
For of the soule the bodie form doth take-~ 
The soule ts forme, and doth the bodie make. 

‘* Therefore wherever that thou dost behold 
A comelie corpse + with beautie fair endewed, 
Knows this for certaine, that the same doth hold 
A beauteous soule, with fair conditions thewed, 
Fit to receive the secd of virtue strewed ; 
For all that faire is, is by nature good—~— 
That is a sign to know the gentle blood.” 


“Oh, what two lovely faces!” exclaimed Mrs. Pemble, pointing 
them out to Sir Gregory as soon as she had got out of the rail- 
way carriage. 

“Why, those are my two monkeys,” said he, hastening on to- 
wards them; but before he could reach the carriage they had 
alighted, and already their arms were round his neck. 

** And where’s Charley?” he inquired, as soon as he had kissed 
them both. 

“Oh!” replied the youngest girl, with difficulty’suppressing a 
laugh, and cojouring till ber cheeks literally became like— 


“ A red, red rose that’s newly sprung in June,” 


ag she slightly and timidly glanced at Mrs. Pemble, “we could 
not get him to come.” 

“Oh! I understand,” laughed Sir Gregory ; “ but see! here is 
the formidable ogress I’ve brought you. Mrs. Pemble, bere are 
only two of your fold,—this is May, and this Linda; the black 
bheep remained at home.” 

; May Egerton took Mrs. Pemble’s proffered hand with a natural 
grace and kindliness of manner which Miss Prosser’s provintialism 


* See his “ Hymn in Honor of Beauty.” 
+ Body, 
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had not been able either to prim or parse out of her, and little 
‘Linda was so far like a sheep that she immediately followed her 
sister’s lead; and as soon as the introduction was over and they 
were all seated, and the horses’ heads turned towards Baron’s 
Court, which was about two miles from the station, May said— 

“ Grandpapa was only jesting, Mrs. Pemble, for indeed Charley 
“is not a black sheep; but the maids frighten him with all sorts of 
foolish tales, and last night, because he would not go to bed, they 
told him the governess that grandpapa was to bring back was a 
great deal uglier than Miss Prosser, and knew very well how to 
manage naughty boys.” 

"Come, then, at that rate,” laughed Sir Gregory, “there is 
every excuse for Charley; for I don't know any amount of courage, 
including that of Mars himself, that Would voluotarily face any- 
thing uglier than Miss Prosser.” | 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear Miss Vgerton; not even Sir 


Gregory, whose opinions I so much respect upon all other subjects, 
shall prejudice me against Pha little brother, as lam obstinacy ; 


itself about my pupils, an 


never allow any one’s judgment to 
interfere with my own.” 


“Which I am not surprised at in a person who has had so many — 


yupils, and, therefore, has necessarily so large an experience,” 
bowed he with a degree of mock solemnity that nearly made 
Mrs. Pemble laugh out loud; so to relieve her from her em- 


barrassment he said, turning to his grand-daughters, “Aud how - 


is Aunt Charity?” 


“Qh, she’s got one of her bad headaches,” replied Linda, “ 


biting her pretty lips, as if to bite into an expression of suitable 


a - 


concern an insubordinate little smile that was playing round the | 


corners of her mouth. 


“ Ah! that means,” said Sir Gregory, sotto voce to Mrs. Pemble, 


“that the barometer ig at stormy; nervcus indicates wet, and we 

are sue of hysterics, but want of sleep is the most portentous of 

all! for that foretells thunder. Poor Charity! after her pains and 

aches, literature is her hobby ; and as she fancies herself a Meczenas 
— in muslin, and that this crotchet is pretty well known throughout 

the country, there is not a parish clerk who thinks fit to do any 
of the Psalins into doggerel, or an usher who, without benefit of 
® clergy, neglects boys and birch (the alliteration should be in- 
5. Separable) to filter or filch from Potter’s exquisite translations of 
, Sophocles, Auschylus, or Kuripides, who cannot to a certainty 
w,ealeulate upon keeping off all plethoric symptoms from her ex- 
: chequer; but when any of these intellectnal minnows solicit the 
wifavour of a personal interview, in order to have the benefit of her 
% censorahip, we sometimes have the richest scence imaginable; for 
* Charity is very’ deaf—not, indeed, to the appeals made on the 
“virtue whose name she bears—but organically so. And as she 

will not use a trumpet, at least to her ear, the quid pro ques which 
i“ n 


ars 
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sometimes arise in these ‘literary and scientific’ conversations 
ate inconcelvably ridiculous, She caught the blues in early life 
from un unfortunate contact with Madame dé Staél and Sir 
Humphry Davey. I used rather to encourage her intercourse 
with him, thinking he might, perhaps, charitably give, or lend her 
a safety lamp to avoid the Corinne precipice; but no, and to this, 
day, though now sixty-two, poor Charity is draped and turbaned 
as if she also were perched as a warning to the crows on the top 
‘of Cape Meczenas ; and, I verily believe, if it were not for a whole- 
some fear of Bedlam and strait waistcoats, which Ido all I ‘can 
to éncourage, we should not escape even the lyre, or the palm 
branch.” _ i 

Though Mrs. Pemble could not help smiling at Sir Gregory’s 
sketch of his sister, as she was too well bred to join in such a 
theme, in order to change the conversation, she remarked on the 
extreme beauty of the surrounding scenery. 

“Why, yes,” replied he, “it would be difficult in North Wales 
to discover anything that was ugly except the character of the 
people, who are selfish, uncouth, and ungrateful to a degree; 
indeed, it is to me one of the many anomalies of Nature, which, 
like Nature’s Gon, are ‘past finding out,’ why it is that, speaking 
nationally, the natives of mountainous countries, born and bred 
amid beautiful scenery, instead of being more elevated and refined 
jn their moral attributes, and more poetical and expanded in their 
intellectual ones, under the influences of such external beauty and 
grandeur, (which if it did not quite steep, would at least, one 
should think, stimulate their spirits to a nobler standard of ex- 
cellence,) are, on the contrary, with the few exceptions that prove 
the rule, the most money-scraping, money-hoarding, selfish, satur- 
nine, matter-of-fact, literal, unimaginative, coarse-minded, coarse- 
mannered, and without going to the extremes of Alpine and 
Apennine cretinism—if we except their sleepless shrewdness and 
shea gain—the most intellectually-below-par people in the 
world. 

“ It does, indeed, at the first view of the matter seem strange; 
but I think the reason of it is,”’ suid Mrs. Pemble, “ that amid all 
the prodigality, luxuriance, grandeur and beauty of mountainous 
countries, human existence is difffcult in the extreme, and human 
intercourse ‘few and far between.’ In the first instance, the ever- 
straining to supply mere physical wants, and the strict economy 
requisite for the hoarding and eking them out when supplied, by 
putting the human animal much on a par with beasts and birds of 
prey, must of necessity engender those two most unamiable and 
tepulsive qualities—acquisitiveness and selfishness. With regard 
to the second, as 


‘The proper study of mankind ig man,’ 


so is it the only study that can develope and improve the two apps- 
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rently antagonistic principles, but in reality parallel ones, of social 
and self-love, implanted more or less in every human being. It 
ig this intercourse with our fellow-creatures which can alone make 
us find our own level, or rise above that of others. As stones, 
however they may differ in size or genus, all appear equally un- 
gainly and useless in the bed of a dried-up river; so are our very 
virtues and capacities rugged and unavailing till they have been, in 
some degree, smoothed and moulded into their proper places by the 
full current of human events, and the alternate ebb and flow of 
human opinions; for I don’t believe that anything can either 
impart or supply the place of those hard lessons in which the world 
teaches such true and universal knowledge—no, not even the 
flights of genius itself, whose pinions for the most part are more 
like those of Icarus than of eagles; besides, Geniuses are by no 
means as common as cowslips, for truly says Virgil— 


‘ Apparent rari nantes in gurgito vasto ; 


and we don’t so much care for what we meet with here and there 
in the great gulf of ‘Time, adown which we ourselves are hurried 
too rapidly to pause long over its wonders. What we want is, the 
genial atmosphere of every-day social intercourse, which enables 
us not only to breathe more freely, but also lightens the burden of 
life we have to bear; and the reason, I think, that we seldom find 
this social reciprocity among mountaineers is, as I before said, 
from their individuality being too.much cultivated, and their never 
having learnt humanity in the only school it can be acquired, 
namely, among their fellow-creatures.”’ 

“‘} don’t doubt but you are right,” said Sir Gregory, “for 
everything that contracts the heart and narrows the mind must 
deteriorate both, and it is this which makes the society of provin- 
cial towns and all small places so offensively detestable. ‘ O2 
nous charmons, nous sommes charmés,’ says M. Adolphe Houditot, 
a very graceful modern French writer ; and of course vice versd ; 
and in all narrow circles, sets, cligues, colonies, and provinces, the 
‘local habitation and the name’ is the thing. Consequently, as 
interlopers, the four cardinal Virtues, the three Graces, and the 
nine Muses would have no chance against those ‘ oldest inhabi- 
tants,’ the seven deadly Sins.” : 

** Oh, what a charming place!’ exclaimed Mrs, Pemble, as the 


* carriage entered the lodge-gates at Baron’s Court. 


“ It ig a nice old place ; at least J like it.” 

aan there is nothing grandpapa is so fond of as his trees,” 
Ba 1 aVay, - 

t No, now that’s not true, May,” cried Linda, starting up and 
throwing her arms round her grandfather’s neck, ‘for you love 
May, and Charley, and me better; don’t you, grandpapa?” 

“Well, L rather think. I do, when you are good; but I plead 
guilty to being very proud of my timber. I have some oaks which 
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are thirteen hundred ron old, which [ll show, you to-morrow, 
Mrs. Pembile. It will be a pity if——” oe 3 

He sighed, and did not finish the sentence; but Mrs. Pemble 
guessed he was thinking of that heavy mortgage which was not 
yet paid off, and so, as a turn in the drive through the park 
brought them in view of the lake on one side, and of the house 
at some distance off on the other, she now began to admire both, 
but more especially the latter, which was an Early Tudor pile of 
building, with its sprucely-fretted gablee, gilt vanes and mullion 
windows all now standing boldly out, under the beautifying influ- 
ence of the evening sun. As they approached the house the air 
was embalmed with the perfume of new-mown hay, and that piney- 
strawberry odour peculiar to the purple clover flowers. 

*‘ You see,” said Sir Gregory, “ how late we are with our hay 
here, this year——indeed, later than usual, as we generally have it 
in by the latter end of June.” 

As he was speaking, and as the carriage approached the house, 
a tall figure of a lady dressed in white, flung down a rake, with 
which she had been gracefully doing a little amateur haymaking, 
and walked majestically towards the house, followed, or rather 
preceded, by a little boy, who bounded on before her with the 
velocity of a mountain goat. | 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Sir Gregory, “there goes Charley, 
flying from the ogress, and Corinne has actually been making 
hay; disappointed in finding an Oswald (for which I, as migAt- 
have-been brother-in-law, am trdly thankful) or some other deau 
ideal, 1 suppose, like too many other women, she took the first 
rake that came in her way.” 

“Tam sorry if I have frightened Miss Kempenfelt away,” said 
Mrs. Pemble. 

“Qh, no! [’m sure aunt Charity is gone in to dress for dinner, 
for I dare say, till she saw the carriage, she had no idea how late 
it was,” rejoined May, at which her grandfather looked his ap- 
proval, and, in alighting, patted her cheek. 

“I must admire the outside of the house before I go into it,” 
said Mrs. Pemble, standing out on the Jawn in order to do go. 

_ “The other side is much the prettiest,” cried little Linda, hold- 
ing out her hand, “ if you'll come with me.” : 

“T shall be very happy to go with you,” assented Mra. Pemhle, 
taking the little hand thus offered to her; “but will not 
sae Egerton be of our party too?” added she, giving her arm 
to. May. | : . 

“The reason that Linda thinks the other side of the house the 
prettiess—and I’m not sure but what she is right—is, that it is 
perfectly embowered in foliage of one kind or another,” put in 
Sir Gregory. . 
And Mrs, Pemble could not refrain from an exclamation of 


1 


delight when she beheld the magnificent Westeria, with its luxuri- 
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ant clusters of purple, grape-like flowers, which covered one side of 
the house, including the gables and chimiey-stacks ; “but,” added 
she, “ I must confess my ignorance, for I don’t know the name of 
that beautiful cree, yer on the other side, with its large, heart- 
shaped leaves of 40 ‘velvety a texture, and its curious tufte of 
flowers ; but I dare say my little pupils will kindly enlighten me?” 
te Oh! what is the name of it, May? for I never can remem- 
ber it.” 

“And I’m hke you, Linda, for I never can either,” said 
‘Sir Gregory. 

May, thus unanimously appealed to, said—‘ Aberfield calls it 
an Aristollochia.” 

“‘ Aberfield is my head gardener,” said Sir Gregory; “ and as 
his father was head gardener at Hampton Court in George the 
Third’s time, he fancies himself an oracle—though, indeed, like 
most Scotchmen, he is a very good gardener.” 

While they were still admiring the luxuriant beauty of the 
Aristollochia a dinner-gong, sounded. 

“Phere is the half-hour bell, May, love; you had better shew 
Mrs. Pemble to her room,” said Sir Gregory. ‘‘ Stay,” added he, 
addressing the latter, “{ dare say you won't mind going in at the 
hack of the house, and it will save you the trouble of going round.” 

They then entered, going down a few old steps, into a low, 
gothic, wainscoted hall hung with fishing and shooting tackle of 
every description, and, besides antlers, with several stuffed birds, 
including owls, herons, an albatross, and an eagle, while on the 
wall on either side the high mantel-piece were two enormous 
prints five feet long, glazed and framed in plain black oak frames, 
but much discoloured by time, from having no glass over them. 
One of these prints represented the eprops vanity of that 
equally egregious old hypocrite, Queen Klizabeth, dancing a 
La Volta at Lord Northampton’s wedding, to refute the Duc 
D’Anjou’'s true bill of her having the evil in her ankles, which, 
had it been confined to them, and had not raged in her heart as 
it did, would have done little harm to any one but herself. And 
this wedding ball, be it remembered for the sake of the admirers 
of that great Protestant Princess and the benefit of modern 
Sabbatarians, took place of a Sunday! The pendant print repre- 
sented the greatest enormity in the reign of her vile old pedant of 
‘a successor, James the Firet, in the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The artist had chosen the moment where that great, because good, 
‘man (with the one exception of his having whiffed tobacco into 
England) had ascended the scaffold, and was in the act of testing 
the sharpness of the axe, while his memorable words of “ This is a 
‘sharp medicine, but one which cures all complaints,” figured ona 
‘scroH proceeding from his mouth, according to the Bartholomew- 
Fair tasté of those times. This, however, did not prevent the 
‘grouping of the crowd below, and the universal yet varied expres, 
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sion of gree and consternation in their different.countenances from 
being admirably depicted. © But as they walked through this hall, 
Mrs, Pemble was particularly struck, on looking mfo a long 
wainstoted room, the door of which was open, at its genuine 
Elizabethan appearance, for besides the old carved high-backed 
arras chairs, the gold of which wag nearly obliterated by time, and 
the leather rendered as smooth and polished as the wood, this 
room was strewed with fresh green rushes; and on the long oak 
table, which had a frame all round the bottom of it for those who 
sat at it to put their feet upon, stood at either end two high 
pewter flagons, such as are now seldom seen except in Teniers’ 
pictures and in Bohemia, or in Wardour-street. 

** Oh, whata dear old room!” said Mrs. Pemble, looking into it, 

“Ah, that’s the steward’s room,” said Sir Gregory, “and, as. 
you perceive, I persist in pewter, us I really believe all the old 
farmers think the audit-ale tastes better out of it. As for the 
rushes, they are a fancy of mine, that there might be one room in 
the house garnished in its pristine fashion.” 

** Only that I rather think,” said Mrs. Pemble, “that, except 
within the actual precincts of the Court, or in the old Baronial 
Halls, sithea A one of Elizabeth’s progresses, our ancestors seldom 
enjoyed the luxury of rushes as fresh as these.”’ 

““ Quant & cela, as to the freshness, 1 am somewhat epicurean, 
as I don’t care a rush for them unless they are fresh ; so the rule 
is that every morning by eight o’clock this room is fresh strewed, 
or else Jenkins, my steward, might sing— 


‘The ‘hardest’ time that e’er I spent 
I spent among the rushes 0!’” 


The stairs leading from this hall, although a back flight, were 
very wide and flat, of old dark oak, with those exceedingly thick 
torsade balustrades, with a flat bannister a foot and a half wide, 
which date from the beginning of Henry the Eighth’s time, and 
the large lattice-window on the first landing was so high from the 
ground, that it had to be opened and shut, like a church window, 
with pulleys. At this landing Sir Gregory left them, and turned 
down the left gallery, while May and Linda conducted Mrs. Pemble 
down the opposite one which led to her bedroom ; but, as in most 
houses of that date, there were windows all along one side of this 
gallery, looking down upon the great hall till it came to the music 

Nery, which was of course open, Mrs. Pemble now stopped and | 
ooked down upon the really old armour, banners, and portraits 
below; and what particularly attracted her attention, as she could 
not well make out what they were, were two massive blocks. of. 
silver on two brackets on either side of a large sea-piece, represent- 
ing an engagement between an old English vessel and a Spanish 
galleon of the same date; so, honestly confessing her ignorance, 


' 


she asked hér young companions what they were, 
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* Vou recollect, no doubt,” said May,.“‘ the first prize that Sir 
Francis Drake took was a Spanish galleon—the ‘San Antonio — 
which, when he boarded, he found full of gold doubloons and silver 
bricks. Well, that pieture represents the action, and those two 
wedges of silver that you see on those brackets, are two of those 
identical silver bricke found in the ‘San Antenio.’ The way in 
which they came into grandpapa’s possession was through an 
uricle of ‘his-—-poor Admiral Kempenfelt, who went down in the 
‘ Royal George,’——as his grandfather had married a descendant of 
Sir Francis Drake, who had those bricks, with many other things, 
as heirlooms.” | 

« How very interesting!” said Mrs. Pemble. ‘‘ I’m so glad they 
should have come to Sir Gregory, who has so much good taste that 
he deserves them. I see, now, that those brackets are in bronze, 
and in the shape of culverins; but I think he evinces such good 
taste in keeping up that rush-strewed room below !” 

*¢T don’t think,” rejoined May, ‘“‘that that is a mere piece of 
good taste of grandpapa’s. I think it is more one of his inven- 
tions to do an act of kindness, without appearing to do it; for he 
says mere almegiving only encourages idleness, and degrades poor 
people lower than those who are better off have any right to 
degrade them, and so he is always contriving something to be done 
about the place that the poor may fancy they are earning the money 
he gives them. I don’t think in all Baio Court anything. ap- 
proaching to a weed is to be found, from the numbers of old 
women employed in uprooting them. Then the hospital at Chester 
ee an incessant supply of snails and plum-tree gum. Neither 
will any of us ever have goitres, if eating watercresses will prevent 
them; and those rushes were never thought of till last year, when 
there was litérally nothing left to give poor old Taffey and ‘Tamar 
Lioyd to do, until grandpapa took a sudden fancy for having the 
steward’s room strewed every morning with fresh rushes, which 
gives these poor old souls a shilling a-day for gathering them just 
at the back of their cottage; and, as their grandson, Davey, gets 
a shilling a dozen for all the shrew mice he can catch, they do 
pretty well.” 

‘My dear Miss Egerton, you have only given me an additional 
nas ef Sir Gregory's good taste, for good feeling is the source.of 

such.” , 

And slie thought, as she entered the large and comfortable, 
though tapestried bed-room appointed for her, how much more 
genial and vivifying was the quiet but glorious sun of this 
fine old English gentleman’s spherical benevolence than the 
Brommagen pyrotechnic, but withal, most profitable philan- 
thropy (7), which explodes in three-halfpenny weekly, or shillin 
monthly serials; or even than the pantheistic spiritualism, or the 
bearish egotism and smoky synecdoches of German MUDDLE-a- 
pHysics! although he kad the misfortune to be well-born, and 
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was guilty of flunkeyism, as the, alas! usual sequence of that 
original sin. = 
May, baving promised to come for Mrs. Pemble to show her the 
way to the drawing-room, after having asked her if she should not 
send Grant, their maid, to her, now ieft her to change. her own 
dress, for it was what Miss Kempenfelt called one of Sir Gregory's 
extraordinary crotchets that May, and Linda, and the governess 
should always dine with them; and, for her part, she was tired: of 
those governesses, who were each one more ignorant, vulgar, and 
illiterate than the other; and it was hard that she, who had istened 
to Madame de Staél, conversed with Sir Humphry Davey, reparteed 
with Rogers, moonlighted with Moore, caballed with Campbell, 
and been in love with Lord Byron for four-and-twenty hours 
under the conscientious conviction that the passion was reciprocal, 
should be condemned to such society ; and consequently it was to 
the atmosphere being surcharged with more governesses that Miss 
Charity attributed her headache on that particular day—so sympa- 
thetically did she feel for the manner in which these modern slip- 
slopians broke poor FPriscian’s head. Therefore, when Mrs. 
Pemble made her appearance in the drawing-room and was pre- 
sented to Miss Charity, that lady was dignified and distant in the 
extreme, but, having watched her narrowly with both her eyes and 
ears during dinner, she said to herself, for she was not yet arrived 
at that pitch of candour which could have induced her to make 
such a declaration pro bono publico, ‘‘ Well, really, wherever he got 
her, Gregory seems to have picked up a gentlewoman at last.” 
Moreover, Miss Charity, having been a beauty herself, appreciated 
and admired beauty in others, and of that Mrs. Pemble (who was 
but nine-and-thirty, and who did not Jook so old by ten years) had 
a considerable share. With regard to Miss Charity herself, she 
had elongated into a sort of human thread-paper, and the super- 
fluity of lace falals and lappets which, after a weeping willow 
fashion, she always wore about her head, added to. the similitude, 
as they gave her the appearance of the thread at the top being 
untidily kept, and pulled out with that degree of haste which in all 
things militates against neatness. All epitaphs are more or less 
false, and those which Time with his hard stylus graves on the 
**human face divine’ or otherwise, as the case may he, is no ex- 
ception to the general rule, as age he sometimes mellows with a 
comely fading, which leads to the erroneous belief that beauty 
must have dwelt there in youth, whereas the most radiant loveliness 
he as often causes totally to vanish, till, 


“ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, | 
It leaves not a wrack behind.” - 


Now the autocrat had not dealt .qguite so harshly with Miss Charity 


Kempenfelt, as he had surrounded her pale, shadowy features wit 
a sort of aqueous, moon-beamy halo, which allowed wandering 
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imagination to still find beauty among their ruins. Winter and 
suinmer ber evening costume was white muslin (and no crinoline), 
from which she never deviated. Time, indeed, had thinned her 
flowing hair, but as it was still unsilvered by his touch, the dark, 
lank, disconsgolate braids that descended irregularly about her 
cheeks only added by their invidious contrast to the pallor of the 
latter, and to that of her lack-lustre (once dark blue) eyes. Upon 
the whole, considering how far she had advanced in the virgin- 
thorn blight, she was by no means venomous, having—such as 
they were—resources within herself; for, as she was wont to say, 
the autumn of her days was divided between Hygea and Helicon, 
say as her brother less sentimentally expressed it, between poetry 
and pills. } 

“Alter dinner, a8 soon as the dessert appeared, and just as Miss 
Charity had condescended to address a bucolic remark to Mrs. 
Pemble about the hay, a somewhat fierce struggle appeared to be 
going on at the dining-room door, and the following fragments of 
an altercation were heard :— 

“Come now, Master Charles; don’t be so silly; you shan’t 
have no deasert if you don’t go in directly.” 

“No, no, I wont! ‘Tell Gifford to ask Linda to bring me up 
two apricots and a good big bit of cake.” 

“1 tell you what, Sir,” said Sir Gregory, rising and going to 
the door, and vi et armis dragging in the kicking, struggling, 
anti Carlo dolee, “ you'll either come in or go to bed directly.” 

At which fiat Master Charley hung his head, and nearly pulled 
one of the little gold Spanish buttons off his very pretty dark blue 
velvet blouse, but made no further resistance, and at length quietly 
anchored beside his grandpapa’s chair. He was very like his 
younger sister, though not quite so pretty; still with the same 
dazzling skin and complexion, dark blue eyes, with long lashes, 
peach-like cheeks, and thick golden hair, with what his sisters 
called “such an innocent wave in it,”’ Having eaten some straw- 
berry ice, which apparently had imparted a little cool courage to 
him, he ventured to raise his eyes and look furtively round the 
table, and then vid that interdicted channel, a whisper, he said to 
Bir Gregory— 

‘“‘Grandpapa, where is the new governess?” 

“Phere she is,” replied he, out loud, to the querist’s gréat con- 
sternation—‘‘ that lady in black, with a large rose in the bosom of 
her dress. Go over and speak to her.” 

“Come!” said Mrs. Pemble, seconding the invitation, “for I’m 
very anxious to see that little Charley, who, 1 hear, believes in 
ogresses. He must be such a funny little fellow to have such 
ridiculous ideas |” 

Charley, modestly triumphant at being among so large a 
inajority as those who have ridiculous ideas, without further 
demur walked over to her, and first staring at her from head to 
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foot, as if he had been taking an inventory of her for a police 
report, and seemingly much _ re-assured by his investigation, 
though he still cautiously kept his hands behind bis back, at 
length said, in a voice perfectly audible and assured— 

* But are you really the governess though ?” 

T'am, indeed; and now, notwithstanding that terrible con- 
fession, will you give me a kiss?” ! 

** Oh, yes; as many as you like, for you look very nice to kiss; 
bat, on account of Miss Prosser, 1 made it a rule I never would 
kiss governesses.” | 

“Ha! Ha! ha!—a ‘rule’ you can’t do better than keep to, as 
you get on in the world, Master Charley,” laughed Sir Gregory. 

But Charley, putting the laugh on the wrong fact, thought they 
were laughing at his having kissed Mrs. Pemble; and as children 
invariably fancy that when any of their sayings or doings create a 
‘Yaugh, that their wit is admired, he now eacored himself by throw- 

ing a arms round her neck, and giving ber half-a-dozen sonorous 
salutes. 

“Hey day, Mr. Charley! it seems there is no rule, even when 
made by such matured wisdom as yours, without an exception ; 
and I’m only afraid you’ll go from one extreme to the other, and 
devour the ogress instead of her devouring you,’’ said Sir Gregory. 

“‘ She’s not an ogress,” vehemently protested Charley. ; 

“T never said she was, but I know who did. Neither do I 
consider myself a HUNKS.” 

“Are you foud of dogs?” inquired Charley, laying both his 
hands on Mrs. Pemble’s shoulders as he sat on her lap, and in his 
loudest voice, so as to drown his grandpapa’s want of é¢aet in 
alluding to so extremely disagreeable a subject. 

* Very fond of them,” replied she. 

os Oh, I’m so glad! then you shall see Swiftpaws. And of eats 

5 


© Well, Tcan’t say that I like add cateas I do alldogs. But f 
have some very intimate cat friends; indeed, I’ve just left ane 
whom I was very sorry to leave;’”? and she sighed as she thought 
of poor Tim, Sdrah Nash, and Mr. Phippen, and could almost 
fancy she heard Tim's melancholy mew along the dreary, wain- 
scoted hall in the gloomy house in Church-street, and that she 
eould see poor Sarah’s red eyes, as she sat by her consumptive 
kitchen fire, and that she heard good old Mr. Phippen’s creaking 
boots (once her only music) still over head, and reproached herself 
with ingratitude for being surrounded with such bright beantiful 
young faces, and amid such a paradise of fruit and flowers, while 
they were still in that Slough of Despond. But, unheeding the 
sigh, and anly noticing the words, Charley slipped down from off 
her lap and said— . 

“ Gran pape, — but earn stopping, he turned to Miss 
Kempenfelt, as the fountain-head of ail domiciliary authority, and 
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down to shew them to Miss— ?’ 

“ Ogress,” maliciously put in Sir Gregory. | 

“She is not at all a-miss, as you seem to think, Charley,”’ said 
Miss Kempenfelt, in a complimentary and condescending tone, de- 
lighted to display her wit, even at the expense of being amiable to 
a governess; but, not “catching the idea,” Charley returned to 
the charge with another. 

“ May I, though, Aunt Charity ?” 

“Yes, my dear, if Mrs. Pemble likes it.” 

And away ecampered Charley for his two idols. 

‘“‘ What a dear hittle fellow he is!’’ said Mrs. Pemble, as soon as 
the door had closéd upon him. 

‘So he is,” said May; ‘‘and he is so affectionate and kind- 
hearted that it is impossible not to love him.” 

“Though,” added Linda, “ grandpapa says he’s so naughty, and 
Aunt Charity that he is so troublesome; but all I know is, that I 
never begrudge any trouble 1 take for Charley.” 

_“*T don’t wonder at your looking horrified, my dear Mrs. 
Pemble, at a young lady’s making use of such a pothouse ex- 
pression.” : 

“Why, what did I say?” asked little Linda, colouring to her 
very temples. 

2 fs het that you did not begrudge taking any trouble for your 
rother.” , 

“Well, Miss Prosser always said begrudge, and I read it ina 
great many books and newspapers.” 

“T’ve no doubt you do; and if you were to converse with the 
writers of those books and papers you would hear a great many 
more equal vulgarisms; but their using them don’t make them 
patent, for all that.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Miss Charity, addressing herself to 
Mrs. Pemble, “that those clever, but intensely vulgar writers of 
the present day have done an immensity of harm in defacing the 
English language ?” 

“Vm quite sure they have, as the grand struggle of their lives 
is to level upwards. Now, I would not so much mind their 
eternal crusades, or rather plushades, against flunkeys, their 
tirades against titles, and their bulls against birth, if they would 
not bring their own maid-of-all-work antecedents to bear upon the 
language, and tattoo it with all their horrible ‘ begrudges,’ ‘rides,’ 
‘ genteels,’ ‘partys,’ ‘goods,’ ‘pleases,’ ‘treats, and ‘ such likes,’ 
Bishop Louth, nearly a hundred years ago, remarked that the 
energy, variety, richness, and elegance of the English language 
had been abundantly proved by numberless trials, in verse and 
prose, upon all subjects, and in every kind of style; but, in the 
same sentence, he also observes that whatever other improvements 
it might have received, it had made no advances for the last two 


added, “I mean Aunt Charity,-—may I bring Fluff and Swiftpaws 
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hundred years in grammatical accuracy. What would ke have 
thought of its retrogradings had he lived till now? . I myself think 
it is a thousand pities that there should not be an English 
Academy, like the French one, where our native language might 
be learnt classically—a sort of verbal mint, in fact, from which no 
word should be issued till stamped with its special, legitimate, 
exact,'and current value.” ; 

“I quite agree with you,” said Miss Charity; “but I don’t 
think the present race of literary and political pigmies are likely to 
establish such an institution, as they seem, for the most part, all 
and each, to be the feverish omnipresence of themselves, and not 
to have an idea or purport beyond seif; so that all conversation, 
properly so called, is at an end, as it is invariably J and my book, 
or f and my speech, or J and my system; but, in whatever depart- 
ment, it is a rabid rushing after notoriety, a solemn pomposity 
about trifles, and an egotism, that would be ridiculous if it were 
not revolting.” 

** So it is, indeed; but don’t you remember what Mrs. Montagu 
said, so truly, when speaking of her visit to Burke at Beaconsfield, 
where, after drawing such a glowing picture of that bright gem in 
his casket of private life, as the kind and indulgent master, the 
benevolent, zealous, and charitable neighbour, the well-bred, affec- 
tionate, and attentive husband, and saying that the demons of 
ambition and party who hover about Westminster had not extended 
their baneful influence to his villa, she adds—‘ A little mind is ever 
in a state of tracasserie, because it is moved by little things. I 
have always found that nothing is so gentle as the chief out of war, 
nor so serene as the statesman out of place; if it were fit to name 
names and certify places, I could bring many examples to justify 
my opinion. Iso much delight in these working master-spirits in 
their holiday humour, that I had rather play at teetotum, or cross 
and pile, with Julius Cesar than with Sardanapalus; for the first 
would have the ease and carelessness which belongs to play, the 
other all the seriousness and anxiety which belongs to business.’ 
And as the present age can boast more retail and Brummagem 
Sardanapaluses than Ceesars, the solemn nothings with which we 
are inundated are easily explained; for pomposity is the first 
homage that mediocrity pays to self.” 

“True!” cried Sir Gregory. 

But it was evident that Miss Charity, though she had bent ber 
ear very attentively the whole time Mrs. Pemble was speaking, had 
only caught a word here and there, for all she said in reply was— 
Ah, yea, Burke! ‘There were giants in those daya. I never 
saw Burke; but my father had the enviable privilege of being one 
of hie intimates.” , | 

Here Gifford entered, and stooping down said in a low voice to 
his magter, “Mr. Lethbridge has called, Sir Gregory, only to see 
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you, as he says he fears it will be too late to give Miss Egerton her 
ebrew lesson this evening.” r 
“ By all means beg of him to walk in, He is,” continued Sir 
Gregory, addressing Mrs. Pemble as soon as Gifford had left the 
room, “‘a young curate doing duty at Lyllisfern, a village three 
miles from this. I wish to goodness he was our curate at Baron's 
Court, or even at Mold, for he is an excellent young man and one 
of the cleverest fellows I know anywhere, and, they tell me, a first- 
rate Hebrew scholar; in which language he is good enough to give 
May lessons, and occasionally to play a game of chess with me.” 
Mr, Lethbridge now entered, and Mrs. Pemble could not help 


thinking, as she looked at this exceedingly gentleman-like, intellec- | 


tual-looking, and handsome young man, that, unless he wished to 
have him for a relation, it was not very wise of Sir Gregory to give 
a beautiful girl of fifieen, like May, such a tutor; for Horace Leth- 
bridge was not more than eight-and-twenty, with a profusion of 
the most luxuriant dark, soft, wavy (net curly) chestnut hair, a high 
white forehead, low straight brows, and very long cut dark blue 
eyes with thickly fringed lashes. ‘he nose and mouth were so 
faultlessly and delicately chiselled that but for his very virile whis- 
kers, they might have given to bis face an air of cffeminacy, more 
especially as in that face, except the lips, which were very red, 
there was not a vestige of colour, and its expression in repose was 
| iepets not to say melancholy, in the extreme; but when he smiled 

is whole face lighted up like a landscape steeped in a sudden flood 
of sunshine, and it would have been impossible to have seen any- 
where more beautiful or more beautifully-set teeth ; and, most rare 
perfection of all, there wag none of that omnipresence of self 
about him of which Miss Kempenfelt had been complaining. He 
shook hands cordially with Sir Gregory, and quietly with Miss 
Charity and the two girls ; and upon Sir Gregory’s naming him to 
Mrs. Pemble, he bowed to her without any of the awkwardness of 
a bookworm, and then seating hi:nself took the glass of claret Sir 
Gregory had poured out for him. Mrs. Pemble narrowly watched 
May at hig entrance, but she could perceive no change pass over 
the calm heaven of her face; not so Miss Charity, she fluttered and 
mineuded a little, or rather so much, that it was easy to see that it 
only rested with the Rev. Horace Lethbridge to have become a 
second, and a very irreverent, Lord Byron, had he so pleased. 

“Tg Charley gone to bed?” asked Mr. Lethbridge, looking round 
and miseing his little merry face. | 

‘** No,” said May “he’s only gone for Fluff and Swiftpaws to shew 
them to Mra, Pemble,” and as she spoke little fingers were heard 
drimming on the door, and through the key-hole came these 
—worda— : 

“‘ Linda, here's me! where’s 00 ?” 

“Oh,” laughed Linda, stopping to explain to Mrs. Pemble, on 
her way to the door, “when Charley wae only four years old he 
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went all through the house looking for me, and crying out ‘ Linda, 
here’s me! where’s 00?” And as we all laughed so much at this, 
he now never says anything else when he wants a door opened or 
to call me.” | | 

“It would be a pity that he should,” said Mrs, Pemble, “ for 
I’m always so sorry when children leave off speaking in their own 
innocent way ; as that me, and oo, and zoo are indispensable for 

etting.’ | 
ee Linda now opened the door, and Charley entered, leading in, 
in triumph !—by a blue sash, once the property of Miss Charit 
herself, a very beautiful red and white setter, upon whose bac 
rode with a sybarite air of perfectly oriental apathy, a very large and 
spotlessly white Persian cat. This was the celebrated Mr. Fluff, 
celebrated for his diplomatic astuteness in simulating death, to lure 
incautious mice to theiy destruction, and for his piscatory and 
epicurean habits in abstracting, with his own snowy paw, gold-fish 
out of glass-globes, whenever they came in his way, or he in theirs ; 
but surely every grimalkin has a right to make a cat’s-paw of him- 
seif if he pleases. 
‘ “Ho, ho! enter an episode of the happy family,” said Sir 

regory. 

ss ub is Swiftpaws; is’nt he anice dog? Kiss his head and 
feel his ears; they are much softer than velvet; and see, what 
beautiful big black eyes he has. And here is Fluff; he won’t 
scratch you,” cried Charley, unceremoniously lifting that magni- 
ficent animal off of the dog’s back, and flinging him, or, as Linda 
called it, flumping him into Mrs. Pemble’s lap. And no sooner 
was poor Swiftpaws released from his compulsory servitude than 
he ran, bounding and barking and wagging his tail, up to Sir 
Gregory to welcome him home. 

“He is, indeed, a beautiful dog,” said Mrs. Pemble, “and I 
suppose,” added she, with a smile, “ you call him Swiftpaws because 
he’s so fat.” 

“No, I don’t; i’ts because he ran so fast when he was a pup; 
i a he does now when he’s out. But what do you think of 

u 2”? 

‘Well, I think he really must be the very identical White Cat 
that the fairy-tale is called after, he’s so very magnificent.” 

“Oh, no! because that cat, you know, was a princess, and had 
to have its head and tail cut off; and nobody shall ever cut off 
Fluff’s head. I'd kill them if they did.” 

“ But that would be very wicked of you; and, besides, it would 
not bring poor Fluff back to life.” 

“Well, if I mightn’t kill them, I'd beat and bite them, and stick 
pins in them.” 

Horrible! I’m afraid he'll turn out a great moralist (in the way 
of authorship) after all, he seems to have such precociously well- 
defined ideas of avoiding the capital punishment attached to dangible 
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éyimes, and taking them eut in the small change of petty torture,” 
said Sir Gregory, as he continued to twist Swiftpaw’s velvet ears 
round his fingers, while the dog’s head rested on his knee, looking 
up, with its two great worlds of eyes full of love into his face, and 
following with intense interest every word he uttered. * 

“Pray, master Charley, is this the way you treat your old 
friends?” said Mr. Lethbridge, bending forward and looking down 
the table at the place where he was standing, now doing she ohare 
of Fluff’s head and paws.” 

“Oh!” cried Charley, breaking suddenly away, and with one 
‘bound jumping into Mr. Lethbridge’s arms ; “‘ when did you come, 
and have you brought me any paper boats?” 

-*T’m sorry to say I have not, for I have been very busy all day.” 
_ “Well, but make me some.” 
“YT can’t, for I have nothing here to make them with.” 

**Oh, but make eomething to make them with,” 

*Qne would really think, Miss Egerton,” said Mr. Lethbridge, 
holding both Charley’s militant hands within one of his, “ that he 
was paraphrasing our last lesson.” 

“What was that ?”? asked Sir Gregory. 

“On the Mosaic cosmogony, or rather a vindication of it, tending 
to prove the goodness of Gop from the lateness of the creation of 
our system, assuming that he had created no worlds or spirits 
before, and to shew that the term barah means to bring something 
into existence out of nothing, and not merely to form out of pre- 
existing materials. The enoppos vags, or materials out of which the 
world was formed, were first created by God; and, my little 
Charley, it is only Gop who can make things out of nothing.” 

“Only Gop?” repeated the child in a low voice, as he looked 
with earnest and inquiring eyes into the young curate’s kind and 
intelligent face, and then became perfectly silent; for to his young 
heart the mere name of “Gop” had all the solemnity of a prayer, 
and he had been carly taught that when he joined his litle hands 
in prayer, he was to commune with his own heart and be stil. 

“Good child!” said his grandfather, shaking one of his little 

feet, as it touched his knee under the table. 
_ “Any news, Mr. Lethbridge?” asked Miss Kempenfelt, who 
despaired of benefiting by the general conversation; and more- 
over, as she always said that he had the handsomest eyes in the 
world, be must of necessity fix them on her when she specially ad- 
dressed him. 

“By the bye!—how very remiss of me not to mention it before! 
“—2 eubaa or, perhaps I ought to say, a genius—” 

G “Right! as they are by no means synonymous,” put in Sir 

Tegory. 

‘* Has arrived at Lyllisfern,” continued Mr. Lethbridge ; “and 
was Inquiring about you, Miss Kempenfelt, yesterday evening, 
after a lecture he gave in the National School-room.” 
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This Sir Gregory passed on and repeated to his sister, as he did 
in all that followed, baring the art, like those accustomed to speak 
to one particular deaf person, of making her hear. “a 

“Inquiring for me?” re-echoed Miss Charity; “what is he? 
Dol know him? Does he know me?” 7 

“Only by reputation, as being High Almoner, as it were to the . 
ladies of Parnassus,” smiled Mr. Lethbridge, who always furbished, 
up his tropes when he conversed with Miss Charity.. Bd 

* But who and what is he? and what is he doing at Lyllisfern ?” 

“ Who he is I don’t exactly know, only that he is called, or calle 
himself, Mr. Newton Twitcher, What he is I know atill less, 
except that, as I understand, he has a rich father and mother and 
an exceedingly comfortable home, in which he never remaing four- 
and-twenty hours, but travels about the country, as he says, for 
quiet and leisure to study. I should say he was a gentleman 
creating difficulties under which to struggle.” 

“ And what has he written ?”’ 

“Ah! that is a secret as profound as his work, which he says is 
a philosophical one.” 

Tush!” said Miss Charity, who, like all ‘sensible people, 
seemed to have no great faith in philosophy; “and pray what was 
his lecture about?” 

“That is a question more easily asked than answered ; but as 
far as I could make it out, it appeared to me upon cheese and 
church-rates.” | 

“ Cheese and church-rates!| What a strange jumble !” 

“ Well, exactly ; but don’t you know every one thinks it neces- 
sary to lecture now, not from any conviction upon any particular 
subject, but wholly and solely to thrust themselves into a little 
publicity, if it is only vid a paragraph in a provincial paper; and 
the great thing is to have the subject of the lecture well christened 
with a taking name according to the prevailing watch-word of the 
day or of the locale they happen to be in, so as to draw the crowd 
——for that’s the main point; and as Mr. Newton Twitcher’s audi- 
ence was composed entirely, or nearly so, of farmers and Dissenters, 
he with great judgment selected cheese for the farmers and church- 
rates for the Dissenters.” 

“ Absurd!” said Miss Kempenfelt, “I fully expect some day 
when I order the carriage to be told that I can’t have it, for that 
Price is gone to give a lecture, only that he would not know what 
to lecture about.” 

“Ob! upon Titus Oates to be sure (one of Sir Gregory’s horses 
was called Titus), and then with the aid of Tongue he might bruise 
his oats as much as he pleased.” ae: 

“Aye!” said Sir Gregory, ‘and, in our present enlightened times, 
ag it pleases us to call them, he’d only have to be as finished. a 
scoundrel, first Anabaptist, then Jesuit, Protestant, plotter, per- 
jurer, liar, traitor, and informer, and I’m quite sure he’d fare as 
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well now as Oates did then; and, like him, carry off a twelve 
hundred a-year pension, and any other litte profits or honors 
going.” td 

Here Gifford came to téll Miss Kempenfelt that coffee was ready. 
Upon her rising to leave the room, the noise of the backing chairs 
set Swiftpaws barking, and as he was jumping and cabrioleing 
round her; in a manner perilous to the diophanic texture of her 
drapery, she stooped forward to beat him down with her handker- 
chief; but, like shortsighted mortals as we are, in avoiding a 
trifling evil she literally ran her head into a serious one, for off 
came one of her lappets, and with it a lock, such as, had it been 
attached to a head instead of to a lappet, a thousand Sir Plumes 
might have been found sufficiently adventurous to have severed ; 
as it was, both gentlemen saw the catastrophe, and both rose 
simultaneously to pick up the truant lace; but, though Sir Gregor 
. was far too really well bred to Jet his sister be publicly annoyed, 
and was, therefore, the first to seize on the prize, in picking it up 
dexterously to conceal the stray ringlet, he could not resist his 
jest for all that, and so in presenting it to her, knowing very well 
that she could not hear a syllable of his harangue, he said with the 
most ludicrous gravity—‘‘ Here, my dear Charity; for as Black- 
stone says, ‘ so great ts the regard of the law for private property 
that it will not authorize the least violation of tt ; no, not even for 
the A peace good of the whole community.’ ” 

eand Mr. Lethbridge did not remain long in the dining. 

room; and, to crown that, to Mary Penrhyn, nearly quite happy 
day, Sir Gregory, as was his wont, read prayers, and on this night 
Mr. Lethbridge helped him in the midst of his assembled house- 
hold to de so; it was praying and not mere reading, and still less 
like the, alas! usually monotonous mouthings of family prayers ! 
for the deep harmonious tones of heart-felt piety of both the old 
man who had known Gon’s mercies in the past, and of the young 
one who trusted to them for the future, as far— 


ad -~ outrang earth’s drowsy chime, 
As Heaven outshines the taper’s light!” 








CHAPTER X. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD; OR, PEACE AND WAR. 


Four months had glided away since Mrg. Penrhyn’s instalment at 
Baron’s Court ; the news of the victory of the Alma had arrived 
in England; Harcourt had not only ru ie unscathed, but had 
been honorably mentioned in poor Lord Raglan’s despatches—for 
he it was, when the Commander-in-Chief, looking at the difficulties 
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of the position, had asked if it would be possible to get a couple of 
guns to bear on the masses, had answered with an. emphatic “ yes,” 
and, dashing through a heavy fire, had conveyed the query to two 
Artillery officers, who replied to it by ‘bringing up those two 
memorable guns, which fired with sv much effect upon the Russian 
squares; for though the first shot missed, “‘ the next, and the next,” 
as Mr. Russell describes in his admirable letters; “ eut through the 
ranks so cleanly and so keenly that a clear lane could be seen 
for'a moment through thesquare.” Besides Sir Gregory, May and 
Linda were the only persons of the family cognizant of Mrs. Pen- 
rhyn’s real name and position; and when that gloomy October 
morning was made glad by the tidings of this hard-won battle, and 
the same post brought a few hurried lines from Harcourt, scrawled 
upon one of the very cannons he had caused to be brought up, and 
which had dene such good service, May it was who was the first 
to bring to her room, early in the morning, the letter and the news, 
but all she said was— 

‘* He’s safe! I mean your son, and grandpapa says he has dis- 
tinguished himself.” The mother of course tore open the letter 
first; it was but a few lines; which ran as follows :— 


“On the Top of a Cannon. 


“My own DEAR MorueR! 
“ Hurrah! we've scattered the enemy like chaff before the wind ! 
The French, (the finest fellows in the world—I don’t mean only in 
the field,) after we had routed the Russians in all directions, turned 
the guns on the hill against their flying masses, which the cavalry 
in vain tried to cover. A few faint struggles from the scattered 
infantry, and a few rounds of cannon and musketry, and the enemy 
fied to the south-east, leaving three generals, three guns, about six 
or seven hundred prisoners, and, at a rough guess, about three or 
four thousand wounded behind them ; but if I had time and paper 
I would not fill either with these details, which you will find all so 
much better and more correctly given in The Times, whose corre- 
spondent, Mr. Russell, is the prince of good fellows: we call him 
our Alma Pater for he fights our battles so nobly at home, while 
we are fighting theirs abroad. All the fellows are congratulatin 
me, for an aid-de-camp has just told Wilmot of Our’s, that Lo 
Raglan has made honorable mention of your son in this day’s 
despatch. But if so, don’t be prematurely vain, mother, for re- 
member that such mention is but an appeal from my country, to 
which I have yet to respond in a manner worthy of it; for in the 
face of an enemy every Englishman is but a fragment of England, 
and by the samples the whole fabric will be judged. 1 am so 
thirsty, that I think I could drain the Alma at a draught to your 
health. Gon bless and watch over you, my own dearest Mother! 
for I am almost as sleepy as I am thirsty; so hey for the old 


, 
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‘Somne hevis quanquam certissima mortis imago 
Consortem cupio testa men esse tori oe 
ALMA quies! optata yeni; nam sic sine vita 
A Vivere quam suavi est, sic sine morte mori ;’ 
which will shew you that I arn a good boy, and in the midst of all 
this jolly work don’t forget my ‘ soox.’ And now, good night! 
and once more Gop bless you, my own dear Mother! Remember 
that the Gon of Battles is also the Gop of Mothers ; so pray, that 
I may ever prove myself worthy of being 
; “ Your grateful and affectionate Son, 
Harcourt Punruyn, 


_ “Heights of the Alma, Midnight, Sept. 21, 1854.” 


‘The letter dropped from her hand, and in a paroxysm of tears 
oe ie upon her bases to thank Gop for having spared her only 
child. 

May stood pale as a statue beside her while she prayed, and 
when she arose picked up the letter and gave it to her. 

“© You may read it, love,”’ said Mrs. Penrhyn, “and you will see 
how much I have to be grateful for.” | 

When May had read the young soldier’s letter she threw her 
arms round his mother’s neck and wept too, but said not a word. 

* Poor child,” thought the latter, “if she can so sympathise 
with the feelings of others, how keen must be herown! Decidedly 
I must again caution Sir Gregory against Mr. Lethbridge, for I 
don’t see how it is possible he should avoid falling in love with 
sal and, on the other hand, she incurs quite as much danger. from 
f Im, 

That morning Mrs. Pemble excused herself from going down to 
breakfast, that she might write to Harcourt by the first post, but 
told May she would join them in the school-room immediately 
after. In an incredibly short time she had written him a volume, 
for when the pen is spurred on by the heart, it always “ gallops a- 

ace ;”’ but while, with a mother’s pride, she exulted in the high- 

earted daring of her boy, with a mother’s fear she dreaded the 
rash courage of eighteen, and so she ended her letter with a quo- 
tation from a favourite French author of Harcourt’s: ‘“ Rappel toi 
surtout que, ce n'est pas assez que vous soyez brave dans les occas- 
sions, il faut de pius que vous ayez de Ja conduite une bonne téte, 
rend plus de service a l'état, que cent bras bien armés ; et un cap- 
itaine experimenté, que mille soldats intrepides.” 

This letter sealed and despatched, she descended to the school- 
room, but before we enter it with her it may be as well briefly to 
chronicle the coup d'état she had struck at Miss Prosser’s course 
of stultification and the educational régime she ‘had established. 
To hegin st the beginning: beyond mending, and keeping their 
things in order, Grant's personal attendance was entirely withdrawn 
from May and Linda, who at first thought this extremely hard, 
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more especially as to stay-lacing, boot-lacing, and “ doing their 
wir,” which were for a long time so many toilet problems which 
they almost despaired of solving, but which they at length con» 
quered ; neither did they at all like, when they returned home, 
tired from a long walk, having to add to their fatigue by folding up 
and putting away their own things, which heretofore Grant had 
always been in the habit of doing for them; but Mrs. Pemble had 
suffered so severely in her own reverses from being deprived of 
personal attendance, that she saw the imperious necessity of early 
making everyone as independent of it as possible, as it is always 
easy, ata moment's notice, to fall into idle and luxurious habits, 
but extremely difficult, even in the course of months or years, to 
struggle out of them. Next, warm water was entirely banished. 
and, as a finale to all other ablutions, a cold douche substituted 
night and morning, which, with the plentiful friction of a sort of 
canyas moss Turkish towels, are not only infallible preservatives 
against cold, but the finest cosmetics in the whole world. Prayers 
and breakfast over, their first lesson was in the housekeepers room, 
to learn how to order al] the dinners through the house, and, as 
the first rudiments of that indispensable art, how to choose meat, 
fish, poultry, vegetables, fruit, game, butter, &c., which may in- 
deed be called the grammar of the culinary art, as without it all 
the rest is faulty and uncertain. Next, three times a week, they 
made the pastry, jellies, meringues, chippolata puddings, Charlottes 
Russe, creams, custards, blanc-manges, &c., also occasionally salmis 
suprémes and coquilles de volaitle ; and into the whole chymistry of 
soups, vegetable and others, they were thoroughly initiated,—as 
also into the simple, but for all that rarely-achieved, perfections of 
good, wn-floured, melted butter, smooth and creamy bread-sauce, 
and what Miss Charity used not inaptly to designate “ right- 
minded” coffee—that is, clear and strong, with an aroma that war- 
ranted it genuine, and not merely concocted for appearance. But, 
as Mrs. Pemble never failed to impress upon them that they might 
not always be able to command such an aristocratic cuisine ag that 
of Baron's Court, it was quite as important that they should master 
the equal, though different, merits of plain roasting and boiling, 
and, above all, that higher and more rarely decently achieved 
branch of plain cocking—broiiing and frying; for if a plain 
mutton chop and beef steak be not blackened by the calumny of 
bad dressing, and hardened by the ignorant treatment they receive, 
they are by no means to be despised ; and though a filet of sole is 
unquestionably a better thing than certainly an ill-fried one, yet 
one that is well fried may find many amateurs. And this branch 
of the art they had ample opportunities of acquiring in ordering 
the servants’ and Charley’s dinner; and as in war, so in culinary 
affairs, the first thing is to collect the matériel, therefore the larder 
was always reviewed before a single dianer was ordered—for it was 
one of Mrs, Pemble's rules, in which all good housekeepers will 
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agree, that, with the exception of cold, roast, and boiled beef, there 
is nothing so wasteful as uncomfortable cold-meat dinners, and as 
long as there are vegetables and bread in the world they need never 
be; and bones, which by bad managers are thrown away, with 
good ones play a prominent part in making good vegetable soups ; 
and if a person had nothing but eggs to;live upon, as there are fifty 
djfferent ways of dressing them, it would be as well to, in some 
little degree, vary their compulsory diet by being acquainted with 
these fifty ways, instead, as is the case with so many ladies, not 
even knowing how to boil one properly; and, as every one of any 
refinement eats, more or less, from their eye, another great secret 
in domestic economy is knowing how to send up things nicely— 
for dishing is to food what dressing is to human benigs, where 
taste is evinced in either case it enhances merit and conceals defects. 
Bref, as Mrs. Pemble used to impress upon her pupils, there is 
nothing so truly vulgar as a bad eutsine and an ill-managed or ill- 
i house; and among a certain class of “‘ British Females,” 
though without the circonstance attenuante of their having acquired 
any more intellectual species of knowledge, one never sees any- 
thing else, from the very refined, but, nevertheless, lamentable fact 
of their not knowing goat from goose, or crow from capon, and 
confidently relying upon their having ordered the latter and being 
made fo pay forit. ‘The dairy, the laundry, the bakehouse, and 
the poultry-yard, also contributed their several quotas of necessary 
knowledge to the two sisters; and, besides clothes for the poor, 
they always made and kept a great store of lint, as, whenever there 
were unfortunately any accidents in the village, it was Mrs. Pemble’s 
wish that they should not only see but learn how to dress wounds ; 
and for the more regular routine of a sick room (to which every 
woman ought to be habituated, and how few are!) they had ample 
and good, sharp practice in the exigeante, ultra-peculiarities of their 
Aunt Charity’s hypochondriacal whims. With the National 
School Mrs. Pemble of course could not interfere, so it was left 
to the edifying information of those little books which inform young 
pees that “a cat has four legs,” lest they should be too intel- 
Tectually vain of making that discovery all by themselves, while 
crochet, catechism and coughing completed the rest of the foliage 
on their tree of knowledge. But Sir Gregory had a Parochial 
school of his own, and from this Mrs. Pemble totally banished 
crochet, which was replaced by plain work in all its branches, in- 
cluding mending ; their coup d'essai being upon their own and 
their parents’ clothes, and when they could work well enough they 
were allowed to take in work and keep the money they earned by 
it. To this school she had got Sir Gregory to attach a large kitchen 
and laundry, in which they received every possible instruction in 
ech department, being made to wash and get up their own and 
¥ eir parents’ clothes, and to dress their own and their parents’ 
inners ; and if that dinner were only potatoes or oaten-meal, they 
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soon learnt that as long as there was salt or an onion. to be had, they 
might be made palatable and nutritive, instead of insipid and the 
reverse. The scrubbing and cleaning, which is also an art as well 
as.any other to do it properly, was likewise done by the children 
alternately ; and three times a week, for two hours of an evening, 
Mr. Lethbridge expounded, in the true sense of the word, the 
Scriptures to them; for the Rev. Jabez Jowl, the incumbent of 
Baron’s Court, to which he had been inducted by Sir Gregory's 
agent while he was in India, was exceedingly Low-church, and 
thought everything that could smooth or make cheerful the up-bill 
road of life to rich or poor was a deadly sin, always excepting the 
good things of the church, which his colossal hands seemed formed 
for the express purpose of grasping. His whole cry (or, more 
properly speaking, roar—for in the pulpit, especially when he 
reached in Welsh, his voice was a perfect bellow) was “ Faith ! 
aith! Faith!” seemingly forgetting, as all those exclusive Faith- 
ites do, the grand Bible principle, that though we shall be ‘La ee by 
faith, we shall be judged by works ; and indeed if people had not a 
nominal faith, they would not be found inside a church. But to 
impress upon them that their hourly and daily conduct must be the 
evidence of that faith, in short—the inculcating of our blessed 
Lorp’s promise, “ Insomuch as ye do it unto one of these, ye do it 
unto Me,’ never entered his head. To come to church and to 
communicate, no matter how sin-laden or how sin-seeking, these 
were his only doctrines ; consequently he did not approve of Sir 
Gregory's enlightening and amusing the people, and so stuck 
steadily to the National School, and the orihedos episcopal little 
books, containing so correct and indisputable an inventory (always 
excepting in cases of lusus nature) of the cat’s legs. Mrs. and 
Miss Jowl were peculiar in their appearance, being what the 
natives called ‘“‘very Welshy.”’ When they walked, their heads 
and shoulders, and, in short, every other portion of their bodies, 
appeared to go much faster than their feet. Mrs. Jowl was very 
ale and evaporated-looking, like a dissipated ghost; but Mies 
owl, who was not higher than a peony, was also ag red, with a 
rofusion of really beautiful chestnut hair, which she wore in a 
forest of ringlets. All the neighbourhood complained of the ex- 
tensive ignorance upon all subjects of both Mrs. and Miss Jowl; 
but this was unreasonable, as they forgot that both were so primed 
and loaded with texts that there could not possibly be room for 
another thing, though it had been no bigger than a midge’s egg or 
a grain of sand. But these texts exploded on all occasions, for it 
was with them they consoled affliction, relieved distress, fed the 
hungry, tlothed the naked, healed wounds, and set limba; in 
short, the word was everything, except in the innumerable vill 
alehouses, where the spirit, more especially among the Rev. Jaber 
Jowl's. most constant communicants, reigned supreme. In addition 
to his wife and daughter, the reverend gentleman had three or four 
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sone, who were fine-lockipg young men, or would haye been so, 

but that their very youth and health appeared compressed and 
distorted into a sort of unnatural solemnity, as if to smile were 
‘sin-—to laugh, perdition. Therefore, as there was no assistance to 
be derived from the Rector of Baron’s Court or his family, the 
task of bestowing general information open the children of Sir 
‘Gregory's school devolved entirely upon his granddanghters and 
their governess ; but it must be confessed, to the credit of these 
poor children, that if they were not taught upon scientific princi- 
‘ples that a cat had four legs, neither did any of them ever deserve 
to learn that it also sometimes had nine tails! 

In the midst of all these reforms, as may be supposed, Charley 
was not overlooked: his fear of ghosts Mrs. Pemble had quite con- 
quered by telling him divers amusing ghost stories, and she had 
also utilized his talent for mischief by having him taught to hem 
handerchiefs, knit stockings, and sew on buttons, but not as a 
punishment and a thing to be laughed at, but as an especial privi- 
lege, of which he was deprived whenever he boasted of his charities 
or other good deeds. For his superfluous’ energy she had also 
found a safety-valve by getting Sir Gregory to let him have a little 
carpenter’s shop fitted up, and the learning to make his own toys 
greatly enhanced his delight in playing with them, and his largesses 
to his sisters and the maids, in the way of winders, and window 
wedges, were untold. Mrs. Pemble never allowed them to inter- 
rupt their lessons by asking questions at the time; but, in order 
both to exercise their memories and impress the subject more 
thoroughly on them, whatever they did not quite understand, or 
wished to know, whether in scripture, history, geography, botany, 
languages, natural history, or anything else, was to form the sub- 
ject of their evening’s conversation. 

What surprised Miss Charity most in the rapid progress of her 
nieces was, that though, from the course of domestic economy of 
which Mrs. Pemble was making them thoroughly mistress, they 
were oftener below stairs and brought into greater contact with the 
servants than ever they had been during the reign of the elegant— 
or, as herself would have phrased it, the “genteel” —Miss Prosser, 
yet not only their manners, but their language, was so much im- 
proved; but, as Mrs. Pemble told her, she pointed out to them 
that kitchen phraseology did nof sound well in the mouths of 
young Jadies, yet if they were actually bent upon cultivating it they 
could always do so by undergoing a course of modern popniar 
English and American ILLITERATURE, where, without “ a deal "tof 
trouble, they would find “a many” “genteel,” “rides,” “be. 
grudges,” and “I’m not going to’s,” “ don’t intend to's,” “I'l fix you 
up's,” and “ such like ?” | 
_» But what more especially horrified the lip-worshipping Mr. Jow! 
was, that Mr. Lethbridge (whom he opined had no business in his 
parish) had established at Baron's Court, in a field of Sir Gregory’s, 
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a Sunday evening Cricket Club for the working men, to which 
none were admitted but those who had attended church twice; and 
though these men were proverbially the most sober and the-best 
conducted in the parish, the reverend gentleman never failed to 
impress upon them, even from the pulpit, that they were “ bowling 
themselves headlong (query, footlong ¢) to the devil!” while against 
“the publicans and sinners” not one word—for they were VERY 
BOUCCESSFUL! 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


“Mars, Pemane,” said May, one gloomy November day about 

three o'clock, when the rain was beating in torrents against the 

latticed window, and she, Linda, and Charley were all seated com- 

fortably at work round the school-room fire, Charley knitting a 
ir of lambswool stockings for old Tamar Lloyd, with Fluff upén 
is shoulder, and Swiftpaws at his feet. 

“What, love?” replied Mrs. Pemble. 

“Do you know that there are a great many things in Shakespear 
that I don’t understand ?” 

“I should hope so, my dear; besides, I told you not to read 
Shakespear indiscriminately.” | 

“Yes, but you said I might read ‘ Hamlet,’ and when I took it 
up I could not put it down; but there is one thing which Ophelia 
says that I do not understand, though to be sure it is in her mad. 
ness, yet Shakespear is generally so true to nature that even in 
madness he would have kept some link of truth on which to string 
her ravings.” | 

“That is a very just remark of yours, May; but what is the par- 
shar} passage you allude to, and which you say you do not under- 
stand?” 

“ Why, where she says, ‘Some say the owl is a baker's daughter.’ 
Now, has that any latent meaning, or is it meant as an illustration 
of the total wandering of Ophelia’s mind ?” 

“You are not the only one that passage has puazled, and 
Dr. Johnson tried to elucidate it by a piece of cockney topography, 
telling us that bankers once lived at the sign of the Owl, in Lom- 
bard Street, and therefore he takes it for granted that baker's 
daughter was a mis-print, and that Shakespear meant banker’s 
daughter; but a more recent, though nearly contemporary critic 
with Dr. Johnson, commenting upon this surmise of his, has, I 
think, hit upon the real meaning of it, by giving us an old fairy- 
tale, current in Herefordshire and Warwickshire up to the time he 
wrote (1804 but more especially 80 at the time of Shakespear.” 
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. “Oh!” exclaimed Charley, laying down his stocking and prick. 
ing up his ears at the word fairy-tale, “‘and.do you know it?” 
“Yes, I was going to tell it to you, when you interrupted me, 
which you should never do anybody who is speaking, even if you 
know, or think you know,what they are going to say,—much less 
if you do not, and wish to do so.” 

“Oh! beg oo’s pardon,” said he, putting up his little rosy lips 
to be kissed. ‘‘ Here’s me, now, quite quiet, and there’s 00; so 
go on with the fairy-tale.” 

‘“Well, here it is: A certain fairy, disguised as a poor half- 
starved old woman, went to a baker’s shop and begged some 
dough from the baker’s daughter, who very grudgingly gave her a 
small piece ; but the old woman, without making any complaint of 
her niggardliness, further humbly requested to be allowed to bake 
her piece of dough in the baker’s oven; but when it was baked it 
had swelled to such an enormous size, larger than any of the 
baker’s loaves, that the baker’s daughter refused to let her have it, 
but flung her another small piece of dough, no bigger than the first, 
and said she might bake that instead ; but this one also swelled in 
the oven, even larger than the first, so on it the baker’s daughter 
also seized, giving the poor old woman a little tiny scrap of dough, 
even smaller than the two former ones.” 

“* What a shame!” broke in Charley. 

But this one,” continued Mrs. Pemble, “ becoming the largest 
of all, shared the same fate as the other two, whereupon the 
disguised fairy, convinced of the avaricious, uncharitable disposi- 
tion of the baker’s daughter, could no longer restrain her indigna- 
tion; but, resuming her proper form, she struck the culprit with 
her hand, who immediately flew out of the window in the shape of 
an owl, leaving ali her bread to burn, and kept up a melancholy 
hooting round her father’s house for ever after. Now, as Shake- 
spear has frequent allusions to these popular legends of all lands, 
unlike his more pedantic but less gifted contemporaries, Ben 
Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, who disdained such trifles, it 

“is doubtless this universal knowledge and happy adaptation of po- 
pular lore which always, and in each succeeding age, makes him 
strike home to the hearts of his cosmopolite readers.” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Pemble,” said May; ‘I’m sure that 
must be the real solution of Ophelia’s ‘ baker's daughter.” 

“Did Sakespear write any more fairy-tales ?” inquired Charley. 

aN onsense, Charley,” laughed Linda, ‘‘Shakespear was a 
great poet.’ | 
_ Well, but don’t poets write fairy-tales ?” 

‘“* Generally,” smiled Mrs. Pemble. 

‘Then, why, the other day, when I said I’d be a poet, to write a 

long poem much longer than Mother Hubbard, upon Fluff and 

Swiftpaws, did you say that you hoped I would not? Is it any 
harm to write poetry ?’ 
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““No, certainly not; on the contrary, it ought be beneficial;~~. 
that is, ennobling both to those who write dnd those who read it.. 
But what I meant was, that I hoped you would not be what is: 
called an author of any sort, by profession,” | = 

* But why?” | - 

“You are rather too young to understand why ; but what are 
called literary men by profession have generally three vices that 
render their Families aad everybody belonging to them miserable ; I° 
mean intense vanity, selfishness, and ambition; and though there 
have been and are many bright exceptions to thie rule, yet asa 
general one, it holds good.” | 

“Then do poets and people who write fairy-tales never do 
any good ?” 

“It's to be hoped they often do. I told you you were too young 
to understand my meaning; but I'll tell you one very good thing 
of a poet, the Italian poet Metastasio.” 

F “Oh! but though May and Linda understand Italian poetry, I 
on't.” 

‘“‘It is the poetry of Nature, Charley, and that every one can 
understand, even little children—wben they have kind hearts and 
are good children like you, Once upon a time ie 

* Oh, then, it’s a fairy-tale!" 

“Very like one, only that it really happened. Once upon a 
time, then, poor Metastasio was very poor indeed, and he was only 
known at Vienna, where he happened to be staying, as an assist- 
ant-writer for the opera, under Apostolo Zeno, a person with 
whom he had contracted a great intimacy and friendship ; and this 
Zeno, dying after a short illness, and knowing Metastasio’s almost 
destitute circumstances, left him his whole fortune, amounting to 
fifteen thousand pounds sterling—a large sum to a man who had 
not as a certainty, wherewithal to get bread from one day to 
another. But Metastasio, hearing that Zeno had poor relations at 
Bologna, went there, and, having sought them out, told them 
that although his deceased friend had left him his whole fortune 
he could only suppose that he had done so in trust till he could: 
find out the most deserving of his kindred, in order to divide it 
equally amongst them, which he immediately did, without retain- 
ing .a single fraction of it for himself.” ! 

* And were Zeno’s relations such wretches as to accept it aif 2": 
exclaimed her three auditors at once. | 

*1'm sorry to gay that they were.” 

“ Poor Metastasio !” i‘ ! 

** Not so—rich Metastasio, with such a heart, more golden thant 
hig numbers. Besides Gop amply rewarded him; for the cele- 
brated Gravina, who had taken him under his protection, when he 
died, left him bis whole estate, and afterwards Charles the Sixth 
invited him:to Vienna, and appointed him Poet-Lauréate, and ‘the 
Empress Maria Theresa bestowed on him magnificent presents, as 
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did Ferdinand the Sixth of Spain; but what was most remarkable 
of ‘all was, that from his unblemished private character and his 
consammate tact he retained all this royal favour for fifty years.” 

“ But who was Metastasio, then,’ asked Linda, “that Gravina 
should have taken him under his protection?” ‘ 

“He was the son of a common soldier of the name of Trapassi, 
and Gravina it was who called him Metastasio, which is merely a 
translation of his own names into Greek ; but he was only ten 
years old, three years older than you, Charley, when he began to 
show his poetical talents.” . 

“‘ What are poetical talents ?” 

“ Why, the pawer of writing poetry or verses.” 

“Oh, such as I made on Fluff and Swiftpaws.” 

‘‘T don’t exactly remember what those were.” 

«T’ll tell them to you;” and down went the stocking, and up 
jumper Charley, breaking down several times in his eagerness to 
repeat this wondrous composition. 

“ { don’t know about the poetical talent,” smiled Mrs. Pemble; 
“ but there can be no doubt, I think, about the poetical vanity.” 

* Oh! now I know what they were. Listen May, listen Linda, 
listen all of you— : 


“I love cats and dogs, I love a great many, 
But I love Fluff and Swiftpaws the best of any!’ ” 


The universal laugh that followed this effusion was joined in by 
the author himself, who did not doubt but it was unbounded 
applause that he was receiving; and in order to leave no doubt as 
to that fact, he said, with an air of triumph, as soon as the laugh 
had subsided— 

“ Now isn’t that poetry ?” 

‘I’m afraid not exactly; there are rather too many feet, in the 
first place.” 

. “Yoo many feet!” exclaimed the youthful bard, most manfully 
ssisting the criticism; “ but dogs and cats ave four feet.” 

“My dear Charley,” laughed May, ‘‘one would really think 
ou bad been to the National School to be thoroughly grounded 
1 cate’ paws by Mr. Jowl.” 

“T don’t mean the dogs’ or cats’ feet, Charley,” said Mrs. 
‘emble, “ but syllables in poetry are called: feet, and one of your 
nes are longer than the other.” 

: Are they?” said Charley with a look of crest-fallen and me- 
pore resignation, and, giving his shoulders a shake, he added 
ith a sigh, “ | hope one of Tamor Lioyd’s feet are not longer than 
e other, or I shall have to do all this stocking over again. Will 
yu look at it, if you please, Mrs. Pemble, to see if 1 have turned 
ie heel_ properly ?” - 
“* And how are poor old Tamar.and Taffey Lloyd?’ asked Mrs. 
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Pemble, taking the stocking and also taking up some stitches that 
Charley had dropped, ‘for you went with Jenkins to s¢e them 
this morning.” ears) 

“Oh! Taffey was very well for he was out at work, but poor 
old Tamar’s eyes were quite sore with the smoke, for her cottage 
smokes 86 terribly I was so sorry for her.” | 

“There is no use in being sorry for people, Charley, unless we 
look about us and consider what we can do to help them.” _ 

“ J did look in all my pockets, but I had no money, not even my 
lucky sixpence with the hole in it, for that I had given to a boy 
with a monkey and a hurdygurdy.”’ | 

“‘[ don’t mean money; it is not always money that can serve 
people, which is very fortunate, as those who have plenty of money 
are seldom inclined to part with even a very small portion of it to 
serve their fellow-creatures. But don’t you remember the other 
day reading the fable of the lion and the mouse ?—which shewed 
you how the smallest and most insignificant creatures may, with 
perseverance and a sincere wish to do so, sometimes serve the 
greatest; and though you are a very little boy, and therefore not 
@ very expert carpenter just yet, still, don’t you think if I were to 
put you in the way of making something, with all those nice tools 
you have got, that would free poor Taffey Lloyd’s cottage entirely 
from smoke, that that would be a great deal better than all the 
toys you could make?’ 

“Oh, yes! that it would!” cried Charley, jumping on her lap 
and throwing his arms round her neck; ‘do tell me! and I'll 
make it directly.” 

‘You cannot quite make it directly; but you may set about it 
directly, for the sooner you begin it the sooner it will be finished.” 

** But it’s not a chimney, though; is it?” 

7 No; for that ig a bricklayer’s work, and you are only a car- 

enter.” 

Pe Oh!” said Charley, considerably relieved, as if he thought 
that anything under a chimney he mighé achieve. oue 

“* Now I must tell you,” resumed Mrs. Pemble, “ that the cause 
of chimneys smoking is from a vertical wind, or what some call an 
eddy-wind; but the effects of this wind are very easily counter- 
acted in the way I shall describe to you.” | 

“What is counteracted?” ; 

_ Prevented: if you were to eat a poisonous berry in the fields, 
and Dr. Marsh gave you something that would hinder it from 
poisoning you, that would be to countzract the poison, Now the 
way to prevent the smoke is, to put on the top of the chimney a 
box, in each of whose sides is a little door hanging on hinges, and 
kept open by a thin iron rod running from one side to the other, 
and fastened by a ring in each end toa staple. When there ig no 
wind these doors remain at rest, and each forms an angle of Jarty- 
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five degrees, which is decreased on the windward side in proportion 
‘to ‘the force of the wind, and increased in the same ratio on what 
is called the leeward side. If the wind be very strong, the door 
opposed to the wind becomes close, while the opposite one is opened 
as wide as it can be; but if the wind strikes the corner of the box, it 
shuts two doors and opens the two opposite ones. I have never 
‘Known this plan to fail; so if you wilt send for George Davis, the 
-carpenter, I will explain it to him, and he will show you how to make 
it. ‘But stay, first bring me that sheet of foolecap paper off of the 
writing-table, and I’ll make a little model of it, which will give 
Davis a better idea of it than any explanation.” ) 

* ©QOhb! thank you?” cried Charley, bounding off of her lap to 
2 i the paper; “ but why,” asked he, as he gave it to her, ‘ do 
they call this paper by such a funny name? Is it because they 
Make the fools’ caps for dunces with it, such as I see on the 
‘children sometimes in the National School ?” 

*“No! You remember reading in your little History of England 
abont poor King Charles the First, who had his head cut off?” 

| “Oh, yes! poor King Charles!” 

“Well, when he found his revenues—that is, his money—short, 
he granted certain privileges, amounting to monopolies. A mono. 
poly is for one ae or a small number of persons to seize upon 
anything and keep it all to themselves, letting no one else have 
any, just as if you and Linda were to seize upon a basket of 
cherries or grapes, and let no one else bave any, which would be 
very selfish and very unjust; and such were the monopolies 
Charles the First granted to fill his exchequer with money, and 
which were among the causes which at last made him lose his 
head. But amid these monopolies was the manufacture of paper, 
the exclusive right of which was sold to certain persons, who grew 
rich and enriched the Government at the expense of those who 
were obliged to use paper. At that time al] English paper bore in 
water-marks the royal arms; the Parliament under Oliver Crom- 
well made jests of this law in every possible manner, and, among 
other indignities to the memory of Charles the First, it was ordered 
that the royal arms should be removed from the paper, and a fool’s 
cap and bells be put in the place of them. ‘These in their turn 
were removed when Cromwell’s Parliament was prorogued; but 

aper of this size, on which parliamentary journals are still 
written, to this day is called foolscap; and, all things considered, 
the name is perhaps more appropriate than ever.” 

““My dear Linda, in what a way you are sitting with your 
Shoulders up to your ears,’ said Mrs, Pemble, as soon as Charley 
had ‘left the room to send for the carpenter. 

"TY know I am,” laughed Linda; “ but it’s only over the 
schoolroom fire.” 

Only over the schoolroom fire! That only is a terrible word, 
Linda, being the traitor in the camp of conscience that lets in 
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‘sit AS YOU WOULD BE SEEN, 
WALK AS YOU WOULD BE MBY.’ ” 


every evil. Tam sorry you have so oon forgotten good old Lady, 


** No, dear Mrs. Pemble, I have not forgotten it; but I was. 
thinkin as 

“What were you thinking?” | : 

‘‘Why, I did not quite understand, when you were speaking to 
Charley just now about poets, your classing ambition with vanity 
and selfishness, and calling it a vice; because Miss Prosser was 
always telling us that we ought to have ambition, that we could do | 
nothing without it, and that if we only stirred the fire, or lifted a 
chewreen, we ought to have the ambition to do it well.” 

‘“‘ A what, Linda?” 

‘* A chewreen.” 

*‘T presume you mean tureen, which is pronounced tereen.” 

** Miss Prosser always called it chewreen.” | 

“Well, but you teld me Miss Prosser always called culinary 
cull-inary, as if it had two Il’s, and inimical, in-im-my-cal, and 
misconstrue miss-con-strew, and colleagues co-leagues, and in- 
decorous indeckerus—with a great many other words, all of which 
Ihave often told you was a vulgar, vicious, provincial pronun- 
ciation; and you have just now also given a proof of the bad 
effects of not knowing the relative value and distinction of words, 
for when Miss Prosser told you you ought to have the ambition to 
do everything well, she was quite right in her theory, but wrong 
in her mode of expressing it, for she meant that you should have 
the emulation to do everything as well as it can be done. Now 
emulation is the virtue of the same quality of which ambition is ; 
the vice; for emulation has for its basis perseverance and humility, 
and is never satisfied with its own achievements as long as they 
can be improved upon, This is both laudable in the person ex- 
ercising it, and beneficial to the community at large, though it 
never traffics but with its own honest capital of energy and dili- 
gence. Whereas ambition is ever grasping at what belongs to 
others beyond its own legitimate sphere; for ambition, in fact, is 
nothing but an exaggerated pride which snatches the reins from 
reason, and assumes an arbitrary, supercilious air, looking down 
with contempt upon the rest of mankind as if it, as centered in. 
the pronoun J, were autocrat of the universe. It is the source of 
envy, hatred, and detraction; it gloats on revenge, and chafes if 
all do not pay it homage. There is no crime before which an. 
ambitious nature recedes. Blind, capricious, perfidious, cruel and 
unflinching, there is no deed, however dark, that ambition will not 
perpetrate—no web of wiles it will not weave. Offend it, and 
farewell tercy and hope! Orpheus moved the rocks and the 
waode; he could not have moved ambition, for no design is too 
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black for it.to harbour—no attempt too sacrilegious to deter it~ 
and no person, or thing, too holy for it to profane. Such a two- 
edged passion is it, that it is at once a murderer and a martyr, for 
it is equally wicked and miserable; and, to sum up all its anti- 
thetical struggles in a single sentence, while it vaunts itself as a 
soaring passion, it is in reality the most grovelling .one of the 
whole range,—for through what immund infamies will not am- 
bition wade?” 

“Tam very glad to know the difference between ambition and 
emulation,” said Linda; “and as for ambition, I shall despise it; 
and I think I shall always, for the rest of my life, have a dread of 
ambitious people, and take a deal of trouble to keep out of their 
way. | 
"You cannot do better; only, if you please, dear Linda, say a 
great deal, instead of a deal, of trouble to keep out of their way, 
which is what Anne, the housemaid, or George, the groom, would 
gay. ic 8 

© Miss Prosser“always said a deal; and the other day I was 
reading the translation of a German tale, a great many of the 
scenes of which take place at the Court of the Empress Maria 
‘Theresa; and even she, the Empress, says to one of the characters, 
‘I have taken @ deal of trouble to find out where you were, and 
have thought of you a many times.’ ”’ 

Well, my dear, that only proves that German, as well as French 
books may be, and are daily translated by vulgar people. Besides, 
the idiom and genius of languages differ, and what are vulgariems 
in the idiom of one language, are not such in that of another; in 
French, for instance, you address persons as ‘ Mademoiselle’ and 
‘ Monsieur,’ and it world be maupais ton not to do so; whereas in 
English it is considered vulgar to ‘ Mise’ and ‘Sir’ people. And 
herein consists the great difference between a good and a bad 
translator—a bad one invariably translates literally, which fuils to 
convey the sense of the author; a good one, who understands the 
genius of both languages, finds—as there are in all languages— 
equivalent proverbs or idioms, though expressed in different words ; 
for instance, if you were translating cela c'est une pierre dans mon 
jardin, you would not render it ‘that is a stone in my garden,’ 
because we have no such saying in English; but we have the same 
idea and meaning, only we express it differently, by saying, ‘that 
isacutat me.’ So it is even with the argo, or slang, of all nations ; 
its purport, or the ideas it is meant to convey, are generally similar, 
but the werding of those ideas is almost invariably different. 
Therefore, a thing being in print, or in a book, does not make it 
upon that account either right, or true, for error is not precedent; 
and the curious ignorance of foreigners with regard to everything 
English, beth historical and national, is a source of unfailing 
amusement to us. How often have you langhed at the description 
I pave you of that play I saw at the Parte St. Antoine in Paria, the 
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scene of which was laid in the Tower of London, the hero being 
young Edward the Sixth, who had privately married, agairiet 
Queen Elizabeth’s (!) consent, one Misse Jenny, for which misde- 
meanor the ruthless Bess orders him to be beheaded; but the 
gaoler, who is also the executioner, and who has an amiable sym- 
pathy for unfortunate lovers, and rejoices in the thoroughly English 
name of ‘om Wood (pronounced, by the French actor, Taum Vaude), 
is the confidant and bosom friend of the hapless Edward, who, 6n 
the eve of his execution, confides his bride, the ci-devant Misse 
Jenny, to his chivalric care, to which he makes an appeal in the 
following matchless couplet :-— pe 


' ! 


‘Taum Vaude! Taum Vaude! rappelle toi; 
Qu’il coule dans ses veines le plus noble sang d’Angieterre, 
Son bisaieule a été méme deux fois Lord Maire !’ 


“ Frederic le Maitre also, in his play of Edmund Kean, brings 
all epochs of the reigns of George the ‘lhird and Fourth to a focus, 
in a most extraordinary and miraculous manner, making the Duchess 
of Devonshire in love with Kean, the Prince of Wales and Charles 
Fox being his rivals, and following the Duchess to his dressing 
room at Drury Lane, while George the Third and Queens Charlotte 
and Caroline (!) are spectators at the play where Kean is to act, as 
soon as he can get rid of his little dilemmas in the green-room. I 
only wonder that, as they may read in any old newspaper of that 
day, that ‘The Right Honble. William Pitt dined yesterday, May 
15th, 1804, with the Grocers’ Company, of which he is a member,’ 
that some enterprising French dramatist bas never pounced upon 
this incident as a fine subject for a drame, setting forth how this 
extraordinary young man, by the mere force of genius alone, ‘rose, 
from bejng a grocer’s apprentice, to be Prime Minister of England} 
—only hinting at an unhappy attachment between him and the 
lovely Queen Adelaide, begun in sugar, when she used to purchase 
ber groceries from him, and ending in sorrow, when George the 
Fourth ympeached them both before the House of Lords! Nar, 
indeed, Mo we fare a bit better in Germany, for a friend of mine 
writes me word from Dresden that one Herr Karl Gutznow is com- 

leting a five-act play, which is to be acted, in which John Kemble is 
introduced as the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, neyotiating 
with Sir William Talfourd, Esq., the clever barrister, author of fon, 
for the production of a new play, called Dido !—and while Jobn 
Kemble is speaking of Victor Hugo, another, go-ahead character, 
not to be behindhand with him, makes honorable mention of the 
electric telegraph! So you see, my dear Linda, that all things 
adeetceies published, and even swallowed and believed, are not 

‘OsPel, 
. the two sisters were still laughing at these French and German 
“romances of history,” when Charley returned, towing in the car- 
penter, which he did greatly to the detriment of his own nails, by 
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vigorously tugging at his velveteen jacket, as if he feared the giant 
would escape from him. | or hr 
gt Here is George Davis, Mrs. Pemble; but I can’t make him 
gaderstand about making a box to put the smoke in, and got let 
come out.) iy 
"Tm net surprised at that, Charley,” smiled Mrs. Pemble, “for 
it would be-rather difficult. Even the genius, you know, could 
not manage. that; for don’t you remember, in the Tales of the 
Genii, when, the fisherman broke the vase, how all the smoke issued 
ut? But Til see if I can't make Davis understand the sort of 
thing we want for our chimney-top;” and accordingly she very 
soon did so: but while she was still speaking to him, Gifford 
knocked at the door, and brought in a curd which, she said, Sir 
Gregory had sent her up. Without taking it off the salver, she 
read inscribed on it— 


‘ 
My , ' 
' 








Mr. vA Ceukan TIuteher. 





“Tf you please, Madam,” said Gifford, “there is something 
igor on the back of the card, which Sir Gregory will thank you 
to rend. | 

And accordingly, taking it up, she read, written in pencil, “Long 
threatening comes at last! The owner of this card hae just been 
forwarded to us ina note by Lethbridge, who has retreagfd in the 
niest shabby manner from the encounter; so pray come down 
that'we may at least have equal forces. You and I against Charity 
and the Philosopher, The girle need not come.—G. K.” | 

' 4€¥elt Sir Gregory I'll be down directly,” said Mrs. Pemble, 
throwme the card into the fire; and, as Charley set off full allop 
with the carpenter, she. said to May and Linda, “You had better 
practive till I’come back, for it’s too gloomy to see to draw or, 
work; and you knew, dear May, your grandpapa wished you both 
téleatn that motett of Palestrina's, ‘I will praise Thy name.’ ” 
But asahe closed the door, after a slight preluding she heard M ay 
singing, in her clear, bell-like, but touching, contralto voice, that 
charming taadrigal of Calcott’s, | 
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CHAPTER Xi. 


IN WHICH A GENIUS APPEARS WITH 
: APPEARING.. 


Upon mieetag ste drawing-room Mre. Pemide fe 
standing with his back to the fire, and Miss Charter’ 
causeuse, on one side of it; byt on the other half of 
as a sort of rubicos, she had placed a few volumes of Shd 
and other harmless and washy poets, so that there was no 
approach to her than by a chair at the farther end of this settee, 
upon which now sat a very tall, lanky individual of the superior 
sex, as was evidenced by his paletét and pantaloons, which latter, 
by the bye, were of a faint, faded, blotting-paper hue and texture. 
eir wearer appeared to be labouring under two antipodical 
embarrassments, to wit—the extreme length of his legs, and the 
extreme shortness of the feeble dust-coloured stubble thinly acat- 
tered over his cheeks and upper lip, and intended as a representa- 
tion of whiskers and moustachios. However, all philosopher 
though he was (for this was no less a personage than Mr. Newtdn 
witcher), he did not appear by any mneans inclined, though prte- 
ared to do so (at least by nature), to go all lengths, as his nether 
imbs seemed by far the most refractory of his two dilemmas, for 
when poked under his chair they would not remain there, or when 
struck out with a sudden motion as if about to swim to the other 
end of the room, neither would they persevere in that onward 
course, but kept continually returning to their former retiro under 
the chair, with a sort of sudden jerky Jack-in-the-box movement, 
which, for a man of sedentary habits, was a providential diapenen- 
tion that must have completely supplied the place of ordinary 
walking wexercise. His capillary conundrums he managed better 
as he wa¥tontinually clutehing their visionary vastness, a®# Macbeth 
does the phantom dagger. His face was long, equare, and éallow, 
with the exception of two high cheek-bones, which, hike himestf, 
were very deep re(a)d, though, unlike his manners, were extremely 
sears His eyes, though black, had no more lustre than that 
ree-and-easy fruit for the million called blackberries, beiay .dbant 
as round and not such larger. But of what use ie an eye withdut 
*a hook? And that sine qua non was supplied by his noke, obly 
that it hooked upwards, and, being exceedingly small and sharp, 
looked like some poor solitary moth that had lost ite way.in that 
vast desert of face. His hair was of the same dark, dusty brown 
aiethe stubble on his cheeks and upper lip, but stood straight-up, 
gathered to a point, like the choke of an artichoke, His forehead 
was high, but retreating; his eyebrows thin and ragged, which, 
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added to his immense height and extreme thinness, gave him the 
appearance of # sort of zdephite asparagus run to seed. As he 
wore spectacles, and had a trick of bending down his head while 
ig'aiies, this gave the latter, when seen above the horizon 
speetaciee, the appearance of a pair of small twin moons in 
eclipse." ‘His"vpice'was squeaky, and conveyed the idea of being 
an affected or assumed voice, #@d this gave an additional weakness 
“to bis words, (for had Socrate@*had such a voice his wisest sayings 
could not have escaped being mistaken for foolish gallies,) more 
cially as it was accompanied by a real or affected hesitation. 
. {Mr Newton Twitcher,—-Mre. Pemble,” said Sir Gregory as 
she. entered, when up rose Mr. Twitcher like a waterspout, and 
having bowed, or rather butted forward, fell down again upon the 
other side into his chair. 

“Mr. Twitcher,”’ resumed Sir Gregory, as if kindly to call him 
of from poor Miss Charity, who was vainly holding her hand to 
her ear trying to catch the very elaborate account he was giving 
her of his book, himself, his attributes, habits, pleasures, pains, 
and aspirations, or rather assurances, which he seemed to think 
was a topic of world-wide and all absorbing interest. 

“Mr. Twitcher,” resumed Sir Gregory, addressing himself to 
Mrs. Pemble, “has been in our part of the world before, about 
three or four months ago.” 

“Ah! ye—yes; ah! [—a—khad intended then to—a—a-—-a-— 
have paid my respects to Mise Kempenfelt, hearing she was so 
very literary ; but—a-——a-—my mother is always foolishly alarmed 
when I leave home without letting her know where I am, which I 
ao to writé more quietly, and—a—also to give lectures which—a 
—one’s own family don’t—a—a—appreciate. An excellent person 
my mother, but not sufficiently intellectual for me; a—in fact 
one’s own family never knows what's in one, and are always sur- 
prised at one’s success in the world.” 

I wonder,” put in Sir Gregory with aplatae sting | gravity, 
“ that your's should be surprised at anything you do.” 

* ‘You are very good !” awa Mr. Twitcher, raising his eyes in 
eclipse over his spectacles, as he thought he had received a justly- 
merited compliment; for his vanity was of the same tough and 
comprehensive kind as the pouch of the pelican, for there was 
sothing it could not swallow or contain. “Ah! ah! but, as I was 
about to say, I should at that time have sought an interview with 
Miss.:Kempenfelt, thinking she would have appreciated me and 
si perry the drift of my great work, but that the very da 

Mr. Lethbridge had promised me a note of introduction I reetive 
a letter fram my father (forwarded through my publisher, the ouly 
‘persou-—a—a-——I ever let know my movements), saying—a~—shat 
i moginmy mother was dangerously ill, and begging me to—a-—re- 
turn home: and I thought if—a—anything happened to her, none 
of them would be capable of writing a proper patagraph for the 
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county paper, and therefore I had better return, as the editors of 
all papers, I find, never refuse to put.in anything J send them; 
and besides, as I sometimes relieve the abstruseness of profounder 
study by quaffing a cup of Hippocrene, in other words,—a~—a— 
a—flirting with the Muses, I had prepared an elegy-—-—" 
And pray,” interrupted Sir Gregory, with great bluntnesa and 
undisguised disgust, “did the poor lady die?” ao aes 
‘My mother? Oh!—-a—a—no; but,—a—with a very. slight 
alteration, I can convert the lines into something else, for I have 
immense facility in every species of composition.” __ or 
To this modest announcement Sir Gregory made no reply, -but 
merely exchanged looks with Mrs. Pemble, which said, almost as 
plainly as words could have spoken it, “ Did you in all your life 
ever see or hear so conceited, shallow-pated, and shallow-heartil 
an ass? : Eee 
While poor Miss Charity, having lost all this intermediate tirade, 
and seeing there was now a panse in the conversation, again , put 
her hand to her ear, and said, addressing Mr. Newton Twitcher--- 
“I beg your pardon, but I did not catch the name of the work 
that you are about to publish.” a 
“ Ahem !”? replied Mr. Twitcher, clearing his voice, and getting 
his squeak, if possible, more in alto than usual, that such an 
important piece of information might not a second time escape. her, 
“ahem! ‘Manin Parapise anp MAN IN PaRLIAMENT!”’ 
“« Man in Petticoats and Man in Peppermint!” repeated 
Miss Charity, starting back, ‘‘ What a strange title !”’ my 
Mr. Twitcher corrected her mistake, by again screaming out 
the right title, and adding, as he flung up two pantomimic notes of 
admiration in the air with the index and fond finger of his right 
hand, “ You perceive the depth and subtlety of my meaning?” 
“Meaning!” echoed Mies Charity, catching the last ward, 
“wo! I can’t perceive any meaning init! What on earth has 
Paradise to do with Parliament?” oda aed 
“ Ah t@fust so, that is the beauty of it. To the superficial 
reader this title is a dead letter, absolute Chingalee to a Laplander ; 
but the philosophical mind immediately begins to enquire “ what 
is the difference between man in Paradise and man in Parliament ?” 
Here Mr. Twitcher paused, and looked alternately at his three 
auditors, as much as to say, “ Knowing your capacities will never 
reach it, I'll kindly appear to give you a chance of finding it ont,” 
But Miss Charity, who had not heard the query, but only saw the 
querist’s look of importance and superiority, tossed her head.; 
while Mrs. Pemble, who had both heard the one and seen the 
other, turned away hers, to laugh; consequently, there was no one 
left to reply but Sir Gregory, who did so by saying, Why, 
between two.such extremes, I suppose the only way to arrive at 
the naked truth is to.return to first principles and stop at, man in 
Paradise.” . we a gee eae 


| 
; 
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" “Not stop at,” interposed the literal Mr. Twitcher. “1 never 
atop at anything.” 
«80 [ should suppose,” sotto voced Sir vag 6 | 

“ But, to return, and begin with man in Paradise ;—yes,” 
continued Mr. Twitcher, “and then 1 proceed with the devil’s 
fnfluence, as first exercised in Paradise, and sté/ exercised in 
Parliament.” 

‘And once more Mr. Twitcher paused, and looked round for 
wonder and admiration; so finding he was again expected to 
speak, Sir Gregory said : : 

"Ah! those two sections of Pte work I suppose for brevity’s 
ake, you entitle ‘ How’ and ‘ What ?’” 

“It was now Mr. Twitcher’s turn to be at fault, and with a noble 
eandour he confessed that he did not understand. 

“ Why, ‘ How,’ would exemplify how the Devil tempted Man 
in Paradies. - As that is now a matter of history it would merely 
require to be recapitulated; but Man in Parliament, at least most 
Men now in it, are, still a mystery ;—so then would come the 
analyzation of the ‘what’ the Devil they do there? 

“‘ Some of them; but there again, don’t you think We LITERATI 
shine pre-eminently ?” | 

“Pm sorry to differ from you; but I do not think in all 
St. Stephen’s booth (which far exceeds Richardson’s for buffoon- 
ery,) that there are to be found such thoroughly unprincipled, and 
utterly ridiculous political mountebanks as your Litiérateurs by 
profession.” 

Qh! oh!” protested the literary Mr. Twitcher, who felt that 
the whole republic of letters was insulted, and that that republic 


getatt lui, 

“ Yes, Sir,” persisted Sir Gregory, “if it is not ridiculous for 
one ‘ distinguished author,’ as they call themselves, to assume 
the honest vehemence of sincerity upon any question, after having 
forsworn himself upon ail for a quarter of a century upon every 
hustings in the kingdom, and to suck as many orangélduring a 
debate as would furnish a stock-in-trade for a dozen Jew-boys, or 
a dessert for ‘a whole wilderness of monkeys,’ I don’t know what 


' is; and if it is not also the very ne pius ultra of the ridiculous for 


a literary gentleman, because he has carefully crammed and 


; ¢oddled a speech upon some particular motion, for six weeks prior 
' to:that expected motion; when lo! the political wind changes, and 


Fy 
¢ 


the thotion is withdrawn, to insist upon letting off the aforesaid 
speech upon the unhappy House, which has already been speechi- 
fied into a perfect state of catalepsy.” | | 

“Bat Mr. Newton Twitcher, who could so thoroughly enter into 


5 the feeling of not letting an individual or collective audience escape 


‘ 


2 on atiy terms or under any circumstances, however 2 propos 
ide boites, from an iota of his own lucubrations, entirely waived 


i that phase of the subject, and setting two of his long, lean, 


ue 
. 


os ‘hey, 
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grarnoued-digere to hunt the Adair on his upper lip, merely 
said— BS 


“But don’t you think it very possible for a tian to change his 
politics from conviction, and therefore to be very sincere in that 
change—in fact, to do so from patriotism ?”. 7 3 

“ From what?” 

“From patriotism ;"” and again Mr. T'witcher’s fingers hunted, 
without disappearing, among the stubble. rs 

“TY have heard the word before, and read of the thing, but I 
don’t think it is to be found now-a-days; but that which does 
duty for such, is nothing more than a sort of mdt de cocagne 
elemberag up the slippery pole of popularity for what is to be 
got by it.” | 

“Ah! Popularity ;—good subject! I have lectured upon it, and 
think of writing an ode upon it." 

“T suppose you know Cumberland’s Ode to Popularity ?” 

** No,—a—a—no, I do not, for I-—~a—a—have so little time-—a— 
that I seldom read any poetry but my gwn; but I—a—have no 
objection to—a—hear it. .A—sometimes one—a—picks up ideas.” 

cks out ideas would have been nearer the truth, as Mr. T'witcher, 
considering himself a sort of Parnassian bee, helped himeelf libe- 
rally to whatever came in his way, convinced that he could only 
improve what he took. Sir Gregory, not desiring better than to 
have a sort of interlude to Mr. Twitcher’s egotistical gabble, and 
at the same time ta hear his own opinions so well expressed, with 
out further solicitation repeated Cumberland’s admirable ode +-— 


“O Popunanity! thou giddy thing! 

What grace or profit dost thou pire ? 

Thou art not honesty, thou art not fame: 

T cannot call thee by a worthy name, 

To say I hate thee were not true,— 
Contempt is properly thy due ; 

J cannot love thee and despise thee too. 
Thou art no patriot but the veriest cheat 
That ever traffick’d in deceit ; 

A state empiric bellowing loud | 
Freedom and frenzy to the mobbing crowd ; 
And what car’st thou if thou canst raise 


4 


Tlaminations and hnzzae!} 

Tho’ half the city sink in one vast blaze ? 

A patriot! no; for thou dost hold in hate 

The very peace and welfare of the state. 
then anarchy assanits the Sovereign’s throne, ee 

en is the day—the night—thine own! itt a 
° Then is thy triumph when the foe, | - 
ay Levels some dark insidious blew, | 

ir steong rehellion lays thy country low, 

Thon ganst “ste humanity, to hide 
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And in seo Aageon and penting ae 
pong Soripture passages canst quote, 
When pérsecution rankles in thy throat. 
. Thou hast no sense of nature at thy heart ; 
uae ae No ear for science, ang no eye for art ;— 
me Yet confidently dost decide at once 
This man’s a wit and that a dunce ; 
And (strange to tell), howe’er unjust, 
We take thy dictates upon trust; 
For if the world ail? be deceived it aust. 
a In truth and justice thou hast no delight ; 
ae Virtue thou dest not know by sight: 
i But as the chemist by his skill | 
From dross and dregs a spirit can distil, 
So from the prisons or the stews, 
Bullies, blasphemers, cheats, or Jews, 
Shall turn to heroes if they serve thy views. 
Thou dost but make a ladder of the mob, 
Whereby to climb into some courtly job ; 
There, safe reposing, warm and snug, 
Thou answerest with a patient shrug : 
* Miscreants, begone ! who cares for you ? 
Ye base-born, bawling, clamorous crew, 
You've pérved my turn: now vagabonds, adieu! ’” 


: j 


» And these last lines are more especially applicable to your 
oe eure adventurers in the House of Commons,” concluded 
ir Gregory. 
* Abl well,—a-—we must allow them cleverness, I think,” said 
re eee by the bye, i the Anglo-Saxon varnish for 
all miquity, . 
P “ Oh! decidedly, for whoever denied it to their prototype, the 
evil.” | 

“Who are you talking of, Gregory ?”’ asked Miss Charity. 

Approaching her ear he named the political and literary charla- 
tans he had more especially in view. 

“Qh, the horrors!” exclaimed she, throwing up her hands, “I 
only wonder his Satanic Majesty should leave them so lang out on 
mortgage; for I am sure they must be a logs to his dominions,” 

“My dear Charity, why should he hurry them, when he sees 
they are going to him as fast as they can?” 

Mr. Twitcher had not heard a syllable of all this, as he had been 
revolving in his own mind that philosophy was evidently beyond 

. the capacity of the dared baronet and his deaf sister, and that, con- 
| sequently, it was throwing pearls before swine—to talk to them of 
| his great work, MAN IN PARADISE, AND MAN EN. PARLIAMENT.” 
80 he resolved to change the venue, and dazzle them with his ver- 
- gatility ; therefore, without anything leading to that interesting 
Communication, he suddenly informed them that—few persons 
; were aware of the innumerable phases in. his character, or how 
‘nigely the practical balaneed the ideal. “In short,” aaid he, “at 
this very moment in continuing my great work, I am cantemplat- 
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ing.a work of fiction—a mere novel in fact; but I shall not begin 
it till the week before Pheese, my publisher, intends bringing 1 
out, for I write immensely fast. . What is manual. labour .to most 
persons, is almost volition with me. pW tay HS 
_® As you talk of publishing a novel, I take it for granted that you 
have taken the necessary preliminaries of being well up, in, and 
with the clique?” said Sir Gregory. i 
“What clique?” innocently, not to say ignorantly, inquired 
Mr. T witcher. | 4 
“Why the Gore House clique, to be sure. It is true the High 
Priestess of that Temple of universal humbug is no more; but. all 
its votaries remain in full force, and as an organized band consider 
themselves (Heaven forgive me for so profaning that noble line of 
Lucan’s!) . ea 


se ’ 
rc : Pula. 


* Eripuit colo falmen, sceptrumque tyrannis ;’ 


which in Scotland would be simplified into the ‘Scratch me, and 
I'll scratch you, clique ;’ and of this clique, which constitutes at 
once a literary sinking fund and swimming school, Fudgester of 
‘the Excrutiater,’ is the old, that is to say the oldest scratch, 
Whatever trash this inquisitorial clique puffs is sure to swim, an 
whatever works it lapidates are sure to sink.” , , | 
“Fudgester; who is Fudgester?” interrogated Mr. Twitcher. , 
“That is not so easy to tell you; but if you ask me what he is, 
I should answer, I should tell you, to that especial clique and to 
every ready-made celebrity, he is what ‘Don Juan’ was: te ‘ Oil 
Macassar ;) what ‘Lord Aldborough’ was to ‘ Bolloway’s Pills ;’ 
and what ‘The Dowager Countess of Castle Stewart’ ts to 
‘Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica ’--a providence and a puff, an 
endorser of miraculous effects; in short, a backer of bills drawn to 
any amount on public credulity. But after you have had the’ hap- 
piness to obtain an introduction to Fudgester, the best way of 
insuring his puffage and pilotage is to exhume some standard, 
lucky dog of a book which has had its day, and consequently is 
completely forgotten, like every other popular idol. This done, 
re-mould it, by casting it into a modern form. You may keep 
precisely the same dramatis persone, only be sure to re-christen 
them. The same incidents and the same dialogue will do, without 
changing a letter, and of course the same jokes, for we all. know 
the tough longevity of jesta; and the gipsey jesters that have kid- 
napped them in all ages, from the FaceTIa of HIKROCLES, and 
all the intermediate | accion of Rabelais, Ben Jonson, Joe 
Miller, Foote, Quin, Garrick, Lord Chesterfield, George Selwyn, 
and Sheridan, down to Sydney Smith and Lord Alvealy, among 
the latter-day wits.” \ re ace weed an 
_ * But-—bat—” objected and suggested. Mr. Twitcher, though 
evidently. gragping at the idea,“ 1—g—should. be.ofraid that—se~ 
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sotne teaders, at all events among the reviewers <---t2 *—-——-es ~ 

efiounce so wholesale a plagiarism.” , — 
thy BE are ee Adel key De RT ee wees ORE rate the profound and 
extensive ignorance of the novel-reading British public, nor over- 
rate the venality of the. soi-disant crities of that clique and their 
organs, such a8 the.‘ Asineum,’ ‘ Grandmother’s Magazine, 
the Literary,’ the ‘ Jackass,’ and the ‘ New Quarterly,’ for instance.” 
: 4Phe ‘New. Quarterly ?' I never heard of that,” 

“Ah! there are many persons in the same predicament. It isa 
valgar, ill-written catch-penny, published by a Scotchman of the 
name of Snobworth, or spa or some such name, and estab- 
lished by the clique for the express purpose of puffing themselves 
and. Mr. Dickens's nauseous imitators, and doing their dirty work 
by heaping the grossest and most clumsy abuse on their marked 
victims.” | 

“‘ By the bye, what do you think of Dickens? Surely Ae is an 
original writer?" 
© Too original by half, and by far too economical a one.” 

“F don’t understand,” rejoined Mr. Twitcher. ‘‘ How caa a 
writer be too original And as for his being an economical writer, 
I think bim a most voluminous one.” 

' “ Why, I call an author who never steals but from himself too 
original, and one who is always repeating himself too economical. 
And when you have read one of Mr. Dickens’s encyclopzedias of 
pot-hotise pleasantries, you have read all; for, with new names, 
the characters and situations are, in one and all, exactly the same.” 
'* Well, they certainly are. But to return to what you were 
saying about re-writing other people’s books, 1~—a—really—-a— 
should fear-—a—that~—-a—as I said before, the—a—plagiary—” 

“Tush! you surely do not dread the classical anathemas of 
the poetical ancient who Jelieved in conscience-stricken authors 
being haunted by the accusing phantoms of their thefts, and so set 
up the plagiaristic scarecrow of | | 


‘ Stat contra, dicitque tibi, tua pagina Fures ?’ 


That might have been all very well in his golden age, when 
duthors kad consciences; but now-a-days they have no such clog 
upoti their flights.” 3 | _ 
--“MOh 1 no, no!” said Mr. Twitcher, repudiating the puerile idea 
of the stolen page haunting him individually; “ but—a—a —the 
reviewers—-" : | 

* “AIT pereeive you are afraid of their crying ‘stop thief!’ 
Not:a' bit of it, provided you firet arrange your Fattue with the 
lige; avid then they'll swear that every jackdaw you bring down 
wapheasant, and every polecat you course is a hare; and, better 
still, aie confiding British public will take their word for the 
6M of fatFond swellow them with as much gusto as if they really 
‘were bond Jide, instead'of only pseudo, hare and pheasant,” 
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- sei abe aonvk wou i advise me to take?” avked: My 
T witcher seriously. dares an advieg me a net! — 

* What, to rake your OWT Wty ee wh eee we ge ER | 

“'Ve—-ves,” faintly murmured that gentleman, somewhat shocRed 
at this coarse way of calling a diterary licence by so commeon-~place 
and preg ane an epithet. 3 | nee 

“Let me see. You must not take ‘ Tristram Shandy’ becanse 
that has just been done and swallowed by the public, plastered by 
the critics (?), puffed by the publisher; and when one solitary re- 
viewer had at length the honesty and temerity to pity Lawrenge 
Sterne for this posthumous burglary committed upon his brains, 
of course there was instantly a Fudgester to the rescue, when the 
anid Fudgester once more ‘gave the world assurance’ that he cay 
Hie himself, or his gang, into or out of anything—a fact as note 
riously plain as the nose (?) an hes toda very hideous face, But 
everyone is neither Fudgester-read nor Fudgester-ridden, There 
is still ‘The Sentimental Journey,’ ‘ Roderick Random,’ ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘Tom Jones,’ ‘ Amelia,’ ‘Joseph 
Andrews,’ ‘ Humphrey Clinker ;’ or, if you like to go by long sea 
down to posterity there are all Richardson’s novels still unbrokea 
into. But whichever you take, the great art consists in impressing 
upon the British public that there is only one merit you claim for 
the work with which you then present them; and that ig, its strik- 
ing and startling originality, because, when you have asserted, thig 
really and truly mast original fiction, your literary gang will swear 
it, and there is not a Miss, from Malvern to Manchester who will 
not echo it et voila comme on fabrique les rénommés {” 

Mr, Twitcher appeared perfectly convinced and resolved by this 
insight into popular authorship, sean remarking that Ae de- 
precated the low-life mania there was in literature at present; “fot 
though,” added he, “I have sprung from trade myself, still the 
bent of my mind and tone of my feelings are decidedly aristocratic ; 
and I regret, therefore, that Dickens and Carlyle—they were for- 
merly of different cliques, but are now fused—should, ride ‘their 
sa ar of anti-flunkeyism to death.” - 

** Ab! there would be only one way of effectually stopping them 
on that point.” ee a 

_“ Do you think anything could do so?” 
“ Decidedly.” | es 
“What? for I am really curious to know.” ie 
_ “Why, making Mr. Dickens, Lord Bleedingheartcourt, Lard 
Fleetditch, Lord Froth de Pewter, or even e(knigh ting him; and ag 
the same time creating Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Baron Githecant, Lord 
Haggis, Lord Urea Major, Lord Fitz Flunkey, ‘ or the like ;’ and @p- 
pend upon it we should then have no more poundings of the peerage 
hor falminations against flunkeys, for ‘Moz et, mes gimodide af 
rmis, cela point de salut,’ is the motto of the whole ge 
“But,” interposed the morally, as well as phys 
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sighted Mr, Twitcher, “I think we must do them the justice to 
allow that they sometimes greatly praise, not to.say-puff, books, 
which are not written by one of their own clique.” | 
‘“* Name even one, for Heaven’s sake, as 1 am always curious to 
hear what I never beard before.” | | 
«44 Why, ‘Jane Eyre,’ for instance.” 
“Thank you, dedicated to one of the Fleet Street oligarchy, in 
the first instante.” | 
; “ Bata very clever book, do you not think ?” | 
°° Most detidedly so, but an exceedingly coarse, and not over 
proper one as to moral,” we 
-- How ao? I do not remember anything coarse or immofal in it,” 
Had it been ten times more so, the infense man-worship 
throughout it, by pandering to their passions and habits could not 
have failed (as it did) to propitiate the clique, who so puffed it, 
Imprimie, Jane Eyre becomes governess to Mr. Rochester’s natu- 
tal child; thereby fully establishing the perfect matter of course 
that. gentlemen should have those little appendages. Next, she 
falls in love with Mr. Rochester and he with her, she at first 
ignoring that he has the little anti-matrimonial impediment in the 
way of a living wife, though a mad one; he, of course, comme cela se 
pratique parmi ces messieurs—not looking upon this as any obstacle 
at all. And even Jane Lyre, when she discovered it, philosophises 
upon the horrors of a man being so situated; but, of course, were 
a woman afflicted with a mad brute of a husband who added active 
persecution to all the other tortures he inflicted upon her, there 
would not be even a human feeling of compassion for Aer undet 
similar circumstances; however, gela n’empéche pas les sentimens, 
and Jane Eyre continues her grande passion for Mr. Rochester, 
who by the way is as great a brute as most of Miss Bronté’s 
heroes ; and making them all such hoggishly, selfish, sensual mon- 
sters, as she has done in another ovation to our sex; the moral 
being, that the more loathsome and worthless a man is, the more 
devoted and submissive women should be to him, being mere 
echoes and shadows of their solidity, and only unfeminiriely, and 
very improperly, in my old-fashioned opinion, taking the initiative 
in ‘proclaiming their love and making all the advances. But this 
being another sop to that Cerberus, masculine vanity, instéad of 
_ being disgusted at it men are delighted with it, With regard to 
; the other portion of ‘Jane Eyre,’ when I talked of ite coarseness 
: | should have said grossness—as I think the scenes between her and 
» the foung clergyman, the future missionary, among the very gross- 
ve eS ever read, and certainly that a woman ever penned. As for 
( Shirley’ it has not even cleverness to redeem it, and is, without 
ex éption, not only one of the most vulgar, but one of the most 
Misgusting booke I ever read, (unless indeed I exeept “The 
oo ortherigg heights, ) for in Shirley the young ladies stil) continue 
me nake. dil. the advances. and. do all tha Jove-makine in trie 
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‘British Female’ style; and when one of the disgusting herogg: 
(E forget his: name) jilts one of the heroines in the most heartless, 
and mercenary manner, for a person whom he thinks hag, mang. 
money, and, ultimately finding his mistake, and making the .disr, 
covery that in reality his first love has the money, he returas: to 
her—she, in the most empressée manner flies into his arms, before 
he has even time to ask her to do so, only too happy to regain, 
such a treasure; the moral of which is, that any man, no matter 
what he is, or how he behaves to her, is conferring an honor op 
any woman in marrying her. For a’ that, and a’ that, with your 
regular genuine ‘ British Female’ the Husband’s the thing far. a 
that. ‘ Vilette’ I have not read, so know nothing about it; byt 
indeed, considering the unprincipled profligacy of some of our 
leading literati, the low ebb of even our theoretical morals, and 
the indefatigable pains a certain clique take to lower and degrade 
woman, both as morally responsible and intellectually recipient 
beings, it is a pity they should ever come in contact with any, even 
the shadow of a shade superior to the Mrs. Caudles, Mrs. Smiths, 
and Martha Struggleses, of their own creation, which certainly are 
the most appropriate ‘females’ for such males.” a 
“‘ Well, but surely,” said Mr. Twitcher, who piqued himself 
upon his nationality, and consequently devoutly believed that 
England and the English had not left a single virtue for the use 
of any other country, but had saddled themselves with them aun, 
as es the National Debt; “surely you think us a moral 
people ? 
“Oh! very remarkably, or rather, peculiarly so! Our state of 
society, our laws, politics, literature, and, above all, our criminal 
statistics and police reports, prove us to be eminently such !” . 
“And yet,” resumed Mr. f'witcher, who never could for five 
minutes together keep from floundering about amid the verdant 
duck-weed of his much-loved literary goose-pond, “ you see,.; 
Byron, with all his genius, was not tolerated in England,” ...._, 
“I cry you mercy! rayez cela de vos papiers. Lord Byroniwas 
not tolerated in England from his folly, not on account. of ‘his 
vices, the greatest of which was his having the bad taste to. ex- 
aggerate them, instead of having the hypocrisy to drape them: with 
their opposite virtues—at least in print; but, however great.p 
genius may be, he cannot be quite universal, and grasp all things, 
but invariably leaves some apparently small hiatus for his far leds 
gifted successors to fill up, and which solitary addition at: iorce 
revolutionizes and rivets the great scheme that had preceded it. 
Thus the electric fluid was barely mentioned at the end of Newton's 
* Optics ;’ and it was reserved for Franklin to investigate ity won- 
drous properties, sv of that branch of science he may fairly-he 
considered the father. Theory was advanced to practice and 
utility by the invention of the conductor, and evokddd into a 
ubiquitous wizard by the invention of the electric telegraph; and 
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what: electricity is to science, hypocrisy is to vice—at once its 
sovereign and its slave. But this great power, Lord Byron, if he 
didnot ignore, neglected and disdained; and so, instead of a 
magnate, he became a martyr to the verbal morality of England. 
Bat what Franklin was, after Newton, to electricity, so Fudgester 
and'‘his clique have been after Byron in the utilization of hypo- 
érisy info an omnipotence; and had poor Lord Byron had the 
advantage of being enrolled in that clique, he would never have 
been so silly as to leave the country; but, above all, he never 
would have been so idiotically humane as to leave his wife her 
child, or so insanely Honorable as to leave her her whole fortune; 
on the contrary, his very first move would have been to have 
turned his wife out of her home to make way for his mistresses— 
to‘have taken her child from her, and, if it had survived the 
murderous neglect of its early years, to have perverted it into an 
uhtiatural monster towards its mother; next, to have robbed her 
of ‘every shilling of her own fortune, and to have made her some 
swindling allowance of a beggarly pittance, from which he even 
deducted the Income Tax! He would, further, have bunted her 
with eternal conspiracies till he had reduced even that pauper 
dole to the lowest possible ebb; while for his spies, and to write 
anonymous letters and defamatory paragraphs, he would have em- 
ployed such honorable tools as his cast-off mistresses and the 
ower fry of his literary jackals to do this dirty work, he playing 
the Grand Seigneur to his worthy literary clique, giving them 
private theatricals, and bracelets to actresses, tvhile his wife and 
child wanted the commonest necessavies, according to their sphere 
of life. Had Lord Byron been such a loathsome moneter as this, 
leaving no vice unexhausted and no virtue unassumed, then 
ke also would have become an incarnate puff—an ambulating 
triurnph !—maudled over by admiring Misses, dedicated to by 
manceurvring Mrs.’s, lied through everything by the Press in 
general, and through a stone wall, when need had been, by 
Fudgester and Co. in particular. He had been also the rallying 
ae and ‘patron sinner of all the male and female profligates of 
4ondon, and, to crown all this long ‘ homage to virtue’ (since that 
‘46 What hypecrisy* is called), I have no doubt, when age began 
to’ exchange his rampant vices for those ugly grave-weeds— 
‘wrinkles and Le ey eee gifted Janus might have wound up 
‘by being made professor of Moral Philosophy to the Maids 
of Honor, or Usher of the Black Rod to’ seme of those solemn 
govial humbugs, which, being a moral people, stand us in lien of 
‘every gospel grace and of every Christian virtue.” . 
1" Well, you astonish me!’ responded Mr. Twitcher—a fact 
“which he illustrated by a pantomimic clutch at his visionary 
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especially plumed ourselves upon.” 5 sdhacts inacten Cae the 
“That is another affair. It is superfluous to boast of what we 
really possess, for which reason it is that cowards generally vaunt: 
their courage, and heroes never; and misers brag of their libes 
rdlity while the lavishly open-handed always ‘have closed months.’ 
t we sre nof a moral people, and under our present system it is. 
impossible that we should be such ;—weé are too pre-eminently 4 
political and public-life people to lay any store by those tains 
realities, private virtues. It is true we verbally unite Church and 
State for the support and better security of the latter; but this 
raartiage, like our individual ones, is purely mundane and material ; 
there is nothing spiritual, holy, nor equal in either, both being, as 
to rights and immunities, for the exclusive benefit of the stronger 
party—the State in the one ifistance, the husband in the other ;—. 
thus realizing the order of things in La Fontaine’s fable of 
‘La Grenouille et le Rat :’ a 


‘La grenouille et le lion 
Tout en fut; tant et si bien, — 
Que de cette double proie, 
~ | V’viseau se donne au cceur jole, 
Ayant de cette facon, 
A souper chere et poisson.’ 


“It is true that from this raison des plus fort arrangement, a$ 
regards individual marriages, Nemesis sometimes ordains that the 


rest of the fable should also be enacted, and that— 


‘La ruse la mieux ourdie, 
. Peut nuire a son inventeur ; 
Et souvent la perfidie 
Retourne sur son auteur,’ 


stubble, “for I thought our being a moral nation was what we 


“But look to our public schools; and let us impartially ask 
ourselves what are the fruits likely to spring up from the seed sowti 
by whatis culled a classical education? Let us take, for instance, 
a Westminster play. We are told the purport of them is to give 
boys confidence (surely a work of supererogation at Westminster 
orany other public school), and to teach them the art of speaking 3 
but for this. purpose, it cannot be necessary that they should act 
the plays of Terence,* Sophocles, and Euripides; and, as a matter 


_ * We do not need to be reminded that Philip Melancthon lectured, at 
Tubingen, upon Virgil and Terence, and that the text of the Ist 
being actually printed in prow at that time, he was aleo the first to pols 
ont to the students the diversified Iambic measure, and, with great le- 
bour, te restore the whole to its original metrical arrangement. But, in 
the first place, Melancthon was then only seventeen; in the next, ancep- 
Hons are. ae though they prove them ; and, moreover, whenevar 
Gop intends 40 make aa individual i atrument of goed to mankind, 
He is never ata loss not only in spite of, but oud of the most adverse 
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of educational training, it surely cannot be defended that boys at 
eehool..should be allowed publicly and with applause to repeat 
sentimerits:and descriptions before an audience of their seniors 
(and those some of the gravest.and most sacred characters in the 
kingdom, such as Reverend and Right Reverend Prelates), and 
dilate-upon impurities of the grossest kind, which, if they were not 
clothed in Latin, it would be impossible for them to express—though 
hath by them and by their hearers they are quite as well underatood 
and convey precisely the same ideas as if uttered in plain English. 
Now against this deep and thorough immersion in these classical 
impurities, not only countenanced, but inculcated, by the ministers 
of Christ, alag! the few pure sprinklings from the baptismal font 
haye, and can have, but little counteracting power; and after such 
a foundation for a moral superstructure, no wonder that young 
gentlemen look upon vice as merely part of their elective franchise, 
and Church and State as merely a convenient and salutary working 
schedule in the political charter; but as for any vitality or spirit- 
uality in their nominal religious creed, that, their common sense 
tells them, is all a farce, so long as there is no earthly necessity. 
for their lives and conduct corresponding with it. And, indeed, 
if a boy has good feelings and pure principles, he is generall 

sneered out of the one and laughed out of the other at an Englis 

public school; while smoking the governcr, or doing the maternal 
aut of the supplies, are the only parental reminiscences not pul- 
verized by ridicule, or scoffed at as sentimentaljty, And to show 
you how the virus circulates through the arteries of the national 
heart, it was only the other day that I read, in a paper professedly 
devoted to the improvement of youth, that it was a clever—not 
dodge, but a word to that effect—of Louis Napoleon making a ro- 
mance of his mother’s composition, the National air of France ;— 
‘filial affection being one of the peculiar sentimentalities of the 
French? Even 80 ;, a man no matter how high or how low, who 
despised, neglected, or behaved unnaturally to his mother, would 
be haoted in France, neither more nor less; but in moral England, 
so-long as he was a good classical scholar or got on in his public 
career, if people troubled their heads about so insignificant an affair 
as a woman's feelings, in any relationship of life, he would only be 
thought the more ‘manly,’ and a ‘ deuced clever fellow,’ for net 


means to qualify them for the work. But we do say, and will maintain, 
that’ mere learning, and more eapentally clagpical lore, without » superior 
and sacred influence of Divine grace, is but a dangerous meteor, like a 
wandering star, to mislead, with false light, the souls of men, snd that for 
one 'Meélancthon, Erasmus, or Cicolampadius that mere learning can 

roduce, i¢ will engender thousanda of Lords Bacons, Burleighs and 
Cranmers, Aristotles, Almericuses, and Abelards—in a word, intellectual 
Bpiinges,' who have imbibed all knowledge save the knowledge of aoon, 
on Meros for cowardice sr doable nob bat hey fougit apumet GOD, © tet 
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that they came not owt,” nee a ” 
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‘attending to such puerilities. If'a mother has an unentailed estite 
to be flattered or cajoled out of, then, indeed, it is quite another 
affair ; for, However you may ridicule and despise her, and ‘whiatever 
Just cause yout may have to do so, or ‘even if you be stich ari 'tid- 
natural brute as to use personal violence to ber, yet you: Tyemet 
always adulate and toady her in public and in print, and "thién 
you (especially if you secure the ‘ dirty acres’ by the dirtiest means) 
will in your turn be puffed and proné as the’paragon ‘of sore! tHe 
model wrap-rascal of filial piety! The Marquis de Bouillé, in‘tis 
Memoirs, cites a great critic on the French Revolution, who calls 
‘that sanguinary juggle ‘the hypocrisy of diberty ;’ but in our time 
we have the hypocriay of philanthropy and progress, and, withour 
accursed system of pro bono publico suaMs, from first to last)I 
don’t see what else we can expect dut hypocrisy in all things, side 
in all things with us to seem is everything, to be nothing.” =" 
* Ah, well!’ hummed and ha’d Mr. Twitcher, who never for’ 

moment wandered from his first, and last, and only love—himoelf, 
and who moreover always stood up for his order, and, like most 
geniuses of his calibre, drawing his deductions from himeelf, had 
the most exalted ideas of masculine superiority, and the moat 6x- 
aggerated ones of masculine supremacy ; “ you—a—see-—3—the— 
a—fact is—a—that women not having the—a—capacity to ‘under- 
stand us, and enter into our intellectual pursuits, have. no ambi- 
tion, and~-a—therefore interfere so terribly—a—with oar-—-a— 
public career, and—a—that is the reason-—~a—that-—we-—a-—te a 
certain degree avoid the-—-a—/emales—a—of our own family for—~ 
a—as you truly say—public life is everything in England. Now 
{—a—know by myself, I—a—am_ obliged, positively obliged, to 
shirk my mother as much as possible, for just as [am on the: 

of crying Eureka! my mother will set everything to flight with 
‘tea is ready;’ or else, when I am chasing the sample Man 
through the thickets of Paradise, and counting from his hirsute 
glories the germs of future peoples, the mob of Nations is dis- 
persed with ‘Newton, did you know that two of our pigs were 
pounded again yesterday ?’ But the worst of all is the total want 
of sympat Y with one’s aspirations and pride in one’s achieve- 
ments, for I shall never forget my mother's looks of wonder, nay, 
almost of terror, the first time she heard I had given a lecture ‘on 
hydropathy in the Baptist Chapel in our village, which I had hived 
for the occasion ; and as I thought I might one day stand for out 
town, I had also hired ommibuses te bring all the old wonten to 
the lecture; and my mother’s surprise, and it was only surprige, 
was disheartening in the extreme.” is 

' “Aye! muttered Sir Gregory, | 





. * Primiin omnibus praslijs oculi vincuntur aures,’" 0} 


and then added aloud, “] suppose as your lecture waa epan. 
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hydropathy, . your mother thought ehe was only keeping the 
apities by throwing cold water upon it,” _ , 
., But Mr. Twitcher was too philosophical not to be pun-proof ; 
and, therefore, paying no more attention to it than if 1t had been 
‘another of his mother’s pigs in the pound, he returned to the 
eharge with: 
-_, *You—a—were saying just now something about the sort of 
preface I ought to write, { took one of Fielding’s or Sterne’a .or 
Emollett’e novels, and—a— Z 
(3 Renovated it, as the Israelites do old coats,” put. in| Sir 
regory., ‘ Well, in that case you must, continue to do as the 
Jews do, and swear that it is spick-and-span new, and that nothing 
jJike it has ever been seen before. But, now I think of it, the very 
-beat preface that a modern popular author cowld take would be one 
that is in a very old periodical called ‘The Projector,’ contempo- 
rary, by the bye, with Sterne, Fielding and Smollett, 111 send for 
the book and read it to you,” and he rang the bell, and as soon as 
Gifford appeared, he said— 
1 Yell Clayton to give you an old shabby-looking book, in a 
brown leather binding, that he will find on the writing-table in my 
ressing-room ; and have the goodness to bring it here.” 

“‘ I'm sorry to hear,” said Mr. T witcher, “that your rector, Mr. 
Jowl, is not only at loggerheads with Mr. Lethbridge, but also with 
‘his own curate, Mr. Meek, whose miserable stipend he wants still 
further to curtail, which, I must say, is a very great shame, consi- 
dering that through his patron, the Bishop of ———, he is for ever 
adding not only feathers, but down to his own nest.” ; 

. “That is it!’ replied Sir Gregory, “and how often one has oc- 
casion to extlaim with Peter Pindar— 
| ‘ What pity “tis, in this our goodly land, 
That ’mongat the apostolic band, 
So ill divided are the loaves and fishes ! 
Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, 
With ruddy faces, blazing just like beacons, 
Shall daily cram upon a dozen dishes ; 
_ Whilst half the inferior cassocka think it well 
Of beef and pudding e’en to get the emell,’ ” 


. Gifford here returned with the book, and while Sir Gregory was 
turning over the leaves in search of the preface he had mentioned, 
Mr. T'witcher inquired, with feverish anxiety, whether he really 
thought a second person adopting the plan of stealing a whole 
back would succeed? . | 

“ Well,” smiled Sir Gregory, “ it will or it will not. 


‘O Lacrtiade! quicquid dicam, aut erit aut non,’ 


—Ah! here itis; and, in my opinion, it is a model of candour 
and explicitness that would save a fifty-thousand horse, ar ase, 


" i 


power of puffery if adopted by certain individuals. — 
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ee, ‘A DEDICATION, © | eine 
‘Which may serve almost for every book, either in prose or verdi;: 
that has been, is, or shall be published. 

‘THE AUTHOR TO HIMSELF, 


* Most Honored Sir,— 

‘These labours, upon many considerations, so pro- 
perly belong to none as to you—first, because it was your most 
earnest desire alone that could prevail upon me to make them 
public; next, because I am secure (from that constant indulgenge 
you have ever shown to all that is mine) that no one will so readily, 
ake them under theit protection, or so zealously defend them.ag, 

ou. Moreover, there is no one who can so soon discover their: 
auties; and there are some parte which it is possible that few, 
besides yourself are eapable of understanding. Sir, the honer, 
affection and value I have for you are beyond expression, and .ag, 
great, Iam sure, or rather far greater, than any one else has for. 
you. As for any defects, which others may pretend te discover in. 
you, I do faithfully declare I was never able to perceive them, and 
doubt not but those persons are actuated by a spirit of malice or 
envy, the inseparable attendants upon distinguished talents and: 
matchless merit (!) such as I have always maintained tpl to be. 
It may, perhaps, be looked upon ag a violation of modesty to say 
this to you publicly ; but you may believe me, that it is no more 
than I never cease to think of you in private. Might I follow the 
impulse of my inclination, there is no subject which 1 could expatiate 
upon with half so much pleasure as your idl but since 
something is due to modesty, let me conelude by telling you, that, 
there is nothing I so much desire as to see every one entertain the 
same exalted opinion of you that I do; or nething that would 
afford me more sincere pleasure than to render you come signal 
service ; in fact, to place you at that pinnacle of earthly greatnesy 
which I think your transcendent merits entitle you to. At all 
events I shall ever continue, 
‘ My dearest Sir, 
‘Your most devoted friend, | 
‘And the greatest of your admirers.’"” 


As Sir Great concluded this model dedication the first dinner 
bell rang he was too hospitable not to ask Mr. Twiteher te 
stay and dine; but, luckily for his wishes, which, for the nonce; 
ran counter to his hospitality, that gentleman began to. suepect 
that he had gained no votaries at Baron’s Court, or, as he himeaelf 
would have expressed it, that its inmates, poor people! were inca» 
pable of appreciating genius. So he declined the invitation, and, 
to the great relief of all, took his leave, fully convinced in his owt 
mind that philosophers, like prophets, have no honor in their ows 
country, and that Sir.Gregory Kempenfelt’s prefaces were nd 
better than his mother's pigs! for it's @ way they have among 
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geniuses always to suppose they have been throwing pearls before 
swine, whenever, however, and wherever it falls out that they have 
net.been very succtssron! | - 





en _ CHAPTER XIII. 
wor ST. PAUL VERSUS THE REV. JABEZ JOWL: 
Awowr a fortnight had elapsed since Mr. Twitcher’s visitation, 
atid Mr. Jowl’s Nec untiatisea from the pulpit against works in 
genera and Mr. Lethbridge’s good works in sided had 
wésme go outrageous and so personal, that, in order to reply to 
tliem, the latter had convened a meetirig iti the Baron’s Court 
schdol-house, that being the only portion of the Rev. Jabez 
Jéwi’s" parochial territories with which he ever interfered, and 
that ily at Sir Gregory Kempenfelt’s particular request, as 
that “school, though free to all to attend who chose to do so, 
was his own especial anid private property. But if the perfec- 
tion of logic consists in extracting arguments for an hypothesis 
froin the very points which apparently make against it, then was 
the Rev. Jabez Jow] a profound logician; for, after 'expatiatin 
upon the impious arrogance of man, in even attempting goo 
works, he told his congregation that the strongest proof af the 
futility and profanity of works was, that when we arrived at a 
knowledgeable time of life, in the ceremony of confirmation we 
renewed our baptismal vows “to renounce the Devil and all his 
works 2” and one of the Devil’s chief works was putting into men’s 
Reads that they could do any good things. Such deeds, he said, 
Might indeed miake them popular among their fellow-men, but 
would avail them nothing with Gop, with whom the bload of 
Christ, sprinkled on the door-posts of their hearts (or, as he 
called it, ’erts), could alone insure them salvation and acceptance, 
and cause the destroying angel to pass them over unscathed; 
therefore let them, one and all, beware of the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing who was then amongst them, and whose gifts wete gifts 
unto perdition. Now, peor Mr. Lethbridge being the wolf 
alluded to Sabbath after Sabbath, thought the least he could do 
was 'to give an answering howl, and consequently had announced 
his. intention to have a mesting in the school-room, and there to 
explain the iniquities of which ts had been accused, and defend 
himaelf, to the best of his power, against the charge, or rather 
charges, the rector had made against him. Upon the morning 
receding the evening that this meeting was to. be held, Mrs. 
ble had experienced a great pain and a great pleasure: the 
former consisted in her having again lost the brooch containin, 
Harcourt’s miniature. They all tried te persuade her that it ¢oul 
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not really be-tlost; but. what she feared wae, that she had drapped 
it im some field, and that, if, so, the dew might entirely obliterate: 
it before it was restored. to her; though, having offered a reward, 
of £10 for it, an El Dorado in a Welsh village, she was sure that 
literally no stone would be left unturned to find it. “It is true,” 
said she to May, “that I could paint another almost as like, 4. 
think, from memory; but then, poor fellow! he sat to me for,that 
one, and his eyes have looked on it, and that gives it an additional 
value in mine.” Son apts 
.. Depend upon it, dear Mrs. Pemble,” cried May, throwing her 
arms round her neck and kissing her, “‘ you, will find it again,’?: |; 
» “ Why, May, how radiant you look! One would almost think 
you had found it for me; but, dear child, your cheek is very het,’ 
‘Ta it?” said May, putting up her own hand toit. =... 
“‘T think,” said Mrs. Pemble, “you had better not go to: Mr, 
Lethbridge’s meeting this evening; it is so very damp and, cold, 
and I have no doubt there will be a great crowd there ;” and 
while she spoke she scrutinized the young girl’s beautiful face, as 
if she had been making a chymical analysis of it, but the flushed 
cheek neither grew redder nor paler, and the large deep violet eyes 
were raised openly and calmly to hers as May replied— _. 
“Just as you please, dear; but will you tell Mr. Lethbridge 
that he owes me two Hebrew lessons? I cannot think what bag 
come to him; he used to be punctuality itself.” ere 
“To tell you the truth, dear May, I think you would get on 
much better with some steady old Rabbi, for he seems to me rather 
a distrait teacher. As I often remark, you have to ask him a 
question twice before he answers you, and then I have more than 
once heard him tell you wrong, and so he has had to correct him- 
self and go all over the ground again; and though Hebrew has.to 
be read backwards, I am not aware that it ought to be learnt.ag,’* | 
“Oh!” langhed May, “he used not to be so absent; | 
think Mr. Jowl worries him to death, and giyes him more ps 
in circumventing his ceaseless annoyances, than he can do; for he 
used to be always here, and now. he scarcely ever has time to stay 
and dine, or to come of an evening to play at chess with grandpapa.” 
Mrs. Pemble did not think his increased occupations were the 
cause of his prolonged absences from Baron’s Court. However, 
she kept her thoughts to herself, only determining that very morny 
ing again to speak to Sir Gregory, and warn him about the. risk 
he was running in allowing so handsome and so attractive a youn 
man.to be the preceptor of such a lovely girl as May; but while 
all this was revolving in her mind, Linda burst into. the room, 
vie her might hand in a little sable. muff, and walking hastily; yp 
to per Bald— ee 
“Now, what will you give me for the fine thing I have.got, in 
thismeff?? - ae 
“Oh, my brooch !” gaid Mrs, Pemble, eg. dae fee 
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“4hNol Em sorry to say it’s sot your brooch, Well, as you 
woti't piiess, let you and May draw lote for it, and whoever gets it 
if'they don’t care about it shall give it up to the other. Take’ two 
spills; May, off of the: mantel-piece ; let Mrs. Pemble hold them, 
and-whichever draws the longest shall have the fine thing that is 
is thie muff.” : - a 
“What'a silly child you are, Linda,” smiled May, handing the 
spill to Mrs. Pemble; “why can’t you give it to whoever it 
belongs at once, without all this trouble?” : 

id Rien sans peine ma belle,” laughed Linda, retreating with her 
muff while the lottery was drawing. oe SO 
| May, you are the favourite of Fortune, for you have the longest 
spill.” ! | | | 

“ Well, whatever it is, I promise to share at with you if it is 
dividable,” said May. 
a you both make another promise?’ laughed the giddy 

fda, | 

‘ “Na, at all events, till we hear what the promise is,” said Mrs. 

eMBIE. 

“Why, that you will both kiss the person who sent it the first 
time you see them?” 

i No, we will not promise that /” rejoined Mrs. Pemble, “ having 
a‘wholesome fear of your mauvaises plaisantries, Miss Linda; and 
it et hae: possible that the mighty treasure you have got there may 
be Mr. Twitcher’s book, and I can answer for myself, and I think 
for May, not having the least fancy for kissing any man in or out 
of Paradise,” 3 

‘Oh! then you mean to say that you don’t care to have what I 
have got here?” 

‘Not knowing what it is, I ean’t say that I do; besides, the 
chancés are against me, as May it was who drew the prize.” 

' “Then allow me, Miss Egerton,” said Linda, in an affected voice, 
advancing with a sort of minuet pas, and withdrawing from the 
muff, with a circular flourish of her hand, a ship letter, “to present 
you with this letter, as Mrs. Pemble does not care for it.” 
pee letter was from Harcourt; “ Balaklava” was on the ‘post- 

ark. 7 

“You silly child,” said May, as with a tremulous motion she 
handed the letter to Mrs. Pemble, “you should have no frolics 
about these letters when you know how anxious’ Mrs. Pemble is 
for them.” | | | 
“Oh, thank ‘Gop 1” exclaimed the latter, and eagerly broke the 
sei]. It was a long and most cheerfully-written letter, but began 
atid‘ended with a scolding to his mother for having sent h’m such 
a perfect Noah's ark of good things for both the outer and inner 
Matt, 2d te had just received by the “ Thetis,” Captain Sykes, 
Mrs. Pemble read the whole letter out, Linda sitting at her feet 
and looking up in her face to see as well as listen to every word, 
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while May, hung over the back of her chair listening to it in perfect 
silence, ood aning her cheek upon her hand, her eyes followisy 
the words upon the paper as they were read opt. 
. “Why, I never sent him anything!” said Mra. Pemble, “it 
must be that dear, good Mr. Phippen; and it’s now my turn Mi 
scold, and I will do so too by to-day’s post, because | feel ashamed 
to be such a tax upon hin as all that. I tell you what, May, we 
saust work that dear, kind old man, a round-robin of a foot-maif 
and a pair of slippers for Christmas; and we have not more thin 
three weeks to do them iy.” | | es ee 
‘* Never mind ! I'll work all day and all night too at them,” sald 
Linda, jumping up and clapping her hands. eke 
_ And you'll help us, will you not, May, love?” said Mik, 
Pemble, putting back hér head to look up at her; but May was 


gone. saat So 
“I know why May went,” said Linda; “she always thinks of 
eres and I’m sure she thought you would like to have & 
good cry over that letter, without so many eyes staring at you ; 
and I’m going too, as I promised to make some quince tea, for 
Aunt Charity. ie 
“‘No, darling, I’m not going to cry this time,”’ said she, straining 
the affectionate little girl to her heart, and at the same time delug- 
ing her face with tears, “for I’m going down to speak to Sir 
Gregory, if he is alone and disengaged and will see me; sé go and 
ask him, dear, if he will.” | 
“Qh, dear, no! she’s not going to cry,” said Linda, holding uf 
her finger archly ; “ nevertheless, I shall tell grandpapa to be strre 
ne put up his umbrella, unless he wants to get as wet as I ‘have 
one.’ | 
But when left alone she did not weep—she prayed, as those onl 
can pray whose heavy load of fear and sorrow Gop has lifted with 
& mercy and a hope ; and as she rose up, involuntarily, like to the 
solemn tones of an anthem, these beautiful lines vibrated through 
her memory :— 


“ Not at his grave, bereaved mother, weep; _ 
e is not here ! 
First wipe away each tear, 
And faith shall shew thy clearer eyes 
A star to guide thee, where thy young son lies, 
As watch’d by Heaven, and dear 
As when thou smiledst on him in his sleep,’’ 


_ ‘© Grandpapa is alone in the library, and will be ver to age 
you; and he’s so glad you have had another letter id Lia 
putting ber head in at the door, and then running away as fest & 
éhe could, to answer in persoti one of Charley's oft-repeated 
“Here's me's, and where's o's?” 
"My dear, I'm very glad to hear you have got another letter,” 
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ao Ye rye ; uo yo ty ae 
gail, Sir Gregoty, holding out his’ hand to Mrs. Pemble, as sh 
gail, Sir Gregoty, holding out his hand to Mrg. Pembis, as she 
Hoaed the ierary-door after her.” : 


.: “And such a nice long one!” replied she, putting it into his 
jand, “ written in the highest spirits; and that dear, good, old 
Mr, ‘Phippen, that I have so often ‘told you about, hae been 
sending bi n all sorts of good things, and: poor Harepurt thinks it 
Was Ff who sent them, and so scolds hig extravagant mother 
COTCINRLY, . . , 
Ne Cums, nothing can be better than that 1” said he, as soon as 
he had read and returned her the letter. “‘ What, like about that 
young fellow is, that he seems all rightly put together, for there is 
all the generous impetus and fire of youth about him, without any 
of its grrogance and self-sufficiency.’ * , | 
" * Ah) my dear Sir Gregory ! when Gop has given us but one 
tender plant to cultivate and to watch over, it would be indeed 
unpardonable if we let even one solitary weed choke up its healthy 
ath ; and I do not think, in His beautiful system of compensa- 
ions, that He generally makes those. children of sorrow—widowed 
mothers’ only sons, who have ‘Benont’ early written on their 
brow—also the Barnabas* of their ebbing years.” 
“As ye sow so shall ye reap;’ and good mothers invariably 
gen, good seed, and therefore, deserve a golden harvest,” rejoine 
ir Gregory. | . 
a | tried ig do so at least, as I always endeavoured to inculcate 
in the prosaic action of ordinary every-day life that golden rule 


Sb 


froni that exquisite little book of Gospel gems, of Joseph Snow’s, 
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’ 


entitled ‘ Churchyard ‘Thoughts,’ that— 


‘None can be good too soon. Give life’s young morn, 
Thy beet firet fruits, to Gop, and not the lees ; 
The orient pearl, of morning dew %& born: 
Who would have manna at the dawn must seize. 
Whene’er, whate’er the call, to live or die, 
--'. ' Say, with obedient Samuel, ‘ mene am 1.’’ 


But I must not go on talking of myself once removed in this way, 
as I came to speak to you about dear May; and I must again 
warn you, my dear Sir Gregory, that I think it very imprudent’ 
and unfair towards both of them, unless, indeed, yon would like 
the match, that Mr. Lethbridge should incur all the proverbial 
perils of prapinquity by being the preceptor of so beautiful and 
charming a girl as May, who tells me that he is now beginning to 
absent himeelf in a manner that he never did before, which con- 
viniceg me that there is an honorable struggle going on in this 
youtg man’s mind, and that he would not for the world either 
entrap her into a elandestine engagement or offer her the priva- 
tiens-éf a country curacy.” hen : -_ 
“I don’t think so,” said Sir Gregory; “1 think Lethbridge 


* Barnabas means “ son of consolation,” 
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merely absenis himeelf because, thanks to that cantanké wae 


rials lt 
liberal bigot, Jowl, he literally has a Pelion upon Ossa of bag Ly) ae 
that he can scarcely make, much legs find, time to get through. 
And my firm :belief ‘is, that he looks upon May as a periect 
ehild; and one thought of love, with regard to her, has “néver 
crossed his brain, or entered his heart, beyond the love he féels ti 
cemimon for Linda and Charley. But were it ater: aCe 
would give me greater satisfaction, for I know not the man‘livitig 
that Ihave a higher esteem for, both morally and intellectually, 
than I have for Horace Lethbridge; and, even in a worldly point 
of view, his prospects are by no means despicable, as he is helt 
presumptive to a peerage, and from twenty to five-and-twenty 
thousand a year. And although his cousin, my Lord Aronby; 
will not do the least thing to interfere between him and starvation 
now, were starvation inclined to. pay him a visit; yet as ei 
sixty-eight, and can neither live for ever, nor take his title und 
estates with him when he dies, nor keep Lethbridge out ‘of ‘them, 
I don’t see, (considering the rare superiority of the man himself,) 
if I were to turn match-maker, (which Heaven forbid!) that 1 
could do better for May. But if you think she likes him, that is 
another affair, for I would not for worlds let her incur the risk of 
making shipwreck of her affections upon one who did not, or could 
not return them; so, tell me, do you think she has any latent 
liking for him?” oe a: 
‘“‘ Well, really, that is what I cannot tell. I think May is much 
too high and too pure-minded to ‘ unsought be won;’ and I have 
no means of even making a guess at the nature of her feelings on 
that subject, if, indeed, they are quite awakened, as I studiously 
avoid lowering their moral tone as women, and vulgarizing them 
as gentlewomen, by ever talking to them of lovers, flirtations, ‘and 
getting married,’ as the servant-maids phrase it; and as for a reat 
and deep love, I think it too sacred and serious—not to say oftete 
too fatal and inevitable a crisis in a woman’s existence—to touch 
upon the solemn mystery till nature and fate have taken the initia- 
tive in it.” 
You are right, my dear Mary, and I know not which most to 
respect,—your real delicacy or your sound sense.” pees 
' Ah! my dear Sir Gregory,” sighed she, ‘‘ you know there is 
no experience so seund as that which has been dearly bought with 
personal sacrifice, but you have greatly relieved my mind by saying 
that nothing would give you greater satisfaction than that’May 
should marry Mr. Lethbridge ; but still—stilli—I cannot help fee)- 
ing for poor Mr. Lethbridge, for I believe Adolphe Howditot “is 
right, when he says ia his ‘Dix epines vouR UN® ‘FLRR,: 
Que , ea pte 
‘8 Les femme qui nous frions, est-celle que nous cherchons?” °°" 


* Peutdtre? byt May is a child; and not’, woman? eos 
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_** Would she could slways remain one,” sighed Mrs. Pemble ; 
for, Joved and cared for ae she is, childhood is a Heaven.” 
“4 And don’t you think she'll be always loved and cared for?” 
_. f Loved in sqme way or other, [ think she always will be. But 


‘ 


vato.a woman is a dark anda fearful thing. It seldom has the 
holiness of childhood’s love, and never its watchfulness; the. care 
at waits upon it being care indeed-cruel, ceaseless, sleepless, 
heay PP to : 
a NG ab} not if it is for, and reciprocated by, a worthy object.” 
Yes, even then; for it ever begins with a sunbeam and ends 
with a shadow, and both are branded with the doom of earth; for 
either through death or change the beam is sure to go, but the 
shadow ever hangs pall-like over the dead hopes it has left.” 
 & visitor being announced, Mrs. Pemble withdrew to write her 
letters, and endeavour, as far aa words could do so, to tell Mr. 
Phippen how much she felt his kindness to Harcourt, for she was 
canvinced that none but him could have thought of cheering his 
weather-beaten tent with all the luxuries that had reached it, as 
ane thing ‘was very certain, that it was not any of his rich relations 
who had. done it. ; 
Having dined at five that day, at seven Miss Charity, Sir 
Gregory, Mrs, Pemble, and Linda repaired to the Baron’s Court 
School-house; May, having a bad headache, had gone to bed. 
Upon arriving within a few yards of it, they found a difficulty in 
driving up to the door, and Sir Gregory, having put his head out 
of the window, said, “”Pon my word, I think Lumley must. have 
transferred the Opera from the Haymarket, and come down here 
upon speculation, ladies! It’s really worth your while to look out 
aad eee the positive crush of vehicles of every description, from 
Broughams and Clarences down to carta and tax-carts; and, as it 
reas mognlight night as light as day, you will be able to see 
m,, 
“Bleas me! what a crowd, to be sure! Where can all the 
people have come from ?” said Miss Charity. | 
“From far and near, apparently,” replied her brother; ‘but 
it's -well to be a handsome young man, though only a country 
curate; but trust your English Misses and their Mammas for 
heving scented out, within thirty miles ronnd, that Lethbridge 
mayone.of these days be a peer, which is quite enough to make 
him peerless mow, in their eyes.” | ig ee 
- ff But, exelusive of that,” said Mrs. Pemble, “Mr. Jowl ie #0 
exceedingly unpopular amongst all classes that I have no doubt 
pa Aces to give Mr. Lethbridge’s meeting, by flocking to it in 
such erowds, ingen! portrays of a perfect triumpn.” | 
‘As, 1 have no doubt, it will be; for, besides that magnificent 
voice of his, he is an orator born,—elaquence in his il a on ht 
and grace in his every gesture. And whata relief! after the valgur 
intonation and uamodulated conventicle thunder of Mr. Jowl, with 
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his implacable feud against the poor letter H, and his verbal 
hoept al of lame, halt and bad misprosuactations. And when he 
attempts to lighten on ue from Mount Sinai, ons would think ‘hé 
was gossiping about old houses,—as he calle Moses Mosses! And, 
as if all this were not enough,” added Sir Gregory, “that loud and 
hever-ending a-hemming / between every word mikes one’s dare 
ache and one’s throat sore to hear him; and, as I always say, if hié 
wife only hems half as much.during the week as he does of a 
Sunday, she must be the most industrious woman in Europe..” 
Upon entering the School-room, the promise from without was 
amply fulfilled by the dense ctowd within. Luckily the room was 
avery large one. The lower part of it was filled, not only by the 
children and their parents, but by all the other villagers, in their 
holiday clothes, and the upper half with great numbers of the sur- 
rounding gentry, more prio ladies. Mr. Lethbridge had not 
yet ascended the reading-desk, but was standing at the corner of 
he first bench, which waa just behind some half-dozen cabriole 
chairs covered in old red damask, which were ranged opposite thé 
reading-desk for the Baron’s Court family; and wich ey arrived 
he was talking to an elderly lady in black, and rather shabby blatk 
too, but she was, edt unmistakeably a gentlewoman, with 
a most benevolent countenance, and a low, quiet, sweet voice, and 
easy, gentle manners. Miss Kempenfelt was the first to shake 
hands with her, and then Sir Gregory held out both his to her, 


gaying—— * — me 
Ah, my dear Mrs. Lewyn! I’m delighted to see you back 
again. When did you return ?” - 7 
“Only at three o'clock to-day, but as soon as I heard of this 
meeting, I could not resist; so] put on my clags, and here I atp.”’ 
“You don’t mean to say that you walked ?—for, though it’s fing 
over head, it’s very damp under foot,” | an 
“Bah! you know, que ge n'est que le premier pas qui coilte; andl 
if that held good with regard to St. Denis and his little stroll, with 
_ his head under his arm, 1 don’t see why it should not do so equal: 
Nie me, and my umbrella under mine,” said the cheerfii old 
While this dialogue was passing between her and Sir Gregory, 
Migs Charity had paseed on to her seat, and Mr. Lethbridge ‘was 
shaking hands with Linda, and asking why his pupil had not comé. 
At first he did not seem to perceive Mre, Pembie, but when he did 
aa he bowed to her somewhat stiffly, or as ske thought to the 
pnermese, and in spite of herself she felt annoyed, becausé,; pet. 
apt, Hes Mr. Lethbridge was not a person who left one the option 
or alternative of despising his opinion; but the next moment she 
acquitted him of supereiliopaness, much leas of iropertinense, 83, 
ag his arm as timidly and respectfully ae if she had bedi a 
i ue 5 ete ek 
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Will be quite out'of the draught? and he led her to the very best 
seat af tae dix chairs, a | 

“Thank you!” said she, taking his proffered arm; “ but I hops 
it js a good place for hearing?” ! 
_.A flash passed rapidly over his usually colourless cheeks as he 
aid, with a laugh, “ Unless one is sure that it is something worth 
nearing, J think it is anything bui an advantage to be too near a 
speaker or a preacher.” : 
-_ “ Bnlly concurring in that opinion,” replied hig companion, “I 
wish to-night to be as near the reading-desk as possible.” 

Tt is probable that he felt the compliment, as no man is insen- 
aible to one from a handsonie and a clever woman; and indeed 
most nen care little for the source fram whence it comes, se lon 
as the flattery only flows in freely. But whatever Mr. Lethbridge 
might have thought, he made no answer; and, after having ad- 
yanced the chair to a more convenient position, he silently bowed 
and withdrew. And Sir Gregory having excavated Mre. Lewyn 
from the back form where she had humbly seated herself, and 
placed her in a chair between his sister and himself, and the room 

ing now iiteraily as full as it could hold, so that, though not 
much thicker than the blade of a hatchet, Mr. Twitcher, who had 
only just arrived, found the greatest difficulty in wedging himself 
in at the very end of it among the parish children, who having, for 
oe most part, bad colds, like “the perpetually-influenza’d Jane 

lollier,” in Albert Smith’s * Pottleton Legacy,” he found himself 
like anything but “Man in Paradise!” Nor could he, frota the 
sensible remarks of these admirably-trained ehildren, even enter- 
tain the delusion of his being " Man in Parliament!” though, from 
the. odoriferous fact of poor old Tamar Lloyd (hy whom he was 
flanked on the east) always upon gala occasions indulging largely 
in peppers lozenges, he might have fancied himself converted 
into Mise Charity’s version of his “ great wotk,” and thought him- 
self literally “Man in Petticoats and Man in Peppermint!” 
Everybody now being seated, or rather wedged, Mr. Lethbridge 
ascended the reading-desk. His lecturing, like his preaching, was 
always extempore. He began by thanking his friends for having 
ralliéd so numerously around him, and apologized for taking up go 
large « portion of their time, which doubtless might have been passed 
more greeably elsewhere ; but as he had been so ceaselesely accused 
by'the rector of Baron’s‘Court of holding out false lights to them, 
and substituting good works for faith, he owed it to those before 
him there assembled, more even than to himadlf, to most explicitly 
tefute go false and totally unfounded @ chatge, and he hoped for 
ever to silence so unjust an accusation. ** Not that I have not, my 
dear frieuds,” continued he, “ individually’ accepted the illiberal 
representations to which I have been sti ligt , and the many 
ptty annoyances which have grown out of them, as a necessary 
at hes of those ‘iefressing ad fay itotioue temptations which the 
. a 
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inscrutable wisdom of ‘the Creator metes out in a: oe -brdlrpo 
some than to others; and how far our minds may be bowed. dewn 
sage their weight, though our faith falter not, we cannot teld tall 
he struggle of experience has taught us. But it is not withimy 
own personal annoyances or trials that I mean to take up your 
time. I owe it to you as immortal souls, and to myselfas”a 
minister of Christ, and therefore a steward of those souls, to coa> 
vince you that I have been, to the best of the faculties which Gos 
has lent me, a just, and not an wnjust, steward—in a word, that I 
have not separated rairH from works; for, as 1 shall endeavodr 
on this occasion to prove to you, ‘hey cannot be separated,.as ‘ty 
faith we honor the Almighty, but by works we honor faith; ,fo# by 
our works we alone can evidence our faith. And let no ons.ever 
eee you to the more than fallacy—-the almost blasphemry 
hat Gop’s power, Gop’s mercy, or any other of the Divine. attri- 
butes, are lessened by enforcing the necessity of good works.:: On 
the contrary, the imputing ali to faith} and throwing aside ‘all 
obligations to practise, reflects the highest dishonor upon thé 
holiness of Gop. The man, indeed, who pretends to claitn salvation 
without Christ is worse than an infidel; but he who asserts that 
works are not equally essential with faith, as the necessary result of 
it, Jet him call himself by what name he will, he is in. reality 
nothing but a spiritual libertine. No man can claim a right to the 
immunities of Christianity uniess he observes—that is, unleas.he 
practises—its precepts, UG true repentance of his former sins, arid 
evidencing in Ais works the reformation of bis life. at Sie 
‘ Measure thy life by action, not by space ; eae 
Nor sing the requiem to thy soul—‘ content !’ baad 
The reckoning follows on the feast apace ; aan 
| And when the day of vanity is apent, Poy 
Comes Nature's terror— judgments awful night !— be es! 
Extinguishing at once delight and light.’ | not 


, ¢ 
boys 


In short, live eo as that having sympathy for your fellow-creatyres; 
the angels may have sympathy with you, and that at the last the 
Saviour may not denounce the same repudiatory anaghema ‘epon: 
your fruitiess faith that He did upon the barren fig-tree, which ; 
when He hungered, ministered not to his requirements ;. and these 
requirements are ever the same in the sotrowing flock He has left 
on earth. It is not enough to give to our fellow-sufferers the 
sterile compassion of words; neithor are mere deeds, howeret 
serviceable and important to our welfare, sufficient, withénut th 
be hallowed with the kindliness of a reciprecatory fedling, 
this Christ himself has left us a memorable, a mortal, and, at the 
same time, an immortal, example; for who amongst us cen forget 
the touching incident recorded in the eleventh chapter arid thirty- 
third verse of the Gospel of ‘St. John, as having vecurred tte: 
grave of Lazarus ?—* When Jesus therefore saw her wouping ind 
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the Jews also weeping. which came with her, He groaned in the 
spirit,.and was. troubled ;’ and, it ia added, ‘ Jesus wept!’ Here, 
thet we see tears—Auman tears--of the tenderest, softest, sweetest 
sympathy flowing from that Divine Source, the Saviour’s eyes; 
part: yet he came not to bury, but to raise Lazarus from the dead— 
to xestore him to his sorrowing friends. Still he wept, because 
they wept; and, great as the boon was which He was about to 
bestow upon. them, He still enhanced it, by feeling with them, as 
well.as for them, His. tears evinced His faith in their sorrow; 
His:restoring Lazarus to them was the good work that evidenced 
thatfaith. - 

«' But, looking at this question of works and faith merely in a 
worldly point of view, were our Church and our Legislature to cry 
down morality and set up FAITH, the mere empty word, in its 
atead, what would be the. consequence? Why, rife as vice and 
etime unfortunately now are, atill they now skulk through the 
bye-ways, blind alleys, and back stairs of our cities and villages; 
bat we should then have a perfect saturnalia of every crime and 


every: vice imaginable, not only making day hideous with their. 


infamy, but driving their gilded chariots through all the thorough- 
fares of social life, with the armorial bearings of rairH as their 
sole and allesufficient warrant, without even that flimsy tribute to 
ddeency, the slight varnish of hypocrisy. When our Saviour was 
asked: by the young man ‘what he should do to inherit eternal 
life?’ .was the answer ‘believe in .me?? No! but ‘ Keep the com- 
mandments.’ And what can be more applicable to the present sub- 
ject than the words of St. James? ‘What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man gaith he hath faith, and hath not works? 


Can faith save him alone?’ Surely it is not necessary for meto < 


add iny feeble testimony to this, by reiterating how absolutely 
necessary good works are? The mere faithites may, indeed, ask 
‘ How is this passage of St. James to be reconciled with that of 
St. Paul, that “we are justified by faith, and not by works?’ By 
comparing one thing with another, we shall easily reconcile: the 
seeming contradiction. St. Paul was right, when reasoning with 
the intellectual heathen who set too high a value on his own acts 
and achievements; and though he does not give merit to men 
(nex; do..D, yet he nowhere says thgt without the performance of 
ead. works, salvation ie to be securéd. . Qn the contrary, he con- 
msg, the necessity of our doing that which is good, by declaring 
that ot the last ‘day we shall be judged and rewarded according to 
ont werks ; for the ae Bible principle throughont is, that though 
biped deny ats by faith, we shall be judged by works, ‘By faith 
we beets Gop to be merciful and just, but it is by good works 
thatme show the sincerity of that faith,’ 
. be pardon granted to a criminal is an act of mercy on the 
part igt the Sovereign; .but yet, notwithstanding this pardon 
aready obtained, it by no means privileges the criminal to commit 
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fresh crimes, or to covtinue.in his old courses; atherwite he mnet 
and swiil eventually pay the forfeit of his own misdeeds. . Asul!io 
the King of kings has once mercifully commuted our just sentente 
of eternal punishment by the great Heavenly-given and Heateh- 
iving charter of the ATONEMENT. But, as long as we remain in 
he flesh, we are still in a penal settlement where our own ¢ bt 
can dlane reinstate us by making us. ultimately worthy ‘of the 
Divine Mercy; or cause us, notwithstanding this first great garnest 
of it, to irrevocably forfeit it. May none of us here present be to 
the latter fearful category! Therefore, I say to one and to adi, old 
and young, rich and poor, highly endowed aud meanly endowed, 
—watch ag well as Pray 5 and act so as to prove to your Gop, 
yourselves, ‘and your fellow-creatures, that you do both. To you, 
children, I say love, honor, and obey your parents. To: yew, 
arents, watch over, bear with, and help your children. Neigh- 
‘bours and friends, to you, be unto each other svch,—nat. 
rendering one another every service in your power, but rendering 
them as kindly as you can, and, as far as in you lies, preventiag 
and anticipating each other’s wants. Wives, to you U say, study 
to make your husbands’ homes happy and comfortable, so as to 
keep them out of the public-house, and with yourselves obey then 
in all things reasonable. Mind, 1 gay, all things reasonable, ‘anil 
where no higher duty—that is, your duty towards Gop—inter- 
venes to counter-order you; for you are their wives and helpmesta, 
not their bonded slaves; and the other day a wretched woman 
drowned her own child, of four years old, because the man, or 
rather the monster, who was about to become her husband, ordered 
her to da so. Husbands, who have at Gop’s altar sworn to love, 
cherish, and with all your worldly goods endow your wives, for- 
saking all other women for their sakes, seé that ye do so; for, 
believe me, though men have given themselves an unholy charter 
to break, at their will and pleasure, this, one of the most solemn 
of Gop’s commandments, ‘bey will have to answer for it as striz- 
gently, if not more so, than women; inasmuch as that they seek 
their vices, whereag woman, the weaker sinner, is generally their 
ensnared victim, And remember that when, then as now, they 
were for stoning the woman taken in adultery, it was to the men 
that our Lonp addressed himeelf, saying, ‘ Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone!’—and you know the result, that not owe 
was qualified to do so. And, further I tell you, that if you ill-use 
or even neglect your wives (and these. two things are but greater 
and lesser degrees of the’ same sin), and that if you spend the 
week's earnings that should contribute to the support. of ‘gear 
fami ies, in lowering yourselves below the brutes, in.a public-bowee 
of a Saturday night, and think to make it all right by appearitig at 
church on Sunday morning, you are only gy of an additional 
and¢, worse 9, that of hypocrisy. But if, under sueh:eiroum- 
stances, you presume to profane the most holy of Gop's ordinances 
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by communicating, I. further tell you, that ae are guilty of rank 
bleephemy ; and did you present yourself at an altar where I 
officiated, J should think I was equally so if ] administered the sacra- 
ment to you; and although your rector, whom it is your bounden 
duty to reverence and obéy in all things, save (as I just now told 
your wives in reference to their duty to you) where a higher dut 
.49. Gop intervenes—but your rector, I was about to say, finds 
immense fault with the Sunday evening Cricket Club, which your 
‘pxeelient Jandlord, Sir Gregory Kempenfelt, has so kindly allowed 
‘neta establish on a part of his domain; and yet, my friends, as 
‘you are well aware, no man so misconducting himeelf on any day 
Huring the week, or month, or who has not twice on the Sabbath- 
day fulfilled his religious duties by attending church is allowed to 
participate in this healthy, manly, and, [ must maintain, innocent 
secreation. | 

’ But it is | aay late, and, sincerely thanking you all for 
having listened to me so long and so gee I will only detain 
you further to tell you a story I once heard of a sailor, which, I 
‘think, is as good an illustration as any, of the utility of faith. A 
aailor was once going to Gravesend—it was in the days of the old- 
fashioned tilt boats—and, being exceedingly tipsy, the captain and 
ell.on board advised him to go below and tumble into his hammock, 
but neither fair words nor rough ones could prevail on him to do 
#0; he continued to sing and swear, and his unaccountable speeches 
to the people passing in other vessels afforded high entertainment 
tp, every one on board. However, the boat had not got farther 
than the abe! house, when Jack, making a run towards the 
steerage, missed his footing and fell overboard. The boat immute- 
diately put about, and every assistance was given, and, what was 
still more fortunate, a wherry at the time was near at hand, whose 
crew made instantly for the spot; but poor Jack was for some time 
under water, and when he rose up, the first thing he espied wag 
his hat, at which he immediately made a snatch, and, holding it 
above his head,:kept swimming with hie other hand till he was 
taken into the boat. When brought on-board, he was speechless, 
and it was evident that he had swallowed a great quantity of water, 
which, by rolling him about the deck, he soon got rid of. His wet 
clothes were then taken off, and he was wrapped up in warm 
blankets and carried below, where he Pili oli 4 Sleeping till they 
were within a mile of Gravesend. He then awoke, and turning to 
his comrades, who were sitting by him, his first.words were neither 
thanks to Gop for his delivery, nor to his friends who had been 
the instruments of it, but they were ‘ Halloo, my hearties ! didn't 
i stick close to my hat to the last ?’ Now, Mr. Jowl is: welcome to 
stick as clote to Ais hat to the last ag he pleases, and let others do 
pepper d bert saienpat eg roa he will never com~ 
pel.me e off ming, in erder to bow to his. opinion.” nae 
*sha.900n a4 the laogh that thit anecdote had exeited hail cbaaed, 
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Mr. Lethbridge continued Yet till 1tell-yous-nay, ‘1 émplare 
yout. pétsiet in. good works to the uttermost of ‘your respective: 
means, power, and opportunity, for they ahall ‘ bring you peare wp - 
the last.’ do not ‘say they will exenypt you from troubles. and. 
trials during’ your carthly prigriciage, for we ave oftener than ‘net 
scourged for qur good deeds by the very persons to-whom we: have:- 
rendered them, and we are expressly 'told.that * Masy-are: the. . 
troubles of the righteous, but the Lorn delivereth him froin wl,’ 
and many, very many, more are the troubles of the wicked; and): 
whom can he truat to deliver him from them? | In one.that always. 
fails his votaries at the last. But to those who truct in Gon, 
paying the amount of that trust by obedience to His commandments, 
a true faith ever whispers ‘What Ido thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” Therefore we should patiently await 
the unsealing of Gon’s providencee: ‘he that believeth maketh 
not haste,’ that is, does not foolishly mistrast or impiously upbraid 
the Allwise Disposer of Events, but patiently committeth his 
ehole being, with its every attendant circumstance, to His keep- 
ing, knowing that the issue of a// things isin His hands. It may 
be.that at this particular crisis, we are peculiarly tried: since war,’ 
with its gory tide, swollen by widows’ and orphans’ tears, is wailin 
through the land, and Gop forbid that human sorrows shou 
ever be unaccompanied by human feelings! Omnipotence strikes 
no blow that It does. not intend we sHOULD feel. Paul himeclf, 
eminent as he was for his piety and passiveness under the Divine 
Will, would heve been deeply affected had his beloved Epaphre- 
ditus died; but ‘Gon Aad mercy on him.’ May He also have. 
merey on those loved gnes who are row ‘ sick unto death!’ Bat. 
if His wisdom sees fit it should be otherwise, oh! ye who have net 
shrunk from giving a soldier to your country, do not shrink either 
_from giving an angel to your Gop!—for, beyond ali others, yeu 
“should not moprn ‘as those who have no cg ol Weep—yea, 
wweep—for your own lone hearts, bereaved and left, but weep net 
for them, who have made the (awe 
-—~ blest exchange, to overlenp 
The barriers of a warl sirnree 
And, for a life they could not keep” 
A lide they cannotilose regain?! 
The sobs through the room were so audible and convulsive: that 
‘in the orator hid to pause for some seconds, and when he re- 


 gumed, he ‘said in conclusion, “And now, my dear friends, in 
Nowsvorkmen-—the labouring classes of Baran’s Cx 

for having’ east your lots under the-perental care of so. kicd, 80 

Fejanction ie-aot eoly superfinons, but almost unkind, | "i 
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taking Jeave.of you~-I more particularly address ee 

think, and think daily and hourl ihigred the gratitude you owe; Gop 
ate.a landlord; though J feel that ee 
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would be far more congenial to you were I to be the interpreter of 
your heartfelt love and gratitude to him, than take the unneces- 
sary ‘course of enjoining you to entertain them. But, my dear 
friends, what can Ido? For though his worth is a theme which 
might make the least-gifted amongst us eloquent, yet his presence 
seale my lips. But this much for your satisfaction, as well as my 
own,:1 wid? say that if the fair catholic virtue of Charity, properly 
so called, ever found ‘a local habitation,’ it is in the person of Sir 
Gregory Kempenfelt. And of charity, 1 may say as Milton 
beautifally, but less truly, said of Eve— 


‘ All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded ; wisdom, in discourse with her, 
Loses discountenanced and like folly shows : 
Authority and reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally : and, to consummate all, 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed.’ 


Having benefited so largely by the benign influence of that most 
apostolic charity here, oh! may we all meet with it again here- 
after !—and when the archangel’s trump shall sound, and the 
great records of Heaven be unclosed, may we still find ourselves 
not disunited, but for ever inscribed on the same illuminated page 
of the Book oF Erernat Lire!” 

The fervent and peculiarly harmonious tones of the speaker’s 
voice ceased ; but their echoes were vibrating through every heart, 
and the tears were still stealing down Mary Penrhyn’s cheeks, 
ae they were quiet and happy tears, when Sir Gregory said 
to ner-—— 

“Do you think we could squeeze Mrs. Lewyn in, as far as her 
own house? It’s not more than a mile from this, and I don’t like 
the idea of her walking home.” 

“She shall have my place, for nothing I should so much like 
as a walk home this beautiful night, and 1 am really panting for 
fresh air,” said Mrs. Pemble. 

“No, no!” Sir Gregory began to remonstrate, but she threaded 
her way through the crowd and had just reached the end of the 
room and was within three steps of the door, when Mr. T'witcher 
impeded her further progress by graciously remarking— 
on enviable voice—a—Lethbridge has,—a—-don’t you think 
80 

“Yes ! his voice is beautifully modulated and very harmonious; 
and-it would be a pity if it were less so, to express his ideas.” 

'* [deas! ah! yes!—a—I have put down one or two that I 
thought would tell in my ‘ Man in Paradise.’ ” 

“ It’s'a pity,” groaned Mrs. Pemble inwardly, “that there is no 
one to put you down!” But, as self-preservation is the firet law 
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of Nature-—Heaven forgive her!—she had recourse to a subter- 
fuge, and said, “I think, Mr. Twitcher,I see Miss Kempenfelt 
trying to catch your eye;” and, as Mr. Twitcher piqued himeelf 
upon having an intellectual love of supper, and thought that 
grouse and champagne might poasibly be ‘looming ’ in the distance, 
he broke from Mrs. Pemble, without even the ceremony of wish- 
ing her good night, and made two or three strides a ja Monster 
in Frankenstein towards Miss Charity, whereupon Mrs. Pemble 
instantly made her escape through the open door, and as soon as 
she could succeed in zig-zagging between the horses’ heads, she 
crossed the road and tumned up a lane where the Lloyds lived, 
and which led by a bye way to Baron’s Court, for she seemed to 
want to be alone with the silent night, and to look up to the starry 
archives of Heaven for a continuation of all she had just been 
hearing ; and as the fresh crisp air braced her languid nerves, and 
she gazed on all the glories above her, her eyes wandered from 
one star to another, and she wondered which, if any of them, 
Harcourt was looking at then; but ultimately she fixed them on 
the beautifal moon, as thinking it the surest point de mire; and 
then she thought of her lost picture, and experienced that cold, 
aching void which always succeeds the loss of even an inanimate 
thing that we much value, and which made her ask herself, with a 
shudder, what it would be if she lost the original ; and she wished— 
oh! how she wished—he had gone into the Church, and thought 
how proud, how happy, how safe she should have felt had the 
young man she had just heard been fer son; and if he had, would 

e not have reproved her for wishing to alter Gon’s decree? And 
then, as Mr. Lethbridge’s pale and delicate features rose up before 
her, and the deep legends of brighter worlds that seemed shrouded 
in his eyes, she also thought if he were her son, how anxious and 
fearful these pale looks and those unearthly eyes would make her, 
and she caught herself involuntarily repeating — 


“* Soldier of Christ! well proved and tried, 

In every conflict brave and strong, 
Thongh death and grave the spoil divide 

Awhile, they shall not hold thee long. 
Thy sleep is but the warrior’s rest ! 

Thee, wreath and palm and crown await ; 
And gratulating saints attest 

Thy welcome at the immortal gate !” 


“Eh! Taffy Lloyd, give it me, end I'll open it, for you're 
stanning in your own light, man!” and, roused by the old woman's 
voice, Mary Penrhyn looked round, and saw ‘l'affy and Tamar 
Lioyd bungling over the dissipations of alatch key ; so she crossed 
over and offered her services. Si 

“Thank you, ma’am; thank you, for me and for Taffy Lloyd. 
Eh, ma’am! but how beautiful young Mr. Lethbridge du put us 
to rights, to be sure! it du du a body good to hear him; ‘cause he 
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don’t make un think as the devil ha’ got so tight hold on un as 
there’s no shaking on un off, as Mr Jowl du. My old man here 
du say he’d as lief hear ‘Fowzer, Squire Jones's bull-dog, bark any 
day, as hear Parson Jowl prache. And have you heerd, ma'am, 
as poor Barbara Evans ha’ Jost a good place up there at the 
Vion, wi’ that English lady, all along o' ‘tending Mr. Jowl’s 
ehurch ?” 

‘No! I have not heard anything about it; but is Mrs. Wilson 
not a Protestant then, that she should object to her servants attend- 
ing Mr. Jowl'’s church ?” 

“Oh! it bain’t that, ma’am; but on account of his congregation 
being such drunkards, and the wenches being no better nor they 
should be. So this war the way on it: the English lady, she says 
to Barbara Evans, says she, ‘Oh! so you are one of Mr. Jowl’s 
congregation?’ ‘Yes, ma’am,’ says Barbara Evans. ‘Oh! then,’ 
says the lady, ‘ you won't do for me, for I understand all kinds of 
‘bominations goes on among both men and women at his church.’ 
*Oh, dear no, ma’am!’ says Barbara Evans, fool-like, dropping 
the lady a curtsey ; ‘if you please, ma'am, it’s after we comes out 
of the church that the "ominations begins !” 

Mrs. Pemble could not help laughing very heartily at this illus- 
tration of the fruits of Mr. Jowl’s doctrine, and more especially at 
the old wotman’s way of acting the scene; but, not to encourage 
scandal, after the exhortations to charity which they had just been 
hearing, she said— 

“TY hope your chimney don’t smoke now, Tamar, since Master 
Charles made you the box for it ?”’ 

“Oh! Lord love un, no! The place be as clear as a bell; and 
rhage Lioyd and I du pray for un, sartin sure, night and day 

or it.” 

In fact, then, I suppose Charley is your darling ?”’ 

“Oh! Lord bless hur! hur’s everybody’s darling, as hur grand- 
father was afore hur. I hope Miss May bain’t ill, ma’am, that I 
didn’t see her at the meeten this evening ?” 

“No! only a slight headache.” 

‘What a beautiful girl hur du grow, to be sure! I don’t think 
as ever any guane could come up to her for looks.” 

“She certainly ts very beautiful—~uniformly so, for her disposi- 
tion is as lovely and as loveable as her face.” 

“Eh! and Miss Linda du come on bravely tu; but as for 
Master Charley, when he du come down the village wi Swiftpaws 
a-bounding afoore him, and that ere big white cat upon his 
shoulder, he du look like a little King wi his coorf, he du.” 

Ars. Pemble could not help smiling at the old woman’s idea of 
courtly pageants, and thought, though there are doubtless many 
old arid not’ quite such spotless cats at every court, yet there were 
few such honest dogs at any, aa Swiftpaws; but ‘al she said, ad- 
dressing herself to the old man, was— 
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“T suppose you have not heard anything of my poor brooch, 
Taffy ?” Coen 

- No, ma’am; I'm sorry to say I ha’n’t, and I’ve searched fur 
and near ¢u for it, and axed all the Jads of the village to do’ the 
same, and I’m sure there hain’t a rush most but what I’ve skook’t 
well, thinking as it might have fallen among them along the river 
side, till my Missus, she laugh at me, and say, ‘Why, ‘Taffy 
Lioyd,’ says she, ‘ you don’t surely think as the young gentlerman’s 
picter will be found like Moses among the bulrushes? and I says, 
‘Who knows, Tamar Lloyd,’ but when a thing is lost best ways is 
to look everywhere, for if looking don’t find it, not looking won’t 
du go; and it’s not on ‘count of the ten-pun-noat, ma'am, for i’d-give 
not that, for I ha’nt a got it; but a matter o’ ¢u-pen ten, as my old 
woman and I’ve a-got in the savings bank, as you had the like- 
ness of the young gentleman safe buck again.” : 

“Thank you, Taffy, I’m sure you would,” said Mrs, Pemble, 
slipping half-a-crown into the old man’s hand; “and I’m very 
much obliged to you for the trouble you have already taken about 
it, and only hope you may be the finder of it. But I won’t keep 
you standing any longer, so good night, good night, Tamar.” 

And she hurried on to make up for the time she had spent in 
talking to the old couple. Having turned down another lane to 
the right, that was within three of Baron's Court, she slackened 
her pace to take breath, when presently a man jumped out of, or 
rather over the hedge, alighting so close to her in the lane as almost 
to endanger her equilibrium: acircumstance, which—all “ strong- 
minded woman” though she was—so alarmed her, that she uttered 
a faint scream. 

“Good heavens! Mrs. Pemble; is it possible! you walking alone 
at this time of the night?” exclaimed Mr. Lethbridge, for he it 
was, and no robber or footpad, as with his extended arm he pre- 
vented her falling to the ground. 

‘“‘Oh! how you startled me,” said she at last, still trembling 
violently. 

“For which, believe me, I could never forgive myself, had I 
done so intentionally. But who could have supposed you would 
be out alone at such an hour? And, pardon me for saying so, but 
it is worse than an imprudence, it is positively wrong, for you see 
what might have happened had it been one of those drunken fellows 
from the slate-quarry, for instance.” 

She explained the cause of her walking home. 

* Even so,” said he; “you had better have gone ten in a carriage 
than have run such a risk. Let me beg of you never to ‘do so 
again ?” ee 

are will not, certainly,” she replied; “I have been too much 
frightened ever to repeat the experiment.” And as she now tried 
to raise herself, be instantly withdrew his arm from round her 
waist, and offering it to her to lean upon, said—~ — . 
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-. Yon had better also take my stick in your other hand, as that 
Will be an additional support to you.” 

As she placed her arm within his she felt that it trembled slightly 
aleo, and that his heart beat violently. 

*‘] fear I have also frightened you ?” said she. 

., “You have indeed !” he replied. 
.* Then that is very ungrateful of me,” she rejoined, “ when I, 
when we all, have so much to thank you for, this evening.” 

‘7 think you had all very great patience to bear with my prosings 
so long; but truth is as slow to propound as to prove; and yet 
the fear of being thought a bore ought never to prevent our doing 
either.” 

‘“T don’t think you run any risk of that sort. Yours are rather 
sins of omission, J take it; at least Miss Egerton complains of your 
remissness, and says you owe her a great many Hebrew lessons.” 

‘That is a charge to which, I fear, I must plead guilty ; but 1’ll 
try and make the amende honorable to-morrow, as Sir Gregory is 
good enough to give me a bed to-night.” 

, **Qh! by the bye, J for one felt so grateful to you for what 
you said of him to-night.” 

“TY never could say kaif as much as I think and know of the ex- 
cellence of that man, especially in his presence. I never look at 
him but it seems to me— 

‘In every furrow years hath plough’d, 

New and immortal hopes are sown ; 
And when the ripe ears time has bow d, 

Angels shall gather in their own.’ ” 

“True; and yet such is human selfishness that one can- 
not help hoping that it may be long ere this angel-harvest de 
gathered in.” 

‘“Amen!”’ sighed his companion, “ though he is just one of those 
who make one fully understand the full import of Solon’s 

‘—— —— dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet,’ 

we may feel sure that his happiness will then begin! But how 
many hearts his ‘ going before’ willleave void! and what a sad 
‘thing for those three dear children!” 

“Dea you not think May a lovely girl?” added Mrs. Pemble, 
thinking such a home-thrust must solve the problem she was 80 
anxious to elucidate ; but she was only doomed to be more mystified 
than ever, as he replied, with the most perfect composure,— 
“Lovely indeed! I only fear she will make many Janiveres ;— 
you remember old Janivere in Chaucer, who thought when he had 
his fair May, he would never go to heaven, he should live so 
umerrily here on earth? ‘Had I such a mistress,’ he vows, 

ce ee. “I would nat envy their prosperity— 

The gods should envy my felicity.’ ”’ 


‘And yet, in uttering this last couplet, he sighed profoundly; but 
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after that neither of them spoke, but walked on in silence till they 
reached Baron’s Court. _ | 

- “Strange!” thought she. ‘Is it love? or is it prudence? or 
both ?—though they are seldom found together—or neither? And 
yet a deeper feeling seemed to tremble in his voice as he repeated 
those two lines. 1 wish, for May’s sake, for his own, that he knew 
what Sir Gregory said this morning. What a pity it is that there 
should be things it would make people so very happy to know, and 
yet which would be so very wrong to tellthem.” And involun- 
tarily she sighed also. 2 

“LT hope,” said Mr. Lethbridge, “you have uot taken cold by 
this imprudent walk, after being in that suffocatingly hot room?” 

“No,” said she laughing, as she rang the deep-toned door bell, 
“T have taken nothing but your stick, which, it seems, I was going 
to take possession of; but I now return it to you, with many 
thanks, for I believe ‘ strong minded-women’ have not yet arrived 
at walking-sticks, though they often lean upon what is not half so 
much to be depended on.” And so saying, she returned him his 
ebony cane, which he received with a silent bow, just as the door 
was opened. 

‘* Are Miss Kempenfelt and Sir Gregory returned yet?” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said Gifford; “and Sir Gregory was much 
alarmed to find you were not yet home. He and Miss Kempenfelt 
are in the dining-room waiting supper. 

“Did Edward Parry bring anything for me, Gifford?” asked 
Mr. Lethbridge. 

“Yes, Sir, a carpet bag and a dressing box; they are up in your 
room.” 

“Oh! thank you.” 

And as Gifford threw open the dining-room door, Sir Gregory, 
who was walking up and down, turned hastily round and said— 

* My dear Mrs. Pemble! I am really very angry with you. How 
could you break away as you did, and think of walking home at 
this time of night?” 

“Ahi I anv very glad to find that you are of my way of thinking 
upon that subject, Sir Gregory,” chimed in Mr. Lethbridge. 

“J tell you what, my good fellow,” said Sir Gregory, turning 
upon him, and taking him by both the lappels of his coat, ‘you 
need not interfere, for | have an account to settle with you also, 
as I give you fair notice, that you and I shall quarrel if you take 
to flattering and flummerizing me in public.” : 

“ And when Ido, so we may; but it is my duty, as a clergyman, 
to hold out proper examples to others, you know, whenever and’ 
whereyer I can find them.” | 

“There’a a pretty sort of fellow for you!” smiled Sir Gregory, 
aiming at him a pantomimic box on the ear, “ to make an example 
of his friends.” a 

“You did not bring Mr, Twitcher back to supper, then ?—that 
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was very cruel of you, Miss Kempenfelt,” said Mre. Pemble close 
in Migs Charity’s ear, so that she could not fail to hear. 

“11” laughed she, “I thought he might go and sup with his 
‘Man in Paradise,’ or with Duke Humphrey, and not bore us, for 
I think he’s a mighty conceited, foolish sort of person.” 

“Tm sure, Miss Connental no one here will be so rude as to 
differ from you,” said Mr. Lethbridge. . 

“T wonder,” sail Sir Gregory, as they seated themselves at 
table, “‘ what the origin of that saying was, of dining with Duke 
Humphrey being equivalent to having no dinner. I dare say 
Mrs. Pemble can tell us.” 

‘‘T have heard,” said she, “that i¢ arose long ago, from some 
Westminster boys who were playing in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, where Duke Humphrey les buried; and having been 
repeatedly intreated by the verger, but in vain, to come out, as he 
was. going to lock-up, he at length locked the door upon them, 
saying, ‘ Young gentlemen ya good appetite to -ye; J leave you to 
dine with Duke Humphrey.’ ” 

“Ah! very likely; no doubt that is the origin of it, as I never 
heard that poor Duke Humphrey de son vivant was famed for any 
parsimonious want of hospitality.” 

And then Sir Gregory, having renewed his lecture about her 
walking alone at so late an hour, she told how she had delayed 
speaking to the Lloyds, and how much she had been frightened by 
the sudden apparition of Mr. Lethbridge. 

*‘ And you may thank your stars that you were more frightened 
than hurt,” said Sir Gregory, “for how should you have liked 
it to have been a foot-pad who had jumped out of the hedge and 
put a pistol to your head?—for though those fascinating scoun- 
drels, Barrington and Maclean, are no more, and highways are 
now railways, yet we do hear of such amiable little civilities occa- 
sionally, even in our days.” 

This subject exhausted, the conversation became general; and 
even Miss Charity was in singular good humour, as, indeed, she 
always was when Mr. Lethbridge was there, whom she designated 
as “a mighty sensible young man,” ‘so that altogether “ the 
rounded hours rolled swiftly on,” till they were surprised when 
the clock struck twelve, they lit their bed-room candles and went 
up the great staircase together. 

“We need not,” said Sir Gregory, stopping at the first land- 
ing, where the two galleries branched off, ‘‘ be like the Chinese, 
and pass the night in re-seeing each other home; so I vote that 
we are all peel a at our respective doors as they come ; therefore, 
being at mine, L wish you all a very good night! Lethbridge, 1 
suppose you know your room, though you now occupy it so 
seldom ?”’ ° | 

“ Good night!” 

“Good night !” 
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And, as Miss Kempenfelt’s room was next to her brather’s,. the 

al was now reduced to two; and as they entered the opposite 
allery, : 

ae Atiow me,” said Mr, Lethbridge, “to relieve you of some of 
those things.” And he took Mrs. Pemble’s shaw! and boa from 
her, which, indeed, for the little way they had to go, was scarcely 
-worth while, so soon were the last two “ good nights” followed by 
a third; but to this one, as he shook hands with her, was added 
** Gop bless you.” 1 


As we must now absent ourselves from Baron’s Court for seme 
little time on “‘ urgent private affairs,” and must then go and see 
what Mr. Phippen is about, as well as Mary Penrhyn’s great rela- 
tions, we may her mention that the latter did recover her. son’s 

icture, but not till Christmas morning, when May and Linda 

nocked at her door while she was dressing, and presented her 
with the long-lost brooch,—not in its original plain, massive gold 
setting, but encircled with a wreath of laurel in emeralds and bril- 
liants, which was their Christmas-box; ‘“ For,” said Linda, “after 
the Alma and his heroic conduct there, grandpapa said your son 
deserved a laurel wreath, and so May aad: I determined he should 
have one, and we were the thieves!” 

*‘ My dear children! I fully appreciate your kindness and gene- 
rosity, and, above all, your compliment to Harcourt ; but indeed,” 
added she embracing them, ‘‘ I am grieved you should have given 
me 80 costly a proof of your affection, which is of more value to me 
than these brilliants and emeralds; and I fear,’’ continued she, as 
the tears fell upon her regained treasure, ‘that you will think me 
very ungrateful, when I tell you that ] am grieved, nay, almost 
annoyed, that this picture should have been in a jeweller’s hand so 
long, for it seems to me a sort of profanation.” 

“‘ Well,” laughed Linda, throwing her arms round her neck, 
and whispering her, “ you need not fret about that, for I can. tell 
you only the setting went to London, as a pattern for the size; the 

‘picture May kept safely locked up the whole time.” cy 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW; SHOWING THAT ALL 18 NOT 
GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


Tue season was what we traditionally dall “ the merry month. of 
May,” the time noon, the locale Threadneedle Street, when an 
exceedingly voyante and vulgarly, because glaringly appointed 
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hari (not orange) chariot, only redeemed by the goodness of the 
orses, which were large, thorough-bred, and high-stepping greys, 
stopped at an office door, the windows of which were secured with 
a thiek cross-barred grating, like those of a prison, while on the 
thickly-nailed and iron-clamped black door appeared on a bronze 
plate, in raised brass letters above the letter-box, the name of 


“MR. PHIPPEN.” 


The footmen, or “ flunkies,” as the maid-of-all-work-ocracy would 
term them, matched well with the horses, but appeared themselves 
to suffer from the vulgarizing influences of the apoplectic exube- 
rance of gold Jace with which their hats were encumbered; ¢ tout 
moalheur quelque chose est bon, says the proverb, and though it is 
no longer a misfortune to be cellar or garret born in these enlight- 
ened days, when, on the contrary, to be the reverse is the drawback, 
yet among the many other advantages which parvenus possess is 
that of paying their way through the Herald’s Office, and therefore 
choosing their armorial bearings, instead of being hampered with 
heir-loom griffins and gules, or hereditary angels, antelopes, mer-— 
maids, and caps of maintenance; and consequently the arms upon 
the yellow chariot in question, being all duly paid for, had so many 
quarterings (!) that they looked like coupons, or heraldic shares, in 
half the pedigrees of England; and the supporters, being a lion 
and a leopard, gave them at a short distance quite a faux atr of 
the Royal arms, while the motto, which meandered under the paws 
of the formidable quadrupeds, was the very appropriate one of 


© Porro unum est necessuriun’ ~ 
(Moreover, one thing is needful ;) 


and having, or having had, the one thing needful for shining in 
English society, Sir Titaniferous ‘Thompson, to whom this turn-out 
belonged, had with great unction adopted that motto. 

No sooner had the coachman pulled his high-mettled cattle 
sharply up against the kerb-stone of Philip Phippen’s office, and 
the twin giants in plush had lowered the steps, than the “‘ Honorable 
Baronet” hastily searched all the pockets of the carriage fora 
memorandum-book, which having found, he began with his pencil 
to rapidly add up certain figures ; so that, previous to entering the 
office, he had the full benefit for a few seconde of having his cheeka 
fanned by the ‘‘May-kissed breezes,” as they came somewhat 
dingily filtered through the volcanic chimneys of the surrounding 
buildings, whose craters, more indefatigable than those of Etna 
and Vesuvius, were always smoking. As soon, however, as he 
had finished his caleulations, and arrived at what the late Joseph 
Hume was wont to call “the tottle of the hol,” he pushed a 
a ae tin box at the bottom of the carriage with his foot, and 
telling one of the servants to bring it into the office, he then 
alighted,—not with the commercial hurry of a man of business, 
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but with the measnred pace befitting a British Senator, an East 
India Director, a bran-uew Baronet, a son-in-law to a Peer, and 
more especially, as the cause of all these glorious effects, a mst- 
tionnaire, who felt he had the world to trample on. > 
As the great man traversed the short passage that led to Mr. 
Phippen’s office, he found it somewhat cumbered with packing- 
cases of divers sizes and forms; and as chassez la naturel of revient 
au gallop, although Lady Georgianashad been indefatigable in 
drilling her lord and master into the external decorums of good 
society, still, that most vulgar and low-bred of all minor vices, a 
prying curiosity into other persons’ parcels, letters, and affairs, 
raged as paramount in the great man’s mind as it had done erst of 
old in Manchester, when he, as a boy, had established himself mto 
the quid-nune of the village, as a sort of social “funds” upon which 
to trade; so, unfolding his double gold eye-glass, he stooped down 
and read the direction on one of the boxes, which appeared like a 
grocer’s deal case, about three feet long, which direction was— 


“Mra. THompson. To be forwarded.” 


In spite of himself, in spite, too, of the gold with which his 
superfine cloth garments were now lined, and in spite of the golden 
medium through which he had read this address, an unpjeasant— 
a very unpleasant—sensation ran, like a gymnastic cramp, through 
the left side of Anne Thompson’s son, and one or two large drops 
stood suddenly out upon his forehead, like the firet damp phase of 
verdigris on copper; but, hastily brushing them away with his 
handkerchief, he said, almost out loud—‘ Pooh /” as he remem- 
bered that Thompson and Smith, like man and woman, were almost 
generic terms; and, as a conscience ‘“‘quietner,’ the honorable 
baronet found this reflection very successtul ! 

“Ah! good morning, Mr. Phippen,” said he, in his most con- 
descending voice, as he entered the office of the latter. : 

“Good morning, Sir Titaniferous,” responded Mr. Phippen, 
withgut rising from his chair, or even raising his eyes from a paper 
on which he was writing, but merely putting up the fore-finger of 
his left hand, as much as to say, “ Wait a moment, and then I’1J 
speak to you.” And having appended his signature to the docu- 
ment which he was writing, he handed it to a clerk who was wait- 
ing to receive it, merely saying— 

“* Two copies of this, Sedgemore. And here,” added he, taking 
out a pocket-book, aud putting a bank-note and a slip of paper 
into the clerk’s hand, ‘‘after you have run off those two copies, 
just step into the Bank and get me two bank-postebills in that 
name, for £42 3s. 8d. and £29 1s. 1d., and you need not bring 
them to me ull I ring, Now, Sir Titaniferous, I’m at your ses- 
vice ;” and Mr. Phippen backed his chair and crossed his legs, 
like a man perfectly at his ease and by no means awed by th 
greatness before him; on the contrary, though slways small 
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‘in stature and wizen in face, the baronet appeared to be visibly 
shrinking as he drew up his forces—to wit, his tin box and himself 
“opposite the portly stockbroker; and, nervously feeling for a 
black elastic chain round his neck, to which was appended a gold 
Bramah key, he opened it, or rather unlocked it, as he still kept 
the lid down by leaning on it, as he said— 

» “That you may have ample security for the additional £40,000 
that I must bave by ‘Uhursday, | have brought you several mort- 
gages and different scrip to take your choice from.” 

‘J must beg of you, once for all, to understand /itera scripta, 
Sir Titaniferous, that with scrip I will have nothing to do, as I do 
not consider it any more security than I should the buttons on your 
servants’ liveries.” 

‘Well, well, my dear Sir, there is no harm done. I merely 
offered them in the light of additional security—and—and here are 
my Crystal Palace shares, and those in Covent Garden Theatre, 
and in her Majesty’s Theatre.” 

“Very sorry,” replied Mr. Phippen, phlegmatically flipping, 
somewhat brusquely, the tassel of his right Hessian, as it lay un- 
consciously reposing, crossed over his left knee; ‘‘ but Theatres 
may be burnt down, ditto Crystal Palaces.” 

“Come, come, my dear Sir, so may private country houses too, 
for that matter.” 

‘‘Aye! but they are generally insured to their full amount, 
more especially if mortgaged ; besides, the acres belonging to them 
remain.” 

And as he uttered this oracular fiat, Mr. Phippen abstracted from 
his hind-pocket one of Mrs. Pemble’s pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
blew his nose so energetically that it might have been heard like a 
tocsin half way up 'Threadneedle-street, and mistaken on Change 
for the announcement of another victory; and indeed so it was, 
inasmuch as, to judge by the shrug of Sir Titaniferous’s ehoulders, 
and the sigh with which he again opened the tin box, and took 
from it another packet of red-tape-tied papers and handed them to 
his companion, it appeared very like a defeat for him. Mr. Phippen 
first muttered their engrossed endorsements half audibly, and then, 
unfolding the foolscap sheets, cast his eyes rapidly over the inven- 
tory of the “lands, messuages, and tenements” therein specified, 
and, making a little memorandum on the blotting-paper before him, 
laid the deed of mortgage down beside him, saying— 

“ Very well as far as it goes; but not above £9000 or £10,000 
bond fide security ; and that’s a long way off £150,000.” 

“ But—but”—hesitated Sir Titaniferous, “I thought to oblige 
me you bide ec take only for a month, till the meeting of 
the partners of Dobbs, Thompson, and Dobbs’ Bank has taken 

ee, the scrip~-I mean the shares in Covent Garden and Her 
Majesty's Theatre as temporary security.” 

Tam quite willing, Sir Titaniferous, to let you have the pleas 


. 
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“T suppose you have not heard anything of my poor brooch, 
Taffy 2” 

‘No, ma’amn; I’m sorry to say I ha’n’t, and I’ve searched fur 
and near ¢u for it, and axed all the lads of the village to do the 
same, and I'm sure there hain’t a rush most but what I’ve shool’t 
well, thinking as 1t might have fallen among them along the river 
side, till my Missus, she laugh at me, and say, ‘ Why, Taffy 
Lloyd,’ says she, ‘you don’t surely think as the young gentleman's 
picter will be found like Moses among the bulrushes? and [ says, 
“Who knows, ‘lamar Lloyd,’ but when a thing is Jost best ways is 
to look everywhere, for if looking don’t find it, not looking won’t 
du so; andit’s not on count of the ten-pua-noat, ma’am, for I'd give 
not that, for | ha’nt a got it; but a matter o' tu-pen ten, as my old 
woman and I’ve a-got in the savings bank, as you had the Jike- 
ness of the young gentleman safe back again.” 

“Thank you, Taffy, ’im sure you would,” said Mrs. Pemble, 
slipping half-a-crown into the old man’s hand; “and I’m very 
much obliged to you for the trouble you haye already taken about 
it, and only hope you may be the finder of it. But [won't keep 
you standing any longer, so good night, good night, ‘Taimnar.” 

And she hurried on to make up for the time she had spent in 
talking to the old couple. Ilaving turned down another lane to 
the right, that was within three of Baron's Court, she slackened 
her pace to take breath, when presently a man jumped out of, or 
rather over the hedge, alighting so cluse to her in the lane as almost 
to endanger her equilibrium: acircumstance, which—all “ strong- 
minded woman” though she was—so alarmed her, that she uttered 
a faint scream. 

‘Good heavens! Mrs. Pemble; is it possible! you walking alone 
at this time of the night?” exclaimed Mr. Lethbridge, for he it 
was, and no robber or footpad, as with his extended arm he pre- 
vented her falling to the ground. 

“Oh! how you startled me,” said she at last, still trembling 
violently. 

“For which, believe ine, J could never forgive myself, had I 
done so intentionally. But who could have supposed you would 
be out alone at such an hour? And, pardon me for saying so, but 
it is worse than an imprudence, it is positively wrong, for you see 
what might have happened had it been one of those drunken fellows 
fromm the slate-quarry, for instance.” 

She explained the cause of her walking home. 

‘* Even so,” said he; ‘‘ you had better have gone ten in a carriage 
than have run such a risk. Let me beg of you never to do so 
again 2”? 

‘‘T will not, certainly,” she replied; “T have been too much 
frightened ever to repeat the experiment.” And as she now tricd 
to raise herself, he instantly withdrew his arm from round her 
waist, and offering it to her to lean upon, said— 


sf 
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“You had better also take my stick in your other hand, ag that 
will be an additional support to you.” 

As she placed her arm within his she felt that it trembled slightly 
also, and that his heart beat violently. 

‘JT fear I have also frightened you ?” said she. 

«You have indeed !” he replied. 

“Then that is very ungrateful of me,” she rejoined, ‘‘ when I, 
when we all, have so much to thank you for, this evening.”’ 

‘*T think you had all very great patience to bear with my prosings 
so long; but truth is as slow to propound as to prove; and yet 
the fear of being thought a bore onght never to prevent our doing 
either.” 

**T don’t think you run any risk of that sort. Yours are rather 
sins of omission, I take it; at least Miss Eyerton complains of your 
remissness, and says you owe her a great many Hebrew lessons.” 

“That is a charge to which, I fear, I must plead guilty ; but Vil 
try and make the amende honorable to-morrow, as Sir Gregory is 
good enough to give me a bed to-night.” 

* Oh! by the bye, J for one felt so grateful to you for what 
you said of him to-night.”’ 

“ 7] never could say half as muchas I think and know of the ex- 
cellence of that man, especially in his presence. 1 never look at 
him but it seems to me— 

‘In every furrow years hath plough’d, 

New and immortal hopes are sown ; 
And when the ripe ears time has bow d, 

Angels shall gather in their own.’ ”” 

“True; and yet such is humun selfishness that one can- 
not help hoping that 1t may be long ere this angel-harvest be 
gathered in.” 

“Amen !’’ sighed his companion, “ though he is just one of those 
who make one fully understand the full import of Solon’s 


¢. 





—~-——--—— dicique beatus 

Ante obitum nemo supremuaque funera debet,’ 
we may feel sure that his happiness will then begin! But how 
many hearts his ‘ going before’ will leave void! and what a sad 
thing for those three dear children!” 

“Do you not think May a lovely girl?” added Mrs. Pemble, 
thinking such a home-thrust must solve the problem she was so 
anxious to elucidate ; but she was only doomed to be more mystified 
than ever, as he replied, with the must perfect composure.— 

‘* Lovely indeed! I only fear she will make many Janiveres ;— 
you remeinber old Janivere in Chaucer, who thought when he had 
his fair May, he would never go to heaven, he should lve so 
merrily here on earth? ‘ Had I such a mistress,’ he vows, 


‘T would not envy their prosperity-- 
The gods should envy my felicity.’ ” 


And yet, in uttering this last couplet, he sighed profoundly; but 
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after that neither of them spoke, but walked on in silence till they 
reached Baron’s Court. 

“Strange!” thought she. ‘Is it love? or is it prudence? or 
both ?—though they are seldom found together—or neither? And 
yet a deeper feeling seemed to tremble in his voice as he repeated 
those twolincs. I wish, for May’s sake, for his own, that he knew 
what Sir Gregory said this morning. What a pity it is that there 
should be things it would make people so very happy to know, and 
yet which would be so very wrong to tell them.” And involun- 
tarily she sighed also. 

‘“T hope,” said Mr. Lethbridge, ‘‘ you have uot taken cold by 
this imprudent walk, after being in that suffocatingly hot room?” 

“No,” said she laughing, as she rang the deep-toned door bell, 
T have taken nothing but your stick, which, it seems, I was going 
to take possession of; but I now return it to you, with many 
thanks, for I believe ‘ strong minded-women’ have not yet arrived 
at walking-sticks, though they often lean upon what is not half so 
much to be depended on.” And so saying, she returned him his 
ebony cane, which he received with a silent bow, just as the door 
was opened. 

“Are Miss Kempenfelt and Sir Gregory returned yet?” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said Gifford; “and Sir Gregory was much 
alarmed to find you were not yet home. He and Miss Kempenfelt 
are in the dining-room waiting supper. 

‘Did Edward Parry bring anything for me, Gifford?” asked 
Mr. Lethbridge. 

“Yes, Sir, a carpet bag and a dressing box; they are up in your 
room.” 

“Oh! thank you.” 

And as Gifford threw open the dining-room door, Sir Gregory, 
who was walking up and down, turned hastily round and said— 

“ My dear Mrs. Pemble! I am really very angry with you. How 
could you break away as you did, and think of walking home at 
this time of night?” 

“Ah! Tam very glad to find that you are of my way of thinking 
upon that subject, Sir Gregory,” chimed in Mr. Lethbridge. 

“I tell you what, my soed (eliow paid Sir Gregory, turning 
upon him, and taking him by both the lappels of his coat, “you 
need not interfere, for I have an account to settle with you also, 
as I give you fair notice, that you and J shall quarrel if you take 
to flattering and flummerizing me in public.” 

“And when Ido, sowe may; butit is my duty, as a clergyman, 
to hold out proper examples to others, you know, whenever and 
wherever I can find them.” 

“'There’s a pretty sort of fellow for you!” smiled Sir Gregory, 
aiming at him a pantomimic box on the ear, “ to make an example 
of his friends.” 

“You did not bring Mr, Twitcher back to supper, then ?—that 
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was very cruel of you, Miss Kempenfelt,”’ said Mrs. Pemble close 
in Miss Charity’s ear, so that she could not fail to hear. 

“1!” laughed she, “I thought he might go and sup with his 
‘Man in Paradise,’ or with Duke Humphrey, and not bore us, for 
1 think he’s a mighty conceited, foolish sort of person.” 

“Pm sure, Miss Kempenfelt, no one here will be so rude as to 
differ from you,” said Mr. Lethbridge. 

‘“‘T wonder,” sail Sir Gregory, as they seated themselves at 
table, “what the origin of that saying was, of dining with Duke 
Humphrey being equivalent to having no dinner. I dare say 
Mrs. Pemble can tell us.” 

‘*T have heard,” said she, ‘‘that it arose long ago, from some 
Westminster boys who were playing in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, where Duke Humphrey lies buried; and having been 
repeatedly intreated by the verger, but in vain, to come out, as he 
was going to lock-up, he at length locked the door upon them, 
saying, ‘Young gentlemen .a good appetite to ye; J leave you to 
dine with Duke Humphrey? ” 

“Ah! very likely; no doubt that as the origin of it, as 1 never 
heard that poor Duke Humphrey de son vivané was famed for any 
parsimonious want of hospitality.” 

And then Sir Gregory, having renewed his lecture about her 
walking alone at so late an hour, she told how she had delayed 
speaking to the Lloyds, and how much she had been frightened by 
the sudden apparition of Mr. Lethbridge. 

“ And you may thank your stars that you were more frightened 
than hurt,” said Sir Gregory, ‘‘for how should you have liked 
it to have been a foot-pad who had jumped out of the hedge and 
put a pistul to your head?—for though those fascinating scoun- 
drels, Barrington and Maclean, are no more, and highways are 
now railways, yet we do hear of such amiable little civilities occa- 
sionally, even in our days.” 

‘This subject exhausted, the conversation became general; and 
even Miss Charity was in singular good humour, as, indeed, she 
always was when Mr, Lethbridge was there, whom she designated 
as “a mighty sensible young man,’ so that altogether “ the 
rounded hours rolled swiftly on,” till they were surprised when 
the clock struck twelve, they lit their bed-room candles and went 
up the great staircase together. 

“ We need not,” said Sir Gregory, stopping at the first land- 
ing, Where the two galleries branched off, ‘‘ be like the Chinese, 
and pass the night in re-sceing each other home; so I vote that 
we are all dropped at our respective doors as they come ; therefore, 
being at mine, [ wish you all avery good night! Lethbridge, I 
suppose you know your room, though you now occupy it so 
seldom ?”’ 

“ Good night!” 

“Good night !” 
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And, as Miss Kempenfelt’s room was next tv her brother’s, the 
band was now reduced to two; and as they entered the opposite 
gallery, 

‘“‘ Allow me,” said Mr. Lethbridge, “to relieve you of some of 
those things.” And he took Mrs. Pemble’s shawl and boa from 
her, which, indeed, for the little way they had to go, was scarcely 
worth while, so soon were the last two “ good nights” followed by 
a third; but to this one, as he shook hands with her, was added a 
“Gop bless you.” 


As we must now absent ourselves from Baron’s Court for some 
little time on ‘“‘ urgent private affairs,” and must then go and see 
what Mr. Phippen is about, as well as Mary Penrhyn’s great rela- 
tions, we may hers mention that the latter did recover her son’s 
picture, but not till Christmas morning, when May and Linda 
knocked at her door while she was dressing, and presented her 
with the long-lost hrooch,—not in its original plain, massive, gold 
setting, but encircled with a wreath of laurel in emeralds and bril- 
liants, which was their Christmas-box; ‘‘ Fur,” said Linda, “ after 
the Alma and his heroic conduct there, grandpapa said your son 
deserved a laurel wreath, and so May and I determined he should 
have one, and we were the thieves!” 

“* My dear children! I fully appreciate your kindness and gene- 
rosity, and, above all, your compliment to Harcourt ; but indeed,” 
added she embracing them, ‘I am grieved you should have given 
me so costly a proof of your affection, which is of more value to me 
than these brilliants and emeralds; and I fear,” continued she, as 
the tears fell upon her regained treasure, ‘that you will think me 
very ungrateful, when I tell you that I am grieved, nay, almost 
annoyed, that this picture should have been in a jeweller’s hand so 
long, for it seems to me a sort of profanation.” 

“Well,” laughed Linda, throwing her arms round her neck, 
and whispering her, “ you need not fret about that, for I can tell 
you only the setting went to London, as a pattern for the size; the 
pictare May kept safely locked up the whole time.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW; SHOWING THAT ALL IS NOT 
GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


THE season was what we traditionally call “the merry month of 
May,” the time noon, the locale Threadneedle Street, when an 
exceedingly voyante and vulgarly, because glaringly appointed 
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ellaw (not orange) chariot, only redeemed by the goodness of the 
1orses, which were large, thorough-bred. and high-stepping greys, 
stopped at an office door, the windows of which were secured with 
a thick cross-barred grating, like those of a prison, while on the 
thickly-nailed and iron-clamped black door appeared on a bronze 
plate, in raised brass letters above the letter-box, the name of 


“MR, PHIPPEN.” 


The footmen, or “ flunkies,” as the maid-of-all-work-ocracy would 
term them, matched well with the horses, but appeared themselves 
to suffer from the vulyarizing influences of the apoplectic exube- 
rance of gold Jace with which their hats were encumbered ; a tout 
malheur quelque chose est bon, says the proverb, and though it is 
no longer a misfortune to be cellar or garret born in these enlight- 
ened days, when, on the contrary, to be the reverse is the drawback, 
yet among the many other advantages which porvenus possess i8 
that of paying their way through the Herald’s Office, and therefore 
choosing their armorial bearings, instead of being hampered with 
heir-loom griffins and gules, or hereditary angels, antelopes, mer- 
maids, and caps of maintenance; and consequently the arms upon 
the yellow chariot in question, being all duly paid for, had so many 
quarterings (!) that they looked like coupons, or heraldic shares, in 
half the pedigrees of England; and the supporters, being a lion 
and a leopard, gave them ata short distance quite a fuua air of 
the Royal arms, while the motto, which meandered under the paws 
of the formidable quadrapeds, was the very appropriate one of 


* Porro ww est necessarium > ~- 
(Moreover, one thing is needful ;) 


and having, or having had, the one thing needful for shining in 
English society, Sir Titaniferous Thompson, to whom this turn-out 
belonged, had with great unction adopted that motto. 

No sooner had the coachman pulled his high-mettled cattle 
sharply up against the kerb-stone of Philip Phippen’s office, and 
the twin giants in plush had lowered the steps, than the ‘‘ Honorable 
Baronet” hastily searched all the pockets of the carriage for a 
memorandum-book, which having found, he began with his pencil 
to rapidly add up certain figures ; so that, previous to entering the 
office, he had the full benefit for a few seconds of having his cheeks 
fanned by the ‘‘ Mav-kissed breczes,” as they came somewhat 
dingily filtered through the volcanic chimneys of the surrounding 
buildings, whose craters, more indefatigable than those of Etna 
and Vesuvius, were always smoking. As soon, however, as he 
had finished his caleulations, and arrived at what the late Joseph 
Hume was wont to call “the tottle of the hol,’ he pushed a 
japanned tin box at the bottom of the carriage with his foot, and 
telling one of the servants to bring it into the office, he then 
alighted,—not with the commercial hurry of a man of business, 
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but with the meastired pace befitting a British Senator, an East 
India Director, a bran-new Baronet, a son-in-law to a Peer, and 
more especially, as the cause of all these glorious effects, a mil- 
lionnaire, who felt he had the world to trample on. 

As the great man traversed the short passage that led to Mr. 
Phippen’s office, he found it somewhat cumbered with packing- 
cases of divers sizes aud forms; and as chassez la naturel al revient 
au gallop, although Lady Georgiana ‘had been indefatigable in 
drilling her lord and master into the externul decorums of good 
society, still, that most vulgar and low-bred of all minor vices, a 
prying curiosity into other persons’ parcels, letters, and affairs, 
raged as paramount in the greaé man’s mind as it had done erst of 
old in Manchester, when he, as a boy, had established himself into 
the quid-nunc of the village, as a sort of social “funds” upon which 
to trade; so, unfolding his double gold eye-glass, he stooped down 
and read the direction on one of the boxes, which appeared like a 
grocer’s deal case, about three feet long, which direction was— 


“Mrs. Trrompson. To be forwarded.” 


In spite of himself, in spite, too, of the gold with which his 
superfine cloth garments were now lined, and in spite of the golden 
medium through which be had read this address, an unpjeasant— 
a very unpleasant—sensation ran, like a gymnastic cramp, through 
the left side of Anne ‘Thompson's son, and one or two large drops 
stood suddenly out upon his forehead, like the first damp phase of 
verdigris on copper; but, hastily brushing them away with his 
handkerchief, he said, almost out lond—‘“ Pooh !” as he remem- 
bered that Thompson and Smith, like man and woman, were almost 
generic terms; and, as a conscience ‘ quietner,” the honorable 
baronet found this reflection very successtul ! 

“Ah! good morning, Mr. Phippen,” said he, in his most con- 
descending voice, as he entered the office of the latter. 

“Good morning, Sir Titaniferous,” responded Mr. Phippen, 
without rising from his chair, or even raising his eyes from a paper 
on which he was writing, but merely putting up the fore-finger of 
his Jeft hund, as much as to say, “ Wait a moment, and then PU 
speak to you.” And having appended his signature to the dacu- 
ment which he was writing, he handed it to a clerk who was wait- 
ing to receive it, merely saying— 

‘Two copies of this, Sedgemore. And here,” added he, taking 
out a pocket-book, aud putting a bank note and « slip of paper 
into the clerk’s hand, *‘ after you have run off those two copies, 
just step into the Bank and get me two bank-post-bills in that 
name, for £42 3s. $d. and £29 Is. 1d., and you need not bring 
them to me till J ring. Now, Sir Titaniferous, Im at your ser- 
vice; and Mr. Phippen backed his chair and crossed his legs, 
like a man perfectly at his ease and by no means awed by the 
greatness before him; on the contrary, though always small 
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in stature and wizen in face, the baronet appeared to be visibly 
shrinking as he drew up his forces—to wit, his tin box and himself 
—opposite the portly stockbroker; and, nervously feeling for a 
black elastic chain round his neck, to which was appended a gold 
Bramah key, he opened it, or rather unlocked it, as he still kept 
the lid down by leaning on it, as he said— 

“That you inay have ample security for the additional £40,000 
that I must have by Thursday, I have brought you several mort- 
gages and different scrip to take your choice from.” 

‘‘T must beg of you, once for all, to understand litera scripta, 
Sir Titaniferous, that with scrip I will have nothing to do, as I do 
not consider it any more security than I should the buttons on your 
servants liveries.” 

“Well, well, my dear Sir, there is no harm done. I merely 
offered them in the light of additional security—and—and here are 
my Crystal Palace shares, and those in Covent Garden Theatre, 
and in her Majesty's Theatre.” 

“Very sorry,” replied Mr. Phippen, phlegmatically flipping, 
somewhat brusquely, the tassel of his right Hessian, as it lay un- 
consciously reposing, crossed over his left knee; ‘‘ but Vheatres 
may be burnt down, ditto Crystal Palaces.” 

‘“Come, come, my dear Sir, so may private country houses too, 
for that matter.” 

“Aye! but they are generally insured to their full amount, 
more especially if mortgaged ; besides, the acres belonging to them 
remain.’ 

And as he uttered this oracular fiat, Mr. Phippen abstracted from 
his hind-pocket one of Mrs. Pemble’s pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
hlew his nose so energetically that it night have been heard like a 
tocsin half way up ‘Threadneedle-street, and mistaken on ’Change 
for the announcement of another victory; and indeed so it was, 
inasmuch as, to judge by the shrug of Sir Titaniferous’s shoulders, 
and the sigh with which he again opened the tin box, and took 
from it another packet of red-tape-tied papers and handed them to 
his companion, it appeared very like a defeat for him. Mr. Phippen 
first muttered their engrossed endorsements half audibly, and then, 
unfolding the foolscap sheets, cast his eyes rapidly over the inven- 
tory of the “lands, messuages, and tenements” therein specified, 
and, making a little memorandum on the blotting-paper before him, 
laid the deed of mortgage down beside him, saying—- 

“Very well as far as it goes; but not above £9000 or £10,000 
bond fide security ; and that’s a long way off £150,000.” 

“ But—but’—hesitated Sir Titaniferous, ‘I thought to oblige 
me you would, perhaps, take only for a month, till the meeting of 
the partners of Dobls, Thompson, and Dobbs’ Bank has taken 
place, the scrip—I mean the shares in Covent Garden and Her 

ajesty’s Theatre as temporary security.” 

“J am quite willing, Sir Titaniferous, to let you have the plea. 
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sure, if it is one, of passing temporarily for the richest man in the 
City after the Rothschilds, as there you must always have the 
pawnbroker’s odds of two to onc against you. I am quite willing 
also to let it be supposed that you could buy up Threadneed|c- 
street, including the humble individual who has now the honor of 
addressing you; but the sooner you disabuse your mind as to your 
also having the power of selling the latter, the better, And as I 
have already a balance of £110,000 against you, I cannot advance 
£40,000 more without tangible, not temporary security ; and, more- 
over as Jam nota sharper, I should be very sorry to contribute 
towards defrauding any one by accepting a lien on Dobbs, 
‘Thompson, and Dobbs’ Bank;” and as he spoke he fixed his 
brown eyes full on his auditor, 

“ Sir!—Mr. Phippen !—really, Sir—you—you—abuse the ad- 
vantage you have in our relative positions of debtor and creditor ; 
and—and—allow me to say, Sir, that, in short, I—I do not under- 
stand what you mean;” and the coppery complexion of the M.P. 
assumed a paler and more brassy hue. 

“ My meanings I never find any difliculty in explaining, Sir 
Titaniferous Thompson. [ll be very candid with you. The plain 
English of the matter is this, I do not consider Dobbs, ‘Thompson, 
and Dobbs’ Bank solvent.” 

““My dear Sir, what an idea!” shrugged the sleeping partner of 
that bank, with that inimitable and indescribable expression of 
countenance which may be compared to ooking a whistle, which 
non-plussed legislators and critics resort to when sone “ damning 
proof” is brought home to them, that, being perfectly unable to 
refute, they affect to treat with pitying contempt. ‘‘ What an 
idea !”’ reiterated the baronet. 

““T hope it may be only an idea; but, as it is mine, I cannot con- 
sent to part with it except, like my moncy, on good security.” 

“Well,” said Sir Vitaniferous, again leading the forlorn hope of 
another dive into the tin hox, “here is a mortgage I would rather 
nut give out of my own possession, for, being a Lancashire man, I 
have asort of feeling forthe people, and should be sorry it was 
foreclosed.” 

‘‘ Sillwood and Adams!" read Mr. Phippen, and then, passing 
his hand tightly over his eyes, he added, ‘‘ why, are they not mill- 
owners at Manchester?” 

“"Phey were, but the old people having had the misfortune to 
make a fortune, the sons of the partners bought an estate between 
them, and called it Xylon Park, zylon being the botanical name for 
the cotton cone; however, the turf and other matters soon encum- 
bered it.” 

*‘ And this also was swooped into your net?” said Mr. Phippen ; 
and again his eyes were fixed so keenly on his companion’s face, 
that they appeared to be dissecting it, and the other winced 
accordingly, 
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** Honorably, quite honorably, I assure you,” stammered he. 
“Of course! Who ever became possessed of an estate that it 
- was not honorably? Losing one is another affair.” And this deed 
Mr, Phippen also accepted, and put aside as he spoke, adding — 

“Come, we are getting on; we only want £80,000 more.”’ 

“ You really are too hard upon me.” 

“ My dear Sir Titaniferous ! money is a very hard and hardening 
thing, and that is, no doubt, the reason why it is called hard cash ; 
but that tin box you have there looks as if it contained a great deal 
more than £80,000.” 

“Well, perhaps it does; and therefore surely you might trust 
me till next week, only till next week ?” 

“'Trust in any one or any thing beyond the Bank of England 
and the three per cents., is a weakness, as you ougkt to know, 
which we monied men are never guilty of, Sir ‘Titaniferous.” 

* Here, then; I suppose you must have them,” said the latter, 
with a groan, as he handed him two more deeds ont of the box, 
one of which Mr. Phippen appeared to read the endorsenient of 
very attentively. 

“Surely you don’t object to that?” inquired the borrower, 
nervously. 

“No, no! that will do very well!’ And tightly tying all these 
mortgages together, Mr. Phippen rose, unlocked a large iron safe, 
with its four or five ponderous locks, threw them into a pigeon- 
hole, and, re-locking the safe and consigniny the key to his pocket, 
said— 

“Now Tli write you a cheque for the money!” which, having 
done, and handed it to the baronet, the broker evidently thought 
their business, for that day at least, was at an end; but Sir 
‘Titaniferous, in transferring the cheque to his pocket-book, said, 
i his most affable and electioneering manner— 

* When will you come and dine with me?” 

“You really wish it?” 

“My dear Sir! can you doubt it?” 

“Well, you've asked me so often that, egad! I'N dine with you 
to-morrow,” 

_ Now it so happened that although Mr. Phippen was as innocent 
as the child uuborn of either ‘“‘ Court Journal” or “ Morning Post,” 
his clerk, Mr. Montague Sedgemore, was much addicted to them, 
as he used to talk both with considerable effect at Rosherville, 
Laurent’s Casino and Cremorne, where, by glibly letting out the 
whole peerage upon them, the young ladies became over head and 
ears, and the rival *‘ yents” completely swamped ; and Mr. Phippen 
having seen in the “Morning Post” that day (which, thinking it 
was “ The Times” he had taken off of Mr. Sedgemore’s desk) that 
“Sir Titaniferous and Lady Georgiana Thompson were to entertain 
their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of —— and Princess ——, 
of ——,” at dinner on the following one, he most cruelly, and with 
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party ;” and seeing, not to say chuckling, at the coup de foudre 
manner in which Sir Titaniferous was taken a-back by his kind 
proposition, he added to his perplexity by affecting to mistake the 
cause of it, and said— | 

“Oh! don’t suppose I shall disgrace you. I’ve got a dress 
waistcoat—black satin, all worked with flowers—'pon my life! a 
very tasty thing. And not these boots, but French-polished ones, 
and trousers, and white gloves. I know all about it.” 

“ My dear Sir, we shall, at all times, be most de-lighted to see 
you; but to-morrow, I almost fear we shall not have room for 
you, and—and—”’ 

Qh!” broke in Mr. Phippen, “put me anywhere, at the side- 
table if yeu like; only egad! I can’t play the French-horn as 
Squire Thornhill did; but for playing second fiddle, that I don’t 
mind in the least. Indeed, you may tell the company, if you like, 
that I'm a professor of the second fiddle. You know all the per- 
formers are professors now-a-days ; and ’egad! I only wish that it 
was t’other way too, and that all professors were performers.’ 

“No, no, my dear Sir,” remonstrated Sir Titaniferous, making 
another expiring effort, without, however, like the dolphin under 
similar circumstances, assurning any beautiful colours, “not to- 
morrow, as I want Lady Georgiana to have the pleasure of first 
making your acquaintance en petit comité; and then we will make 
a party on purpose for you of agreeable people, that 1 think you 
will like.” 

‘‘Couldn’t have a party I like better. I think I saw in the 
paper that the Duchess of and Princess of dine 
with you.” 

“Why,” gasped the tortured parvenu, in almost a state of col- 
lapse, ‘‘ do—do-—you know them?” 

‘¢ Bless you,” said the relentless Mr. Phippen with well-assumed 
vulgarity, “I’ve seen them all over and over again at Madame 
‘Tussaud’s, and I should like to compare the realities with the 
imitations.” 

Poor Sir Titaniferous at this crisis would, at all events, have 
made a very suitable addition to the Chamber of Horrors, till, 
opportunely recollecting that he had only to whisper to his guests, 
and tell Lady Georgiana to do the same, that this strange por- 
sonage was another branch of the Hudson, opened for the élite of 
English society to traffic on, in order to insure him the empressées 
adulations of the whole assemblage. And, at once reassured by 
this thought, the nowveau ricke put on his gloves, turned the key 
in his tin box, and said, with an air of more than resignation, ag 
it almost amounted to empressement— 

“Then at eight to-morrow, we shall hope to see you.” 

“Oh! by the bye,” he added when he was half-way to the door, 
returning, and again laying the tin box on the table, as if it were 
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by the luckiest chance in the world that he remembered what he 
was about to say—though the truth was, from the moment he had 
finished his own business, he had been racking his brain to know 
how he should broach the subject, in the way least compromining 
to his own and his relative’s dignity ;—‘‘ by the bye, I had almost 
forgotten to ask you to do me another service—a mere trifle; but 
the fact is’’—-—~and here he again unlocked the tin box, and, 
lifting up a sort of tray, like those fitted into dressing or jewel- 
boxes, he took out from the secret recess underneath, a large 
claret-coloured morocco jewel-case, and opening it, displayed a 
necklace of large-sized brilliants and some sprays for the hair. 
‘“ Fine stones, are they not?” parenthesised Sir Titaniferous. 

“Tam neither a lapidary nor a diamond merchant; so I am no 
judge. But they appear to be so—very,” said Mr. Phippen. 

‘* Well, the fact is,” resumed the baronet, “ they belong to my 
aunt, Lady De Baskerville. Vhese are her own, and form no 
part of the family jewels. They are worth, I suppose, £4000 or 
£5000; but, like all the women in London, she speculated largely 
(and unfortunately) during the railway mania, and she has never 
been able to pull it up since. And Devey, and Hunt and Roskell, 
and a few more have become pressing, and she wants £3000 upon 
them, only for a year or two, for she is in great hopes of pene 
up a match between her youngest daughter, Lady Florinda, an 
Lord Celonby, who, you know, zs a millionnaire; and, her last 
daughter married, her expenses will be much less.”’ 

“And old enough to be the young lady’s grandfather is my 
Lord Celonby !” said Mr. Phippen, with an expression round the 
corners of his usually benevolent mouth, as if he had suddenly 
eaten wormwood; while he accompanied this expression with a 
sudden movement of his hand, that pushed the morocco case 
nearly back again to Sir Titaniferous, and tilted its glittering con- 
tents upon the table; which the latter personage perceiving, 
quietly replaced them, and said— 

“Oh! I don’t think there is much chance of the marriage taking 
place just yet, for Flo.,”’ as he delighted to call her out of her own 
and her mother’s hearing, ‘is gone out to the Crimea with De 
Baskerville, in his yacht.’ And by this, like all weak-minded 
moral cowards, who shift their ground to humour, as they think, 
the crotchet of their auditor, he only made matters worse hy the 
amendment. 

“Ah! well, I’m glad, at all events, that the young lady is not 
in electric-telegraph haste to sell herself. But as for those baubles,” 
added Mr. Phippen, nodding his head at them, as he plunged both 
his hands resolutely into the nethermost abysses of his breeches 
pockets, “‘J’m not a diamond merchant. You had better take 
them over to Emanuel Brothers, in the Minories, or, if you don’t 
like that, I wonder you don’t yourself advance the £3000 upon 
them, as you say they are worth four or five.” 
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““Why you see, my dear Sir, I’ve a delicacy ’— 

“A what ?” interrupted Mr. Phippen. 

The baronet repeated the word; whereupon the broker got up, 
walked to the window, with his hands still plunged into his pockets, 
and did not look a whistle, but executed one, which for sonorous 
distinctness might have rivalled any of Signor Pico’s. 

‘I mean,” resumed Sir Titaniferous, changing the word, “that 
T have a scruple in taking such, or indeed any, security for this 
accommodation from my aunt. You understand? It don’t look 
well to be so particular with a relation; and, indeed, I dare say 
the reason Lady De Baskerville offered me those jewels was, that 
she thought I would lend her the money without taking the dia- 
monds or the interest.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Mr. Phippen, with a vehemence which 
the occasion by no means seemed to require, “no doubt; for I 
believe my Lady De Baskerville is what the world calls a very clever 
woman. And your very clever women, like your very clever men, 
always evince their cleverness by thinking of self, and self only.” 

A shrug which,—like the Vicar of Wakefield’s “7 hope tt may be 
so, my dear’ to any of Mrs. Primrose’s ambitious prophesies,— 
might be interpreted either way as the event fell out, wag Sir 
Titaniferous’s only reply, as, gathering up the brilliants and re- 
placing them symmetrically in their compartments, he said, after a 
few seconds silence— 

“Then you will not oblige me in this matter ?” 

“ Umph !” and excavating his right hand from the gulf in which 
it was, he held it out for the diamonds, with about as much grace 
and courtesy as a bear at the Zoological Gardens demands and 
receives a biscuit, and with another ‘‘umph!” after he had con- 
templated them for some seconds, Mr. Phippen said— 

“Well, as I told you before, I’m not a diamond merchant; and 
even if I were, unless J had a pair of scales, and a woman to put 
in one of them, against these sparkling sin-traps in the other, I 
could not tell how much they were worth.” 

“ You may take my word for it they are worth full £1500 
more than I ask you to lend upon them; therefore you are perfectly 
safe in retaining them.” 

‘But if I don’t choose to retain them?” snapped Mr. Phippen, 
dropping the case on the table, as if it had been a brazier of red-hot 
coals, to which he seemed by no means inclined to play the Mutius, 
or to hecome the Sczvola. 

“Then I must only apply elsewhere,” 

“Stay! Pawning’s like marrying, for two reasons—first, because 
those who pawn, like those who marry in haste, often repent at 
leisure ; and, secondly, because—and hercin lies the greatest like- 
ness between the two barters—the pledges are seldom redeemed, 
and the gain, or the sacrifice, is sure to be allon one side; but Gad. 
so!” added he, with a laugh far from being more euphonious than 
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his previous “ umph !” “I see you don’t understand what I’m at. 
You wouldn’t have me dine with Highnesses and Royal High- 
tesses, and all the grandees in Lunnun, without rubbing up my 
manners, would you, as well as putting on my white gloves ?”’ 

“As poor Sir Titaniferous was completely mystified, and began, 
moreover, to entertain serious apprehensions that Mr. Phippen was 
a little touched in the upper story, he also entertained a passing 
womer as to who would regulate his affairs and be the trustee of 
the immense wealth of which he knew him to be possessed? And, 
as this self-put query was losing itself in doubt, his suspicions 
against Mr. Phippen’s sanity were further augmented by that gentle- 
man’s suddenly approaching his chair towards him, till their knees 
nearly touched ; looking him full in the face with those terrible 
brown lynx eyes of his aud saying, very apropos de bottes, as it 
seemed to the baronet : 

‘“‘ Pray, Sir Titaniferous, did you ever sce the ‘ Beggars’ Opera 

“ A—a—assuredly, Mr. Phippen,” said he, backing his chair 
upon the first law-of-nature principle, ‘‘ I have.” 

“Then pray do you not think that there is something very like 
taking the road with Captain Macheath, in taking a lady’s jewels 
from her ?” 

“Why, yes,” rejoined that very practical, but by no means 
maar personage, “unless you give her a good equivalent for 
them.” 

“Bravo, Sir Titaniferous! Mrs. Peachem herself could not 
have answered more sensibly, even when she was lecturing Polly so 
very sensibly about matrimony,’ laughed Mr. Phippen,; “ but you 
say those diamonds are worth full £1500 more than you ask me to 
give you on them ?” 

‘* Full that,” interposed his companion energetically. 

“Then Gad zooks, Sir! would you have me rob a lady of 
£1500 ?” 

“My dear Mr. Phippen, you are not on the highway.” 

‘““No, Sir, am not !—neither do I like such bye ways of doing 
business. Let my Lady De Baskerville keep these jewels, which 
are no longer hers, and wear them, merely signing this bond of 
indemnity, authorizing me to claim either the diamonds or the 
£3000 after the expiration of one year, whenever I shall think fit 
to do so;” and seizing a stamp and dipping a brush into a cup of 
water, that always stood on the table for that purpose, Mr. Phippen 
pounded it down at one corner of a long sheet of foolscap, which 
he forthwith filled up (but in an engrossing clerk’s hand) in the 
following form, reading out every word as he wrote it— 

‘““T, Phillip Phippen, bachelor, of the Stock Exchange, and of 
No. —, ‘Threadneedle Street, London, in the County of Middlesex, 
do hereby agree, this 29th day of May, in the year of our Lorn, 
One thousand eight hundred and fifty-five (1855), to advance, upon 
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a brilliant necklace and three brilliant head ornaments, the sum of 
three thousand pounds sterling to ——-” 
** Her Ladyship's Christian name ?”’ 

‘* Dora,” responded Sir Titaniferous. : 

“ Dora, Countess De Baskerville, widow, of No. —, Belgreve 
Square, London, in the aforesaid County of Middlesex, allowng 
her to retain in her possession and wear the said brilliants for one 
year, with the proviso that she neither injures them in any way. nor 
makes them over to any one else; and that, at the expiration of that 
year, the said Phillip Phippen, bachelor, of the Stock Exchange, 
and No. —, Threadneedle Street, London, in the County of Mtd- 
dlesex, shall have a right to demand back these monies, with five 
pe cent. interest on the same, amounting to Three thousand cne 

undred and fifty pounds sterling, or receive back the aforesaid 
brilliants from Dora, Countess De Baskerville, widow, of No. —, 
Belgrave Square, London, in the County of Middlesex, in lien of 
the same. 


i 


“PuHILtip Puippgn.” 

And, laying down the pen and taking up a hand-bell, he rang it 
loudly, whereupon Mr. Montague Sedgemore instantly appeared at 
the door with one of those snob-annihilating bows, half D’Orsay 
half dancing master, with which he was wont to come, see, and 
conquer at Cremorne and beyond—the Surrey. 

«Here, Sedgemore, witness my hand and seal.” 

And no sooner had the elegant Montague embellished the fools- 
cap with his autograph, than Mr. Phippen said— 

“Now you may go; and, tossing the document to the baronet, 
he added, ‘‘ Have the goodness to sign your name, as another wit- 
ness, just above Sedgemore’s ; and if Lady De Baskerville likes to 
append her signature to it she can have the money and the dia- 
monds, which Jatter I shall keep till I have her answer.” And 
again unlocking the iron safe he put them intoit. “‘ But you must 
let me know before half-past two, as Iam going out then, and it 
now wants ten minutes to one.” 

Well really,” said Sir Titaniferous, having unfolded his glasses 
and again read over the paper with his own eyes, ‘‘it is very hand- 
some of you to allow Lady De Baskerville tu retain the diamonds; 
but—but—the clause that she is not to injure them, or to give 
them to anyone else,—pardon me for saying so—but it is a deetle 
offensive, as if she would, my dear Sir.” 

“Whew! how do you know? I've known women destroy 
things of much more value than £4000 or £5000 worth of dia- 
monds, and give away what, in honor and honesty, they had no 
more right to give away than my Lady De Baskerville will have to 
give away those baubles when she has given me her bond for them. 
At all events, those are my terms; and I'll make no other. How- 
ever, she’s not bound to accede to them.” 
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“Oh!” rejoined Sir Titaniferous, eagerly securing the bond in 
his side-pocket, and taking up his hat in order to depart, “as I 
said before, it’s very handsome of you, very, allowing her to kecp 
tue diamonds.” 

Pooh ! I don’t see how I could do otherwise. It would be like 
taking her life, her heart, her soul; for what’s a fine lady without 
her jewels? Why, of no more value than the poorest woman in 
the land; and, indeed, some might think not of half so inuch.” 

.“T must drive fast to get to Belgrave-square and back by half- 
past two,” said the baronet, consulting his elegant little breguet, 
that might have fitted into the interstice of the very tightest 

ussian uniform, “ for it is now one.” 

“Pray,” said Mr. Phippen, taking out his own portly gold 
warming-pan to exemplify the force of contrast, ‘‘ do you call that 
sixpence hung in chains a watch ? I thought Gulliver's Travels 
were all fudge; but I suppose there really 7s such a place as 
Lilliput, where they make those things.” 

‘*Oh, my dear Sir,” said Sir Titaniferous, floundering into a 
compliment as he put on his gloves preparatory to his departure; 
“like to like. Your time is taken up in great monetary trans- 
actions, so your watch illustrates the proverb of ‘tell me your 
company and [ll tell you who you are.’ ” 

“ Proverbs, Sir,” thundered Mr. Phippen, ‘‘ though generally 
rules of wisdom, like all other rules, have their exception ; and no 
man’s way of life can lie amid the traffic of money without his 
ranking among the company he frequents, or that frequent him— 
many a scoundrel and many a blackguard. But Gop forbid these 
epidemics were so fatally infectious that he should, as a matter of 
course, become either.”’ 

Not really knowing whether Mr. Phippen meant to be personal, 
but quite convinced he was more or less rabid on this particular 
morning, the “honorable baronet” hurried his preparations, and 
the next moment sprang into his chariot, and no sooner had the 
footman given the order—“‘ Lady De Baskerville’s! and drive 
fast,” and it had driven off, at an almost beawon speed, than the 
broker, who was watching it fram his grated window, burst 
into a yell, not unlike that of a laughing hyena, as he shouted 
out— 

“Ah! there goes another instance of ‘ Honesty’s the best policy,’ 
‘Virtue rewarded,’ and all that sort of thing.” And Mr. Phippen, 
who seemed to require a sedative, having no. other at hand, re- 
mained drumming with his fingers on the window panes; that is, 
execuling that celebrated fantasia, the Devil’s tattoo with varia- 
tions, and watching the varied expressions of hope, fear, care, 
caution, triumph, aud despair of the human mosaic that was 
hurrying to and fro in the densely crowded street, till the ‘ worthy 
baronet’s”’ return, which was in an incredibly short space of time, 
considering the obstructions and difficulties that exist to prevent 
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people from getting on—more, perhaps, in the City of London 
than in any other part of the world. 

“My dear Sir!” said Sir Vitaniferous, hurrying into tlie room, ° 

“my aunt accedes to your proposition, and is most grateful to. 
rou.” 
a Ha! ha! ha!—‘ My Aunt’ grateful to ‘My Uncle !'—a peeress 
grateful to a poor devil of a broker to whom she pawns her 
jewels !—’ Egad ! it’s rich! there’s nothing like it on the stage! 
Well, I'l] take ber bond, and, as the gentleman in the play says 
about the ha‘porth of milk and the cream that was to result from 
it, Vll Jet the honor—no, the interest—accumulate ;” and, seating 
himself, he wrote a cheque for the £3000, and then, unlocking 
the iron safe, took out the diamonds, and giving them to her 
nephew, said-—~ 

“here, Sir, are my Lady De Baskerville’s jewels, and my 
cheque for the money; and now I wish youa very good morning.” 

Sir Titaniferous took the hint and his leave. 

He had no sooner driven off for the second time, than the 
broker tore open the bond and looked at it for some minutes as 
fixedly as if he had been turned to stone; then suddenly closing it 
he threw it into the iron safe, which he locked with great energy, 
and, transferring the key to his pocket, paced up and down, till, in 
one of his transits, as he passed the office-table, he seized the 
hand-bell and rang it sharply. 

The “listening slave’ immediately appeared. 

“Sedgemore ! get me a bottle of soda-water ?” 

Sedgemore disappeared in silence, but that did not prevent his 
speaking out. Mr. Phippen calling for soda-water, (he did not 
gay anything about brandy in it)—but what cow/d it mean? He 
had never done such a thing before during the five years he had 
been articled to him! Certainly his movements of late kad been 
very mysterious. Could it be possible!—and this last surmise 
obtruded itself on Mr. Sedyemore as he turned inte a neighbounng 
coffee- house in quest of the soda-water. Yes! coudd it be possible 
that Mr. Phippen, at his age, and bay-wig, was stealing a march 
upon him, and playing the Lovelace at Cremorne or ‘The 
Grecian?” ‘There was no knowing ; and Miss Susannah Simmons, 
a young lady of great sensibility and shrewdness, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at the Rosherville Gardens, had assured him, 
only on the previous Monday, that “ Them elderly gents was always 
the worst ;” and surely Susannah ought to know about the elders? 
“Ugh! if I thought so, and could only catch him out,” mused 
the moral Montague, grinding his teeth and wringing the neck of 
the soda-water boitle, which luckily was not a chicken, “ wouldn't 
J ———— ?”” but whatever Mr. Sedyemore would have done was 
opportunely, or jnopportuncly, prevented by the sudden popping 
of the soda-water cork, and the contents of the bottle flying up 
into his face and all over his shirt-front, which considerably damped 
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his ardour and cooled his courage, without, however, allaying his 
suspicions, which were, on the contrary, rather increased by the 
Anacreontic manner in which Mr. Phippen  berao another bottle 
of soda-water he had at length succeeded in bringing to him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH MANY 8TRANGE OCCURRENCES TAKE PLACE; 
SOME OF A NATURE SUFFICIENTLY MYSTERIOUS TO 
HAVE INCREASED MR. SEDGEMORE’S SUSPICIONS, AND 
SUFFICIENTLY EQUIVOCAL TO HAVE CONFIRMED MISS 
SUSANNAILL SIMMONS’ THEORY OF ELDERLY GENTOLOGY ; 
MORE ESPECIALLY AS THE SEQUEL PROVES, THAT 
THERE IS NO FIRE WITHOUT SMOKE, ANY MORE THAN 
NO SMOKE WITHODT FIRE. 


Ir is in vain to decry hero-worship as long as the decriers confine 
their labours to Japidating and trampling those who have been 
born idols or chiselled by the great sculptor, Destiny, out of the 
quarries of time merely to mould others of the coarsest and com- 
monest clay and stick them in the places of the former, thus con- 
verting a Pantheon into a bear-ward. And therefore it is, that 
though no great admirer of Mr. Charles Dickens in general, or of 
any of that wide-spread clique, the Humbuyences, to which he 
belongs, yet one of his works we always did and ever shall admire 
exceedingly We allude to his ‘ Oliver ‘T'wist,” a fiction which, 
for good feeling, utility, and truth, gains considerably by being 
compared with Mr. ‘Thomas Carlyle’s fiction of ‘ Oliver ‘T'wiste, or 
‘'wisted Oliver.” All nen write, more or less, from their own 
sympathies ; but though a steady omnipresence of self, and a suc- 
cessful though unwarrantable ambition, bulwarked by extreme 
personal moroseness, may have found at once a chronicler and a 
panegyrist in Mr. Carlyle, there will always, as posterity grows 
older, be an increasing majority of impartial historic analyzers, 
who will think of Oliver the Usurper as even his favourite daugh- 
ter, puor Frances Cromwell, did, which true bill she has left on 
record in that touching letter of hers to her lover, Charles Waller, 
the Protector’s Chaplain; where, after saying how often and how 
vainly she had tried to reason herself out vf her love for him by 
calling in pride to remind her of her superior station, she adds: 
‘* But conscience insinuates that I had no right to the station I 
held; and that the respect I received from all ranks of people was 
the effect of fear. It convinced me that the former was gained by 
an unjust usurpation aud eruelly, and the latter would most un- 
questionably diminish in proportion as the power of my father 
declined ; consequently, that the violent difference that ] imagined 
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to subsist between our respective stations was purely imaginary 
Besides, the conduct of the Protector to you convinced me that 
even ambition did not think it beneath its dignity to be intimate 
with merit. Then I would recollect the fascinating charms of your 
conversation and the graces of your mind, polished to the highest 
degree of literary splendour. ‘These circumstances united to show 
me how vain it was to attempt my cure by having recourse to 
pride, and I therefore gave it up.” 

Poor Frances Cromwell! poor Charles Waller! Child and Chap- 
lain, ye were alike but stumblingblocks, to be kicked aside and 
trampled down in the path of Mr. Carlyle’s great man, whose 
whole career strongly tempts one to believe the curious story nar- 
rated so circumstantially by Echard, of Cromwell (on the eve of 
the Battle of Worcester) meeting by appointment the old Gentleman 
in the wood, and there entering into indentures with him for the 
exact number of years his power and life lasted; though Oliver 
tried hard for an extension of the Roland he had received. But 
the nameless Personage was inexorable, and drove a stringent bar- 
gain. Now, what inclines me to a belief in this legend is, that 
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But to return to the two fictions of the two Olivers. Having 
stated in what consists their difference, it is but right to point out 
in what they resemble each other, “ and the like,” if, indeed, it be 
not objected that nullum simele guod idem est; for the idiosyncracy 
of Mr. Dickens’s Oliver is, that he is ‘always asking for ‘‘ more ;” 
whereas Mr. Carlyle’s Oliver, scorning alike parochial and parlia- 
mentary convenances, is always helping himself tomore! Monsieur 
de Montalembert has been kind enough, after having imagined the 
present of England, to predict its future—a sure sign that the gifted 
and exceedingly amiable foreigner has not been admitted to 
Madame La Grande Bretagne’s petit lever, or he might also have 
predicted that Aer future, compared with the onward march of 
other nations, cannot be so very brilliant after all, unless she has 
that terrible triple cancer of social, literary, and political HumMBUG 
from which she is now suffering first skilfully operated on, How- 
ever, let us leave both the “ high-level sewer’ and the “ low-level 
sewer, and return to our own more immediate business, first candidly 
confessing that this preliminary flourish of trumpets from Naseby 
to Cheney-row, and from the Commonwealth to the Empire, was 
wholly and solely to usher in the incontrovertible remark that hero- 
worship never can be put down, as long as one man shall have a 
single brain in his head, a single glow in his heart, an inch more 
in hig mind, and, above all, a shilling more in his pocket, than 
another. And to prove how deep-rooted it is as a social institution, 
it is by no means a see-saw, upped, and downed, at two extreme 
ends, with “a deal” of vacancy between them; but has a sliding 
scale, from kings to kangaroos, from thinkers to tinkers, from 
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conquerors to convicts, from orators to organ-players, from singers 
to sinners, from Memnon to mummies, and from Cadmus to cads. 
And it so happened that Mr. Phippen was the hero of the latter 
fraternity ; but, alas! what hero can invariably ‘“ behave as such,” 
and act up to his worship, and not occasionally skip and go on 
like a mere ordinary mortal, as if nothing was expected from him? 
And so it was, we are sorry to say, with Mr. Phippen on the day 
he sallied out after having swallowed that unusual bottle of soda- 
water which Mr. Sedgemore had brought him. Immediately after 
he left his office, but did not leave a single order, nay, more, he 
did not utter even a word; and, silent drinking being a thing 
that Mr. Sedgemore was totally unaccustomed to, of course he did 
not know what inferences to draw from it; so he sat down and 
drew a profile of Miss Susannah Simmons on Mr. Phippen’s blot- 
ting-paper, accompanying the sketch by the sister art of music, as 
travestied in ‘‘ Villikins and his Dinah,” till he came to the “cold 
pison,” when, bursting into a fine strain of energetic prose, he 
flung down the pen, exclaiming — 

“ Blowed if that bottle of soda-water ain't ’most as bad to me!” 

Meanwhile Mr. Phippen, totally unconscious of the conjectures 
his unwonted potations were giving rise to, pursued his way west- 
ward down ‘hreadneedle-street, regardless of the innumerable 
overtures made to him from high places, of “ Brompton?” “ Hox- 
ford-street?” ‘‘Paddington, Sir?” or the beavers that were 
touched to him, which, indeed, alinost amounted to a ‘‘ testimonial” 
from ‘¢ The Old Hats Club;” but still Mr. Phippen shot on, 
regardless of it all, till the tongues between the dragons’ teeth of 
the cads rose yp in arms, and on and on, from first to last, might 
have been heard this one hope of many voices— 

“Tsay, Bill! I hope as that ‘ere jolly old cove ain't been a con- 
sulting ou none of them there quack doctors, and they’ve been a 
telling on him to walk for his ’ealth, and such like ?”’ 

If such were the case, all we can say is, that Mr. Phippen was 
following the prescription most zealously; for his pace was of that 
accelerated description that those who had leisure to think, and 
thoughts to spare from their own affairs, arrived at the (to them) 
satisfactory conclusion that the old gentleman was walking for a 
wager, and that if he only continued, as he was doing, to act up 
to ‘Old Rapid’s” advice, and “push on and keep moving,” he 
would certainly win it. And he did push on till he reached 
Oxford-street, where he stopped, took off his hat for a few seconds, 
and drew a long breath, after which he turned into “‘ Mart’s,” the 
large fruit-shop, selected a couple of dozen of very fine oranges, 
and, further gave half-a-guinea for a not very large basket of 
strawberries; but if the basket was not large, the strawberries 
were; and he capped this extravagance with a couple of pounds of 
hothouse grapes, and half-a-dozen apricots, for which latter he 
paid twelve shillings. When they were all packed in one long, 
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boat-shaped basket, and embowered in a perfect vineyard of fresh 
vine leaves, Mr. Phippen was seized with a fit of admiration. 

‘’Pon my life,” said he, “ that looks very rural and pretty!” _ 

* Won't you try one, Sir?” said the smiling shopman, handing 
him another circular basket of apricots. 

‘“Much odleeyed to you, not any I thank you. J’m like the 
daws, cherries are my fruit. Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘Vin sorry, Sir, we haven't any cherries yet.” 

“What? no ‘Cherry ripe! cherry ripe! ripe, I cry,’ eh !—well 
give my compliments to the blossoms and tell them to make haste, 
will you? And also I shall be much obleeged to you to let some 
one call a cab for me; but to mind the horse is a good one, and 
fresh, as he'll have to go about twelve miles there and back.” 

When the cab came, and it, the horse, and the driver had 
undergone Mr. Phippen’s scrutiny, and received his approval, and 
the basket of fruit had been put into it, he himself got in, telling 
the cabman that he wanted to go to Brentford, but not into the 
town, nor to the Three Kings, but that he was on the Chiswick 
side to turn down a lane, called Wazeltree-lane, and then he (Mr. 
Phippen) would stop him and tell him where to go. 

“‘ But first of all,” added he, “stop at a saddler’s, where they sell 
lady’s whips and dandy dog-collars, something natty and smart. 
I don’t want a collar for a bull-dog, nora muzzle for a bear. Now 

oon!” 

And with a wave of his hand and a “ good day” to the bowing 
shopman, Mr. Phippen leant back, elongated his feet, and drove 
off, but soon had to rouse himself from his dolce far niente by the 
stoppage of the vehicle at the saddler’s, where he alighted; the 
saddler having, as he saw him do so through his shop window, 
hastily put, en evidence, a large, solid, substantial, well-worked, 
rather dear, and noé the latest-fashioned saddle; thinking, from 
the appearance of this new customer, that that would be the very 
thing to suit him, and so he should get rid of it at last. But this 
was only another instance of the folly of judging from appearances, 
as Mr. Phippen's very first words dispelled the illusion, for he 
said, looking round the shop— 

‘“T want a small dog-collar, something light and pretty. Ah! 
there’s the sort of thing—that red morocco one with the silver 
plate upon it.” 

“It’s not real silver, Sir,” said the man, handing it to him: 
“ but I could have a real silver plate put on it, if you wish it?” 

“No, this will do very well,” replied Mr. Phippen, examining 
it; ‘but do you ever put any bells to these sort of collars, little 
round bells perforated ?”’ | 

“Oh, yes, Sir, frequently !”” and the saddler opened a drawer 
and produced a box of bells of various sizes. 

‘Ah, these are the very things! Just be so good as to hang 
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three of them to this collar. I suppose it would take too long a 
time to have a name engraved on the plate?” 

‘Depends entirely, Sir, upon the length of it—that is, the 
number of letters; but a name and address could be done in an 
hour.” 

“T don’t want an address, only a name of three letters—T.1I.M.”’ 

“Oh! that I can get done for you in five minutes, Sir, at the 
silversmith’s next door.” 

“Can you? Then I'll take this collar.” 

“hank you, Sir.” 

“ How much is it?” 

With the bells it will be five shillings, Sir; and the engraving 
I suppose sixpence more. I'll just step in with it myself.” 

‘‘Qh, stop! there’s no difference, I suppose, in the fashion of 
dogs’ and cats’ collars?” 

“None whatever, Sir, except,” added the man, smiling, “I 
should think it was quite a rise in hfe for a cat to wear a dog’s 
collar.” 

“Rise in life! ’Egad! a cunning cat has twenty to an honest 
dog’s one. You never heard of a dog upona house-top, did you?” 
_ “ Why, no, Sir.” 

** Well, there it is.” 

The saddler almost instantly returned, saying the collar would 
be sent in in less than five minutes; and as he again took up his 
position behind the counter he thought he might, like an over- 
tired rider, as well make an effort to get off his saddle, so, laying 
his hand upon the pommel, he called Mr. Phippen’s attention to 
it by saying— 

“A very superior article this, Sir; Pll venture to say better 
made goods could not be bought.” 

“JT don’t doubt it; but I don’t keep horses, and you know, a 
saddle’s no use unless one can get the right horse to put it on.” 

“Oh! beg your pardon, Sir; perhaps you will do me the favour 
of taking a few of my cards, in case you should know of any 
gentlemen who mighi require anything in my way?” 

“With all my heart, Mr. Leatherbey,” said he, reading the card. 

“ Much obliged to you, Sir.” 

And asa shop-boy from the silversmith’s next door now brought 
in the collar, Mr. Phippen transferred the silver-paper packet to 
his pocket, saying— 

“Good day, Mr. Leather.” 

‘* Leatherbey, Sir,” corrected the latter. 

‘Ah, Leatherbey! So itis. ‘Egad! they say there's nothing 
aa leather ; and that’s the way, I suppose, that I made the mis- 
take.” . 

“No offence, Sir,” bowed Mr. Leatherbey, as he himself shut 
to the cab door, when once more Mr. Phippen found himself en 
roude for Brentford; and the first green lane they turned down 
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from Bayswater to cut across to Kensington, he began to enjoy the 
drive, as there was a perfect firmament of primroses and violets 
peeping out of the hedges, while the bridal May above them-— 


“ Balmed soft, like an angel’s blessing, 
Through the ambient summer air.” 


There are some natures so patented by Heaven that no evil 
contacts can corrupt, no prosperity parch, no wealth warp, no 
misfortunes mildew, or no ingratitude harden them, and from 
whose elastic verdure, let fate’s storms and whirlwinds beat upon 
them as they may, those unobtrusive moral daisies—kind thoughts 
and acte—are still ever springing. Such a nature was Phillip 
Phippen’s; and to all such, to return to the woods and fields, 
hear the greetings of the birds, and inhale the breath of the 
flowers, is to feel among their true kindred, who are incapable of 
the cruelttes and treacheries of human relations, or the neglect, the 
cowardice, or the hollowness of human friends (?). Such natures 
are generally tried in many furnaces ; but shall they not be purified 
at last to whom Gop has spoken in adversity and in prosperity, 
by the empty cup and the broken cistern, by the full one and the 
flowing fountain—and in many voices, low and loud, having a 
providence in each and all—shall they, not more than others, be 
able to put aside the veil of beauty He has hung between Heaven 
and Earth, and look up, through the humblest of created flowers, 
to those glorious regions of uncreated light where He, the living 
Gop, “inhabiteth the praises of eternity?” 

But of all these furnaces there is none so fiery as that of 
memory, whose relentless branding-irons are ever ready to sear 
the heart and brain for some gaud of hope or happiness pilfered in 
youth, but dearly expiated through long after-years. And through 
this furnace and under this ordeal the old man seemed now passing, 
for in going through a narrow lane, the luxuriant boughs of the 
woodbine and hawthorn forced a passage through the window: 
Phillip Phippen broke off a branch of the latter, and for a moment, 
as he buried his face in it, appeared to revel in its delicious perfume ; 
but when at length he held it at a little distance from him, and be- 
gan to contemplate the delicate tracery of its fairy-hke flowers, 
and the cool, bowery look of its green varnished leaves, a thorn 
ran into his finger. 

“Ab?” he exclaimed, flinging the branch from him out of the 
window, “ always the same ;—fair, sweet, alluring and treacherous! 
Foo]! to be pierced by you a second time, and in my old age too.” 

And leaning back he pulled his hat over his eyes, folded his 
arms, and appeared to he sleeping. Perhaps he was! 

* * * * ww 


“‘ Beg your pardon, Sir, but this is Hazeltree-lane,” said the cab- 
man, stopping and alighting about three-quarters of an hour after 
Mr. Phippen had thrown the spray of hawthorn out of the window. 
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“Oh, is it?’ said he, rousing himself, ‘weil, let mg out, and 
youn may go on to Brentford, cabby, and bait your Morse; but 
bs here—let me see, it’s now a quarter to five—then be here at a 
quarter to nine exactly, and wait till I comme. What's your 
number ?—947.”’ 

“ Very good, Sir, a quarter before nine. ‘Take this here basket 
with you, Sir, or leave it in the cab?” 

“No, no, give it to me. ‘Egad! a pretty thing if I had for- 
gotten them after bringing them all this way.” And so saying, 
Mr. Phippen tucked the long basket under his arm, and proceeded 
up the lane, till suddenly stopping and looking abeut him, he 
uttered the following soliloquy, which might indeed have occasioned 
Mr. Sedgemore to form far more compromising conjectures than 
ever the soda-water had done. 

**’Gad! I haven’t brought her last letter; but I am sure she 
said Hazeltree Lane, and that I was to go on till J came to where 
three roads met, when I should see a public-house, and I was to 
inquire there the way to Hazeltree Cottage ; but that if she could 
possibly get away from her mother, she’d come and meet me. ’Pon 
my life it’s funny too to take a house and not know where it is. 
Well, never mind, as long as she and they all are happy and com- 
fortable, though 1 suppose Bob’s at school. I wish 1 could have 
come down here before, when I sent Sarah Nash to get the place 
ready for them, for it is awkward not to know one's way to the 
house one’s going to; well, it can’t be helped, | must only do as 
she said, and go on till I come to the public-house.”’ 

To which ten minutes more walking brought him. 

“ Publie-house, indeed!” said he, looking up at a fine stuccoed, 
flat-roofed house, with small stone balconies to the windows, and 
a portico to the door, on the top of which were two tubs, containing 
American aloes; while all the windows had French blinds to them. 
The house itself standing in a large space, with a fine red gravel 
sweep by which to approach it, while through a half-open door, on 
the left hand side, was ihe vista of a large leafy garden, with a 
bowling-green and the Thames bounding it, like a silver fillet be- 


yond, From the centre of the portico hung the sign, which an- 
nounced itself as— 


“THE FOUR ALLS, 
BY THOMAS LEVENS, 


Wines Neat as Imported—Home-Brewed Beer, To he drunk on 
the Premises.” 


The Four Alls were pourtrayed by the artist in a board divided 
into four compartments, something (with the exception of the 
painting) after the style of Parmagiano’s early pictures. In one 
of these squares was represented the Church, symbolized by a 
church with a large extinguisher for a steeple, and a clergyman in 
a white surplice conducting, with a jaunty air, through the church- 
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yard a hagpy pair to the Hymeneal altar. In the next compart- 
ment, the™state was exemplified by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
in her coronation robes, holding a sceptre, which had a strong 
family likeness to a drumstick, while the Dick Tinto, having flushed 
her Majesty’s face ‘‘ with a purple grace,” gave her the appearance 
of having au pied de la lettre obeyed the last line of the legend on 
Mr. Levens's sign. The third solid square was intended as a 
homage to the Army, and was, consequently, illustrated hy a light 
infantry soldier spitting a Russian on his bayonet, as he might have 
done a Jark, and apparently carrying him home for his supper. 
And then, last, though not least, came the Agricultural Interest, 
pathetically set forth by a field groaning with waving corn, and a 
farmer groaning with fat, eyeing it like a rogue in grain, while a 
celebrated Protectionist leadcr (and here the hkeness was striking), 
looking 
** Like hungry Jew in wilderness, 
Rejoicing v’er his manna,’ 


was talking to, and apparently chaffing him. 

‘ Public-house, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Phippen, as he looked 
from the house to the sign, and from the sign to the house; 
‘‘ there’s no such vulgarity to be found now-a-days. I only wonder 
that on the dogs’-meat barrows they don’t inscribe, in gold lettera— 


‘DOGS -MEAT ESTABLISHMENT, 


and upon rat-traps and mouse-traps— 
‘VERMIN ESTABLISHMENT.’ 


But I don’t see a soul about this fine place, and all the doors and 
windows are open. I suppose they are all playing at bowls. ‘The 
proverb says ‘Those who play at bowls must expect rubbers;’ but, 
‘egad! I think Mr. Thomas Levens may expect robbers, if he 
leaves all his house open in this way, and no one to Jook after it. 
At all events I'll go in and see if there is a bell in the house, by 
which I can make anybody hear.” 

And so saying, he walked into the bar, which had every token 
of having been recently and numerously filled, to judge by the 
innumerable tumblers with teaspoons in them, redolent of, and 
still containing remnants of, gin and brandy-and-water, and the 
strewed fag-ends of cigars. However, at that moment it was per- 
fectly empty ; but as Mr. Phippen put up his glasses and looked 
around, his eye was attracted by a gilt frame over the mantel-piece, 
containing a paper printed in gold letters, and elaborately embel- 
lished with wreaths of roses and forget-me-nots, tied with blue 
true lovers’ knots, something after the fashion of “ freedoms of 
cities,” only minus the gold box. As the glare of the afternoon 
sun cast false shadows on these gilded letters, Mr. Phippen, as 
there was nobody there to ask him to take a chair, took one with. 
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out being asked, and standing up upon it, he read the following 
announcement :—* 
“* November, 1804. 

‘Qn the 15th instant, at Croydon, Surrey, aged 56, Mr. Thomas 
Levens, many years Clerk of the Parish there. Some few years 
baek, having a very numerous family, he filled the following offices 
in Croydon and its neighbourhood to maintain them: he was 
Parish clerk, barber and publican, having many years kept the 
White Horse, on Dubbin-hill, near the church; provided musick 
for dinners, balls, &c., &c.; taught the psalmody at home or 
abroad; was head-borough and bum-bailiff to the Court of Con- 
science; and many years one of the Wardens of the Royal Meck- 
lenburg Freemasons’ lodge at Croydon. He was a thorough good- 
natured man; well respected; has left a large family, and taught 
the violin, flute, bassoon, and French-horn.” 

“Umph; I’ve seen worse pedigrees and worse epitaphs too,” 
said Mr. Phippen, descending from his chair; “but L wonder 
which of these numerous functions the present incumbent is away 
fulfilling, and all his people apparently helping him. I don’t see 
a French-horn here, or ‘egad I'd have a blow upon it, as practice. 
for Sir Titaniferous’s dinner-party to-morrow—ha! ha! ha! But 
T must find a bell, or something to make them hear, for I can’t stay 
here all day;” and still, holding his glasses to his eyes, he walked 
ont into the passage, and at the further end of it found a range of 
some cight or nine bells; and underneath each, against the wall, 
on little oval white China plates, in black letters, were Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; but the tenth, instead of a figure, had a larger 
plate, with “‘jire bel/” inseribed upon it; and a bell-pull, suspended. 
from it, with a large egg-shaped piece of Derbyshire spar attached: 
to it for a handle. 

“ The very thing!” cried Mr. Phippen, and depositing his basket: 
of fruit on a chair, he seized the marble egg with both hands, and’ 
began ringing away as vigorously as he had seen ringers do ina 
belfry when a triple bob major was required. He was getting very 
warm from his exertions; but he had not to ring long, for pre- 
sently came rushing in, like a human Niagara, all the people from 
the bowling-green—men, women, children, and dogs—screaming ! 
swearing! talking! barking! headed by the landlord, a burly red- 
faced man in a white apron, suffering apparently from asthma, so 
that he seemed to be making ineffectual attempts to blow his pro- 
genitor’s flute, bassoon, and French-horn, all at once. At length 
he panted out— 

“Where! where! where is the fire?” and Mr. Phippen’s languid 
appearance, leaning against the bannister, and fanning himself with 
his hat, confirmed the illusion. 


* This is extracted verbatim from the Obituary in “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for November, 1804, 
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“No! no!” said he, as soon as he himself had recovered suffi- 
cient breath from his exertions to speak; “there's no fire. Ah! 
get mea glass of water?” 

“A glassof water! Ring the fire-bell for a glass of water!—and 
ring it, too, as if all London was on fire, Sir. I don’t care who 

ouare; but you arezo gentleman! Gentlemen don’t come into a 
hodies like this to call for a glass of water. Glass of water, indeed! 
And above all, they don't ring the fire-bell to order it!—water, 
indeed. If you want water, there's the ‘Thames ; and it’s a pity 
but what you'd been soused in it before you had come into a re- 
spectable house and frightened females as you have done. Look 
at Mrs. Levens, Sir—the state she and her cap are in. Had this 
happened twenty-five years ago, Sir, it might have caused her 
death, and that of my son, Sir; and—and——.” But here Mr. 
Levens was so choked with passion that it requires another chapter 
to give it vent. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A LONG CHAPTER, IN WHICH A SHORT EPISODE OF A LONG 
TISSUE OF INFAMY 18 RECORDED, BY ONE WHO REFUSED 
TO JOIN IN IT. 


Havinea been so particularly ordered to look at Mrs. Levens and 
her cap, to which Mr. Levens, with the trembling fore-finyer of his 
right hand was still pointing, Mr. Phippen raised his eyes, and 
slowly turned his head in that direction, but very much with the 
cowed look of an old pointer, under the shadow of a raised cane, 
when he is told to look at the bone he has purloined, the article of 
wearing apparel he has torn, or any other misdemeanor he may 
have committed. But even when he ventured upon a more 
assured stare, he was not much the wiser for what he saw, as, in 
the first place, Mr. Phippen was no judge of millinery, and did not 
even affect to be so; therefore, although Mrs. Levens’ tap, with 
its weeping willows of green and pink satin ribbon, was hind part 
before, Ae did not see anything remarkable in that circumstance, 
but only concluded that, as it wag the fashion to wear bonncts on 
the shoulders, it was also the fashion tc wear caps in an inverse 
style. And in the next place, although Mrs. Levens was kicking 
vigorously—rather too much so he thought, considering the part 
she was representing was that of a fainting lady—still, as he had 
told Mr. Leatherbey, not keeping horses, he was no judge of kick- 
ing any more than of millinery—therefore, what struck him as the 
most peculiar incident with regard to Mrs. Levens’ situation was, 
that all this muscular restiveness was taking place in the arms of a 
tall mildewed-looking young man, of a cadaverous complexion, and 
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lank black hair and mustachios, and as Mrs. Levens was exceed- 
ingly fat and short this young gentleman had the greatest possible 
difficulty in preventing the globular mass intrusted to his protec- 
tion from rolling out of his arms on to the floor. Now it was not 
so much this graphic illustration of multum in parvo even that 
puzzled Mr. V’hippen; but (to use the expression of his own 
thought) ‘‘ what part in the play this young man acted?” Was it 
chance that had caused him to be so heavy-laden, or was 
Mr. Levens’s family conducted upon the same principles as Mon- 
steur Crepin’s ; and was this spider in mustachios the tutor; and 
just as Mrs. Levens was beginning to understand his system, was 
18 going to be dismissed ?—and was this the real flame which the 
ringing of the fire-bell had caused to burst forth. Amid so much 
that was vague and vapour a glimmering of the truth, like a ray of 
sunshine piercing through a fog, at length illumed his under- 
standing, and he became fully sensible that he had caused a great 
hubbub, and that some sort of reparation was due to those people, 
or at all events was expected by them; so, taking out his purse 
and abstracting from it a five-pound note, which simple act alone, 
irrespective of its ultimate destination, acted as a charm in allay- 
ing Mr. Levens’s choler and abating Mrs. Levens’s kicks; but, 
having returned the purse to his pocket, and taken the bank-note 
gingerly between his finger and thumb, Mr. Phippen approached 
Mrs, Levens, and, with innumeruble bows, said— 

‘“?Pon my lite, ma’am, I’m sorry to have occasioned you so much 
alarm, and if you'll allow me Vl) explain how the whole thing 
occurred ; only first of all, you know, ma’am, at every fire the first 
engine that arrives receives five pounds, so do me the favour of 
getting a new cap, as I see I’ve been the cause of bringing yours 
to play all over this young gentleman’s shoulders ;’—a mode of pro- 
ceeding which Mr. Phippen found very successful. 

* Oh! Sir,” said Mrs. Levens, reviving rapidly under the mag- 
netic contact of the crisp silver-paper, “you're very good, I’m 
sure; but there’s no cecasion for ¢hat.” 

There never is when you give or pay money; it is only when 
you have not the power of doing either, that you should do so 
becomes an imperious necessity, which must be enforced. 

Here Mr. Levens himself rolled over, like a spring tide of the 
Pacific Ocean, to join the group, and add his intreaties to his wife’s, 
that the gentleman would not think any more of the matter. But 
the inob, wha had received no such good reasons for satisfaction, 
still besieged the door, which presented a curious assortment of 
noses end chins, that, being elevated by the tip-toes of their 
owners, flung back their hats upon their shoulders, so that they 
appeared like a servile imitation of the women’s bonnets, till 
Mr. Levens, being himself now perfectly satisfied, had no idea of 
pandering to such vulgar and obtrusive curiosity; so seizing a 
.tankard, which, though in reality empty, was supposed by the 
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spectators to be full, he advanced towards the door, and raising it, 
while he backed his hand to a level with his right ear, as if about to 
hurl it amid the assembled crowd, he said in an authoritative voice, 
which must have been an heirloom from the time his father was 
bailiff to the Court of Conscience— 

“Come, be off; will you? There’s no fire; it’s only a gentle- 
man that rang the fire-bell for a lark.” 

And in a second this produced the effect of dispersing the mob, 
so that only the Aabituds, or those who were bre(a)d to the bar, 
and could afford to pay their way, remained to form a select circle 
round the landlord and Mr. Phippen, while the latter favoured 
them with the particulars of his invasion of 


“THE FOUR ALLS.” 


“It was, as you very justly remark, Sir,” said Mr. Levens, now 
mild and sweet as a glass of his own milk-punch, “ most imprudent 
for us all to leave the house without a soul in it; for, instead of 
being a gentleman like yourself, who is a gentleman—(what a 
Janus Mr. Phippen must have been! since ten minutes before he 
was no gentleman ; however, it only shows how cheap and plenti- 
ful (?) gentlemen are, since five pounds can make one)—it might 
just as well have been some burglar or ticket-of-leave man. For 
myself, Sir, L should have enjoyed the joke of your ringing the 
fire-bell exceedingly, had it not been for Mrs. Levens; but she’s 
extremely nervous and delicate, as you see, Sir.” 

Mr. Phippen looked about, aad seeing a larder with a glass 
window, behind which were two cold roast chickens, a tongue, and 
some custards and jellies, he concluded that it was there Mrs. 
Levens kept her delicacies. 

‘In fact, Sir,” continued Mr. Levens, lowering his voice, though 
by no means so much as to be inaudible below the bar, ‘I’m sorry 
to say Mrs. Levens has always had dreadful confinements, which 
have greatly shattered her nerves—frightful times!—My son, 
Sir!” and here Mr. Levens pointed to the moustachios, as if to 
adduce an indisputable confirmation of the last announcement. 
‘* But what carried us all away was to see a boat-race, Sir; and we 
thought we should not be gone five minutes.” 

“Well,” laughed Mr. Phippen, “it would have been too bad if 
our house fad been burnt down, since you went for the water 
efore even the alarm of fire was given.” 

And Mr. Levens laughed, and Mrs. Levens laughed; Mr. Tom 
Levens (that consistent result of one of Mrs. Levens’s “ frightful 
times’’) did not laugh, but he smiled, which was a great deal for 
him to do, and twirled his moustache; in short, we very much 
doubt, if Mr. Phippen had not possessed a five-pound note in the 
world (though the process would then certainly have been slower), 
whether he would not have equally conciliated the Levens family ; 
for good temper is a natural good breeding, which, to all reason- 
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able persons, is more acceptable than that which is artificial; as, 
on the contrary, the politeness of an ill-tempered man or woman 
has in it something repelling, for it is hypocrisy added to malignity. 
But Mr. Phippen, being determined to follow up the conquest he 
had evidently made, said— 

‘Be so good, Mr. Levens, as to Jet me have a bottle of your 
sherry; and,” added he, timidly, having seen that water was not 
popular in that house, “some very cold water.” 

ut water, like many equally weak things, depends upon what 
company it is in, to be either deen aed or thought a great deal of. 
And so ordered, and under the auspices of a whole bottle of sherry, 
it 2ow rose like an inundation in Mr. Levens’ estimation. 

‘Directly, Sir! You shall have the best bottle in my cellar ; 
and I think I may say, though, perhaps, J ought no? to say it, that 
I can give you as good a bottle of sherry as any man in England. 
It is some that my father had given him by the Grand Master of 
the Mecklenburg Lodge, when he was bailiff to the Court of 
Conscience, and it was bottled the very day the Prince of Wales, 
that is, His late Majesty, George the Fourth, was born, Sir; in 
fact, it’s wine 1 don’t generally sell. This way, if you please, Sir! 
There’s a cool parlour, which you can have to yourself. ‘Tom (to 
the inoustachios) see that the shutters are open in No. 3. Here, 
Phoebe! you go to the pump for a jug of fresh water; take the 
glass jug; and be sure that you pump a good lot of water before 
iD fill the jug, that it may be very cold.’ And so saying. Mr. 

evens ushered Mr, Phippen into the parlour, while he went down 
into the cellar to excavate from its cobwebs a bottle of the yellow- 
sealed vino puro dv Xeres of the Mecklenburg Masonic Lodge. 

Mr. Phippen seated himself in a Windsor arm-chair at a small 
roung table near the open window (about which Mr. Tom Levens 
continued to hover, doing something to the blind that was not 
imperative), so that when Mr. Levens, senior, returned simul- 
tancously with ‘* Phoebe,”. and the latter placed a small tray with 
the jug of water and one tumbler and one wine-glass before him, 
Mr. Phippen, who had never read any novels but Smollet’s and 
Fielding’s; ‘The Vicar of Wakefield;” the original edition of 
“Tristram Shandy,” and ‘The Spiritual Quixote,” took it for 
granted that it was a thing as regular as the bill, to ask the Jand- 
lord to share in any potations in which a traveller—whether bond 

Jide or otherwise—might indulge; so, seeing the inhospitable pro- 
vision of glasses, he said to the Hebe of “ ‘The Four Alls”— 

“ My goad girl, bring a couple more wine-glasses.” 

An order which Phoebe having obeyed, with her usual prompti- 
tude in attending to similar requests, Mr. Phippen filled them, 
inviting Mr, Levens and his son to join him ina toast he begged 
leave to propose— 

* Which is, landlord, May your alarm-hell never be runy from 
any greater necessity than it was to-day!” 

G 
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“ You are very good, Sir. I’m sureL hope not; and [ also hope 
you'll kindly excuse the mistake I made in my hurry and fright of 
speaking to you in the manner I did.” 

“ All very natural, Mr. Levens; for when fire and water meet 
they are sure to produce a hiss; and as I brought you up from the 
water that is the least I could expect for my fire. But I’m sur- 
prised, having read that very creditable account of—your father, I 
presume—over the mantel-piece in the bar, to find you settled in 
this part of the world.” 

“Well, Sir, so are many people; for I may say that my father’s 
son might have done ’most anything, or had ’most anything in 
Croydon; but the fact is, Sir, Mrs. Levens being of a great Brent- 
ford family— 

“The ‘ Buttons,’ I suppose?” put in Mr. Phippen, wishing 
Ne be perhaps, pardonable vanity, to show his topographical know- 

edge. 

“No, Sir, the ‘ Hooks;’ I thought it only right to consult the 
wishes of her relations and settle here.”’ 

** Quite right, Sir. Pray let me offer you another glass of your 
capital sherry; don't know that I ever tasted better, really.” 

Mr. Levens excused himself, thinking he could finish the bottle 
when his guest was gone; but Mr. Tom Levens, having no such 
future in view, “ seized the present and lived to-day ;” that is, took 
the second glass. 

‘*Come, come, to drink Mrs. Levens’ health,’ persuaded Mr. 
Phippen, blandly replenishing the landlord’s glass, ‘‘as you used 
to do, I have no doubt, in the days of your courtship. Most 
young men that are worth having are generally hooked ; but seeing 
what a loving couple you still appear to be, ‘egad! you must 
have been regularly hooked-and-eyed together—ha! ha! ha!” 
Mr. Phippen taking the initiative in laughing at his own execrable 

un, which, however, was loudly echoed by Mr. Levens, senior ; 
ut Mr. Tom Levens, who seemed to think it was no joke, 
swallowed the sherry instead, 

* And pray,” said Mr. Phippen, “ which of his grandfather’s— 
I mean his paternal grandfather’s—numerous and all equally 
meritorious avocations does your son follow?” 

“None, Sir; for his grandfather Hook dealt in second-hand 
books and for many years did all the printing of the hand-bills 
and such hike in and about Brentford, and, indeed, I may say, as 
far as Turnham Green; so it was his wish, and also my wife’s, 
that he should be in the literwiry line, for which he’s had a frst- 
rate education.” 

“ Oh. indeed! Then you are an author, Sir?” said Mr. Phippen, 
turning suddenly round to Mr. Tom Levens, with a great increase 
of respect in lis manner. 

“Not ewaetly, Sir,” replied that young gentleman, looking 
damper and more nildewed than ever, as he smoothed his ruffled 
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right whisker with a Jachrymose expression of slightly offended 
dignity, that seemed to say, ‘‘ uot quite so low as that, either!” 

“The fact is, Sir,” said Mr. Levens pére, coming to the rescue, 
“my son has been unfortunate in the onset of his literairy career, 
in falling in with some rather objectionable speciments, which have 
given him a distaste to the profession. But lawr/ as I tell him, 
there are black sheep in all professions, but we mustn't condemn 
the whole herd on that account; and so it is with the Press, Sir,” 

“Oh! you are connected with the Press?” 

“Only for a very short time, Sir, I was on a paper called 
The Weekly Thunderer.”’ 

‘* What, as reporter, I suppose? ”’ 

“No, Sir; weekly papers have no reporters; but as colabrateur, 
which, in plain English, means skimmer ; that is, to collect all the 
cream of the daily papers.”’ 

“Ah! ] understand; and make a sort of Cheddar cheese of it 
for the Sunday paper?” 

“Tt is very much that, Sir; and occasionally I had to write 
reviews.” 

“* Well, I shouldn't at all dislike that, if I was capable of doing 
it as I have no doubt you are.”’ 

“It is not for me to say whether I am or not, Sir; but to bea 
newspaper reviewer now-a-days, one is expected to he capable of 
anything, which, thank Heaven! I am not.” 

“Tow do you mean? ”’ 

“Why, Sir, there is wheel within wheel, and most books are 
either praised or abused to order; and if I sold my time, I was 
not willing to sel] my conscience.” 

Right, young man! I respect you for it. But surely there 
must be some honest, impartial critics?” 

“Of course there are, Sir; but that does not prevent there 
being a certain knot of unprincipled, unscrupulous, and influential 
men, who have organized a sort of literary Inquisition. Their 
emissaries and their engines arc cverywhere. It is a perfect atmo- 
sphere of corruption and intrigue as fai as regards ind-viduals, from 
whose influences there is no escaping ; and, by always taking 
the popular side of every question in their journals, books, and 
magazines, they have a sort of varnished clap-trap public fair fame 
which is all they care for; and, therefore, none but their victims 
and the ¢nitiated know the fearful sewer of iniquity that their 
power spiings from, more especially as their motto is ‘ Union is 
strength. And, however, they may secretly malign and despise 
each other, as most rogucs do, yet, in print, they stick together, 
and will, in the teeth of the strongest facts, lie each other into 
and out of everything; more particularly a fellow of the name 
of Fudgester, whe is jackal to all the literary lions end tigers. 
They get him government appointments, and he repays then in 
puffs, perjuries, and adulation to the most unlimited extent.” 
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“What an odious wretch! I only wish I could come across 
him, and I’d pull his nose for him.” 

“No, Sir, you wouldn't.” 

* How, Sir,—I wouldn't?” : 

‘‘T mean, Sir, you couldn’t ; he hasn’t got any nose to pull!” 

“Oh! that’s another affair; but I suppose he’s not a cherubim, 
and could be kicked?” : 

* Depend upon it, Sir, if they wanted you—I mean that gang— 
they’d contrive that you skould do their dirty work, unknown to 
yourself, even if it were to signing your own death-warrant. ‘Then 
for the subordinates, they keep a sort of infernal ordinary at a 
pot-house in the Strand, where, when they have tampered with 
any newspaper underlings and got them to do dirty work for which 
they are turned out of their employment, this infamous association 
keeps them in an ad libitum supply of tobacco and gin till they 
can find them further employment. But as the chief Meczenas of 
this Fudgester is a Sir Janus Allpuff, who, not content with having 
hunted his unhappy wife nearly to death, and reduced her to the 
lowest ebb of pecuniary destitution from defending herself against 
his infamous conspiracies, also prevents her in every possible way 
from earning her bread; and who so useful in this way as Fudge- 
ster? But though Sir Janus thinks himself an exceedingly clever 
man, he has committed the egregious folly of leaving xo outrage 
uninflicted upon his victim, so that she pana defies as well 
as despises him, particularly as the very low tools he is compelled 
to employ to do such dirty work have, many of them, betrayed his 
infamy in writing, which she is only waiting a fitting opportunity 
to make public; but the way I came to know all this was from 
refusing to be made one of these tools. You must know, Sir, that 
the proprietor of the Weekly Thunderer, a man of the name of 
Starch, had, besides this paper, a periodical; and the ame damndée 
belonging to this periodical was an old French adventurer. This 
old Picassiette was a toady and legacy-hunting hanger-on, of an 
old Lady Dives, who was besotted with snuff and port-wine, and 
even more stingy than rich. Among this old lady's other toadies 
was also a Mr. George Beauchereche, another sexagenarian legacy~- 
hunter, who was a very disgusting personage in every way, having 
even figured very disgracefully at a police office, but being well 
born, and what’s called in good (?) society, and having no morals, 
he was of course a chum of Sir Janus Allpuff’s; and now, Sir, I 
shall be able to give you a slight specitnen of the wheel-within- 
wheel way this infamous gang work. This old Lady Dives had 
taken a great fancy to Sir Janus Allpuff’s victim, and on one 
occasion had invited her to go on a short tour with her. The night 
before they set out, this old French adventurer dined at Lady 
Dives’, and when she went up stairs to give some orders to her 
inaid about the next day’s journey, he told Sir Janus’s victim, with 
tears in his eyes, that he was in danger the next day of having his 
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furniture seized. Though as ill off as any one well could be herself, 
she could not bear to see an old man in such distress, more es- 
pecially as she had often on former occasions tried to help him in 
seeking a publisher for his translations; so she gave him the few 
pounds she then possessed, at which he affected to be overwhelmed 
with gratitude, and you'll see how he proved it. Sir Janus, as we 
generally judge others by ourselves, was dreadfully alarmed lest 
his victim should gain an influence over this silly old Lady Dives, 
and be left a legacy by her, which might make her in some degree 
independent of his persecutions, and that must be prevented at all 
hazards ; but his poor victim was much too honest and straight- 
forward a fool to continue long in favour with such a woman as 
Lady Dives, whose revolting meanness, amounting almost to dis- 
honesty, so disgusted her in this journey, that in writing to the 
Frenchman about a manuscript of his she had taken to try and dis- 
pose of, she said how completely worn out she was with it; adding, 
‘T would not for Lady Dives’ wealth take her bad heart and her 
bad breath.’ On their return, when Sir Janus’s victim retired to 
the remote village where she endeavoured in vain to shelter herself 
from his persecutions, this Frenchman, who was always getting 
her either to correct his manuscripts or give him tales of her own, 
wrote her letters of the most fulsome gratitude, saying that he and 
his wife could not sit down without feeling they owed the chairs’ 
they sat upon to her, &c., &c., and a great deal more in the same 
strain, and beyan ceaselessly urging her to write on her own 
account for Mr. Starch’s journal. She for a long time refused, 
saying she did not like writing for that sort of periodical, and was 
sure that if she did, the terms she should ask would be much 
higher than Mr. Starch would like to give; but still Monsieur 
Picassiette (the Frenchman) continued to urge her, saying Mr. 
Starch did not care what he paid for articles that suited him, as he 
was so very rich. Now the poor lady, thinking this was a nice 
way of the Frenchman wishing to return the little services she had 
rendered him, and considering she was much too poor to refuse so 
advantageous a proposal, named her terms, which, though high, 
were immediately closed with, and for these terms the articles she 
sent were to be published, wrthout her name or initials. So forth- 
with she wrote a tale for Mr. Starch’s journal, with which he not 
only expressed himself perfectly satisfied, but, to her great sur- 
prise, enclosed her the hank notes for it by return of post, though 
it is not customary to pay for contributions to periodicals till those 
contributions are published. Now you will bear in mind, Sir, that 
this Mr. George Beaucherche and the Frenchman were as thick as 
two thieves—and never was ¢hat expression more appropriate ; so 
of course Sir Janus was not long in hearing of this glimmering of 
independence for his victim; therefore the next thing to be done 
was to buy up Picassiette, and you'll see how effectually it was 
done. But first I should tell you, in order to show you the astute. 
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ness and diabolical cunning of this infamous gang, and the tortuous, 
sneaking measures they adopt to prevent their dirty work detng 
brought home to them, by always employing others, as far a-field as 
possible, to do it, this Fudgester, from being a known tool and 
toady of that vile old profligate, Sir Janus Allpuff’s, and a declared 
enemy of his victim’s, never reviews her books, or mentions her 
name in any way, in his own particular paper, The Excruciator 
but merely sets on the ramifications of the gang to attack and 
malign her in every possible way; and, from the wording of some 
of these attacks, it is quite clear that Sir Janus gives the substance 
of what he wishes them to be, as the same internal evidence exists 
of such being the case, that does as to his furnishing the pith of the 
puffs about himself to these organs of his myrmidons; but, after 
all, there is nothing so silly as your over-cunning people, which 
the very bungling way in which Sir Janus gets his dirty work done 
will ultimately prove; and, indeed, some of the anonymous letters 
which his infamous literary myrmidons are set to write to his victim 
strangely resemble, in their little, mean, cramped characters, his 
own, or his jackal Fudgester’s, writing. Well, Sir, at the time Sir 
Janus’s victim sent this first tale to Mr. Starch for his journal, she 
was on the eve of publishing a novel, and Picassiette wrote, telling 
her to be sure and tell her publisher to send a copy to The Weekly 
Thunderer, which would give her a flaming review. She said 
that was precisely what she complained of in the present system 
of criticism; that all praise and all abuse was meted out in pro- 
missory notes beforehand, quite irrespective of the merits or de- 
merits of the work to be reviewed. Now, another member of this 
worshipful chgue of stop-at-nothings, a few grades higher as to 
station, but quite on a par as to blackguardism, is the Duke of 
Twilglenon.” 

** Ah! I’ve seen that horrid fellow,” broke in Mr. Phippen; “ what 
a horrid looking wretch it is !—for all the world like a low drunken 
grazier in appearance, looking as if he had just beaten or worried 
one of the poor animals he had been driving, to death.’’ 

Well, Sir, J believe he does kick and worry the only animal 
which every Englishman has a right to ill-treat to any amount, 
which is his wife; for beautiful and amiable as the poor duchess 
is, it don’t prevent her being well brutalized by her ruffianly-looking 
husband. Ah! Sir, I often think that had the poor Princess 
Charlotte lived she would have had some feeling for her own sex; 
and that such notoriously profligate men and infamous husbands 
as this Duke of Twilglenon and his worthy associate, that Sir 
Janus Allpuff, would not have disgraced the English Court. ‘But 
perhaps a man in my sphere of life is no judge of auch matters; 
only I cannot help thinking, according to the laws of Gop, vice is 
vice and infamy infamy all the world over, whether in dukes or 
dustmen, or in baronets or bricklayers.”’ 

“To be sure it is,” said Mr. Phippen; “ only ten times worse 
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in the patrician than in the plebeian, as they have not even the 
excuses of misery or provocation to drive them into low vice.” 

“Well, Sir, you will begin to perceive how useful it is to this 
clique to have all grades to bring to bear upon their complex plots, 
the high to awe the low, and the low to do the dirty work of the 
high. Besides, all this sort of thing in the way of payments saves 
money, and can buy what money canuot always do, namely, money 
itself." And no doubt on such men as Mr. Starch and Picassiette 
the idea of even knuwing and being en rapport with gentlemen (?) 
who knew a duke by station, however low and ungentleman-like 
his conduct might be, had a great cffect. Meanwhile Picassiette, 
like all clumsy traitors, thinking to cover his treachery, was rather 
too lavish in his abuse of Sir Janus in his letters to Sir Janus’s 
victim, and, as the sequel will prove, too suspiciously exulting in 
the triumph she would have over him in getting such large sums 
from Mr. Starch for her contributions, the first of which, by the 
bye, appeared forthwith, but, to her great annoyance and totally 
against the express agreement, wifh her initials appended to it, 
which, as she had never appended them, amounted almost to a 
forgery; and what added to her annoyance was that she had just 
forwarded another tale to Mr. Starch, and therefore wrote to him 
to remonstrate against such a breach of faith again occurring. 
Just at this juncture her novel came out, and I was ordered to 
attack it, or rather her, in the most furious manner; but knowing 
the promise she had received of a flattering review, and that she 
was writing for Mr. Starch’s other journal, 1 was too disgusted 
with the black treachery of the whole affair, and more especially 
the part Picassiette was acting, and therefore flatly refused ‘ 

‘Sir, J respect you,” interrupted Mr. Phippen, “and I'll try 
and prove to you that I do.” 

Mr. Tom Levens bowed and continued—“ Yes, I refused, and 
consequently was forthwith disinissed from The Weekly 
Thunderer, but of course others were found to do what I refused 
to do—most probably Mr. Starch himself, or Picassiette. When 
this virulent attack appeared in Tie IWeekly Thunderer, Sir 
Janus’s victim was naturally astounded and indignant at such 
gratuitous treachery, and wrote to upbraid both Mr. Starch and 
his dme damnée Picassiette with it, and to withdraw the second tale 
she had sent him. Thinking that in such a dirty business least 
said was soonest mended, Mr. Starch never vouchsafed a reply to 
this, but set Picassiette (who was paid for it) to try and cram her 
with as many lies as he could, which he did accordingly, but so 
clumsily (as is generally the case with liars) that one he contra- 
dictea the other; and, forgetting that he had previously boasted 
to her what a wonderful man Mr. Starch was, as he was his own 
editor, reader, and caterer, and suffered no intermediate person to 
tnierfere with either of his journals, he now began by saying that 
the abusive review in The Weekly Thuaderer was a greater 
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thunder-clap to Mr. Starch than to any one, as that Ae had been 
away at the Isle of Wight, leaving strict orders with his reporter 
that the review should be a most favourable one, and that he 
would rather have lost a thousand pounds than that it should have 
happened, and that he had instantly dismissed the reporter in his 
(Picassiette’s) presence ; ‘but the fact is,’ added Picassiette (and 
this he thought a master-stroke of cunning, worthy of Machiavelli 
or Talleyrand), ‘that Sir Janus’s gang, the ‘guild,’ got hold of 
the reporter, and bought him over, as they have a pot-house called 
© The Cheshire Cheese,’ where these fellows are well plied with gin 
and tobacco till they can find them other employment, when they 
have got them turned away from any paper or journal for doing 
their dirty work ; this, Starch himself told me.’* In reply to this, 
she wrote back word, that in the first place weekly papers had xo 
reporters; in the next place, xo subordinate dare go so diametri- 
cally contrary to their employers’ and principals’ stringent orders ; 
and, in the third place, he seemed to forget how often he had 
boasted to her of Mr. Starch’s self-sufficing and ubiquitous art of 
transacting his own busineygs, and of his having no intermediaries, 
and therefore she must request again that he would instanth 

return her second ‘tale;’ as, of course, after what had occurred, 
Mr. Starch could not expect or suppose that she would continue 
to write for him; bat there was no getting this out of their clutches, 
as ‘the tale was in type;’ neither could she for many months get 
el for it, and when she at length employed a lawyer to do so, 
ie allowed Mr, Starch quietly, in the teeth of his own written 
agreement, to cheat her out of sixteen pounds of the stipulated 
twenty-five pounds. Meanwhile Picassiette’s letters were incessant, 
filled with different stories to try and convince her of his own and 
Mr. Starch’s guiltlessness, or rather perfect innocence, in the 
whole affair, always launching out into most florid eulogiums upon 
his, Meczenas Starch’s ‘high honor!’ and ‘ straightforwardness,’ 
and his being incapable! of such conduct; which was about as 
logical and probable, Sir, as if I were now to attempt to persuade 
you while you were in the very act of drinking it, that my father 
had not, and never had had a bottle of sherry in his house.”’ 

“ About!’ said Mr. Phippen. 

* But,” resumed Mr. ‘om Levens, “the victim of all this, 
knowing how poor and destitute Picagsiette was, would not only 
freely have forgiven him had he honestly said, ‘1 am indeed sorry 
you should have been so treated, when my hope and wish waa to 
serve you, by getting you such a high price for writing for Mr. 
Starch’s journal; but as, unfortunately, my bread depends on him, 
Z cannot run counter to him by espousing your quarrel,’ she would 
have been the very first to urge him by no means to do so; but 


* Extract from Picassiette’s Letiers: which, with those of the other 
spies, have all been kept. | 
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she was naturally additionally irritated and disgusted at his clumsy 
attempts to make her believe black was white. However, as he 
continued to pester her with his letters and assurances of Mr. 
Starch's high onor and integrity, she said, ‘ Very well; here is a 
test by which I will delieve in his sincerity. Every week, in the 
journal for which I wrote, he has long extracts from Thackeray’s 
Newcomes ; now, let him also give some extracts from my book, 
which was so abused against his orders and against his will, in the 
Weekly Thunderer, and then I will believe that circumstance 
occurred as you state it.’ Picassiette wrote back, saying what she 
required should be done immediately ; however, from that day to 
this, it never was done, but, instead, every week appeared either 
quotations from, or puffs of, Sir Janus. his was, of course, 
more than conclusive, and after that nothing could induce her to 
answer the little viper Picassiette’s letters which he kept writing, 
iinploring her to re-instate him in her good opinion; and the rea- 
son the wretch was so anxious and urgent for this was, that he 
would have done, had the correspondence continued, to betray her 
whereabout to Sir Janus, and so saved the latter the constant 
expense he was at to send his cast-off mistresses and other equally 
reputable characters to hunt and spy his wretched victim of a wife, 
and even tamper with her eaistence, as will be one day clearly 
proved. But Picassiette, finding that nothing would induce her to 
have anything further to do with him, it became necessary for him 
to hasten the dénouement of Sir Janus’s conspiracy, which he did 
with an honor and good feeling quite commensurate with the rest 
of his conduct, by showing the private letters she had written to 
him to that silly, superannuated old woman, Lady Dives, more 
especially the one in which she had spoken of her bad heart and 
bad breath. Now, any one of the least good feeling, or even with 
the feelings of a gentlewoman, however angry and much annoyed 
they might have been with the writer of those letters, would have 
been utterly disgusted at the meanness and black ingratitude of 
this contemptible little reptile Picassiette; but no! in Aer they 
found quite congenial metal to work upon, and soon reaped the 
reward of their honorable conduct. Of course Lady Dives’s first 
act was to scratch Sir Janus Allpuff’s victim out of her will, which, 
as the former had never expected to be in it—poor, nay, almost 
destitute, as she was—troubled her very little; and the old lady 
dying a few months after, though she left her poor old faithful 
servants of forty and fifty years’ standing totally unprovided for, 
though one of them had twice saved her life, the amiable Picassiette 
received the reward of his virtue in a legacy of some hundreds, 
hd the equally admirable Mr. George Beaucherche of his, in some 
thousands, which, considering the five-and-thirty years he had 
passed in indefatigably toadying every cld woman with money, 
either matrimonially or otherwise, was not too much as the recom. 
pense of his labour, to which those of Hercules must have been a 
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jest. But though Picassiette was now paid off, Sir Janus Allpuff 
had other irons in the fire. Iam not aware, even from the insight 
I have had into the Sodom and Gomorrah of the literary world, 
that it is customary for reviewers (?) previous to reviewing a work, 
to write anonymous letters to the author, stating that theirs was 
rather an influential Review, but that before they reviewed her 
last work, they must first assure her that the world did not care 
one straw whether she was well used or ill used, but ¢hey (the 
reviewer, mind, and the writer of the anonymous letters, for there 
were two,) wished to know was it possible that she meant 
Mr. , one of the characters in the novel, for her own hus- 
band ?—as thongh they should ask, ‘Is it possible you have dared 
to blaspheme your Gon !!’* though, indeed, among that class of 
notoriously infainous and profligate men, who have left no law of 
Gop unviolated, HUSBANDS, of course, are generally given prece- 
dence to the Almighty in the awe and reverence such men endea- 
vour to inculcate in the female slaves of Great Britain. Now, with 
regard to that, the authoress had only to say ‘ that it was impossible 
to write a novel without having bad characters in it, and it would 
be equally impossible to mention any vice or any meanness which 
would not be perfectly applicable, and which, therefore, might not 
appear personal, to Sir Janus Allpuff, who, having taken high 
degrees in them a//, was at perfect liberty to take his choice, and 
fit them on as he pleased; and as for the sacredness of the mere 
word husband, as to her it was only the synonyme of the most 
extreme personal violence and brutality, terminating in being 
turned out of her home to make way for her legal tyrant’s mis- 
tresses, and to having had one child destroyed physically and the 
other morally, being swindled out of every shilling, and hunted by 
a relentless fiend through the world, it could not be very sacrEp, 
quoique sacré, to her.’ ‘Oh, but respect to her position,’ said con- 
ventionality; Ac had not left her any save one of honest superiority, 
which, as it arose from herself, it was not in Ais nor in his myrmi- 
dons’ power to deprive her of. Then what was she to respect? 
Surely not the iniquitous laws that allowed a woman to be so 
treated, nor the vicious and immoral society which tolerates such 
conduct ; and least of all the opinion of a certain obsequious clique 
of the press, which panders to, puffs, and protects such infamy. 
The silliest thing that ever tyrant did is to leave his slave nothing 
to lose, to hope, or to fear, for then comes the reaction; the pigmy 
springs into an armed giant, and the trampled worm is, for the 
m 

* Jn one of Tillotson’s Sermons the following passage occurs :-— If 
men fancy God to be an ill-natured Being armed with infinite power, one 
that delights in the misery and ruin of his creatures, and is ready to take 
all advantages against them, they may fear him; but they wil hate him.” 
Now if such a case is even hypothetically presumeable with regard to the 


Supreme Being,— when reduced to a chronic fact with regard to a mere 
tamen hoine of whatanever hnman authority. the inference is obvious, 
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sake of others, willing to become a martyr to a cause of which they 
have been so long a victim; and of this overreaching folly the 
‘clever’ Sir Janus Allpuff had been guilty. ‘Ob! but his talents,’ 
simpers some Miss, to whom they, no doubt, appear, as compared 
with her own, very great; but his victim, being an exceedingly 
well-read woman, could not even bow down to and worship them, 
looking upon him much in the light of the ass which carried the 
relics, from having read the most of his works in the authors from 
whom he transferred them; and, moreover, having more original 
ideas in her own head than he ever purloined from anybody else’s. 
So, finding there was nothing to be done with a wretch of this 
kind, and that he could not even hunt her to death, it was neces- 
sary to make the clique set up a hue-and-cry about the personality 
of her books; but who more personal, pray, without the excuse of 
gross outrage that ske has had, than Sir Janus himself, even to 
formerly ridiculing the Assineum and others of his now obedient 
vassals, to say nothing of his converting Her Majesty’s ministry 
into highwaymen? Who more personal, either, than his friend 
Mr. Jericho Jabber, in his Caucasian romances? And who so 
personal, without any regard to vraisemblance much less to truth, 
as my Lady Gorgon, in her trashy productions? But because she 
has made te house convenient to the English aristocracy for the 
last quarter of a century she has a pension of three hundred a year, 
while poor Haydon starved on an under-footman’s wages of 
twenty-five pounds—shame! shame! But Sir Janus had not 
done with his victim yet. The New Quarterly; The Literary 
Gazette, ii old Silenus Jerdan’s most unscrupulous strain, so that 
his reminiscences seemed to hiccup through every line; Zhe 
Assineum and, in short, all Sir Janus’s special tools and literary 
bravoes— 
>  * Oursed by the goose’s and the critic’s quill.’ 


were ordered to affect to treat her book as the production of a mad. 
woman. Nay more, Bob Clapper, another star of this galaxy, and 
quite worthy of being onc, considering that he lives with another 
man’s wife and 1s always drunk, was also set to bed/ all over London 
that Sir Janus's victim was mad, which really was very unfair to- 
wards Fudgester, as they had just concocted a job appointment for 
him, and inducted him into it, under the very appropriate title of 
Purveyor of Lunatics to the Literary Fund. But if Sir Janus had 
only had the goodness, instead of saying and setting his gang to 
say all this, to have instituted a medical inquiry, or any other inquiry, 
that could have his wife’s conduct AND HIS OWN examined into, 
thoroughly sifted and brought before the public, she would have 
been, and still would be, infixitely obliged to him. But no! the 
calumnies of this most loathsome and utterly contemptible clique, 
like their charities (?) are a the principle of publicity and seif- 
security. With regard to the former, they stab in the back and in 
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the dark ; with regard to the latter—vid The Times—they dip their 
hands into other people’s pockets ; and no matter, as far as Sir Janus 
Allpuff is coneeracd. if his victim wife has been hunted down to 
the lowest straits of pecuniary-destitution, as long as his name 
figures in £100 subscriptions for restoring churches, or any other 
sound-of-trumpet dvings, he will still have the Reverend Incum- 
bent of any living in his gift, swearing that he is a reformed cha- 
racter |! and Fudgester endeavouring to demonstrate to the British 
public, by dint of brass and ink, that what might have the appear- 
ance of a barefaced plagiary in others, is the highest proof and 
evidence of profound originality in Sir Janus Allpuff, and that so 
any ‘ generous’ critic must admit; and certainly it is very easy for 
critics @ la Fudgester to be generous with other people's property, 
and there is no generosity in giving people what they don’t want ; 
so Fudgester is quite right, to give his friends as much honor, 
originality, and generosity, as he possibly can. But it was not to 
be supposed that the clever Sir Janus, with such a corps d’esprit (?) 
at his command, would let his victim rest; so he next sets a fellow, 
calling himself a theatrical manager (?), of the name of ‘ Leyton,’ 
to write to her, demanding permission to dramatise one of her 
novels. Now the motive of this was two-fold: first, it inculpated 
the rare jest of leading the poor, struggling, financially-crippled wife 
to suppose that she was about to get a little money, which would bea 
great God-send to her, considering the terrible embarrassmnents his 
ceaseless conspiracies had entailed on her; and next, it established 
a correspondence, under the pretext of arranging the scenes and 
condensing the plot of the play, which correspondénce was drawled 
out over the space of several months, which of course kept Sir 
Janus perfectly in possession of his victim’s whereabout. Wut at 
length even such avery bungling plotter as this very ‘elever’ man felt 
the hum of the play could not last for ever ; consequently the plot 
began to thicken, and the soi-disant Mr. Leyton was sent with a 
woman who had every appearance of being a street-walker, in 
person, and under the name of Barnes.* ‘This phase of the plot 
consisted in getting into the same house as Sir Janus’s victim, and 
iving her the trouble and expense of getting out of it; and ata 
ater period of the plot, this low fellow Barnes wrote her a most 
infamous letter, the handwriting of which was precisely the same as 


* As, according to our charming aud equitable laws, ‘the greater the 
truth the greater the libel,” the author of this work would be only too 
glad if this Barnes alius Leyton, alias strolling-player, and always apy 
woud bring an action against Ler, that she might get his infamous em- 
ployer thoroughly unmasked with all his infamous Nterary gang in a Court 
of Justice; as she has heaps of documenta and shoals of witnesses to es- 
tublish the rest of this disgraceful conspiracy, in which the women “ Pyke” 
and “ Getting” were concerned. And Lies exposure ia the only safeguard 
against such utter blackguardism and cowardly ruffianism as their vile 
employer has had recourse to, As the case is unparalleled, so must the 
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the letters of the sot-divant Leyton. But as Sir Janus Allpuff in- 
variably adopts the opposite verbal virtue to the particular vice he 
may be at the moment practising, about this time he was seized in 
the House of Commons with such a ‘ generous’ (a favorite word of 
his) horror of the under-hand and the anonymous, that he would 
like to heve every article in a newspaper siyned with the writer’s 
name! But surely he must have uttered this fanferonnade under 
the full conviction that such an absurd law never would or could 
be passed ; for, otherwise, what dreadfully high wages some of his 
doers of dirty work would require for some of the paragraphs, pro 
and con, which they are ordered to indite!—Shocking to think ‘of! 
—for it almost makes one see in one’s ‘ mind’s eye’ Sir Janus him- 
self reduced to such a state of pecuniary destitution as not to have 
even sufficient to pay for a raspberry puff, much less for a literary 
one! Thus hunted out of the miserable and remote village in 
which she had taken refuge, Sir Janus’s victim left it, not letting 
any one know the place she was going to, which so exasperated 
her tyrant to think that she should, even for a week, a day or an 
hour, escape from his persecutions, that the next time the misera- 
ble pittance he doles out to her became due, and from which he 
even deducts the Income ax! he positively refused to pay it to 
one of her solicitors till he had a clergyman’s certificate, from the 
place where she then wus, guaranteeing that she was alive !—and 
this he no doubt thought a very ‘ clever’ way of finding out where 
she was. But honesty is always not only braver, but shrewder, 
than rascality, not only because it has nothing to fear, but because 
all resources are within its grasp; and as his victim was deter- 
mined not to yield to this disgusting, though at the same time too 
ridiculous, piece of petty tyranny,—a very clever lawyer of hers, 
and one as honest as he is clever, soon brought that contemptible 
wretch Sir Janus, and his rascally attorney to their senses, by writ- 
ing them word what he would do if the diseracchas swindle which 
he calls an allowance was not instantly paid. Of course he soon 
hunted out his victim again, but his spy (every one now being fore- 
warned) was sent about her business in a manner that must have 
rather surprised her and ‘ her gifted’ employer; and as now there 
is a talk of a general election, with what he himself and Fudgester 
would call those ‘high and generous instincts’ for his own safety 
which never quit him, I suppose he will keep quiet for some little 
time; and he Aad betier!” 

" pat a contemptible, dastardly set of blackguards, to be 
sure ! 

“You'd say so, Sir, if you knew as much of them as I do.” 

“*Egad! I think you’ve told me quite enough. How old is this 
Sir Janus Allpuff, and what sort of a looking fellow is he?” 

* Weil, Sir, in years, [ don’t believe he is much more than filty, 
but from the horrible life he has led he looks eighty; however, in 
the puffs, of course all this is attributed to his literary Jubours. 
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His person is not so easy to describe; it is the head of a goat on 
the body of a grasshopper. But it’s the expression of his face that 
is so horrible ; the lines in it make it look like an intersected map 
of vice, bounded on one side by the Black Sea of Hypocrisy, and 
on the other by the Falsehood Mountains. But I owe you many 
apologies, Sir, for having detained you telling you such a long his- 
tory; but whenever I think of those wretches my indignation gets 
the hetter of my discretion, and on I go.” 

“JT don’t wonder at it, and I assure you my indignation quite kept 
pace with yours,” said Mr. Phippen; “but tell me, do I clearly 
understand that you have now no literary employment?” 

“T have no employment of any sort, Sir, and though T am 
sorry to hang about my father’s house doing nothing, I’d rather 
starve than do the literary dirty work that was expected from me. 
What I should prefer being is a tutor, as J was educated chiefly 
abroad, and, therefore, write and speak French and German as well 
as I do English; Latin of course, but Iam sorry to say I’m not a 
very good Grecian.” 

‘Gad! it’s odd enough, but when‘I first saw you I took you for 
a tutor.” And Mr. Phippen’s eye twinkled as he recalled the 
remainder of his thoughts on that occasion. | 

“*T wish, Sir, you would take me for a tutor,” smiled the young 
man; and for the first time Mr. Phippen remarked that be had 
very handsome, intelligent, dark eyes, and altogether would net 
be by any means ill-looking, if he could get rid of that damp dis- 
consolate look—‘ But, ah! poor fellow,” thought he, “ having 
been connected with that d d paper has made him like it; 
for newspapers are always damp and uncomfortable, when first the 
issue from the press, till they are aired. Well, 1 must sce if i 
can’t air this poor young fellow a little; he deserves a helping 
mane for his honesty.” So mused Mr. Phippen, and thus he 
spoke— 

Me Well, I don’t exactly want a tutor, for, ’egad! I’m rather too 
old for that, and I haven’t any youngsters; bat Vlitell you what I 
do want, which is what they call a foreign correspondent—that is, 
a clerk who can write French and German letters; and as you can 
do that, if you like to do it for me, there’s a hundred a year at your 
service, and a half-holiday Thursdays and Saturdays, and a whole 
one on Sundays of course, and my name is Phillip Phippen, of 
No. —, Threadneedle-street.” 

‘Ohi! Sir, do you really mean it?” asked both father and gon 
in the same breil 

 T always mean what I say; so if the proposition suits you, you 
may consider the affair concluded, and be at my office, at No. —, 
Threadneedle-street, at nine o'clock next Monday morning, the 
day before this day week, unless you prefer a longer time.” 

“Oh, no, Sir! sooner if you wish it, at any time is equally con- 
venient to me; and I am sure I cannot sufficiently chal you.” 
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“Pooh! Pooh! we'll talk about that this day twelvemonth.* J 
should like to see the word obligation erased from every dictionary, 
for this is, or rather ought to be, as I am afraid it is nof, a world 
of give and take; and if mankind were not short-sighted fools so 
it would be, for sharing our burdens always diminishes them, while 
sharing our joys adds to them. Moreover, like begets like, as 
poverty poverty, and wealth wealth; and depend upon it, young 
man, by sowing good offices we reap them. You refused to join a 
set of human blood-hounds in a woman-hunt, and to help the 
strong to set upon the weak; and lo! the genius of mischief in- 
spires me to ring your father’s alarm-bell one fine May-day, and 
Providence sends me to give you a helping hand up into my office- 
desk. But considering that I only walked in here to ask the way 
to Hazeltree Cottage | must now be off, so have the goodness to 
Jet me know what I am in your debt, Mr. Levens?” 

“In mine, Sir, absolutely nothing; though I’m sure we are all 
much in yours,” protested the landlord. 

“No, no; ’gad zooks! that will never do. First to come and 
set your house on fire pantomimically, and then drink up all the 
Mecklenburgh Masonic Lodge sherry without paying for it,” said 
Mr. Phippen, taking out his purse. 

“No, no, sir; you really must excuse me. I’m sure in your 
very handsome present to Mrs. Levens, and your kindness to my 
son, you’ve paid for the wine over and over again; and I’m only 
tuo; glad that 1 happened to have a bottle that I knew to be really 
good to offer you.” 

Some men are like some stuffs, which have a beautiful gloss on 
one side, but are hideous on the other, which is often the case with 
your merely conventionally well-bred persons. But this was not 
the case with Phillip Phippen; there was not much external gloss 
about him, for, like his own fire-proof iron safe, he was clumsy and 
solid in appearance; but, oh! what sterling and untold wealth 
there was within! And, drawing upon that inexhaustible source, 
he no longer tried to prevent the landlord doing what he felt was 
a little gratification to him, and no courtier could have said with a 
hetter grace— 

* Well, I thank you sincerely Mr. Levens, for your hospitality, 
and I must trespass on your kindness still further by requesting 
you to have the goodness to direct me to Hazeltree Cottage.” 

‘If you will allow me, Sir, 1 shall have great pleasure in show- 
ing you the way,” said young Levens. 

“Much obleeged to you; that will he better, and prevent my 
running about the country playing the incendiary any more—Ha! 
ha! ha! You won't forget the 29th of May in a hurry, Mr. Levens 
-—not the restoration, but the conflagration!” 

“ Rather say, Sir,” bowed Mr. Levens, “the obligation we shall 
ever feel under to you.” 


And having again, as he passed the bar, apologised to Mrs. 
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Levens and her cap for the panic he had occasioned them, Mr. 
Phippen set forward for Hazeltree Cottage, escorted by'T'om Levens; 
Mr. Levens pére having said to him sotto woce, while the latter 
went for his hat— 

“You are not surprised now, Sir, at my son’s disgust to the liter- 
atry line?” 

-** Surprised! ‘egad! no; so far from it that I only wonder, after 
having been among such beasts, he did not change your sign from 
‘The Four Alls’ to ‘The All-fours.’ ”’ 


etree tes 


oe et” CHAPTER XVII. 


WHAT WOULD MR. SEDGEMORE THINK? 


“ ALLow me, Sir, to carry that basket for you,” said ‘Tom Levens, 
aes turned down a lane tothe right, leading from “The Four 
Alls.’ 

“ Much obleeged to you, but I prefer carrying it. I like the look 
and smell of the leaves, ’tis like walking through a vineyard.” 

“Well! its live and learn,” said Mr. Phippen, as they walked 
along. ‘*’Gad! I can’t help thinking of the pretty tissue of Llack- 
guardism you have revealed to me to-day, as practised by some of 
our legislators and literati; it is only another convincing proof that 
the sense to conduct sense is worth every other part of it, for great 
abilities are much more frequently possessed than properly applied. 
But no wonder we bave so many wickedly crooked laws, when we 
have such a set of precions scoundrels for senators and censors, 
inaking fine speeches and writing fine paragraphs in the midst of 
so much practical iniquity. It is disgusting, upon my life!” 

“Why, yes, Sir,” responded his companion; “the present 
every-man-for-himself or devil-take-the-limdmost system ig not 
much hike Burke’s idea of politics, who said, as far as he understood 
them, they were but an enlarged morality ; but our politico-literary 
illuminati have converted modern politics into nothing but an 
enlarged swindle.” 

‘Very like it, ‘pon my life; and this exclusive eye to number 
one, and the mania these fellows have for lecturing about the 
country, all for notoriety’s sake—as if most of them were not quite 
notorious enough already—reminds me of a one act farce called 
‘The School for Eloquence,’ I once saw when I was a boy. I 
recollect when the curtain drew up it discovered a debating secicty 
(it would now bea Mechanics’ Institute) with the Moderator seated 
in bis chair; and, after an exordium from him, showing in terms 
of poignant irony, the real basis of all such assemblies, the inspired 
members of which ugually, on a sudden, rise and decide with infinite 
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ease upon questions so knotty and abtruse that they would at least 
require long and serious deliberation, and indeed could not, unless 
the speakers had supernatural faculties, be rationally or conscien- 
tiously determined on otherwise. The question for the night was 
then read, and was— 
‘Is Oratory oF USE TO SocIFTy?’ 

The speakers were the original proposers of the question. To wit, 
a Scotchman, an Irishman, a fop, a character in a mask, a French- 
man, a Welshman, and a town buck, as they were called at that 
time. ‘Ihe first, by his speech, served as a satire upon those who 
mistake an aggregation of high sounding words and turgid phrases 
for eloquence and sublime ideas; the second adduced a proof of 
the use and importance of oratory, by stating that his own cousin 
was a White Boy, and proved his patriotism by levelling ali inclo- 
sures in the neighbourhood in which heJived; till at length, obliged 
to quit his native soil, he came to England, and being reduced to 
necessity, was advised to work; but, in order to avoid doing any- 
thing unbecoming a jauntleman, he assumed the crape, and rode 
for his health on the high-way, till the uncivil officers of justice 
seized him, and he was thrice brought to trial, but each time es- 
caped conviction by bothering the jury and producing an ellipsis in 
the evidence by bribery. Hence, the Irishman concludes that, as 
saving life when forfeited to the gallows is the most important of 
all possible results, his cousin’s good fortune was an unanswerable 
proof of the use of oratory to society; whereupon the Scotchman 
condemns the Irishman’s argument, and says that oratory so used 
is u prostitution of a fine art, for the base purpose of rescuing a 
scoundrel from the gallows; and he contends in aflirmative of the 
question, that oratoty is properly used in bestowing panegyric 
upon a man’s patrons, and procuring good appointments. The fop 
asserts that its chief use is to enable a man to be well with the ladies. 
T'he masked speaker ridicules all that has been said, as proving more 
than enough in favour of oratory ; while the Frenchman maintains 
that the whole art of oratory depends on grace and manner, they 
being to speaking what time and expression are to music; and as 
an inverse corroboration of his argument, gives some most ludi- 
crous imitations of the awkwardness and absurd gestures of some 
of our speakers in St, Stephen's. ‘The Welshman is an advocate 
for oratory because it may be well employed in doing honor toa 
man’s pedigree. ‘lhe buck laughs at oratory as a false art, serving 
only to mislead mankind, and confound right and wrong, and lays 
down his oratorical theory with this syllogism: ‘If any man con- 
tradicts me, I say ‘you lie,’ and that’s my sajor; if he dares meet 
that, I blow ont his brains—that’s my minor; and then who dare 
dispute the conclusion ?’ After which, as well as I remember, the 
faree concludes with a patriotic riot, each man contending that 
every one is wrong but himself ” 

“ Well, indeed, Sir, allowing for the difference of subject, and 
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the one being a ridiculous fiction, and the other aridiculous reality, 
we are acting off the stage pretty much the same farce now ; only, 
unfortunately, it is not restricted to ONE act. But here we are, 
within fifty yards of Hazeltree Cottage,” added young Levens, 
suddenly stopping and pointing to a small old-fashioned ivy-covered 
tenement that stood in a sort of lawned garden; ‘‘ that is it, Sir, 
so now I wish you good afternoon.” 

Mr. Phippen, who was a pretty shrewd observer of character in 
his way, that is, when he thought it worth his while to observe it, 
was pleased with this little trait of his new clerk’s not accompany- 
ing him quite up to the house; ‘ For,” said he to himself, ‘a 
pushing, vulgar-minded fellow would have done so, and, more- 
over, have lingered on to find out what the deuce was taking me 
there, and all about it. I’m sure Sedgemore would, for one. 
"Head! I begin to take an interest in this young man;” and to 
shew that he did so, after [om Levens had taken off his hat, wished 
him good bye, and was retracing his steps home, Mr, Phippen 
called after him— 

“Tzit ! ho! Mr. Levens !” 

*“Did you call, Sir?” said the other, returning. 

“Yes! Do you know, I think we have both done a very 
foolish thing, in entering into such a sudden engagement, for you 
know nothing about me, and I know nothing about you, except 
that I greatly approve your conduct in not doing dirty work for 
that d d literary gang.” 

*©Oh, Sir!” interrupted the young man, “I’m sure I'm very 
safe in engaging myself to you, and I hope you’ll have no cause 
to repent of your kindness in having taken me; for, however 
humble my abilities may be, at all events you shall have no fault 
to find with my zeal and fidelity, Sir.” 

“It’s not that,—it’s not that. I’m sure that will be all right ;—~ 
but habits, you know,-—habits, Tom. Your name is Tom, isn’t 
it?” 

Tt is, Sir.” 

“Well, Tom,” said Mr. Phippen, laying his hand upon the 
young man’s wrist, so as to make up by the kindness of his 
manner for anything that might have appeared offensive in the 
doubt implied by the advice he was going to give, “it’s your 
father’s calling, and the temptation which it may Gave put in your 
way, which a leet/e alarms me. Now, I don’t mind your taking a 
few glasses of wine in company ;—it cheers, enlivens, and promotes 
mirth and spirit in conversation—nay, for that matter, if you can 
bear it, Tom, 1 don’t so much mind this bottle or that bottle; but, 
as you value your own respectability and my friendship, eware of 
the other bottle !—for ’tis other bottle that always makes us 
drunk, quarrelsome, stupid, stay out late, keep bad company, have 
bad headaches, and think more of soda-water than of Sunday; so 
if eyer you had any acquaintance with it, the first thing you must 
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do, before coming to me, is to break with that other bottle, if you 
can do so, without cracking it.”* 

‘1 do assure you, Sir,” smiled the young man, “I never hud 
any acquaintance with it, and, indeed, I don’t know when I have 
taken so much wine as I did in your presence to-day, for though I 
fear the proverb of no one worse shod than the shoe-maker’s wife, 
cannot be generally parodied into, no one worse beveraged than 
the vintner’s son, yet in my case it happens to be so, for having a 
tendency to consumption, I have been forbidden by the medical 
men to take either wine or spirits.” 

“ Come, that’s all right then, though I’m sorry for the cause; 
but who knows, if all goes on well, and the air of Threadueedle-street 
don’t agree with you, though—'egad ! it’s reckoned the best in the 
world for the chest—ha! ha! ha!—perhaps 1 may be having 
occasion to send you out to Malaga or to the Mediterranean. 
Well now good day—good day—and at nine next Monday; and if I 
should not be in the office so soon, you'll find my other clerk 
there, Mr. Sedgemore, and your acquaintance will begin well, with 
deeds not words ;”" and,with another little chuckle Mr. Phippen 
proceeded to the gate of Hazeltree Cottage. 

“Ah!” thought ‘Tom Levens as he wended his way home, “ if 
we had but a dozen such honest fellows as that in Parliament!” 

But Mr. Levens was wrong ; for Phillip Phippen would not have 
done for a member of Parliament in the present day. He might 
have been a cipher in the House, but he would have never made a 
figure, for there was too great an anticlaptrapativeness in his whole 
nature, if one may coin a word ;—-and we don't see why one may 
not, provided one does it according to the rule laid down by Deme- 
trius Phalerus, who requires that in coining a new word that first, 
it be perspicuous, and next, that it be in the tone of the language 
that we may not, as he terms it, introduce among Grecian vocables 
words that sound Jike Phrygian or Scythian; and ceteris paribus, 
as claptrap, the ¢ding is most essentially Parliamentary in the 
year 1856, surely the compound explicative of ANTICLAPTRAPA- 
TIVENESS may be allowed. 

When Mr. Phippen reached the little black garden gate of 
Hazeltree Cottage (a regular cottage gate, composed of some half- 
dozen perpendicular bars, with a long bar, for solidity’s sake, 
going diagonally across the whole), he found that it opened 
inwards, as there were four steps to go down into the garden—if 
such it could be called, seeing that it consisted of two square 
grass-plots, intersected by a flagged walk, with a large mulberry 
tree in the centre of one plot, and a standard greengage tree, more 


* The author begs the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s acknowledgment 
of the restitution of this joke about “the other bottle,” which is neither Mr. 
Phippen’s, nor belonging to any one in the locality of Fleet Street, as it 
first saw the light in a very old periodical, called The Indicator, which died 
a natural death some fifty years ago, 
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productive than ornamental, in the centre of the other; while at 
the further end stood the cottage, an old-fashioned, two-storied 
house, roofed with heart-shaped tiles, which were nearly covered—. 
the chimneys being quite so—with ivy; while a vine shaded.all 
the lower windows, underneath which the air was made baliny, 
with double-stocks, cabbage-roses, mignionette, clove-pinks, wall-. 
flowers, pansies, and the usual treasures of a cottage parterre, 
A glass door opened from the sitting-room, through which. it was 
easy to see a vista, terminating in another glass-door opening into 
a real garden—that is, an cld-fashioned cottage garden, without 
the slightest pretensions to taste or laying out, and containing far 
more fruit and vegetabies than flowers, and even what few there 
were of the latter seemed to be scrambling hard for the Jittle earth 
they could get among the peas and cabbages; but atill they 
struggled on and ont with unabated sweetness and luxuriance, 
totally regardless of the supercilious air with which many a portly 
burgomaster-looking quince and pear tree looked down upon them. 
When Mr. Phippen had proceeded half-way up the flagged walk, 
he deposited his basket of fruit on the grass, and, leaning the 
knuckles of both hands on his hips, with the palms turned out- 
wards, he stood still, and took a survey of the house. 

“* Well, come,” said he aloud, *‘ I don’t at all dislike this; it is 
really a cottage, and a good, substantial, old-fashioned one too, 
fresh and airy, with a plentiful springy foliage all over the house, 
to catch every stray breeze and sunbeam that passes, on the 
distribution-of-labour plan of making them contribute their quota 
towards keepiny the place cheerful.” And, taking up his basket, 
he walked on and into the parlour to which the glass door belonged 
without meeting a soul. 

“°Gad! it’s funny too; but it seema the fashion in this part of 
the world for people to get out of the way, and to leave their 
houses to take care of themselves.” | 

And putting down his basket in a window seat,—for like all old- 
fashioned houses of that date (the time of George the Second), this 
room had window seats, and the window panes were small, in very 
thick solid frames, rounded or fan-shaped at the top,—having dis- 
encumbered himself of his package, he opened his glasses and took 
a survey of the room, the mantel-piece of which was high and 
carved into a pointed arch in the centre; on either side of it was a 
circular china closet, with glass doors, fan-shaped and set in heavy 
frames like the windows; the walls were ornamented with portrait- 
prints, in plain black frames, of Mrs. Abinger, Mrs. Cibber, Miss 
Pope, Miss Farren (Lady Derby), as Lady ‘leazel ; Mr. Garrick in 
Abel Drugger, and Mr, Foote as Sir Charles Easy, in The Care- 
less Husbend. On an old fashioned card-table, folded up, between 
the window and the glass door by which Mr. Phippen had entered, 
were a large Bible and Prayer Book, The Pilgrim's Progress, 
and Nelson’s Festivals and Fasts; while by the side of the 
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opposite half-open glass door was a round mahogany three-legged 
table, with a fluted border round it, like those old wooden salvers 
of the same date. On this table was a quantity of plain work, 
with a thimble and pair of scissors thrown upon it, as if the 
setnpstress had just quitted it. There was a wainscoted and high 
surbase round the room, the wainscot in compartments, like a 
window frame, and, though it had originally been very good oak, 
some Goth of a recent tenant had painted it white. Along this 
wainscot, in perpendicular array, like a brigade of heavy dragoons, 
were ranged a row of ponderous, horse hair, high, square, 
mahogany-backed, lion-pawed, Johnsonian-looking chairs, like 
those in Church-street. But the window curtains were of a lively 
old-fashioned chintz, of large bunches of carnations ona white 
ground, which had been washed tll all the gloss, though not the 
brightness, of their colours had fled, and these drew up and down 
by pulleys from the side, the runners forming the draperies when 
they weve raised. The carpet was a Brussels, considerably the 
worse for wear, of a large stiff octagon pattern, intersected with 
equally stiff wreaths and bouquets of apocryphal flowers, of which 
the pinks were very blue, and the blues very pink or amaranthine, 
while the greens and yellows seemed also, by mutual consent, to 
have changed colours. In the centre of the room was an oval 
table, with a snow-white cloth upon it, at one side of which figured 
a cold neck of roast lamb, and beside it a salad-bow!l filled with 
undressed lettuces, crisp and fresh as possible; and on a plate 
Peside it were a blushing, tender-looking beetroot, a cucumber, a 
few shives, four hard eggs, a jug of thick cream, and a bottle of 
‘Tarragon vinegar, with powdered sugar, and pepper and salt, 
rauged, like a guard of honor round them all, ready for dressing 
the salad ; while at the other end of the table was one of those old- 
fashioned round wooden tea-trays, with a fluted salver border, 
upon which were ranged tea-cups and saucers; and filling up the 
rest of the table were different kinds of bread, from the substantial 
brown and white home-made to the more artificial fancy achieve- 
ments of the baker’s shop, and some delicious fresh-looking butter, 
taking a cold bath in a bright glass butter cooler; and divers 
marmalades, one inore tempting than the other, seemed to be 
whispering sweet things to the different Fornarinas, in the shape 
of bread, around them. 

“Well, ‘pon my life!” said Mr. Phippen, taking up one of the 
tea-cups and examining it, ‘this looks very comfortable. 1’m very 
glad 1 did not dine in tewn, ’Eyad! one could eat one’s grand- 
father with that salad, as they used to say about the sauce Hobert, 
when 1 was a youngster, in Paris; and this chaney I like pro- 
digiously !|—it’s so cosy, gay, and clean-looking.” 

And Mr. Phippen was quite right; for the cups were old 
Chelsea, fluted, the white ground looking rich and creamy, like well- 
made blancmange, while a pretty border of heath ran round them. 
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‘‘ But where can they all be? Not even that rascal Tim to meet 
me! Gad! I'll ring, but noé the fire-bell, though !—hd! ha! ha!” 
And no sooner said than done: Mr. Phippen did ring, and was 
proceeding, according to his old-established custom, to follow up 
the summons by going into the passage and screaming out “ Sarah 
Nash!” when he suddenly checked himself, saying— 

. No, ’Gad! I mustn’t call, neither; 1 may disturb the peor old 
ady. 

go he proceeded on a quiet voyage of discovery into the passage, 
spreading out his hands before him, although it was broad day- 
light, as he had been wont to do some five-and-forty years back, 
when pursuing at Christmas the contagious—that is to say, catch- 
ing—game of blind-man’s-buff. At length, at the end of the by 
no means over large or over long passage, he came to a cream- 
coloured door, with a latch to it, which he justly concluded 
belonged to the kitchen; so knocking at it, without, however, 
awaiting the result of his appeal, he pressed down the latch and 
opened it, when he beheld Sdrak Nash very busy ironing what, 
had he been a pater-familias, he would have known to be a 
woman’s nightcap, but not being one, we have much pleasure in 
stating that he had not even a suspicion of what it was, any more than 
Tim, who sat blinking in the window seat opposite Sarah, with his 
back up, forming an imitation of a little Alp, and to the full as 
good a one as Mr. Albert Smith’s common-place puppet-show is of 
Mont Blanc, except that the furs of this one were much the most 
natural of the two. 

‘* Why lawr! Mr. Phippen, Sir, that’s never you, to be sure, 
come at last?” cricd Sarah, pounding down the iron on its stand, 
as if it had burnt her, while ‘lim made but one bound from the 
window seat, and ran mewilng over to the new arrival, and rubbing 
his head against his ankles. 

** And why not, pray, Sarah Nash? Who else do you think it 
is? But where is Mrs. Chatterton? And how is the old lady?” 

“Well, Sir, I think, of anythink, she’s a little better to-day ; 
but lawz, Sir, we’ve been expecting on you ever since four o’clock, 
and Mrs Chatterton was so frightened that she put on her bonnet, 
and she and Master Robert are gone to Brentford to meet you, 
least ways to look after you, Sir, fearing as you had quite lost 
has way, and not knowing whether you would come by the ’bus 
or how.” 

“Qh! so Yellow Shanks is at home, then?” 

“Yes, Sir, his mar fetched him herself early this morning a 
purpose to see you.” | 

“What an idea! to suppose that a boy ought, would, could, or 
should, thank one for sending him to school; but I say, Sérah 
Nash,” added Mr. Phippen, looking round at the snug cheerful 
little kitchen, where everything was as bright as gold, just issued 
from the mint, “I say,”—and here he winked his right eye and 
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placed his fore-finger at the right side of his nose~—“ better than 
Church Street, eh?” ' 

* Lawr, Sir! never go for to name the ’orrid place, for the very 
thoughts of it sets them ’ere black beadles, and Mrs. Pyke, and 
the spiders, and strange noises a-crawling all over me, to say 
nothing of the rats and mice, that was worse than any Rooshuns 
ever could be.” 

“Mew! mew!” chimed in Tim, who evidently thought, that to 
deal entegorically with that part of the question, he ought to rise 
in reply, as (@propos of rats) Mr. Disraeli in another house always 
deems it judicions—query Jew-dish-us—to speak after Lord 
Palmerston. 

“So, ho! Tim, my fine fellow; see if I haven’t brought you 
wherowithal to win the heart of every tabby for ten miles round ;. 
at all events, to bear the bell in spite of them.’ And Mr. Phippen 
drew the red morocco collar from his pocket, and shook its little 
chime of fairy-like bells before the dazzled eyes of the admiring 
Sarah, who exclaimed, in a perfect ecstasy— 

‘* Well, that ts beautiful! to be sure. Oh! bless his heart,” 
added she, seizing Tim, and hugging him previcus to having a 
collar-day, and investing him with the Order of the Great 
Grimalkin. 

‘“‘Oh! Sir, ‘ave you heard from the lady lately-—-I mean Mrs. 
Pemble, Sir?” asked Sarah, while adjusting Tim’s finery. 

‘Yes; lhad a letter from her last week, and she was quite 
well, and J think if this horrid war was only over, and that 
youngster af her’s safe home, there would be money bid for her 
ret. “Pon my life! that strip of red against the black is very 
hecatuing said Mr. Phippen as he admiringly watched the pro- 
gress of ‘l'im’s investment. “ Why, you look as smart, Tim, as if 
you were going to a ‘dignity ball’ in the West Indies.” 

But Tim raised a dissentient paw, and, no doubt, from his innate 
modesty, appeared exceedingly averse from having “‘ greatness 
ae upon him,” and so made an abortive effort to collar the 
collar. 

“°Egad!” said Mr. Phippen, again looking round, and fecling 
that he was “ monarch of all he surveyed,” “considering it was a 
pie ina oke, and that I took this place from an advertisement, 

on't think it so bad; but do Mrs. Chatterton and her mother 
like it? because, if they don’t, it’s easy to look out for something 
else, as I only took it for six months certain.” 

“Like it, Sir!” echoed Sarah, as if horrified at the heresy of 
such a question, “ they say they never was so happy in their lives, 
that they are only too happy, and cannot believe they are alive, or, 
leastways, still in this here world to be so happy. And as for the 
old lady she’s always a-saying, in spite of her vhctimanieke that if 
it was only to prevent your Retle tiger a-aching, Sir, she’s sure 
she could, or at least she would, walk to Jerusalem and hack agin ; 
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and Mrs. Chatterton, she sets to and cries every time your name’s 
inentioned, and tells Master Robert as he never ort hever to play at 
marbles without fust a-kneeling down and praying Gop to bless 
you, Sir; and it’s only t’other day as” ee 

““Come, come, Sirah Nash,” interrupted Mr. Phippen, “‘ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners ;’ and I’m afraid,: since I 
have drafted you off into the country, you have been associating 
too much with jackdaws and magpies, and have to follow suit and 
chatter like them, while I’m as hungry as a hawk, and should like 
prodigiously to pounce upon that nice cold Jamb I saw in the next 
room.” And so saying, i walked out of the kitchen, followed by 
Sarah and ‘Tim, the former begging of him to sit down and begin 
eating immediately, and not wait for Mrs. Chatterton, and Tim 
rubbing his head furiously against his old familiar friends the Hes- 
sians, and making loud complaints against his ornamental fetter, 
and ringing the changes upon every plaint he uttered. But Mr, 
Phippen was far too naturally well bred to commit such a solecism 
in the bienséances of life as to begin the feast before the hostess ar- 
rived; so he turned to the china-closets, and began speculating 
upon the fates of the past generations to whose now skeleton lips 
those delicate five-clawed dragon and egg-shell china cups had 
been raised, but more especially on the punch-bowls, which, he 
had no doubt, had once not only been filled with a choice spirit 
themselves, but had contributed to the concoction of many other 
choice spirits, whose racy quips and cranks still echoed, albeit 
somewhat more faintly and flatly, throngh the world. 

**Pon my life!” thought he, “ punch and sack are a loss, for 
patriotism and sincerity seem to have gone out with them.” 

But as he mused, two shadows of unequal length fell across the 
ney flower-show of the faded Brussels carpet; and in looking 
for the sulstance he saw a lady in weeds, accompanied by a Blue- 
coat boy of about ten years old, coming hastily up the flagged walk 
of the front garden, 

“?Eigad! here they are!’ cried Mr. Phippen, as be went to the 
door to meet them. ‘‘ Well, how d’ye do, my dear? Posi- 
tively you look twenty years younger already for this mouthful of 
country air! And how are you, Bob? Famous things those 
crocus stockings, aren't they? As good as seven-leagued boots 
for walking home in, eh, Bob?” And Mr. Phippen winked in a 
scampish sort of manner, as much as to say, “This is entirely a 
piece of secret history between you and me, Bob, that your mother 
need not know anything about.” 

But while Bob smiled, blushed, shewed the dimples in both his 
checks, hung his head, and seeined to be practising a pantomimic 
course of tooth-drawing upon the tassel of his soup-plate cap, 
which be had doffed to Mr, Phippen, his mother began a speech 
of thanks for her happy home, and apologies.for being absent on 
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her benefactor’s arrival, but broke down at the very onset, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“Well, egad! I suppose I must be angry with you for not being 
here, when J came, on the same principle as Lady ‘Trueman, in the 
old play of The Drummer which, I dare say, you never heard of, 
for it was long before your time, and, indeed, before mine, except 
in the way of reading ;—but she says, on a similar occasion, 
* How could you be so cruel as to defer giving me that joy which 
you knew I must receive from your presence? You have robbed 
my life of some minutes of happiness which ought to have been in 
it.’ So on that account, and that account only, I have reason to 
reproach you. But they say men’s hearts are situated exactly mid- 
way between their pockets and their stomachs, and when J look at 
all the good things you have provided for me, and when you see 
the appetite I have brought with me to do them justice, I think you 
will find there does not remain any great matter of unbalanced 
accounts to settle between us. Ho! Sarah Nash! don’t fly off and 
go disappearing there among the roses, as Cerito does in the 
ballet, but come and cut the osier that secures this basket; for my 
dear,” added he, turning to Mrs. Chatterton, “‘I have brought 
your mother a few grapes and strawberries ; and as for the 
apricots, I’ve no doubt Bob will be able to help us out with them 
and the oranges.” 

“Qh, Sir! where will your kindness end? So constant! so 
considerate! so—”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense, my dear; make the salad, and pray let your thanks 
end when my dinner begins, as you value my digestion.” 

“Dear me! have you not dined, Sir? I wish I had known that, 
ang you should have had something hot.” 

“Then you might have eaten it yourself, for had you circurmmna- 
vigated the globe—as Swift said must be done, before a washerwo- 
man can go to breakfast—you could not have got me what I liked 
better; for like Mrs. Siddons, if I have a weakness, it is for cold 
lamb and salad.” A 

Mrs. Chatterton smiled, took off her bonnet and proceeded to 
make the salad as Mr. Phippen himself had taught her how to do; 
for like all persons who are nof incomplete, and who, therefore, 
have a palate as well as an appetite, he was a little bit of a gour- 
mand, though not the least of a gourmet, as he seldom exceeded 
three glasses of wine; and so he was wont to observe that the art 
in cooking, like art in anything else, consisted in not letting it be 
perceptible in what the art consisted. And to this we beg to 
append an aphorism of our own, the result of long experience and 
deep research, namely, that sugar, salt, and onion, the trismegistus 
of the culinary arcana cana, are when properly, that ia s fully 
employed as condiments to flavour, what tact is to manner; and 
that 1s an unsuspected cause of a charming result. 

And now for the salad-maker. She was not pretty, though 
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perhaps like Sterne’s Eliza, “she was something more.” Three- 
and-thirty years of gnawing work-a-day struggles had passed over 
her, culminating in a great sorrow, namely, the loss of her hus- 
band, Robert Chatterton, a Bristol mechanic and a collateral 
descendant of the ill-fated ‘‘ wondrous boy,” Thomas Chatterton, 
inasmuch as that he was his father, the sexton of Redcliffe’s, great- 
grand-nephew. But this great sorrow had done for Robert Chat 
terton’s widow what moonlight does for architectural ruins, and 
given to her ordinary and homely features a touch of that diviner 
light which radiates a halo round beauty, and lends a beauty to 
what otherwise has none. Mr. Phippen had met with her by chance 
one fine, or rather one very rainy morning, that his heart was 
taking its constitutional ride upon his hobby; for all men have 
hobbies, only with a difference—as with sume it is horses, with 
others pictures, others coins, old books, bronzes, china, and other 
objects of vertu, while with others again, it is vice successfully 
varnished by hypocrisy, or theoretical and verbal morality, which 
never deviates into the vulgar demonstrativeness of action. But 
Phillip Phippen’s hobby, differed from all these, for his was light 
hearts and happy faces, and his immense wealth (he being a man 
of few or no personal expenses) was devoted to acquiring perhaps 
the largest collection in Europe of these rarities, eo little sought 
after in this utilitarian age of solemn shams and political acrobates; 
and so one morning that he was at Ludlam’s, in Piccadilly, 
ordering some shirts and flannel waistcoats, Mrs. Chatterton came 
in, looking more like the shadow of one of her own threadpapers 
than a corporeal being of flesh and blood, and from out the mass 
of shabby weeds (for which Mr. Phippen had made way with as 
much of his old-school deferential gallantry as if they had been 
the bugled sables of a peeress), and in a low and humble tone 
there came a voice requesting to know if Mr. Ludlam was in want 
of “any hands,” but, from the supercilious tone in which the 
shopman replied “‘Oh, dear no! Mr. Ludlam is over-stocked 
already,” on# would think that female Briareuses were alone em- 
ployed in ¢hat establishment. So apologising, with a deep sigh, 
the widow walked out of the shop; but not alone, for at a short 
distance followed Mr. Phippen, and the rain descending in torrents 
about ten minutes after the chase had commenced, gave him an 
opportunity of stepping up to her and saying— 

* Allow me, ma’am, to offer you a part of my umbrella?” 

“Ob, Sir, you are very good!” blushed and stammered the 
astounded Mrs. Chatterton, at such unwonted courtesy in the 
streets of London to a half-starved mechanic’s widow in shabby 
black ; *‘ but I have nothing on that can spoil.” 

“ Nonsense, Ma'am! I suppose you have your lungs on, and if 
they are spoilt it is not so easy to repair them or to get new ones; 
but, I beg your pardon, the offer of my umbrella was a mere pre- 
text, i wanted to ask you about some business of my own.” 
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And so saying, Mr. Phippen resolutely hoisted our old friend the 
brown gingham, and established himself as walking-gentleman 
beside the widow. ‘The fact is, Ma’am,” continued he, “I heard 

ou inguiring just now at Ludlam’s if they wanted any work done? 

t seems they didn’t, but I do. Haven't a shirt to my back, 
Ma’am, or rather a back to my shirts; they all, every one of them, 
want something doing to them, though, ‘egad! I believe the 
shortest way and the best plan will be to have a set of new ones 
atonce. Eh! don’t you think so, Ma’am?”—and here he looked 
full in her face, as if he quite expected that she should reverse the 
state of affairs between Sir Roger de Coverley and his widow, and 
give him, Mr. Phippen, “‘a whole coal mine to keep him in clean 
linen.” 

“T have no doubt, Sir,” said Mrs. Chatterton modestly, “ I shall 
be able to repair your linen if it is not too far gone;” as if she 
dreaded appearing too ambitious were she to Pprasp at the golden 
offer of making a set of new shirts. 

“No, no; I’ve made up my mind, I'l have new ones, but I 
must explain to you how I] Jike them made. There is a great deal 

of talk just now about the right man in the right place; but ’egad ! 

as far as shirts go, there’s nothing like having the right slopes, 
and gussets, and buttons, and all the other gigomarees in the right 

lace.” And with similar agreeable and technical discourse Mr. 
*hippen beguiled the way till they arrived at a dismal court off 
St. Martin’s Lane, where the colour mounted up into the poor 
widow’s pale face as she said, seeing that her companion was aout 
to follow her up the pointed, creaking, sanded stairs that led to 
her room— 

““ No, Sir, if you please not; my place is not fit for you to come 
into, and it’s at the very top of the house. But I'l] wait upon you, 
Sir, at any hour if you'll tell me where; returning you a thousand 
thanks for employing me, and, indeed, Sir, if you knew but all, it 
ts a charity; and two large tears, more at her good fortune in 
having found employment than grief at her past want of it, rolled 
down her cheeks. . 


‘ oe T’m tired; so I hope you'll let me come up and rest a 
ittle 2?” 

“ Why, Sir, really,” still hesitated the widow, “ our place is not 
fit for a gentleman like you to come into; and—and—-my poor 
mother, who is a martyr to the rheumatism, is in bed.” 

“Well, what of that? Do you know P’ma bit of a doctor in 
my way, and I dare say I shall be able to prescribe something for 
_ her that may relieve her.”’ 

Mrs. Chatterton made no further opposition, and accordingly 
preceded him up the creaking stairs to the very last story, amid 
that nosaic of unsavory odours peculiar to town poverty in its 
aggravated forme, from the poisonous bad tobacco of the artizan, 
and the vapour of his missus’s birch-broom Bohea and molasses 
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sugar, down to the fainter, but by no means less offensive, atmo- 
pheric effluvia en permanence of cats, apples, and children, 

Upon opening the door of this garret, a feeble voice from the 
bed, between the parentheses of a short, dry, hollow cough, said— 

“Dear heart, Jenny, I thought you’d never come back; and 
there’s Bob crying his eyes out because poor Billy is dead. | But 
as I tell him we shall soon follow the poor bird if this goes on 
much longer.” | , 

And hearing the sound of loud sobs above the old woman’s 
cough, Mr. Phippen turned his eyes to the window of this shelving 
room, and, sitting under it on the floor, saw a pale emaciated- 
looking boy, between nine and ten, with an empty bird-cage be- 
side him, a piece of withered groundsel hanging between the bars, 
and a few husks of seed strewing the floor of the cage, while its 
late occupant lay stiff and cold on the child’s lap, who, with two 
old match-boxes and a knife, was endeavouring to fashion a coffin 
for the poor little canary, whose emancipation from its narrow and 
gloomy prison he was lamenting eo bitterly. 

“ Hush, mother! here is a good gentleman who 1s going to give 
me a set of shirts to make,” said Mrs, Chatterton, approaching the 
bed, and lowering the miserable, flimsy, patched, blue curtain so 
as in some degree to shade the occupant of the bed from appearing 
in too bold relief before the visitor. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my good woman,” said the latter, 
seating himself very unceremoniously on the old rush-bottomed 
chair beside the bed. “I don’t like that cough of yours. Not 
dangerous, but, like many people who may not be exactly danger- 
ous, it’s troublesome. Let me feel your pulse, and I'l see if I 
can’t give you something to check it.” 

And the old woman held out her skinny hand to this new 
Médecin malgre lui with a ‘Gon bless you, Sir! I’m sure you're 
very good.” 

** Qh, dear, yes!” said Mr. Phippen, with an air of fiatical im- 
portance and professional wisdom that would not have discredited 
the whole College of Physiciane, bad they been all stacked into 
unanimity under that onr bay wig of his; ‘I think we shall soon 
be able to get this under.” And tearing a leaf from his pocket- 
book, he wrote on it the only things he dared venture to prescribe 
medicinally, which were a bottle of syrup of squills and seme 
Tilou lozenges, adding, as a codicil to these, “and plenty of mut- 
ton broth, with the meat in it, three times a day.” Within which 
prescription he placed a five-pound note, and rolled it all up ready 
to give “his friend the widow,” as, in his own mind, he called her, 
when he should go away; and his next task was to console Bob 
for the loss of his canary, which he did first by promising him 
another, which appeared only tu increase the poor child's grief, b 
making light, as it were, of his affection for his departed friend. 
Finding this to be the case, Mr, Phippen changed the venue, and 
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told him how much happier the poor bird was, dead and at rest, 
than beating his wings against the bars of his cage in such a gloomy 
and ‘un-sunned atmosphere; and then he went on to ask the boy 
if he thought he should be able to run the faster if he had stockings 
‘as yellow, aye, and for that matter, much yellower, than poor Billy’s 
wings? And so, gradually, he began to interest the child’s atten- 
tion, and ultimately to inflame his imagination with the glories of 
becoming a member of Christ's Hospital; while, amid the grateful 
tears of the mother and grandmother, he elicited from them that 
they were fellow-townswomen of his, and at part of their narrative 
he became greatly excited as it became patent that they were near 
relations of a person who had once done him a grievous injury. 
Well, what of that? It was no fault of heirs; and even if it had 
been, Phillip Phippen had but one way of balancing such accounts, 
and that was by the Gospel double-entry of returning good for 
evil. But he preserved a discreet silence touching his own antece- 
dents, merely telling these poor women that he had once been very 
intimate with a part of their family, and therefore that on the score 
of old friendship they had a right to his services; and shortly after 
he rose to depart, apparently much agitated, but promising to see 
them again on the following day, and pressing the prescription into 
Mrs. Chatterton’s hand as he wished her good bye. 

“Eh! and about the shirts, Sir?” inquired she, following him 
to the head of the stairs. 

‘Oh! ah! yes! Aboutthe shirts. Verytrue. I had forgotten 
all about them. We'll settle that to-morrow.” And with another 
“ Good day, my dear,’” Mr. Phippen hurried down stairs. 

But before that day week Robert Chatterton was placed on the 
foundation of Christ's Hospital, of which Mr. Phippen was a 
governor; and Mrs. Chatterton and her mother removed to a nice 
cottaye in Surrey. And this was just about the time he had inti- 
mated his intention to Mrs. Pemble of transplanting Tim and 
Sdrah Nash, and after he had done so the discomforts of the lodging 
in Church-street having no longer any attractions for him, he took 
up his quarters in a more central position—namely, at the Blen- 
heim Hotel, in Bond-strect. The cottage in Surrey, however, 
proving, after a few months’ residence, too damp for theold Jady’s 
rheumatism, he begged they would not scruple to look out for 
another abode, which they had the means of doing, as he had 
settled one hundred pounds a year on each of them for their life, 
and whichever died first, her hundred pounds was to revert to the 
survivor ; for, as he was wont quaintly to express it, “If you pre- 
tend to serve people, what is the use of doling them out a piece of 
bread for their breakfast, and saying if you want another slice for 
your dinner, which of course they will, ask me for it?—which 
most likely they won’; so if you have any sincerity in your inten- 
tions it is better to give them the loaf at once, and let them help 

‘themselves as their wants arise, without saddling afresh obligation 
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upon them for every additional crumb.” However, finding they did 
not remove from the cottage in which he had first settled them, and 
which to them, indeed, appeared, by comparison, a perfect Paradise, 
‘he, seeing Hazeltree Cottage advertised and set forth very attractively 
in the advertisement, had taken it for them, merely sending “ Sdrah 
Nash” down to verify the likeness between the reality and the de- 
scription, and, her report having been favourable, he immediately 
concluded the bargain, and his protégées had been now established 
there about three weeks; but until the present occasion, from a 
press of business, he had never been able to go so far to pay them 
a visit. And thus it was that Phillip Phippen had become acquainted 
with Mrs. Chatterton and her mother. No wonder, then, that 
Tuesday, the 29th of May, 1855, was a great day at Hazeltree 
Cottage, and that the sun that morning, as he peeped through its 
ivy-shaded windows, and threugh the vapour-shrouded ones of the 
dormitory of Christ’s Hospital, woke up faces almost as beaming 
as his own! " 

Now as Mr. Phippen studiously avoided speaking to Mrs. Chat- 
terton or her mother of their relations, which appeared to be as 
disagreeable a subject to them as it was to his, he often expatiated, 
with as much bitter indignation as if he were still suffering and 
perishing in the next street, upon the miserable fate of poor 
Thomas Chatterton. As a poet and a genius, he might, indeed, 
have ignored his existence; for, except Shakespear, whom, as a 
constant play-goer of half a century, he knew by heart and often 
quoted, saying ‘‘’Gad! he had felt it and seen it all, over and 
over again, only Shakespear expressed everything that was going 
on in the world within and the world without, so much better 
than he could;” but Chatterton, as a denizen of the vast republic 
of misery, not to know would have been almost like an historian 
being ignorant of some remarkable event or epoch in history. 
Moreover, this page of the past did admirably to turn to whenever 
Mr. Phippen wanted to ward off any grateful speeches from the 
present owner of that ill-fated name, upon whom poor Chatterton’s 
mantle of misery had descended, and upon whoin it might have 
rested for ever but for the Samaritan of Threadneedle-street. 

“Pon my life, my dear, you haveimproved,” said Mr. Phippen, 
ee sentence on the salad, and hastily raising his napkin, which 
16 always tucked through one button-hole, and drawing it across 
his lips, in order to do so, “for it’s not like any man or woman 
that ever lived ; and do you know why ?” 

“No, I do not,” smiled Mrs. Chatterton, “ only if it’s not like 
you either, Sir, I’m sure it can’t be good.” 

“Not more like me than any of the rest; for it has’nt a fault ; 
that’s what I mean.” _ 

«Then, after all, it ts like you, Sir.” | 

“‘ Come, no flattery, if you please. It isa thing that T especially 
detest, and, therefore, never give or take. Besides, what do you 


mean, you hussy, by comparing me to a salad? A salad’s green; 
and ’vad, I’d have you to know that forty years passed in 'Thread- 
needle-street would take the verdure even out of an American 
rairie |” 

ij Tim, who had been curled up under the table, making a pillow 
of one of Mr, Phippen's feet, having his attention suddenly at- 
tracted by a martlet flying out of a cherry-tree past the garden 
window up into one of the ivy-crowned chimneys, now made a 
sudden spring across the room; and, like the old lady of nursery 
anthology in her celebrated equestrian excursion to Banbury Cross, 
being provided with the means of accompanying himself with music 
in his progress, he, in his turn, attracted not only the attention but 
the admiration of the Blue-coat boy— 

“Qh! mother,” cried he, “just look at Tim. What a beautiful 
collar he’s got, with bells to it and all !” 

‘* He is smart indeed. Ah! Sir, you are as kind to animals as 
you are to human beings.” 

‘Well, suppose Lam. Nine times out of ten they deserve it 
better. Animals, that is, quadrupeds, are innocent excellent 
people, particularly dogs and donkeys. Gad, 1 suppose it’s what 
may be called a fellow feeling, but 1 never see a donkey that my 
heart don’t warm to it, and ] should like suddenly to sprout into 
thistles, so as to give tha a salad—poor, patient, innocent, put- 
upon things—as agreeable asthe one you have given me. Strange 
that the two animals in the creation most honored by the Creator 
should be the most oppressed by man; for honored they were 
when Our Saviour deigned to be born of woman, and to enter 
Jerusalem on an ass, But had you women less of the ass in you— 
that is, Jess patience aud passive endurance—we self-elected lords 
of the creation could not oppress you as we do. But people never 
are helped till they help themselves, nor pitied till they feel for 
themselves ; and ’gad! as a sex, you only know how to compilata. 
And until you are unanimous in enforcing some slight justice and 
protection from the legislature, instead of being split inte factions 
of the silly and the selfish, who, not suffering individually, care not 
how much their sex may suffer collectively, you are leaving the 
field clear for the vicious and tyrannical of ours, in the interest of 
whose vices it is to keep the iniquitous laws for grinding wives as 
they are, and continuing to crucify women as St. Peter was crucified, 
with their heads downwards.” 

**Tudeed, what you say is only too true, Sir; and it is this 
aggregate of silly selfish women who do the cause such dreadful 
injury, such being, for the most part, as profligate as the men. 
Like them, they care not how oppressive and unjust the laws may 
be against them as a sex, since they are in the position of smugglers, 
to whom the exorbitance of the excise and custom duty is nothing, 
since it does not affect their illicit deulings; on the contrary, the 
imposts that press so heavily upon the honest and conscientious 
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portion of the community is all so much additional gain to those 
who infringe them.” a 

“Mother, do look at Tim’s collar and the bells!” urged Robert 
Chatterton, who had succeeded in catching that gentleman, and 
now laid him on his mother’s lap. | 

“Yes, beautiful indeed,” said she, stroking the cat’s head, who 
purred his thanks in a deep contralto. ‘‘It reminds me’—and 
her eyes filled with tears as she spoke—‘‘of a collar an uncle of 
mine gave me for a cat I had when I was a little girl.” 

“What uncle, mother?’ asked the boy. 

** He’s dead now.” 

“* And where's the collar? I never saw it.” 

“No, I’m sorry to say I used to leave it tossing about, and at 
last it was stolen; and when I had lost it, I was so sorry !—and to 
this day I keep reproaching myself for not having taken more care 
of it.” 

“Ah! there it is, as Shakespear says in Much Ado About 
Nothing : 

“Tt go falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but, being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not shew us 
Whilst it was ours.’ 


’Gad! it’s wonderful how that man knew everything! I only 
wish he could come, like the ghost in Hamlet, and give us some 
tidings of the other world.” 

But seeing that Mrs. Chatterton’s tears now began to flow in 
good earnest, he added, somewhat apropos de bottes— 

“Do you know what I never can understand about that poor boy 
Chatterton ?—which is, why the deuce, when his poems were so 
good, and would have done him such credit as his, that he should 
go and toady an old dead monk by fathering them upon him ?—a 
fellow who, however well versed he might have been in Pasties 
and Hippocrass, probably knew nothing of Poetry or Hippocrene.” 

No wonder Mr. Phippen could not understand it; but doubtless 
poor Chatterton, with that prescience possessed, more or less, by 
all whose passport is made out for an early return to the realms of 
light, knew even in Ais day (though then there was no Literary 
Inquisition, like “the Guilt of Literature,” for breaking on the 
whee] all uncliqued talent, or no maélstrom of milk-and-water, like 
its chief tool, Zhe New Quarterly, ready at a moment’s notice to 
direct “ to immortality” some ultra-inane Dickens-and-ditch-water 
imitations, or “to the lowest oubliette of ‘the Guilt’’’ one of its 
predestined victims—neither, on that very account, being tikely to 
reach their allotted destinations)—still, it may be fairly presumed 
that by intuition Chatterton knew the English world too well, 
more especially the literary world, not to feel that genius in a 
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garret had no chance, except the one amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty of being kept there by the barriers of neglect at least, if not 
by the pikes of persecution; whereas dead men’s fames clash with 
no living petty spites or paltry pushings, and, moreover, it looks 
learned, and gives room for logomachy—always a desideratum 
among critics (?), So poor Chatterton borrowed the monk’s hood 
to hoodwink them, and perhaps also—who knows?—to give a 
plethoric air to his own starvation, and so lay a trap for bread, 
instead of stones—knowing how literally. though, albeit, some- 
what profanely, the well-fed portion of the world act upon the 
Gospel principle, and take care that to those who have much, much 
shall be given, while from those who have nothing shall be taken 
even that which they seem to have. 

But one of the most melancholy things to me in that poor 
young fellow’s fate,” continued Mr. Phippen, “is the idea of the 

osthumous subaeriptions that Southey and Cottle got up to pub- 
fish his works for the benefit of bis starving sister (though it was 
very good of them, I'm not saying it was not); still, when one 
thinks that had that poor boy had half even of one of those hun- 
dreds during his miserable struggle, it might have prevented its 
fearful termination. ’Gad! [ think if I had been Mrs. Newton 
I would have starved before I could have eaten a shilling of it, for, 
all said and done, it was blood money.” 

“Ah! Sir, she had a daughter,” was the widow’s only defence 
of her husbarid’s relative, 

“Gad! I forgot that; yes, I see, she couldn’t help taking it, 
but it was a pity too.” 

And this was as explicit a way of owning himself vanquished as 
if Mr. Phippen had lowered his arms at a tournament, or said, 
** 7 give in” at a prize-fight. But in order to cover his retreat as 
well as poseible, he added— 

““ Now, my dear, give me a cup of your good tea.”’ 

‘No wine, Sir? You need not be afraid of it, for like all else in 
the house, it’s your own that you gave us; and there is some very 
yood home-brewcd beer, not brewed by ws, but I know that it is 

ome-brewed, as we get it from a farm-house.”’ 

“ Neither, thank you, for I foolishly took my allowance before 
dinner. I’m glad you don’t find me ‘drunk and disorderly,’ for, 
to ask my way to this place, I turned into one of those taverns 
where everything is ordered ‘to be drunk on the premises,’ and 
therefore I suppose everybody is expected to be so too; it was up 
yonder, at ‘The Four Alls,’ Mr. Levens’s—a very honest man 
apparently, with a pedigree as long as my arm, of psalmody, 
shaving, bailiffs, bassoons, free-masonry, and French horns. And; 
’egad ! I set the poor people’s house on fire for ‘em.” 

And Mr. Phippen laid. down his knife and fork, and langhed till 
the tears came into his eyes as he recalled the tableau of little, fat, 
round Mrs. Levens, kicking and struggling in poor, long, thin ‘Tom 
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Levens’s arms, which was all the world, as he afterwards explained 
to Mrs. Chatterton, like an obstreperous and suddenly galvanized 
round of beef trying to free itself from the skewer that upheld it. 
oe their house on fire, Sir!’ echoed the widow, looking 
aghast. : 
Re No, my dear, not quite so bad as that; but this was the way 
of it,” and as soon as he could sufficiently master his laughter 
(which, now that he was not afraid of offending any one, kept ex- 
ploding every five minutes like little preliminary eruptions of 
Vesuvius,) he gave her the whole scéna, from his arriva] at “ The 
Four Alls” till his departure, also elucidating by explanatory notes 
Mr. Levens’s pedigree, which, in his former cursory mode of 
or alluding to it as a fait accompli, had considerably mystified 
er, . 

While they were all three laughing over thig episode, and Bab 
more especially lamenting that he had not beetithere to see Mrs. 
Levens during her high state of excitement, when she was con- 
verting her son into a fire escape, Sarah came in with the old 
Jady’s grateful thanks to Mr. Phippen for the grapes and straw- 
berries, and a large cup to take her up some tea. 

‘““Sérah Nash!” said Mr. Phippen, “I hope you don’t forget 
the Chinese way I taught you of telling what o’clock it is by the 
cat’s eyes, for you must be sure and let me know when it wants a 
quarter to nine, in case I should forget to look at my watch ?” 

“ Very well, Sir; Vil be sure to let you know.” 

“‘ Mother, may I have this bit of bread for the birds? for I hear 
the nightingales beginning now,” said Robert. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“That’s right. Good boy! Always feed the birds; and you 
are doubly bound to do so now that you are yourself a yellow- 
hammer.” 

“Oh! I've got such a pretty poem about an uld man, who, when 
he died, left a legacy to feed the birds,” said the boy, venturing to 
approach his benefactor, and summoning additional courage to 
look up in his face; for, though he loved him dearly, his mother 
had held him up, not only as the being par excellence, to be always 
first in hig prayers, but she had also enlarged upon Iago’s idea, 
with reference to Othello and himself,* and taught her son to 
think that that kind old man had indeed 

“ A daily beauty in hia life, 
That made all others ugly.” 

Nor was she far wrong; so that the child’s love was tempered 
with a sort of awe, such as a good Catholic might feel for his 
patron saint. 

“ Have you, my boy?” said Mr. Phippen, patting his head. 


* “He bath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly-——.” 
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‘¢ Show it to Mr. Phippen, dear. I’m sure he will be glad to see 
it; for it was his prize, Sir, for history and general good conduct.” 
And away went Bob to the farther china closet, and returned 
with his fine green-and-gold volume of Longfellow, and blushing 
‘up to his ears to think how he was proclaiming his own honers, 
he turned over the leaves until he came to that charming Legend 
of Wurtzburg, which Longfellow has so exquisitely versified, and 
pointed to the lines where Vogelweide, the minnesinger of its 
cathedral, dying— 
~—~—* Gave the monks his treasures 3 
Gave them all with this behest, 
They should feed the birds at noontide, 
Daily on his place of rest.”’ 


* Poor fellow!” cried Mr. Phippen, ' may he rest all the better 
for it in his narrow bed.” But when he read on to where the 
porv'y abbot put his veto against the poor little aerial choristers’ 
1eritage as wanton waste, and how they, poor pilgrims, came— 


—-—— In vain o’er tower and turret, 

From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Gather’d the unwelcome guests,”’ ‘ 


he closed the book, and, shaking it as vehemently as if it had been 
the utilitarian abbot’s neck, said~~ 

“?*Egad, Bob! I only wish we had that rascally abbot here! 
And if he must thwart and annoy the poor birds and rob them of 
their rights, it should be as a scarecrow; for you and I would 
hang him up to the highest cherry-tree we could find, wouldn’t we?” 

“That we would!” cried Bob, clapping his hands, in great 
delight at the mental panorama before him of a fat abbot dangling 
as a chatelaine from a cherry-tree. 

Pon my life! this seems very pretty poetry though; not that 
I’m a judge,” said Mr. Phippen, as he again opened the volume 
and looked through it. “I’m surprised! for I thought the Yankees 
thought of nothing but 


‘Dimes and dollars, 
Dollars and dimes 3’ 


and.that in America asin England 


‘An empty purse was the worst of crimes,’ 


‘Gad, VN buy this book.” 

Bob looked eagerly at his mother. The look was as legible as 
his own best copper-plate hand; so that she instantly, vid the same 
electric telegraph, nodded a double assent. 

“ Qh, Sir!” said the boy, now really redder than the cherries on 

H 2 
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the tree from which they should like to have hung the utiltarian 
abbot, “if you would accept this one, I should be so glad!” 

‘* What, my boy—your prize-book P” 

se Oh, yes, Sir! I only wish it was something better or something 
more.” 7 

“Well, I will accept it, and shall value it doubly, to think that 
my little yellow-hammer was so good that he won Longfellow when 
he was only a short fellow! So that is the long and the short of 
it, Bob,” said Mr. Phippen, as he transferred the volume to his 

ocket; and Bob, who thought this a rare jest, felt so buoyant that 

2@ was convinced had he only put the tips of hie feet to the ground, 
and willed it, he could, as one does in a dream, have flown back te 
Christ’s Hospital, and told all the boys in his class of the great 
honor that his prize-book had come to! And even Tim seemed to 
be thinking something of the same marvellous and magical sort, as 
at that moment he scratched his ear, and shook out such a peal 
upon his bells as must for life have deafened any stray flea then 
invading him; to say nothing of bells being considered all the 
world over, from Fairyland to Finland, as the most infallible mediums 
for adjuring or conjuring supernatural agencies. And as the twi- 
light deepened, and the moonlight came tripping through the 
leaves iii little fugitive rays, that seemed, as Bob said, as if they 
were playing at puss-in-the-corner all over the room—now here, 
now there, and never remaining anywhere—he grew much braver, 
and stood up much closer to Mr. Phippen, and even took very great 
liberties, in prying into Ais boyish pursuits, and making black- 
letter researches into the aboriginal games of leap-frog, marbles, 
trap-ball, snap-dragon, pegtopism, and other similar dissipations, 
and ultimately both felt and expressed much surprise at hearing 
that all and each of them had, like the Chinese people (in their own 
estimation), attained to perfection so many years ago, and con- 
sequently had never varied since. And so the time passed, till 
Sarah appeared to warn Mr. Phippen that it wanted a quarter to 
nine, when, with his usual punctuality, he instantly rose to depart ; 
but the widow and her son aSked leave to accompany him down. the 
Jane, as far as to where the cab was waiting for him. = us 

“Gad! that’s very good of you! and I’m sure I’m extremely 
obleeged to you for your hospitable reception. I don’t know when 
J’ve passed a pleasanter time. Ill come and see you soon again— 
that is, as soon as I can get away; and, do you know, I like this 
little, quaint, old-fashioned nook ten times better than that new, 
staring, brown brick affair at Esher, which, somehow or other, 
always gave me the idea of a red-haired man with his eyé-lashes 
cut off. Good bye, Sarah Nash!” added he, turning to that nymph, 
who was opening the gate. Soon 

“Good bye, Sir; and will you please Sir give my duty to Mrs, 
Pemble when you writes?” 
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“Very good, that I'll do. Tim! good night, old fellow; and 
don’t forget that— 


‘Fat of snails, and marrow of mice, 
Make a dish that’s wondrous nice,’ ” 


sang Mr. Phippen, to Bob’s infinite amusement, as the former took 
off his hat to ‘im, who was now in Sarah’s arms, and who 
“.mawed” his adieux in return. 

“?Pon my life, this is delicious!” cried Mr. Phippen, stopping 
before they had gone twenty yards, and inhaling a long respiration 
of the thousand perfumes from leaf and flower that the evening air 
was distilling, breaking off at the same titne a branch of woodbine 
out of the hedge, which indeed invited him to do so, by touching 
his cheek as he passed, and flipping a tolerable sprinkling of dew 
over him; and then he looked up into the clear sky, with its young 
crescent moon and little vibrating white clouds, through which 
every now and then some star would flash like a stolen glance. 

- Well, it’s surprising to me,” said he, withdrawing his eyes 
from the heavens, and uttering his thoughts aloud, “that people 
don’t take a little moré trouble to get there.” 

“Oh, Sir! when you come down here again,” said Robert 
Chatterton, ‘‘may I not come, too ?” 

** Well, I don’t exactly know how that will be, Bob, as I cannot 
fic a time for coming again. Dear me, there’s the cab. I’m sorry 
we have no farther to go; but, bless me, Bob, I was nearly com- 
mitting a terrible over-sight. You know you were asking me just 
now about school-games and customs in my time; and there was I, 
very nearly forgetting the most time-honored and popular of them 
all oa 


‘“‘ Indeed, Sir!” cried the boy, getting still closer to him, while 
his eyes dilated in the moonlight, thinking he was at Jast going to 
hear something new, or at least not known there, to carry back to 
school with him. 

““Why, yes ; wasn’t that toobad ? However, a little giddiness is 
excusable in young fellows like me. It is this. You must know, 
Bob, that in my time, whenever youngsters came home from school, 
or elders went there to see them, it was always a matter of course 
(and, indeed, I’ve been credibly informed that the custom still 
exists) that the said elders should give the said youngsters a tip.” 

And Bob laughed as, suiting the action to the word, Mr. Phippen 
put a nice, new, bright, double sovereign into his hand. 

.“Qh! no, indeed, Sir, thank you; he does not want it,’’ said 
Mrs. Chatterton, ‘and I can give him whatever he does want.” 

“Hush, for Heaven’s sake!’ cried Mr. Phippen, playfully 
placing his hand before her mouth ; “ only consider if any utilitarian 
member for Farthingfudge, or Screwemalltight, should be going by 
on the top of a Turnham-green omnibus, we should have him 
bringing in a bill to that effect next session, entitled ‘The Codgers’ 
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Tip Protection Bill.’ Well, good night; Gop bless you, my dear. 
Good bye, Bob, and mind you get as many prizes as you can, that 
J may continue in your good books, though, ‘gad! I don’t mean to 
rob you of them adl as I did to-day.” And so saying, and shaking 
both mother and son cordially by the hand, he got into the cab, 
which drove off, but it had not proceeded far before the cabman 
pulled up suddenly. 

‘* What’s the matter?’ asked his fare; but instead of answering 
him the man ran a little way back to some one who was calling 
him, but presently returned handing in a silk pocket-handkerchief, 

“It’s your handkitcher if you please, Sir, as you dropped, and 
your lady picked it up and was a calling arter us with it, that’s 


“ My Lady, indeed!” echoed Mr. Phippen as he threw himeelf 
back into a corner of the cab, which now made another start, and 
this time an effectual one. 





CHAPTER XVILL 


THE LITTLE GREAT WORLD OF LONDON. THE PARVENU’S 
DINNER. THE FINE PEOPLE MR. PHIPPEN FINDS HIM- 
SELF AMONGST, WITHOUT BEING, IN FINE, MUCH ELATED 
THEREAT. 


THERE is not much room for description in the costume of even 
the most elaborately-got-up modern elégant ; consequently there is, 
of course, still less in the toilet of Mr. Phippen upon the day that 
he was to dine at Sir Titaniferous Thompson’s ; so that it may be 
hriefly summed up as a particularly soigné specimen of the flarid 
Gothic. The flowered black satin waistcoat, the ‘‘ very tasty thing”? 
with which he had so maliciously tried the nerves of the bran-new 
baronet on the previous day in ‘Threadneedle Street, was in raquix 
sition, but only modestly in the back ground, under a white one of 
the most dazzling freshness; for, unknown to himself, Mr. Phippen 
was a disciple of Brummel’s, and the great theory of his dress, on 
all occasions practically carried out, was, “‘ plenty of clean linen,. 
country washing, and no perfumes.” Still, as he had a vague idea 
that the latter were de rigeur on great occasions, he had sent to 
Smith’s for a half-guinea bottle of their really fragrant lavender. 
water, as he did not even suspect the existence of any other perfume, 
with the exception of attar of rose, which, like genius, is pleasant 
enough at a distance, but exceedingly oppressive and disagreeable 
when too near, And the lavender-water being opened, some of it. 
was duly poured upon a cambric handkerchief of a curiously fine. 
texture. “be 
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“Pon my life, that’s pleasant!” said Mr. Phippen, waving the 
perfumed cambric like an oriflamme through the room; “ but not 
equal to the hedges in Hazeltree Lane, though.” 

And with this soliloquy, and the kerchief consigned to his 
pocket, Mr. Phippen’s toilet was completed. Moreover, his carriage 
(for he had one—a Clarence) was at the door; but his having a 
carriage at all was only the result of his having an opera-box, he 
being passionately fond of music; and whenever he lent his box 
to ladies, he invariably placed his carriage at their disposal also, 
but with job horses; for, as he himself said—‘‘ What would be the 
use of his keeping horses? He should be always lending them, 
and, gad! the poor animals would be driven off their feet; for 
nothing knocked up horses like shopping, balls, concerts, reviews, 
horticultural fétes, &c., &c.; it was worse than hunting, or even 
posting, fifty times!” And so the Clarence remained at a livery 
stable in Bruton Street, where they gave him very good horses 
when he wanted them, and also supplied him with an exceedingly 
respectable-looking coachman and footman, who looked as well in 
his quiet dark-green livery as if they were in the habit of donning 
it every day. 

Mr. Phippen being dressed, eight o’cluck having struck, and 
the carriage having been announced by the waiter, what did he 
mean by ensconcing himsclf in an easy chair, and setting in for 
“the leading article” of Zhe Times? Why, to show his know- 
ledge of some, at least, of the usages of “good society” (?}—one 
of which consisted in the bad manners and ill-breeding of keeping 

eople waiting when they ask you to dinner; and so he thought 
he would re-assure his host that he was not quite such a Goth as 
he might think him, but could, when he chose it, be as impertinent 
as the best of them; so, leaving him in more agreeable and pro- 
fitable society than any he is likely to meet with—to wit, the afore- 
said leading article—we will precede him to Hyde Park Place, and 
enter at once with our Asmodeus-privilege of authorship. The 
exterior of the house (my Lord Dunnington's, which Sir Titanifer- 
ous Thompson rented) we have already described in a former chap- 
ter. It is the received opinion, that when a woman marries she 
ought to approximate herself, her feelings, her tastes, her bearing, 
her habits—in short, her whole being—to the sphere and nature of 
her husband—which, like all other received opinions, makes no 
clause or provision for exceptional cases which occur, more or less, 
in all general conditions, and consequently does not recollect what 
a terrible abyss such an approximation and elasticity of character 
might plunge some women into! However, when Lady Georgiana 
Giraffe (who, par parenthése, was one of the most common-place 
of the common-place) bestowed her hand and title by courtesy on 
Sir ‘Titaniferous Thompson, she seemed so entirely of this opinion 
that she plunged so suddenly and effectually into the rdle of nouveau 
riche, that nobody ever thought of making the invidious distinction 
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of calling him a parvenu, but always spoke of them as such. Show, 
she concluded, was to wealth what faith is to religion——the evidence 
of things not seen; and consequently eapense, even in defiance of 
taste, appeared the ong thing aimed at throughout their establish. 
ment, as though she would have said at every turn vid placards; as 
they do in pantomimes, “ There ! that’s what I married this. litile, 
ugly, vulgar, mean-looking man for!” It was necessary, at, jeast 
she thought so, in order to follow out this public and constant 
vindication of her marriage, that their dinners should bave some 
much more salient points than the mere perfection of the cuisine, 
though they had one of the first artistes in Europe; neither was 
the magnificent horticultural display of the dessert en permanence, 
@ la Russe, with the jittle fountains of iced and perfumed waters 
that played amid the flowers from the artistically-arranged plateaus, 
nor the first course being served on curiously-embossed old cingue- 
cento silver plate, the second entirely on gold plate, and the third 
on Capo de Monte china, of the very rarest workmanship and de- 
signs, enough, in Lady Georgiana Thompson’s opinion (and per- 
haps she was right), to counterbalance the piece of very ugly 
common clay that she had been obliged to take into the bargain 
with all these gems, and yet leave the latter sufficiently in the as- 
cendant to make her the envy of all her dear friends and acquaint- 
auce; so that, in continuation, her own chair, in the centre of the 
table, was of crimson velvet, with gilded arms, somewhat throne- 
shaped, and, in order to make it the more conspicuous, the screen 
that put on at the back was so arranged as to form 4 pillow, the 
eider-down stuffing being first covered with white satin, and then 
a case of Dresden lace slipped over it, friled with point d’Alencon. 
What a pity, therefore, it would have been, if Lady Georgiana 
Thompson could have been cured of ‘‘ those horrid headaches!” 
which compelled such a charming combination of red velvet and 
white lace! The menus du diner, too, were like no one else’s, for 
they were always printed, not exactly on satin, but on satin paper, 
in gold letters, like a command play-bill, which was not only fant 
soit peu mauvais ton, but exceedingly annoying and mystifying to 
near-sighted elderly ladies and gentlemen, who would much rather 
have known in plain, legible black and white what they were going 
to have for dinner. However, amid all this display, here was one 
aping of regality really charming. Lady Georgiana had obtained 
their landlord’s (Lord Dunuington’s) leave to pull down the arch 
of the partition wall in the alcove where the sideboard stood, which 
opened into a breakfast room; this was completely filled with 
flowering shrubs and exotics, and dosquets of moss and evergreens, 
which concealed a Hesse Darmstadt and a regimental band, that 
played alternately during dinner; and as Lord Dunnington had 
somewhere heard, among the numerous English and foreign phy- 
sicians he was always consulting for his gout, that music promotes 
digestion, he was too good a landlord, dined at Sir Titaniferous’s 
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too often, and appreciated the tours de force of Prignetelli, the 
baronet’s chef, too scientifically, to refuse such a trifle to Lad 
Georgiana as the permission to pull down a party wall, or, indeed, 
all the walls in the house, provi ed the so doing did not endanger 
those of the kitchen and dining-room. Moreover, he claimed con- 
nection with the Thompsons on account of his discarded niece 
having married a disinherited defunct cousin of Sir Titaniferous, 
and, indeed, he would gladly have made it out relationship, at least 
on the money side, if he could. But as for Lady De Baskerville, 
he always boldly talked of her as his relation (!) for she was a very 
handsome woman, and her daughters were the most beautiful girls 
in London. One had married well, and no doubt the other would 
do so; and the sons were all getting on amazingly except the 
eldest; but then he was a peer, so there was no necessity for him 
to climb unless he liked it. Altogether it was charming to see 
family ties so knit as they were at Dunnington House that day, for 
Lady De Baskerville was truly kind in being an habituée, and 
showing her intimacy with the Thompsons. ‘Ihe only difference 
between her and her nephew was, that he always spoke of her as 
‘“my aunt, Lady De Baskerville,” while she as invariably spoke of, 
or to, him as “ Sir Titaniferous,” which was at once more respect« 
ful and less conipromising; for there is a wide difference between 
hiking people’s money, their dinners, and their position in the world, 
and liking themselves, or caring to be thought belonging to them 
if they have not always belonged to that position. And friend- 
ship (!) (of which the fasbionable world every day furnishes the 
most remarkable instances) may exist independent of all esteem or 
regard, for the same object may be detestable to our tastes, but 
adorable to our interests. The mind has a surprising faculty of 
accommodating itself, an amazing elasticity of adaptiveness, so 
that by dint of habit both persons and things in themselves, either 
pernicious or antipathetic, cannot be dispensed with but reluctantly 
or with regret. Still, what a Janus is that said custom !—for while 
it acts as pacificator to antipathies it quite as often plays the Iago 
te friendships and affections. But Lady De Baskerville had 
shuffled her cards so well as to let the prevalent idea in society be, 
that it was Lady Georgiana who was her relation and not the 
marito; and this ingano felice she had achieved partly by letting 
judgment go by default—that is, not contradicting the mistake— 
and partly (though she was so very respectful to her nephew) by 
calling her niece by marriage “ Georgy,” or “dear Georgy,” as 
often as it was possible to do so without being.vulgarly demon- 
sirative; and as Lady Georgiana was exceedingly plain (that large 
featured surt of ugliness that won’t let people charitably pass it 
by), and anything but young, she by no means discouraged this 
forid familiarity, but quite the reverse, for however you might 


‘* Look in her face and you’d forget it all,” 
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there was in the sound of “dear Georgy” a something that pre- 
supposed youth and beauty. But we must leave the dining-room, 
where the candelabra are beginning to be lighted, and go up stairs, 
which, indeed, was like walking through an avenue in the Chdtean 
des Fleurs, so luxuriantly were they decorated with exotics; and 
as royalty had been expected that day, instead of the usual Ax- 
minster stair-carpets, ones of crimson velvet, bordered with 
miniver (worth a small German principality in themselves), had 
been substituted. The portiéres of the doors were also of crimson 
velvet, but to lighten them for summer they had an inner drapery 
of Honiton lace, for, as Lady Georgiana said, ‘“‘one really ought 
to patronize one’s own manufactures,” and as long as they were 
of an equally costly description she was always ready to do so. 
But, alas! the course of true getting on in the world, like the 
course of its antipodes, true love, “ never yet ran smooth,” and 
that morning Lady Georgiana had Seeeived a note from Lady 
——————, announcing that their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
———--— and the Princess of were invited to dine at 
Buckingham Palace, and Sir Titaniferous also received an apology 
from their other great card, Lord Oaks, saying he had received a 
command to dine at the Palace also, so that only his son, Lord 
Acorn, came, and a few of the acrobats of his Lordship’s political 
party. Mais & tout malheur quelque chose est bon; and this 
seeming disappointment was more than counterbalanced to the 
host by the slight nervousness he felt as to Mr. Phippen’s un- 
courtly france parler in such society, notwithstanding the pains he 
had taken to double-gild him, and quadruple his capital, for this 
occasion, which, as Sir Titaniferous was aware from his own 
personal experience, would have made any amount of vulgarity 
(had Mr. Phippen possessed it) not only tolerated, but adulated, 
by our haute volée. Besides, this absence of royalty, by leaving 
the baronet less pre-occupied, gave him more time to con his 
lady-wife’s oft-repeated, and as: oft-forgotten, lesson nof to ask 
people to drink wine with him; zof to ask young ladies when they 
would take another ride, meaning thereby go out in the carriage 
with Lady Georgiana; not to speak of the Princess Victoria as 
the Princess Royal; wot to panegyrise any débutante by saying he 
thought her a very genteel girl; not to issue a dudletin about his 
health, saying that Dr. Holland had forbidden him to drink cham- 
pagne, as not one of the five or six-and-twenty dear friends dining 
with him cared one straw what state his health was in, as long as 
it was not altogether so bad as to prevent his giving dinners; and, 
above all, not to say that, in spite of the doctor’s prohibition, he 
sometimes gave himself ‘a treat,’ and took champagne; with a 
hundred other nots, too numerous to mention. Lady De Basker« 
ville had also her consolation in thinking that she could more 
exclusively devote herself to snaring that reré avis, old Lord 
Celendon, though she could not get over Florinda’s folly-—not to 
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say disobedience—in going with her brother to the Crimea; yet it 
was not exactly that éither, as they had started from Cowes with- 
out asking her leave, and written from the Dardanelles to say 
what they had done; but what made the thing so terrible, in Lady 
De Baskerville’s mind, was not only the time the silly girl was 
losing with Lord Celendon, who, on his side at least, had no time 
fo lose, but she also feared that the beautiful Florinda, like that 
other misguided young creature, the Princess Arizapha, in that 
most entertaining of histories, ‘‘The Adventures of John of 
Gaunt,” might “prefer the gaiety and good legs” of some sub- 
altern out there to Lord Celendon’s prosiness and gouty ones. 
What a pity the mother was not out there, instead of the daughter ! 
--for, though she might not have made so many conquests, what 
ageneral she would bave made! for no one possessed the art of 
giving a defeet the air of a victory like Lady De Baskerville. So 
when Lord Celendon had sunk down into a bergére beside her, 
and wheezed out what he meant to be a little playful persifiage 
about all being fair in love and war, but its being very unfair to 
send such a lovely creature as Lady Florinda to the seat of war, to 
increase the lists of the killed and wounded, with a great deal 
more to the same effect, equally new and equally sparttuel— 

“Ah, my dear Lord Geleuden !”’ said the mother, lowering her 
voice to the piano of a confidential communication, ostensibly to 
flatter her auditor, but in reality to escape the ridicule of being 
heard by any one else; “ few people know Flo’, or have any idea 
of the depth of womanly devotion that there is under that smiling 
face of hers. She’s not the least like other girls of her age. Balle 
and fétes have little attraction for her; ker sphere is in a sick 
room; it’s there she shines! So gentle! so thoughtful! so inde- 
fatigable! We always call her the ‘little nurse’ at home; and, 
poor dear child! her great ambition was to go and join Miss 
Nightingale at Scutari.”’ 

But Lord Celendon looked as if he thought that one sick 
room and one set of dilapidated limbs were quite sufficient for a 
young lady of eighteen to exercise her nursing talents upon; so, 
quick as lightning, Lady De Baskerville deciphered the look, and 
perceived that, like her datvghter, she had gone rather too far in 
going to Scutari; so she added— 

“ But that was quite out of the question, so I have written to 
De Baskerville to say that he must bring Flo’ back directly.” 

“YT think your Ladyship did right,” was the old peer’s laconic 
rejoinder. 
| And now the rooms began not exactly to fill, for they were too 
large for a mere dinner-party, however numerous to have filled 
them, but the guests began rapidly to arrive, and: were of that 
heterogenous description generally to be met with in the mammon 
temples of les nouveaux riches, comprising almost every link in 
society's gilt chain, from its legitimate leaders that are courted and 
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maneuvred for, and the intermediate ordinary mass of pushers 
and climbers, down to the plebeian hangers-on, who are only 
permitted and suffered, but who nevertheless must not be con- 
verted into enemies by total neglect. Moreover, this being called’ 
an age of “‘ progress”’(?) (though the great struggle appears to be 
not so much to progress as to rise), of course Sir Titantferous had 
not been long in the House of Commons without acquiring the 
“dodge” of coalescing with the literary swell-mob, seeing, by the 
literary-politico samples in that house, of what steam-power the 
puffology of a certain clique of the press is in fabricating virtues 
and talents for their protegés, and disseminating them by electric 
telegraph through the country, while all their vices and short- 
comings (which is but natural since they are wedded to the latter) 
are kept, like their wives, snugly in the back-ground, and their 
existence ignored by the community at large. In fact, though by 
no means a brilhant man, Sir Titaniferous Thompson could not, 
in his parliamentary career, have attended half-a-dozen divisions 
upon great beer or button bills, or any other of those equally vital 
and important questions, upon which the legislature delights to 
expend its time and the country's patience, without of his own 
accord, unaided by any higher intelligence, discovering the differ- 
ence between St. Stephen’s and the saint after which it is named— 
for the latter, the Early Fathers tell us, ‘‘was a man full of fatth 
and the Holy Ghost,” whereas the former, as must be palpable to 
the meanest capacity, is an assemblage full of froth and the 
hollowest humbug ; co the great thing is to stick close to ité lead- 
ing HUMBUGENCES, and this Sir Titaniferous did, And there 
they now stood in the persons of Lord Acorn, Mr. Jericho Jabber, 
Sir Jonas Packthemall, Mr. Wallstaff, Sir Janus Allpuoff, and a 
Colonel Giltpin, who was a nonentity as to talent, but an out-and- 
outer as to obsequiousness and parliamentary elasticity, and there- 
fore was of use in his generation; for politics, in the present day ; 
are nothing more than a sort of great town and borough picnic to 
which one brings brains (@ la financier), another spoons, another 
tongue, another ¢éte de veau au naturel, and so on; but the beauty 
of this arrangement is, that while every man looks exclusively 
after his own individual quota, he profits as much as he can by 
his neighbours. It must be confessed that this group was any- 
thing but a graceful one, though Lady Georgiana’s velvet portiéres 
formed a back-ground to it that would have been at once the 
admiration and the despair of a painter. Beyond it stood another 
(of men, of course, asis generally the case in England), consisting 
of Mr. George Beaucherche, the sexagenarian legacy-hunter, of 
whom Tom Levens had made (not exactly) honorable mention. 
He was what some persons thought a handsome man, he himself 
being decidedly of that opinion; but, being very large, and every 
year getting larger, without his finances in any degree keeping 
pace with his personal expansion, and being withal of a minutely 
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thrifty and economical turn, he had so completely outgrown his 
clothes that every one lived in a constant state of alarm, that 
having already seen too much of Mr. George Beaucherche, they 
might see more; and so the public hope was, that the first use he 
would make of that silly and heartless old woman’s (Lady Dives’) 
legacy, would be to get a new wardrobe. Altogether, the chief 
characteristic of his appearance was mauvais fon, as it was an 
admirable imitation of those Brummagem brigands, as confectioned 
at the Surrey theatre, or Bartholomew fair; and, indeed, he could 
nok have been quite as irresistible as he thought himself, consider- 
ing the ceaseless pains he had taken, and the reams of paper he 
had sacrificed in letter-writing, never to lave succeeded in hook- 
ing even one legacy, till he had got from that besotted old 
Lady Dives what should have been the provision for her old and 
faithful servants. One of the many strings to his bow (a very 
long one it was) had been Mrs. Jericho Jabber during the lifetime 
of her first husband, when she very foolishly, and not very honor- 
ably, used to shew and laugh over his voluminous diurnal epistles ; 
but as Mr. Jericho Jabber was at the same time playing exactly 
the same game, and being the cleverer vau rien of the two, he was 
in at the death iiterally, and carried off the lean widow and her fat 
jointure. Beyond a certain point no one can bear: the loss of the. 
lady, there is no doubt, Mr. Beaucherche would and could have 
borne & la Brutus, when he heard how his Portia fell; but the 
loss of the £5000 a-year jointure, of which he had made so sure, 
eaten so many bad dinners, and wasted (as it turned out) so much 
good flattery to secure,——that was, indeed, a blow such as only the 
hurricanes of adverse fate can aim; but, no doubt, as he did not | 
mortally succumb under it, he called philosophy to his aid, and ° 
consoled himself with a maxim of his tmperial Majesty Napoleon | 
the Third, i.¢., that “a great enterprise never succeeds at the first 
attempt,” though it was far from being his first attempt in that 
particular line. Next to him stood a little man, with rather a fine 
and somewhat Shakespearian head, which he did not quite belie, 
as he wrote plays, some of which were, in wit and artistic arrange- 
ment, infinitely superior to the much overrated Rivals, School 
for Scandal, and Critic ; but then he was not Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the boon companion of princes, the enfant gaté of 
duchesses, and the Jeremy Diddler of tradesmen—he was only 
lain Mr. Pluché, with that great drawback to getting on in “the 
vest bad society” in London, to wit, being an exceedingly re~ 
spectable man in private life, having been an excellent husband 
‘and father, mais en revanche, he was a greater tuft-hunter than 
even Sheridan, for, in short, poor Mr. Pluché was just the sort of 
little, grateful, humble, ‘thank you for small mercies” sort of 
man, to die of a bow from a lord “ in aromatic* pain.’ The third 
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of this group was a trading politician, a Mr. Filmer Snobson, who 
had begun his political—no, parliamentary—career as a red-hot 
Tory, but finding the Whigs had a much longer reign of it than 
the most sanguine amongst them ever could have anticipated, and 
his wife being Radical in everything, even to her ugliness, which 
was on the largest and coarsest possible scale of what Comte 
D’Orsay used to call laideur aw blanc—to wit, a fade blonde—and 
she being all for Free Trade, the he Snobson suddenly launched 
into Liberalism ; and really now-a-days the humbug is so nearly 
equalized, whether under the names of “ Whig,” “ Tory,” “ Con- 
servative,’”’ or “ Free-Trader,” that, if it were not to humour some 
booby constituency, who will not believe that an M.P., under 
whatsoever name, is an equal fiction, it would not be worth any of 
these gentry’s while to take the trouble of what is called “ ratting.” 
However, Mr. Filmer Snobson’s own texture was so essential] 
cotton—without one silken thread—that poreye he had done wel 
to change his colours, in winding out the prosy speeches in the 
house, which were as interminable as the longest reel of that 
commodity that ever found its way into the market. Mrs. Filmer 
Snobson (certainly she was not handsome! mais ga n’empéche pas 
les sentimens; and doubtless it was her striking likeness to 
Prince Albert’s prize, Lady Swine, that caused her to be so well 
received at Court),—but Mrs. Filmer Snobson, we were about to 
observe, was now sitting talking to Mrs. Jericho Jabber, and 
between them they divided the trammels of marriage for their 
respective lords and masters (?), thus rendering it only a sort of 
limited liability, as Mrs. Jericho Jabber was only bone of her hus- 
band’s bone, while Mrs. Filmer Snobson was entirely flesh of her 
spouse’s flesh. | 

In the offing, a little behind them, and considerably interfering 
with Lady de Baskerville’s and Lord Celendon’s téte-d-téte, was a 
most hideous and exceedingly vulgar-looking old woman, with a 
hump upon her back, and one eye about the size of a shilling, 
while its companion was not above half those dimensions, which 
had at one time earned for her the sobriquet of eighteen pence. 
She was rouged, or rather raddled up to these two unequal optics ; 
and her dress, being very short both in the waist and in the 
length, and being composed of black tulle powdered all over with 
round white spots, added to her attractions by giving her the air of 
@ superannuated guinea-fowl, to whom repletion and rheumati¢m 
had rendered roosting an unpleasant process, and who therefore 
abana standing on one leg, as she was then doing. Having 

en an authoress before the beginning of this century, when 
blotting a certain number of pages, no matter with what trash, and 
surviving the operation, was considered quite sufficient of a miracle 
to give a person the enérée into society as Mr. This, or Miss That, 
“THE AUTHORESS,” though her sire in private life had been a 
footman, and in public a strolling player, and herself a governess, 
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She contrived to make herself useful to some of the haute vdlée of 
those early times, and eo wag handed down to their descendants of 
the present day as a sort of oral tradition, and, the ornamental 
being impossible, the useful still continued; for this objet non 
charmant was Lady Gorgon, the most indefatigable match-maker, 
or match-marrer in London, according as she was retained on 
either side; and where there were no matches to be made, and 
they were already marred beyond her powers of meddling, she was 
arent ready to undertake, and clever in executing, any other little 
odd job in the way of helping ona ped ate husband, provided he 
were rich and well up in the world, and forging a lie or dissemi- 
nating a calumny about his victim wife; and much of this honor- 
able sort of secrct service had she rendered to her friend and in 
every way worthy compere, Sir Janus Allpuff. She and her sister 
had both succeeded, late in life, in prevailing upon two be-knighted 
apothecaries to marry them, and on one occasion, when the two 
knights of the pestle were abroad with their perpetual blisters, it 
used to be said in Paris, ‘‘ Those poor men cannot help being apothe- 
caries, but they really should not drag their drugs about with 
them.” Having given this slight sketch of Lady Gorgon’s ante- 
cedents, it is needless to say that she was parvenue to her very 
crooked back-bone, and lived upon lords and ladies, and by them 
too, for the British Government, ever ready to mark its gratitude 
for services of a particular sort, had bestowed a pension of some 
hundreds a-year upon her. But it was not too much, all things 
considered, for, to parody the great Condé’s un sou par victoire, it 
was not, though it appeared a great deal to the untnitiated, in realit 
much more than a halfpenny a job. But asthe Duke of Twil- 
glenon had just arrived, looking more ruffianly even and swell- 
mobbish than usual, it was of course necessary for Lady Gorgon 
to drop the gouty old Lord Celendon, as a minor prey, and join his 
Grace (?), Mr. Jericho Jabber, Sir Janus Allpuff, and that clique, 
to whom she was flatterer in chief. Truly says Tacitus, “ pessinum 
genus inimicorum laudantes,” while the proverb asserts that ‘' Flat- 
tery is the food of fools,” which is rather too invidious toward the 
poor fools, as your clever knaves, your hangers-on to popularity, 
your runners after the world’s great shadows and bubbles: your 
despisers of character and seekers of reputation (?), feed far more 
largely on this garbage than your poor, simple fool; and, like the 
Styrian peasants, who take graduated doses of arsenic to improve 
the freshness and sheen of their appearance, either would die if the 
poison ceased to be administered; and there are none so suscep- 
tible of flattery as those who pique themselves upon being flattery- 
proof. Of this Shakespear (who, as Mr. Phippen justly observed, 
‘Anew very ae) was so fully aware that is makes Decius, in 
the, play of Julius Cesar in the conspiracy scene, answer 
Cassius, who doubts whether they shall be able to persuade Cesar 
to come forth to the Capitol that day— 
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I can o’ersway him, for he loves to hear 
That unicorn may be betray’d with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants holes, 
Lions with toils, and man with flattery : 
But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered.” 


But where flattery, which is the legitimate tool of the hireling and 
the parasite, becomes indeed a thing to grieve and to wonder at is, 
when the great and noble stoop to the degradation of employing 
it. Passing over more modern instances, who, without a feeling 
of deep regret and humiliation at belonging to a species that can 
so prostitute the Promethean spark they possess above other 
animals, can read that master-piece of human eloquence, as it will 
for ever remain—the oration of Cicero, addressed to Ceesar on the 
behalf of Marcellus—and not be moved also with astonishment that 
the transcendent talente centred in the great patriot and defender 
of the liberty of the people of Rome should not only bend before 
and supplicate the invader of that liberty, but should also grovel 
down into flattering him with the same lips that had destroyed 
Cataline ? 

But this certainly is irrelevant to such animacule as my Lady 
Gorgon, who far more resembled the ichneumon, which travellers 
tell ua is the parasite of the crocodile, its business being to clean its 
master’s teeth (a somewhat dirty job truly); but then its perqui- 
sites are the carnage it finds there. So leaving Lady Gorgon among 
her crocodiles, like “an allegory on the banks of the Nile,” and 
passing over the other groups distributed about the room, who 
were merely ladies and gentlemen, and therefore had nothing to 
particularly distinguish them in the present day, which is one of 
high intellect and profound science, wherein even the lowest acts 
of blackguardism must be treated intellectually, and the blackest 
crime perpetrated scientifically—for as The Temes truly observed, 
touching the Rugeley and Darlington poisonings, “If the thing is 
to be done, it must be done scientifically ; the darkest deed of the 
blindest passion must be accomplished with the patience and clear- 
sightedness of the coldest intellect,” thus safely eschewing the: 
devil’s highway of open crime and vulgar murder; but, as we’ be- 
fore said, we will leave the ichneumon with her crocodiles en rdte 
de cure-dent, and go down into the hall again to escort Mr. Phippen 
up-stairs, as he may be shy, e7 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


WHERE, AMONG MANY GREAT (?) MEN, MR. PHIPPEN MEETS 
‘WITH A GENTLEMAN; AND AS HE (MR. PHIPPEN) RUBS 
‘UP SOME ANTIQUE REMINISCENCES OF THE CONSULATE 
' AND THE EMPIRE, HE FINDS THAT OLD STORIES, LIKE 

‘OLD FASHIONS, COME INTO VOGUE AGAIN, IF KEPT 
SUFFICIENTLY LONG; 80 THAT, ALL THINGS CONSI- 
“ DERED, HE ACQUITS HIMSELF NON CE MALE, CONSIDER- 
ING THAT IT 18 HIS DEBUT IN HIGH LIFE, EITHER 
‘ABOVE’ OR {BELOW STAIRS. 


Just as Mr, Phippen arrived at Dunnington House a cab drove 
up, and two men got out. One was a literary celebrity, and justly 
deserved to be such, as far as his very clever novels went; but, in 
gratitude to the ignorance and inanity of the Matrons and Misses 
of the fashionable world, of whom he was becoming Venfant chéri, 
he had recently given a series of lectures upon the celebrities of the 
eighteenth century, which, had he calculated one whit less truly 
upon the profound and extensive ignorance of his audience, would, 
from their vapidity and total absence of anything like new hght 
thrown upon the thread-bare matter he had selected, have been an 
insult to that modicum of understanding, which even lords and 
ladies are allowed by courtesy. However, he had not reckoned 
without his host, and the mobs of the élite which attended these 
lectures thought them all very fine, and felt much edified at being, 
for the first time, apprised of what every decently-educated child of 
twelve years old ought to know; and so Mr. Thrashaway, the 
lecturer, became more popular than ever—a fait accompli which 
had procured him the additional honor (?) of being patronized by 
his present companion, a Mr. Abner Haystack, a gentleman of 
Jewish extraction and appearance, not handsome, nor even like the 
King of Persia, except in name, but he was a great linguist, and 
really a clever man, so that he might have taken his stand upon 
his own ground, and that a high one; but he preferred being the 
veriest tuft-hunter in London, a sort of appendix to the peerage, 
and infester of great houses ; and this it was, perhaps, which gave 
to his nearly grey and very bushy hait a faugr air of flunkeyism, as 
if it had “caught the powder living as it flew!” During their 
drive to Dunnington House, he had been kindly initiating his in- 
finitely cleverer companion into the superfineities of the créme de la 
eréme of society, of which, as he had passed his whole life in skim- 
ming, he naturally fancied himself “ quite the cheegea!” But to 
prove how completely he was of the times, thrifty, in bis strictures 
upon savoir vivre he had like all the great (?) personages of the present 
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day, kept a sharp look out as to his sous, and so had proposed to 
his companion that they should divide the cab-fare; for every soul 
of this generation, whether old or young, rich or poor, a Mecenas 
or a mendicant, seems thoroughly impressed with one of the few 
great truths that Gothe, that Jupiter Tonans of the modern Pan- 
pene school of cold-blooded materialism, ever uttered, namely, 
that eo 
*“ With neither purse nor scrip, thou lightly climb’st the hill ; 
But the bag weighed down with riches is a lighter burden still.” 


Now Mr. Thrashaway, who had borne with quiet unction the ¢le- 
gant extracts from Mr. Abner Haystack’s diptycha of living and 
defunct magnates, determined to bide his time for illustrating Mrs. 
Primrose’s favourite proverb, touching the impossibility of convert- 
ing the aural organ of a certain animal into a velvet receptacle for 
money, and.so take his revenge of the elegant Abner. And that 
time was now come; for before the assembled legion of powdered 
and unpowdered satellites of “that great Orion,” Sir Titaniferous 
Thompson’s house, the relentless ‘Thrashaway walked up to the 
superfine Haystack, without any symptom of that love proverbially 
said to exist between ancient cows and the reality of his bucolic 
name, and said, in an audible voice and with an air savouring far 
more of the Seven Dials than of the seven Dukes which Mr. Hay- 
stack had been pouring out upon him like the seven vials in the 
Revelations during their drive— 

“*] tell yau what, Haystack, I’ll toss you for the cab-fare.”’ 

Poor Haystack! Had he been tossed by a bull, he could not 
have looked more aghast! But there was nothing for it but phi- 
losophy, and he had not translated so much German in vain; and 
so recalling Géthe’s epigram of 

** How, when and where? No oracles reply; 
Restrain thyself to since, and ask not for the why ?” 


And since thus it was that Mr. Thrashaway had so committed 
himself, and compromised him, before the flunkey-ocracy of the 
great parvenu’s establishment, the elegant Abner had only to pass 
on and ascend the velvet-covered stairs with as much digmity in his 
deportment as if he had been really the King of Persia, instead of 
only his namesake, Mr. Thrashaway followed, enjoying hia 
discomfiture, while from a etudy off the hall issned three more 
guests, one of whom was the identical tropical-looking gentleman 
who had got into the train with Mrs. Penrhyn and Sir Gregory 
Kempenfelt, in their way down to Baron’s Court; this personage 
rejoiced in the name of Hebblethwaite. The other two were of a0 
ordinary an ai pita as not to need a description ;—in fact, the 

not only looked like Joneses and Smiths, but they were Jones an 

Smith, for those were their respective mames. Having allowed. all 
these to precede him, so that he might be the very last, Mr. Phip» 
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en followed the groom of the chambers upstairs, who, though he 
ad twice enquired the name of that unknown personage, was not 
able, or affected not to be able, to catch it, eo that after all, that 
worthy man, who was quite content with his own good name, was 
announced by the better known and more aristocratic one of 
"Mr, Phipps, my lady.” 

Whereupon Lady Georgiana, having received her cue, and anx- 
ious to give-it to her guests, rose, and greeted the last arrival with 
the most empressée civility. Indeed, had Mr. Phippen thought 
about it (which he did not), he could not but have remarked that, in- 
stead of that super-abundance of bad manners so rife in ‘‘ good” (?) 
society, which generally nates for every unknown face an 
impertinent stare, legibly demanding “ Who on earth are you ?” 
there was, on the contrary, a deferential sort of falling back, and a 
slight pause in the tesselations of conversation going on about the 
room, as if he had been actually some Prince of Saxe Swilland- 
smokeum, with a revenue of two whole hundreds a year. The fact 
was, for their very souls they could not do less, for Sir Titanife- 
rous had, as a preliminary measure, bestowed six millions on him, 
being just three more than he actually possessed ; but this increase 
of riches Mr. Phippen ignored, and therefore had no merit in not 
setting his heart upon them, though it might have jarred on his 
self-love (had he had any) to have known wéy his advent was so 
very successful ! Sir Titaniferous followed in Lady Georgiana’s 
wake, making him a speech for his kindness in coming to them, 
and then, turning to his aunt, said— 

‘Lady De Baskerville, alow me to present our good friend, Mr. 

Phippen, to you.” . 
. The greatlady immediately rose, the brilliants on her neck emitting 
additional scintillations, it might be from the accelerated pulsation 
of her heart, in which prudence and pride were encountering in a 
gladiatorial struggle; but, the former coming off the victor, as it 
always does in minds well regulated by the world’s chronometer, 
she held out one of her white and sparkling hands to the Samari- 
tan of Threadneedle-street, and said how happy she was to have 
the pleasure of making Mr. Phippen’s acquaintance. 

But whether it was that Mr. Phippen was completely over. 
powered and taken aback by this unexpected honor—or whether, 
with a twinge of Threadneedle-street, he did not care for her lady- 
ship’s hand without her seal, we cannot pretend to say ; but certam 
it is that, with a total absence of the gallantry that was natural, 
and the courtesy that was habitual to him, he stood bowin 
profoundly all the while, leaving Lady De Baskerville’s proffere 

and in abeyance and never once attempting to take it. But, as 
his fac¢ at ‘first became very red and then suddenly livid, we can 
only suppose that the honor overpowered him, and that he avoided 
purposely taking the fair hand extended to him, from being of my 
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Lord Duke’s opinion in High Life below Stairs, that “teo such 
freeity breeds despisery.” BaP 9 

But Sir ‘Titaniferous, who was nervously watching this little.. 
seéna, now came to the rescue, saying— cae 

“] regret to say you will not meet the Duchess of —— and the 
Princess —-—~, for we had an apology this morning, as they were: 
asked to dine at the palace, and Lord Oaks has failed us for the. 
same reason.” : 

“Oh!” said Mr. Phippen, with as much bearish bluntness as if 
he had been drumming on the table in his own office, “you need 
not make me any apology about thai; it’s a very different thing 
when a whole audience arrive at a theatre to be disappointed by 
hearing that the actors have been ordered off to Windsor at a mo~ 
ment’s notice, and there is to be mo play; and if, indeed, we are to 
have ao dinner because your royalties are retained for the Palace, 
that is another affair, for as agood Christian, one don’t like substi- 
tuting fasts for feasts.” | 

It was now poor Sir Titaniferous’s turn to look disconcerted, 
which he did, past the power of concealing it at this uncouth and 
democratic speech; till he once more opportunely recollected that 
six millions gave a man (aye, and would even give a woman!) a 
right to say, be, or do whatever they pleased, independent of the 
Royal Assent. But here, in his turn, the host was rescued by a 
Member of the Humane Society stepping forward, in the pergon of 
a Mr. Mills Bouverie, a very handsome, gentleman-like young 
man, who said to Mr. Phippen, with a smile— 

“ Why no, that would be rather too much of an inverse ratio of 
the Emperor of Morocco’s considerate permission to all the rest of 
the world to go to dinner as soon as Ae has dined.” | 

‘Very true; and those who, like me, have no fancy for things 
a la Tartare would fare but badly,” rejoined Mr. Phippen. 

Here dinner was announced, and Mr. Phippen said in his own 
mind, “Gad! Dll stick to this young fellow, he'll make’ a good 
pilot for me as J daresay he knows all the soundings here, and 
will be able to tell me who the people are.” It had evidently been 
arranged in the programme that he was to have the distinguished 
honor of taking Lady De Baskerville down to dinner; but, com- 
mercially calculating that as he had not availed himself of her 
hand, he could not be expected to offer her his arm, he would not 
take the numerous hints given him by the host and hostess, but 
walked on with Mr. Mills Bouverie, keeping up a conversation so 
as not to lose him in the crowd, and, therefore, Lady De Basker- 
ville was obliged to be taken down, or rather to take down Lord 
Celendon as she went @ pas accommodating her pace to his hobble. 
. When every one was at length seated, Mr. Phippen, wha had 
secured Mr. Bouverie on his right, perceived that on hia left he 
had Lady De Baskerville, while upon looking down the table he 
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saw that.in the vicinity of Sir Titaniferous were those “ three black 
graces,” Hebblethwait, Smith and Jones, as if to keep his eye 
upon them, for fear they should say or do anything worthy of 
their names; for nervously susceptible as Lady Georgiana was 
about-all his léze biens¢ances, he, in descending the ladder, was 
tern times more fidgetty touching the sayings and doings of those 
of his former associates, whom for private and particular reasons 
he dared not cut, and was actually obliged: to ask to come again and 
again. As birds of a feather proverbially flock together, Lord 
Avorn, Sir Jatius Allpuff, and Mr. Jericho Jabber, had got as 
near to each other as the intervention of the respective ladies they 
were compelled to take down would allow; the Duke of Twilglenen 
having, of course, been obliged to sacrifice himself to Lady Geor- 
giana: Mr. Haystack, after the horrible circumstance that had 
occurred in the hall about the cab, kept as much aloof from Mr. 
Thrashaway as possible, that the footmen who had witnessed the 
outrage might suppose Mr. Thrashaway was merely a casualty, 
and not a habit of his. But decidedly the Fates were adverse to 
him that day, for just as he was steering towards a peeress, who 
gave very good dinners herself, in order to offer his arm for the 
present occasion, he was pounced upon and retained by Lady 
Gorgon, who had effectually baited her hook with a whisper that 
she had something to tell him about a pé¢it diner fin that was soon 
to be at Swansdown House; and so, all Aer geese being swans, the 
victimized Abner fell naturally into the trap. Mr. George Beau- 
cherche, from steadily pursuing on® sole aim and end in life, was 
more fortunate, and had secured a rich old dowager, to whom 
(this one being of a pious turn) he was talking tracts and toast- 
and-water. Alas! what a pity that he had not known of Mrs. 
Kelly defore she was shot, as though a duke and two peers had 
been refused by the gidevant poor outcast’s millions; yet, as the 
latter rejection was said to have been owing to the machinations 
of the late Mr. John Sadleir, and he having— 


‘‘ Like a duke, or a duchess’s daughter 
Quaff'd prussic acid, without any water ;” 


she surely would not have been able to resist so experienced a 
hero from the diggings as Mr. George Beaucherche, who always at 
least looked sure of being very successful } 

“Shall you go to Paris for the Exhibition?” asked Mr. Mills 
Bouverie of his neighbour, by way of beginning another conversa- 
tion. eo 

“Well, Ihave some thoughts of it,” said Mr. Phippen; “for 
"gad, I should much like to go again, as I have never been there 
mnce I was a youngster of sixteen—first, during the Consulate, 
and, four years later, at the commencement of the Empire.” 

f ads most interesting epochs; for 1 suppose you saw Bona- 
parte 


hy 
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Ves, several times,” said Mr. Phippen, laying down hie fork, 
“And [li tell you an incident that occurred the first time [ saw 
him: You must know when I was first sent abroad I was con- 
signed to the Abbé Sicard, who lionized me about Paris, and 
accommodated himself as good naturedly to all my ignoranee and 
folly of sixteen as if he had been my grandmother. One day in 
our usnal round of sight-seeing, he took me to the National Insti- 
tute to see all the celebrities of that day, pointing them eut to me, 
and telling me the names of their works. ‘And what,’ said J, 
‘are the names of the works of that young savant 7’ showing him 
one he had not named. ‘Ciel! est il possible!’ cried he, ‘that 
you do not know that that young savant has given us an éntire 
new history of France in six months! That is the First Congul.’” 
_ How very interesting!” said Mr. Bouverie; ‘and was Na- 

poleon handsome at that time?” 

“Yes; for he had not been to Egypt, or grown fat. I wish I 
had been older; but still, young as I was, I was particularly struck 
with the probing expression of his eyes, which seemed to reach 
everybody's thoughts, without ever betraying his own.” 

* Of course then you saw the Abbé Sicard’s own Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb?” | 

“Oh, yes! I wasa constant attendant there; and so were all 
the most elegant women in Paris—Madame Talien, Madame 
Recamier, Madame La Grange, Lally Tolendal, and all that set, 
in the most beautiful toilets, as they were thought in that day; 
but ’gad! they were so scanty that I recollect the ‘ wit in Paris’ 
then was to call them ‘ Rumford’s,’ after Count Rumford’s stoves, 
which were said to produce the greatest possible amount of 
warmth, with the least possible expenditure of material.” 

Mr. Bouverie smiled, and then asked if the intelligence of the 
ae Sicard’s pupils was as wonderful as tradition had handed 
it down. 

“ Well, really it was. I think I see the good Abbé now, with 
that kind and most benevolent face of his, rapidly talking to all 
his silent pupils on his fingers; their answers used to be written 
down in chalk on a black board. Two of them I was so struck 
with, that I wrote them down at the time, and therefore remember. 
One of these questions asked by the Abbé was, ‘ What is grati- 
tude?’ Answer:—‘ The memory of the heart.” The other— 
‘ What is friendship?’ to which the reply was, ‘ Friendship is the 
love of the mind.’ Now, these answers would have been re- 
markable in boys of fifteen and sixteen, endowed with all their 
faculties ; but they were peculiarly so in those poor deaf and dumb 
children.” ; 3 3 

*As you say: but indeed in England I don’t think we ever 
could have heard such answers, for in our systems of education 
for every class, we enforce mental and physical, but no moral end 
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psychological development. But I think you said you were again 
in Paris during the Empire?” 

**Yos, for a short time; and I used to attend the lectures of 
Cuvier on Natural History, who read admirably, and whose 
lectures, as well as those of Fourcroy on Chemistry, were at that 
time the great rendezvous of all the elégans and elégantes of Paris. 
But the thing that impressed me most on that visit was hearing 
the noble, brave, and devoted speech of poor Jules—(I think it was 
Jules de Polignac),—braving all the ¢onsequences of the Emperor’s 
fury, and requesting his young life might be accepted in lieu of his 
brothers.” 

‘ “Yes, it was very noble; but he was ultimately reprieved, was 
e not >” . 

“Why yes, ’gad! it made a great sensation at the time, I 
remember. The Empress Josephine had so arranged it as to 
smuggle in Madame de Polignac, the mother, early one morning, 
into the private apartments at St. Cloud, where no one but the 
Emperor and Empress were allowed to come; and she threw her- 
self at Napoleon’s feet to ask her son’s life, and being soon joined 
in her entreaties by Josephine, she gained her point. ‘Pon my 
life, the restoration of the Empire in France,'and this talk of peace, 
is all to me like living my young days over again! and if we do 
have peace, ] think the same skits that we had at the peace of 
Amiens will do over again; for they said on that occasion, that 
although the war was over, General Satisfaction had not returned 
to England, and at the Stock Exchange I remember they stuck up 
this doggrel :— 


‘Peace . Om . Ratified. 
Bulls. ‘ ; : . « Gratified, 
Bears . : ‘ ; : . Mortrfied. 
Nation . ; ; . . Dissatisfied. 
Alley . : ; » 4 . Purified. 
Al. 4 4 . « .« Blectrified.’ 


But I think the best of them all, and the one most likely to be 
appropriate for the next peace, was over the Lunatic Asylum, at 

ork, written by one of the inmates—guery, should he have been 
there? Let me see—oh! yes, these are the lines— 


‘The Statesman gave us war, 
The Soldier gives us peace ; 
Surely ¢his is madness, 
But wonders ne’er will cease.’ ” 


“Very good,” laughed Mr. Bouverie, quite delighted with the 
old gentleman’s anecdotes, which he evidently told with much 
gusto, as though he wished to prove that, notwithstanding so 
much tatk of progression, persons at. all events, whatever or 
might do, remained much as they were when he began the werld. 
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““Do you remember any more of those jeua_d’esprit?” asked 
Mr. Bouverie. | shee 
* At one time I had hundreds of them, and occasionally they 
spring up again all of a sudden, like a crop of mushrooms after'a 
Hinges of rain; but I suppose you have heard that epigram ‘that 
was made at the time upon Charles Fox having said that he’ ‘was 
glad England had not got what she had been fighting for.” 
No, I have not; but I should like to hear it.” 
“The origin of it was this :— Fox was dining at ‘ The Shakespear,’ 
just at the conclusion of the peace of Amiens, and after having 
athe out ina most enthusiastic strain as to how glorions' it 
was to the French Republic, and to the Chief Consul, who deserved 
glory for so glorious a struggle, he wound up by saying, ‘The 
object of the war we have not gained most certainly, and I hike the 
peace so much the better on that account.’ Whereupon, the next 
day, this epigram was all over London— ai 


‘The peace | approve of, because *twill advance 
The republican cause and the glory of Frauce ; | 
And that England has warred without gaining her ends, | 
Is a subject of triumph to me and my friends. 


‘ Where’s he from, whose lips such strange sentiments show— 
A Briton, a Frenchman, a friend, or a foe? ; 
Ask the man at ‘The Shakespear,’ where lately he dined ; 

‘ He’s a Patriot-Whig, and a friend to mankind.’ 


‘Ory you mercy, without your intelligence, waiter, 
I’d mistaken your Patriot-Whig for a traitor.’ ”’ 


Mr. Bouverie thanked him and complimented him upon his 
good memory. «8 

"Gad, Sir, | remember everything of those days as if it were 
but yesterday ; it’s only Jast week that slips away from me, so as 
that I can never overtake it.” 

Here their attention was roused by old Lord Celendon, saying 
across the table to Mr. Thrashaway, while he cast an indignant 
look at Mr. Jericho Jabber and Sir Janus Allpuff— . 

“T tell you what, my good Sir, when ouce the most barefaced 
corruption has seized upon the representatives of a country, it's all 
up with the country, for it’s like chronic disease, where things are 
sure to proceed from bad to worse; till, whether the government 
is dissolved or not, the constitution must be seriously, not to say’ 
irrevocably, injured. What has been, may be, and will be again. 
Cesar destroyed the Commonwealth, and after his time each suc 
ceeding Emperor, every successive Senate grew more abject and 
more complying than the last, till the old Roman spirit was entirely 
extinguished. And ao it will be with the old English spirit, if a 
certain set of unprincipled political mountebanks are let to run 
their rig much longer.” | | ee 

“Surely your Lordship must admit, taking a statesmanlike view 
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of.the case,” rejoined Mr. Thrashaway, (wha, whatever his sot-disant 
politics might be, was always in the habit, in the alae a with 
which ,he was connected, of helping those very Jame dogs, Mr. 
Jericho Jabber and Sir Janus Allpuff over the stile, as he now 
belonged to their literary clique; ‘‘surely you will admit that a 
consistent opposition, whether in the Senate or the Press, is, and 
has ever been, deemed beneficial to those countries in which it 
exists?’ , 

Aye |—thank you, Sir, for the word—a consistent opposition 
may be so, but not a scribbling and a devil-take-the-hindmost 
opposition, whose only principle is opposition, with one solitary 
look-out, that of self-advancement.” 

“I certainly think,” chimed in Mr. Haystack, who was always 
happy to coalesce with a peer, of whatsoever party, but who was 
in his vocation on the present occasion, since, as an habitud of 
Swansdown House, he was of course a Whig renfonced, “ that is, I 
quite agree with Lord Celendon ; and, moreover, I also think that 
our degenerating honor and increasing iniquity is becoming truly 
classical, for we are beginning to label our worst crimes and vices 
with the grandiloquent names of high-sounding virtues, like the 
Greeks and Romans.” 

‘Pardon me,” said Mr. Bouverie; “but I think the ancient 
Greeks and Romans would feel themselves much aggrieved by 
your comparison, or, at least, the Greeks, for the Romans I give 
up to you as a set of flinty, pompous vaux rien; but the Greeks, 
when they committed a horrible and unnatural crime, had, at all 
events, the grace to know and feel that it was a crime, and to call 
it such; for instance, in the Cehphort of Auschylus, Orestes is 
made to say that he was commanded by Apollo to avenge his fa- 
ther’s murder, and yet if he obeyed, that he was to be delivered to 
the Furies; and the tragedy accordingly concludes with a chorus 
deploring the fate of Orestes, obliged to take vengeance against a 
mother, and involved thereby in a crime against his will. Now, 
theoretically, it is impossible for us, nominally unpagan moderns, 
to lend our minds to notions so irrational and absurd. So much 
for our powers of belief. But I'll tell you what we would do in 
our modern Babylon, were the tragedy of Clytemnestra to be 
enacted in real life, with this difference, that Agamemnon should 
be the aggressor, and turn Clytemnestra out of her home to make 
way for his mistresses, and then hunt her through the world, and 
order her son eventually to murder her, if he, instead of the heroic 
Agamemnon, were a craven who had not even the courage of his 
vices, and so took to the most slimy hypocrisy, in lieu of virtue, 
anid became a trading politician, got a certain clique in the press to 
write him up, taking care, of course, to keep the whole contents of 
his coffers in his own possession, while he subjected his victim to 
every privation and humiliation,—you would see how all London 
would uphold him, and what an amiable and charming young man 
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Orestes would. be thought for murdering his mother! For we are 
so truly Spartan, that the only thing we ever punish in vice (ar in 
virtue, either, for that matter) is failure. Only succeed, and you 
must be right, whether it be in poisoning your friends, swindling the 
public, or in the minor and highly-popular little pastime of out- 
raging a woman at every source, till she curses not only the blas- 
phemous mockery of the mame of wife, but the still greater one of 
mother. Depend upon it, under such circumstances, a modern 
Orestes, whose papa made himself useful to any political party, 
and wae in what’s called good (?) society in London, would be 
under no necessity of doing as the Greek Orestes ig made to do in 
the first act of Electra, and go about spreading the report of his 
own death, in order to humour the superstition of his compatriots, 
who thought that after all such reports the object of them would 
be sure to die in reality ; for we are wiser in our generation, and it 
is not till the measure of our social or political iniquity is full to 
overflowing, that we begin to reap a harvest of ovations from our 
moral society and our discerning public.” 

“There I quite agree with you,” said Mr. Phippen; “ for every 
day’s experience convinces me that the two great and, indeed, only 
secrets for getting on in the world now-a-days is total want of prni- 
ciple and total want of feeling. Yet still, even Brummagen modern 
ASneases (?) should remember that history Aas its truth-recording 
Srrauos as well as its poetical fictionizing Virgils; and that truth, 
however plain, will, sooner or later, find a chronicler.” 

“‘ Aye, even what is called ‘ so clever,’ rejoined Mr. Bouverie; 
“ however that sort of electrotype cleverness of young England, or 
rather of young England’s leaders, makes one always on the look- 
out for the realization of Lord Corke’s assertion, that ‘ Wrong 
actions are not to be defended either by names or numbers. 
Vicious examples may receive a stamp from fashion, and, like 
counterfeit metals, at their first appearance may dazzle and pass 
for gold, till Time, that irresistible discoverer of falsehood, rubs 
off the gloss and reveals their baseness,’” 

“1 believe it does eventually,” rejoined Mr. Phippen, “but the 
worat of it is, that Time, being an old fellow like me, always travels 
by such a deucedly slow coach that he lets that sort of literary and 
ope cracksmen victimize the public to an immense amount before 
pie detectives come up with and expose them. But as I take it 
for granted that you know all the people here, will you tell me 
who those two iJl-looking fellows opposite to us ere—the one with. 
black ringlets, that looks as if they were made out of snakea and 
leeches, and the other with a head of light hair and moustaches, 
like a distaff gane mad, and the lines in both their faces giving one 
the idea of the devil having ridden rough-shod over them, aud 
rae eh en Bn a ane 

“Ob! those,” laughed Mr. Bouyerie, “are Mr, Jericho Jabber 
and Sir Janus Allpuff, my Lord Oaks’s two leading haley 
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Theirs is 6ne of the chief trained bands of our Metropolitan cliques, 
of which what'is called ‘society’ in London has some half-dozen 
to, wit, the Lansdowne House clique, which can only talk Lans- 
downe House; the Devonshire House clique, ibid; the Stafford 
Heuse clique, da cappo,; with ita new variation of the Uncle Tom 
foaleries ; and then the slow coach heavies of the Bath House 
elique bring up the rear with their tak, without, however, ‘ the know- 
ledge of common things.’ Next,.dense as a November fog, comes 
the Parliamentary Bore clique, with their motions, measures, com- 
mittees, pairings (but no repairings), crams, and all the impromptus 
Saties aloisir of which they accuse their last guiltless election.” 

** Good heavens! how can Lord Oaks think of balancing his 
political ladder on the chins of two such mountebanks? *Pon m 
life! their hair alone is worth paying a shilling to see, and reminds 
me of the intrigues that used to fe carried on, when Bonaparte 
was First Consul, by means of locks of hair; but you'll be tired of 
my old stories.” 

‘‘ By no means, pray let me hear what you were going to say.” 

“ Well, you must know, that during the Consulate great excite. 

' ment all of a sudden reigned in Paris, at the First Consul having 
, appeared frequently in‘powder; for, gad, Sir! it turned out that 
, his barber was no other than the famous ex-Chouan in disguise, 
; who had undertaken to give signals to the partizans of Louts Diz~ 
, hwite by his manner of powdering and frizzing the Chief Consul. 
. It was observed that two expresses were sent off to Warsaw the 
| day he first appeared in powder, and this circumstance having been 
: communicated to Fouché, that sleeplese dragon-commissary of 
i Police, he arrested the Barbier Comte who had long been marked 
, Suspecte, even from the tenth of the previous Fructider in Fouché’s 
» private book; and, when arrested, upon him were found a very 
‘ curious cypher in curls, chignons, straight, long and short hair, 
‘ together with several hieroglyphics in curling-irons. It seems that 
: powder and curls, or cannons as they were called, were very signifi- 
’ cant intimations of war, and plain and straight hair denoted peace ; | 
_and al) this handy-work of the Tuileries Figaro it was that had 
made the Ziers Consolidés fall to fifty-four, as the right side of the’ 
' Censul’s head described the French Republic, while the left twas 

s geographically sectioned out for the rest of aa go that a 
‘prominent curl in any particular division, powdered mors or less, 
denoted hostility, and the degree or approach of it to any part of 
Hurope. It was actually sworn on the proocts verbal, that the Swiss 

antons, which stood very high and close to the centre of the Chief’ 
“MCensul’s foupee, were powdered thick; that Spain wae particularly: 
‘frosted.; and upon the right side of the head there was combed ‘a: 
prospectus of a new Constitution. The Consul’s head, upon being’ 
srompared with this cypher, left no doubt of the conspiracy; besides | 
whith; several false curis in the shape of ships, artillery and bastions, 
iad buon found on the culprit, who was handed over to the prefects 
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of the Palace, to be tried by a jury, half crops. and half yens»de 
poudre—ha! ha! ba! ha! Such were the jeuw d'esprit im those 
days, and I was just thinking as our friend the Jew d'esprit opposite 
has evidently oiled the ringlets on one side of his head more than: 
the other, whether the oleaginous side might not be intended as an 
Extreme-Unction cypher to Maynooth, and its.more arid w7s.d-nis 
as a black frost telegraph to the perspective Nuvskt,” fe ae 
““* Now Barabbas was a robber !’” | ete 
“He! he! he!’ as 
“ Ha! ha! ha!” : ee oe a 
Laughed Mr. Phippen and his companion. But just then a 
magnificent cadeaza from the “ Mose in Eyitto” sighed fromm.one 
of the hidden bands, and flowing, like a silver tide as it were, 
through the room, for'a moment hushed the less harmonious 
voices. But as an experienced chef has always a sufficient supply 
of “‘stock’”’ to meet any unexpected demands on his éattenie-de 
cuisine, so Mr. Jericho Jabber had always a gymnasium full of 
athlete enthusiasms, whether for parliamentary, festive, or lHerary 
purposes; and therefore he now displayed some wonderful tours 
de force (remaining from an old cram he had got up on his return 
from the Pyramids), upon ancient Greek, Agsyrian and Acthiopian 
music, which naturally whirled him off into a twin ecstasy ee 
dancing, which (for the benefit of a young lady, who sat within 
two of him, with a very beautiful pair of eyes, af which he had 
been for the last half-hour employing his in hurling quotations 
from one of his own novels about The Girl; but Mrs. Jericho 
Jabber’s presence will not allow of our finishing the extract, what» 
ever he may have done, so we will merely state that, for the benefit 
of that young lady), he designated dancing the photograph of 
motion; explaining that there was no person or thing that might 
not be imitated by gesture, and then almost pantomimically ‘show 
ing her, by means of a gold spoon and a terrible hurling of his 
ringlets to the back of his chair, how the Lacedemonians and 
‘Thebans used to attack their enemies, dancing. And on he went 
to act as master of the ceremonies to their great ball of “ We have 
been, we are, and we shall be valiant !’—and, notwithstanding her 
beautiful eyes, he continued to cram her aa if she had been a young. 
turkey imstead of a young lady, though, most probably, all. this 
was irrespective of her digestive powers, and only to astonish the 
listening dunces and dowagers around iim, and show that se knew 
all about it; for in English society, next to ignorance, pedantry is 
the thing that has the mest suecés—the former for being @-deur 
réée, the latter from being beyond it ;~~so on and on, like poor 
Lommy Moore’s “ Phantom Boat,” or a Will-o’-the-wisp, bounded 
Mr. Jericho Jabber, till he got back again to Thebes, and, for 
change of air, from thence to Athene, and told-the young lady, hew 
the Athéniang had erected .a statue to Andronicus Caristina, the 
favourite dancer of Alexander, and how they also advanced 1 a 
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nicus tothe highest honore for having danced the Pyrrhica, “‘ which, 
by the bye,” added he, as if Scaliger had fold him this in confi- 
dence, “‘Sealiger boasted many times to have danced before the 
Emperor Maximilian.” And much more did he tell her, of how 
certain ‘dances were committed by the Komans to their most august 
priests, called Salios ; how Lucian deduced the origin of dancing 
from Heaven, since not only all the celestial bodies, but likewise 
the ocean and the hearts of animals have a regular motion like 1t; 
winding up with one of those fine presto begone! perorations 
and hocus-pocus arguments (?) with which he was wont to beguile 
listening Senates upon much more vital matters, he burst forth 
with, “ Why, as a proof that there must be, that there is, something 
divine in the origin of dancing, look at the religious rites into 
whish it has been introduced, not only among the sacrifices of the 
mysteries of Delii, and round the fountain of Hippocrene, from 
whence Pindar calls Apollo DANCER, but,”—~and here, as a culmi- 
nating’ and irrefragable argument (?)* he drew the handkerchief 
he was flourishing in his right hand hastily, like a strap, across 
his:left,—-"‘ more than all this, as an appeal to our Christianity (1) 
did not David dance before the Ark ?” 

And-here Mr. Jericho Jabber leant back exhausted,—as well he 
might .be. Whereupon Mr. Abner Haystack, taking advantage 
of the halcyon silence that reigned for a moment, when a good 
thing (as he conceived everything Ae uttered was) would be sure 
to tell, leant forward, and said—— | . 

* After all, Jabber, you must allow that there’s nothing like the 
good old English country-dance, as it is the only one wherein one 
is constantly changing sides, and one has to give hands across, and 
set to the opposite party; and indeed the original directions 
Printed on ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ and another contemporary 
ee feaig! ier ed called ‘Cavenpisn Court, or, Loox Smarr!’ 
after: the changing sides, are: ‘first couple cast up, and cast off, 
and hands round.’” ee 
. The .but ill-suppressed laugh being now decidedly against Mr. 
Jericho Jabber, he had nothing for it, but to resort to his favourite 
attitude of sticking his thumbs in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 
and uttering his usual Caucasian truism of “Gop is great!” After 
which he suddenly took to admiring the mouldings of the ceiling. 

‘But-decidedly lovely aa were the flowers and fruits that bloomed 
upon, that glittering, gorgeous, Belshazzar-like looking table, and 
exquisite as were the harmonies which first seemed to stir and, 
ulninately, to nestle among the leaves, the spirit of mischief must. 
have aleo been at that banquet, at least as an Umbra, for even Mr. 
George Beaucherche could uot escape its malign influences, though 


ae toad ; 

‘ ‘Alad' quite’ as logical a one, too, a8 that Jews should be admitted into 
Pavlicthent ‘becauae the Founder of Oristianity was a Jew! Crest nous 
PRiver wn peu trop, par example | ' . : a 
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he was quietly pursuing the even tenor of his way, amiably de- 
voting himself to his rich dowager, descanting on Chapels of Ease 
be had never seen, and criticizing preachers whom he had never 
heard; which naturally brought him to the terribly ungodly. state 
of the world in general, and of the London world in particular ; 
and ag a modern instance, to illustrate this wise saw, he told old 
Lady Goldacres the desperate se¢ Lady Decameron had made at 
oo her daughter, Lady Belville, before she married Lord 
elville.” eee 

“Dear me! put in a little espidgle woman on his left, a Mra. De 
Crepigny, who had gone through all.the chapels, and listened.to 
all the preachers with a quiet smile, but who being a friend of Lady 
Belville's could not let Mr. Beaucherche’s last, pass. ‘! You-sur- 
prise me, Mr. Beaucherche, for 1 thought, and so did everybody, 
that Lady Decameron had found for Constance what she had 
always soughkt—rank and money |” , 

In which, though more eaigeante, Lady Decameron was more 
fortunate than Mr. Beaucherche, as fe had passed his life in only 
seeking for the latter of these two boons; and still with the excep- 
tion of Lady Dives’ little homeopathic globule of E) Dorado, had 
not succeeded in securing it. ‘This melancholy reflection upon the 
unequal distribution of prizes in the lottery of life effectually silenced 
him for some seconds. 

Mr. Jericho Jabber had by this time quite recovered from the 
effects of the awkward coup de pied he had received in Mr. Hay 
stack’s vulgar country-dance; apd as he fancied himself and his 
compére, Sir Janus Allpuff, the Boanerges of their party, (though 
in every other respect, Heaven knows nothing could be more un- 
like St. James, and still less like St. John, than they were,) was now 
holding forth upon the Jews’ Disabilities Bill. For still in England 
now, as in Judea erst of old, ‘‘ These sons of Levi take too mueh 
upon themselves.” 

‘What is your opinion about the Jews being in Parliament?’ 
asked Mr. Mills Bouverie of his neighbour. : | 

“Gad!” said he, “when there are so many infidels there already, 
I don’t know why they should be excluded ; but the greatest danger 
I see in it is this,—if the rabies among a flock of sheep or a herd.of 
deer is such a fearful thing, surely the Rabbis (who are all sharp 
clever fellows) among such a number of asees will be still worse. 
But to tell you the truth I don’t care how long they squabble over 
that; but I do wish they would amend the ecclesiastical lawa, which 
area disgrace to any nominally civilized country and as unchristian 
as-if we had nothing but Jews in the legislature, whose whole.and 
sole: aim was to tinker up the Levitical law in leu of the Britieh 
Constitution, ‘Gad! I must say that I should be very glad whea 
one of the representatives of the Twelve Tribes, and his party now 
in the House, at the next general-election want @ ory to go tp the 
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Country with--if they were met with another ery from the Country 
of * turn ‘em out? i 8 1 : 

“Why, yes; as the English Jaw now stands, women are certainly 

more brutally oppressed than any other beasts of burden in our 
free country.” we 

“Ves; but a set of profligate fellows like those belonging to that 
clique, will twaddle amain both with tongue and pen about mar- 
riage ties 1’ | 

“ Which would be all very well if there was a single law, human 
or divine, sufficiently stringent to compel such men to have any 
regard for them; but it is too bad, while they have all the immu- 
nifies of marriage, the poor wretched women, if such be their 
tyrant’s pleasure, should know. nothing of those said marriage ties, 
but the cruelties. Nor do I, lam sorry to say, in our generation, 
seé any chance of their obtaining the oH ey justice, since the 
great principle of English legislation, and the great aim of our 
social conventionalities appear to be the screening, upholding, and, 
jn short, chartering profligacy in men, whose vices, however heinous, 
are always considered in the light of ‘ private affairs,’ and so defe- 
rentially held sacred accordingly.” 

***Gad ! that is precisely the state of the case.” 

a here their attention was arrested by hearing the host ex- 
claim-— 

“Oh! oh! my dear Lord Pendarvis, I cannot allow that.” 

“* What are your aux prises with Lord Pendarvis about, Sir Titan- 
iferous ?” languidly drawled Lady Georgiana, opening her cassolette 
and looking ‘Etiquette for Parvenus,’ over it at her lord, but 
decidedly not master.” 

** Why, Lord Pendarvis says that we English, speaking socially 
more than nationally, have no sympathy or benevolence; and I 
maintain we are the most charitable, benevolent people in the 
world. Look at our charitable institutions, and the moment there 
is a subscription, look at the sums that flow in from all quarters.” 

“Granted, my dear Sir,” rejoined Lord Pendarvis; “1 never 

‘said that we were not fond of seeing our names in print, or that 
when an injustice, . misfortune, or an outrage became the fashion, 
and that The Times had sounded the key-note of the tone our 
sympathy ought to be pitched at, that we were not equally ready to 
lay down our money and lift up our voices; but for the real Gospel 
charity of not letting our left hand know what our right does, of 
the real Christian sympathy that expands to the undlazoned sorrows 
of g@me more than lowly, of some neglected fellow creature in the 
prisoned exile of a despised minority, and which devotes time and 
thought, that is, gives with the heart and the head as well as the 
rand to their necessities—of this noiseless, nameless, and con- 
sistent, because constant benevolence, 1 say we are incapable. 

“ I quite agree with you,” from Mr, Phippen. 
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“Does your Lordship forget,” said Mr. Pluchd, delighted to 
refresh his mouth with the fragrant names of so many lords ‘and 
dukes, “‘the great, the repeated acts of pecuniary kindness to 
Brommel in his exile from his former noble companions ?—-who, at 
the time they relieved his necessities, never could have supposed 
that his life would have been published and their gererosity 
proclaimed !” oa 

“No, I do not forget it; and that just adds another argument ‘to 
my budget. Brummel was an unprincipled spondthrift ; stil he 
was a human being—had been not only their former companion, 
but oracle; and as they still had sufficient regard for him wien 
they were asked, but not before, mind you, to put their hands in 
their pockets, had they given with their hearts and heads, aa well as 
with their hands, they would have saved much of their money and 
have ensured more of his gratitude; for a little more sympathy for 
the horrible change of the poor old Beau’s miserable exile would 
have caused them to have taken counsel together, and said, ‘ Let 
us make some arrangement to secure this poor creature from want 
for his few remaining years; he is evidently not fit to be trusted 
with money, so we must give it in trust to some one for him.’ | In 
short, had they done for him at first what Mr. Armstrong, the gen- 
tleman at Caen, did for him at last, the horrors of his latter days 
might have been spared; but the tardy benevolence that waits to 
be asked seldom stays to see how it can serve; and it is, after all, 
_ but a sorry kindness to pull a person out of the water, if you then 
walk off, and take no further measures towards his recovery. Of 
all poor Brummel’s former friends, the Duchess of York was the 
most really and generously kind, not even because she was the most 
punctual in supplying his necessities, but because she never failed 
to put the bank-notes into some little souvenir of her own work, 
which, without the aid of the kind letter that always accompanied 
her gifts, would have convinced him that it was not merely the 
princess relieving the pauper, but the really great lady gracefull 
remembering the poor forgotten exile, whom she still honored wit 
her friendship.” i 

‘Hear! hear! hear: ’Gad! I like that man. Who is he?” 
asked Mr. Phippen. je 

“Lord Pendarvis. He's thought such an oddity, because’ he 
never will put down his name to a subscription, and yet gives away 
sa rae he has.””. a 

“Well, I only hope he has plenty of shillings to give away.” 
"No, I am sorry to say, he has not; but he is a fine, ndlik- 
hearted fellow, and generally stands up for the world’s vietinis 
against its idols.” | | 

T tell you what, Sir Titaniferous,” said Lord Pendarvis ; “ ’m 
going to infringe my rule with a vengeance, for I’m not only gothg 
to give to, but to get up, a subscription.” , oa 
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» “Indeed! What is it. te. be? guineas, eh?” said the host, 
_fasting a hopeless look around, as.if he wished people would talk 
efsamething pleasant. | : 
.. “Guineas! no; ponies at the very least. I want to purchase a 
-egmpany (as the Government don’t seem to have any intention of 
giving it to him) for that young Balaklava hero—they say he’s only 
eighteen—young Penrhyn, of the Rifles, who, with his ow hand, 
took up.that shell out of the trenches, and flung it back into the 
Russian lines, where the next minute it exploded. A similar ex- 
ploit was achieved by a young naval officer on board, I think, Sir 
mund Lyons’s ship, the Agamemnon; and I call these the two — 
finest, and most heroic things that have yet occurred during the 
Crimean War.” - ad | aid | 
And agw a murmur ran round the table, and from voice to voice 
the praises of Harcourt Penrhyn were sounded with that sort of — 
echoing enthusiasm which popularity always is sure of, even among 
.the fashionable glaciers of English society ; and as soon as it had 
iin some. degree subsided, Sir Titaniferous, with an air of very | 
eas modesty, considering that it was no earthly merit of | 
#8, BalOe—- 
: “Ah! yes! we were very much pleased at such daring in a ». 
young fellow of his age, for that young Penrhyn is a near relation - 
,of mine. | | - 
., “Qh! then,” said Lord Pendarvis, really very innocently, though . 
,every one else thought that he had done it maliciously, “ perhaps, i 
.you would like—very naturally—to give him his company yourself? _ 
,And.we can still employ the subscription in giving him a sword, 
, with the. Bayard motto of “ Sans peur et sans réprocke” in brilliants 
jon.the hilt.” | : 
> /{ Why,—a—I—a—think he would feel more flattered af re. 
(ceiving. it by subscription from his countrymen—and—and— 
,countrywomen,” stammered Sir Titaniferous, nervously, twisting 
,and apwisting his watch-chain round his finger, till a look from 
‘Lady Georgiana recalled him to his vincula, matrimonia, when he 
thastil added, “ but I’ll do whatever you think best.’’ — ok 
Me “No, no,” said the still innocent Lord Pendarvis, “I think you 
sare right, and that it will be a greater compliment to him, the more 
renames, there are to the subscription.” tre apt 
iy, “f.duad what..are the subscriptions to be, Pendarvis?” said the 
“Duke of Twilglenon, poking forward his ugly red face... 
vc, “' Pan not proud. I’ ‘eke from the smallest coin of the realm | 
iaxpwards; but. the best plan will be, to let the poor give according 
gla their means, and the rich according to their meanness.” 
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, My dear fellow, don't be personal !” said his Grace, laughing 
aT ae aa if the joke had ali. at the expense of their host, 
fadike the reat of the entertainment; whereas, in reality, by so, are 
; Tanging the matter, Lord Pendarvis, was urging a doudle claim.on 
: the Duke of Twilglenon, | | | 
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“If: your Lordship will let me know where I can eend you 


cheque, I shall have much pleasure in forwarding you my sudserp- 

tion to-morrow, both for the company and for the sword, ‘ said 

tt Phippen, leaning forward, and looking down the table at Lord 
endarvis. . ae ee. 

“Many thanks, if you will have the goodness to send it to the 
Coventry, in Piccadilly.” eating ut 

“What! You're not going to get people to subscribe for-a 
sword, as well as for the company, are you, Pendarvis.?” said the 
Duke of Twilglenon, with an expression of strangulation darkening 
his fiery face, as if he had actually felt himself in the grip of a 
pale i and that his pockets were becoming as empty. as ‘his 

ead. | Ae 

“To be sure I am. The Horse Guards are so obtuse that they 
would never feel the cut of the company. without the cut of the 
sword too.” | 

“T am so sorry,” said Lady de Baskerville, who had made several 
ineffectual attempts during dinner to lure Mr. Phippen into a con- 
versation, and now made a last effort to accomplish that affable and 
politic measure between the parenthesis of a spoonful of plombidre 
ice and a ‘Georgy dear, lend me your casolette?’ ‘I’m so sorry 
that it should have so happened that we never met—I mean that 
young Penrhyn—Shell Penrhyn as they call him since the Balaklava 
affair—for he is a nephew of mine, and--a—really I feel quite 
proud of him, for every one says it was one of the most gallant 
things that ever was done, particularly in such a mere boy.’ 

“T have the honor of knowing his mother,” said Mr. Phippen, 
drily; “and perhaps your Ladyship may wish to expregs that 
regret to her? If so, ee give you her address,” 

“Oh |—a—no,—no-—I,—-a—that iz, there was a coolness be- 
tween her husband and our branch of the family, and—a—I don’t 
know her ;—a—that is, I—a-——have never met her at Lord Dun- 
nington’s, with whom we are very intimate, and—~a—he is her 
uncle; but—a-—I shall make a point of knowing Harcourt when 
he returns from the Crimea.” 

“‘Umph! perhaps he may never return; some other shell may 
return the compliment and take Aim up.”’ 

“ Ah | true, poor fellow,” sighed Lady De Baskerville, looking.as 
sentimental as an electric ache, which the ice had sent through all 
her teeth, could make her, while, from: too closely. inhaling Lady 
Georgiana’s eaenlette, the aromatic vinegar did the rest, and 
effectually brought the tears gto her eyes; and again. she sighed, 
and this time the sigh was genuine, being the echa of a mental 
prayer of * I hope to’ Heaven De Baskerville, in his off-hand good- 
natured way, won't go and fish out that Hareourt Penrhyn in the 
Crimea and claim relationship with him on Flo’s aceount.” And . 
in order to get rid of ao disagreeable an idea, and change the subs 


” 


ject, she said aloud to Mr. Phippen— 
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“7 heard you talking of dear Paris to Mr. Mills Bouverie. I 
suppose, Mr. Phippen, you have travelled a great deal?” — 

“Too much.” 

Too much, oh! one can scarcely travel too much.” 

“J think one may, if one has been shipwrecked.” 

“© And you have been shipwrecked,” said Lady De Baskerville, 
clasping her snowy hands in the most interesting manner, and 
hariging out signals of distress from her still beautiful eyes as she 
turned them full upon her companion. : 

. “ Only once, Madam, only once.” 

_ * Surely that wag enough?” And the laugh that accompanied 
this query, though very musical, seemed to ring discordantly in 
Mr. Phippen’s ear, as he replied with some asperity— 

“Quite, Madam; only some fools manage to be so twice.” 

“T have often heard poor Lord de Baskerville (my husband) talk 
of the terrible wreck of an East Indiaman, called after*his mother, 
‘The Lady de Baskerville ;’ perhaps it was u 

** Exactly so, Madam,” interrupted Mr, Phippen, with a frightful 
death-rattle sort of laugh; ‘“‘that wus the vessel in which | was 
wrecked.” 

“ How very shocking! And was it in a storm?” 

Storm! Oh, dear, no, Madam! it was on a midsummer night ; 
not a ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ either ;—no, it was no dream ; 
—-the moon was high in the heavens, and the water—the water, 
Madam—looked as calm and unruffled as you do now.” 

“Strange! And how do you account for it ?” 

There were syrena, Madam, in that latitude.” 
. “| thought they were all a fable?” 

** All a fable, indeed !” 

. Here Lady Georgiana rose, as did the rest of the ladies, to leave 
the room. | 

“*T shall feel,” laughed Lady de Baskerville, as she pushed back 
her chair, “that I owe you some indemnification all my life, Mr. 
Phippen, for your having been wrecked in my naughty namesake.” 

There are other things besides the National Debt which always 
must be owing, since they never can be paid,” murmured he, as 





the dining-room door closed. He did not return to the drawing- 


room again that evening, but gained his hotel. 
_ “Set about doing good to somebody,” says Howard, the philan- 
thropist ; “put on your hat; go and visit the poor; inquire into 
their wants, and administer unto them; seek out the desolate and 
oppressed, and tell them of the coggolations of religion. I have 
often tried this, and found it the best medicine for a heavy heart.” 
And probably Mr. Phippen was following that prescription, ae it 
WAS @ medicine he had Jong been in the habit of taking; for though 
it.was now twelve at night, he had scarcely got up stairs, and laid 
his .hat upon the table, before, after taking a few hasty turns 
up and down the room, he again. seized it, and putting it on, 
sallied out. 12 


* 
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CHAPTER XX. i Ges 


THE CRIMEA. THE BOY-HEROES. LOST AND WON. BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE BATTLE. SAFETY IN NUMBERS, WITH 
WOUNDS AS WITH EVERY THING ELSE. ‘ 


Sow and grey broke the morning of the eighteenth of June, as if 
unwilling to look upon the grim carnival that Death and War were 
holding upon the ensanguined plain beneath, and amid wreaths of 
curling smoke from the batteries, studded, as it were, with those 
little solid nebules—which are the on dits of bursting shells~-and 
amid the cracking and hissing that confirmed those on difs, might 
be heard along the ranks gasping murmura of “Murder! 
Murder! But death, who like all other tyrants, allows no truths 
to be told of him with impunity, soon set his icy seal of silence 
upon these; and other tumults and other silences came and.,went 
in quick succession, to complete the ghastly phantasmageria, in 
which, as in all other human dramas, the unities were but tdo well 
kept; for the one step which is ever marring or making everits 
and individuals was bere wanting; and from their heights the 
stern Malakhoff and Redan seemed to look down in contemptuous 
security at the way in which some of our troops, .in erossing the 
trench, instead of coming upon the open plain in a firm body, were 
broken into twos and threes, from the want of a temporar'’y step 
above the herm,* which would’ have enabled them to bave crossed 
the parapet with regularity, for want of which they had to scramble 
over it as well as they could; and as the top of the trench was of 
unegual height and form, their line was quite broken, and’ the 
moment they came out of the trench the enemy began to direct a 
deliberate and well-aimed mitraille upon them, which increased, the 
want of order and steadiness caused by their mode of advanre. 
And then, amid the destructive thunders of the indefatigable artil- 
lery, there arose—alas! for the last time—a clear, bold, Kuman 
voice, which had in a hundred hard-fought fields before braved 
the cannon’s brazen anathemas; and vow, to its uttermost powers, 
it sent forth its last fiat— | : | fe 
“This will never do! Where is the bugler to call them back 2” 
But, alas! though the last tramp was sounding in all directions, 
and Heaven's orderly, the Reeerding Angel, was unerringly mag- 
shalling the souls as they came on, there was no bugler to be 
found. Still the gallant old soldier, as his gray hair, like silver 
banners, caught the breeze, kept with voice aad gesture trying to 
* See Mr. Russell’s graphic and harrowing acco is, in hig ndini- 
rable letters rene the Grigeen to The Tinea, oliicians " a a 
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re-form and compose his men; but the deafening denunciations of 
the enemy’s guns so close at hand, and the dim light of the early 
dawn frustrated all his efforts, and as he rushed along the troubled 
mass of troops, which were herding together under a shower of 

pe, and endeavoured to get them in order for a rush at the 

_ batteries, which was better than standing still or retreating in a 

panic. a charge of the murderous missile passed ;—and so died, as 
e had lived, gloriously doing his ox with unflinching courage, 

the noble, high-hearted Colonel Yea, falling in advance of his men, 
truck ‘at once in the head and chest by grape-shot. And ae he 
fell, up rose the sun in all its splendour, as if the veteran’s in- 
domitable spirit had passed at once from transient to eternal glory. 

» Peace be to his manes! He left after him on that red field many 
as brave-—none braver. | 
‘Hallo, old fellow!” cried a young rifleman, rising up from 

' where he had been kneeling close to the abbatis, binding the arm 

‘of a wounded Russian soldier, who had fallen from the bastion, 

with his handkerchief, catching hold, as he spoke, of the coat-tail 

of 7 ded youthful infantry officer, who was rushing on, sword 
in ‘hand. 

_. “Don’t stop me, Penrhyn,” said the red coat, “ for I’ve sworn 
Vl be first in at the Redan, unless I’m fricasseed by the way, or 
tay name's not Dunham Massy.” | 

-“ Tunderstand,” laughed Harcourt; “ you just want to let the 

‘present generation know that there is such a name, and give future 

‘anes reason to remember it. All right, my boy; go in and win.” 

.” “You're the fellow for luck, Penrhyn, for I hear that with only 

twelve-men you took, and, what is better, held a Russian rifle-pit 
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a oe ' : 

Pook! that’s nothing; like a mere cannon at billiards. Bat 

TP) show you the work I've marked out for myself to-day, so don’t 

go and ‘steal a march upon me. Do you see,” continued he, pull- 

- ig young Massy aside by the lapel of his coat, and pointing to the 

Malakhoff—* do you see that triangular blue and black rag, waving 
86 insolently over all that we are doing down here ?” : 

“Yes; well?” = ee 
“* Well, I've taken a great fancy to have it for a pocket-hand. 
kerchief, that’s all. Un demi mot au sage. Still, as you say, if I ° 
am not fricasseed en attendant,—and truly the ground is strewed 

thick with warnings.” | | 
“4 Qut upon them!” exclaimed the other boy-hero, as he added, 
tn the words of Othello, waving hiéeword— 
we ~—-' Behold! I have a weapon : 
A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier's thigh ;’~——- 
only I have rot yet seen the day—but I must see it— 
"That with this little arm, and this good sword, — ‘ 

I’ve made my way throuch more iinpediments a 
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.,« Dhan twenty times your aipp. But, oh! vain boasth 
,. , Who.can control his fate ee or 
And if it is my fate to fall, instead of to conquer, J tell you wha, 
Penrhyn, if the route is changed, and I’m ordered to Heaven, in+ 
stead of getting into the Redan, send this ring to my mother, wil 
you? And—and—tell her,” added the young man, resolutely 
gulping down the tears that trembled in his voice, and throwing a 
smile over his face, “ that seed 
| ‘ It is not in mortals to command success,’ 


you know.” : 
“TY will,” said the other, “and Vl also tell her that you ‘did 
more, for that you deserved it.’ But I have a mother, too! Well, 
I must not think of her, or I shall cry, and that will never do, be- 
fore I get that Russian black and blue pocket-handkerchief.. . But, 
pledge for pledge, here’s a little ruby heart-shaped ring, with 
‘Twine’ engraved in the centre; it was the first my father ever gave 
her, and she gave it to me ; if I cannot take it, you send it to her, and 
tell her what it says was the case to the last; and if before sunset 
I am knocked off, will you” and he put his hand into his bosom, 
and hesitated. Pr 4 : 
Here a bugle sounded sharp and shrill. big es 
“What? Make haste, my good fellow. Anything, everything, 
you wish.” re 
“No,—nothing,—only the ring to my mother. Good bys! 
Gop bless you!” or 
And hastily they grasped each other’s hands for an instant, and 
then dashed on into the thickest of the mé/ée. For a short time 
our batteries and riflemen ceased firing, and the Russiana crowded 
the tops of the parapets of the Redan and the round tower of .the 
Malakhof;. but of course it was dangerous to go out in front of 
the lines till the enemy had hoisted a flag of truce; yet hearing the 
piteous groans of a poor dying soldier, entreating for Gop’s sake 
fora drop of water, Harcourt Penrhyn, seeing a French ttraiileur 
running, with a gourd and a bottle in his hand, stopped him. 
Dis donc, mon brave ; as tupar hazard deVeauw la?" =. 
“ Pardid mon Capitaine, je crois bien. Dame! avec tous nos 
s papa il n'y a rien qui fait fureur comme ‘ Le verre d’ cau. Ark 
id da vie dure.ce verre d eau?” laughed the soldier, as he handed the: 
young rifleman his gourd; and, unwarned by the fate of thatAne, 
noble, young officer, Lieutenant Kidd, who had lost his lifé-on.a 
similar humane mission, Harevurt sprang out of the treech into. 
the open, and as he was kneeling down to put the gourd to the 
dying soldier's lips, a bullet whizzed through the air, and striking 
him just below the heart, he fell back weltering in his blood. On- 
rushed the masses ;--one more-one less--was of no account, for: 
blood flowed plentifully; but the gourd! the gourd wag a prize, 
for water was' scarce. For some hours young Penrhyn lay amid. 
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the dead and'dying, exhatisted from loss of blodd, and the pain of 
hie wound increased to agony by the searching rays of the sun. 
Many had he aeked to push him back to the trench, which, by 
cemparison, appeared to him a haven of Aagery, but amid the din 
and tumult his feeble voice could not be heard, till a sailor of the 
Naval Brigade stepped over him in making his way to the trench, 
when he touched the man’s ankle, which he had not power to 
grasp, and agnin uttered his faint petition.” oy, 

“Aye, aye, Sir!” said the man, and, calling to another of his 
comrades, they lifted him gently into the trench. 

“Thank you, my men. Oh! if I had but one drop of water!" - 

“T wish as I could get it for you, Sir,” said the first nran, who 
had heard him; “but Adam's grog runs shorter than any other 
here. Hold on there, Jack! Blowed if there ain't a dead Rooshan, 
with a bottle in his claw. You board him, and see what coloura 
he sails under” : 

‘And the other sailor, so ordered, and who was nearest to the 
dead Russian, loosened his rigid grasp, and took the bottle from. 
him; but, alas, it was not water, and the sailors could not wait, 
and so hurried on to their work. At length the sun set, red and 
hazily, as if from the steaming vapours of that.purple field; and 
for a few seconds night hung in black, pall-tike clouds over that 
wide sepulchre, when the moon rose, pale, cold and solemn, unat- 
tended by a single star, as if it was her sad privilege to be the. eoli- 
tary watcher of the myriad-dead; and never before had her light 
revealed such a saturnalia of horrors. Not only every poasible at- 
titade, but every possible expression, might there be seen in those 
rigid statues, which, unlike all other sculpture, instead of ‘being 
stone imitating flesh, were flesh simulating stone. Here knelt a 
form with an up-raised rifle aiming at the air, there lay another 
with an up-lifted arm, as if pointing to the ghastly legions arouad 
that Heaven was still to be scaled. One with great si ghilons eyes 
glared on the night, and let it look on them; while another, cloge, 
beside it, lay with such calm close lids that its very mother might 
have thought it only slept, and would wake and smile on her to- 
morrow. And now and then, ‘as the pale light above them moved 
on, might be seen some hideously distorted face, as if the fell fiend 
had had a fearful struggle to wrest from the fleshy ambush its for- 
feit soul. But, as a happy contrast to this, were others whose. 
chiselled features lay so hushed and beautiful in death that they 
looked ag if their ransomed spirits’ had ‘buat that moment soared 
upon some angel's wings to their eternal home, leaving their cor- 
porzal prea there as being too cumbrots to take. But for one 
and all the only requiem then was the fresh sea breeze, which 
passed over them like a chiliad sigh from many lanils—a last mes. 
sage from many homes—which they would see no ‘more. And be- 
yond, on the wild world ‘of waters, ‘in the roads of Sevastopol, | 
night be seen goodly sbips, with their sails spread, like large- 
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winged birds ; and nearer-in, towarda land, was one coquettish little 
craft, from whose’pinnace, beside the Union Jack, waved. a. green 
and white silken flag. She not gnly— i eet 


_ “Walked the waters like a thing of life ” | ae 


but she also seemed agitated with human hopes and feara; for.on 
her’ deck might be seen a slight female figure looking intently 
through a telescope which was divaeted towarda the shore, and pre- 
sently the boat was lowered, and manned by a crew of four 
sailors; and then another man, in a rough Neapolitan: boat-eoat, 
with a pointed capuchin hood to it, sprang in amongst them, after 
which the boat pushed off, and the measured strokes of the, oars 
kept time, as it were, to the beating heart of the figure on deck 
who stood gazing after them. ; to 

The vessel was “‘ The Esmeralda,” Lord De Baskerville’s yacht. 
The man who had sprung the last into the boat was its.owne#, 
who, ever from the memorable shell affair at Balaklava, had feund 
out and claimed (as his mother had dreaded) relatioaship. with 
Harcourt, who had never accepted hig cousin's invitation to sleep 
a single night on board his yacht, as he would not absent himself 
from his post. Still, one way or another, he had seen, betwean 
balls at Lord Stratford De Redcliffe’s, and the plays acted by.the 
Zouaves, and various excursions to be made, a great deal of his 
beautiful cousin Florinda, perhaps a great deal too much for the 
peace of both; for, besides Harcourt’s high and strictly honorable 
nature, which alone would have deterred him from bringing a girl 
bred up in all the sybarite luxury of artificial wants into the strug- 
gles, lowerings, and 8 ca inseparable from the position ef-a 
penniless soldier of Fortune, who had yet his way to win, and no- 
thing to help him to do so but his high heart and his good right 
arm. These, in the French army, it is true, would have been all- 
sufficient to have carved out any career, however great—to have 
planted whole wildernesses. of laurel, and to have reaped them 
after; but in ours, having neither patronage nor parentage, they 
might, indeed, if the chances of war left him a cripple, procuré:him 
a crutch—that only bdion our economical and exclusive system 
awards to the bravest of the brave, who have but their courage ‘and 
their conduct to plead for them. And as. one among many flagrant 
modern instances of this, look at that heroic stripling, “Redan 
Massy,” as he ig deservedly called; for. had he been the: two 
Scipios and Bayard and Condé girded into.one, his young arm-and 
antique spirit could nof have achieved greater prodigies of valour. 
And has he not been réwarded? Yes, by. the admiration, of all” 
Europe, the archives of his own conscience, and a graceful and 
well-merited testimonial from Trinity College, Dublin, 0). 
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forlife; perhaps; even in its retrenching Juror, it considers. thia 
@afficient curtailing ; mais voila tout, honors are not to be wasted 
on those who can help themselves ao lavishly to them. | 
But, to return to the other boy hero. Harcourt Penrhyn, 

exclusive of his own individual position, which precluded his think-— 
ing:of taking Plorinda for a wits, loved his mother with too much 
@evetion of gratitude, teo much holiness of respect, to think of 
entering a family (though his own) who had treated her with such 
contumely and neglect; and yet there were moments, when, in the 
presence of Florindsa, and under the influence of those bewildering 
eyen of-hers, prudence, principle, filial affection, gratitude, every- 
thing gave way! The world was wide, but in all its boundless 
expanse thers appeared but two human beings—Florinda and him- 
self! Then, horrified at his egotism, he would sum up. her 
tuother’s: failings, endow ker with them ail, and iry to hate her. | 
But hatred, like love, will sot be hidden; so finding that impos 
sible, he would then absent himvelf for days. 

‘, But never: yet could love be concealed where it exists, and the 
efforts generally made to conceal it are ao awkward, so exaggerated, 
that: they, treacherously, only make it the more apparent, Not- 
withstanding, therefore, Harcourt’s unequal manner, its stidden 
cdldnesa, nay, almost rudeness at times, Florinda knew—that 1s, 
she feltthat he loved her. On her side there were not the same 
reasons for avoiding him,.as she had never even heard him or his 
mother alluded to by her own family; and when she recognized 
Harcourt as the original of the picture she had seen worn by the 
lady she‘met at the Kuston Square terminus, and that in'a fit of 
‘heroic and. Spartan virtue, thinking that would place an effectual 
barrier between them, he had confessed that his mother was Sir 
Gyepory Kempenfelt’s governess, Florinda replied, with generous 
¢andour and perfect truth— 

_ © She is still our relation, and you are my cousin; and I like her 
‘all the better for her honest independence.’ : 

vvdn trathwe ave ashamed. to confess that being, like her elder 
‘brother, determined not to sacrifice herself in marriage, atid, there- 
‘fore, having but little respect for her mother’s ambitious designs, 
‘wad thinking that’ Lady Mabel’s marriage ought to be quite suffi- 
erent to satisfy her on that head; we greatly fear that could she 
1only-have been quite sure that Harcourt did love her, were it not 
‘for maidenly modesty she would have reversed the order of things 
‘tn-words {as 80 many English misses do by their acts of devotion 
‘and attention to men), and have offered him herself and her 
-twanty-thousand pounds, which, like all young. persona who know - 
@alythe abuse. and not the se of money, she thought, without 
carriages and horses and -gold plate, which of course (at that'age) 
she did not care for, how happy Harcourt, his mother and herself 
might befor life in a dear little: cottage ornde, all thatched at the 
topyall. poses in the front, aud. @moon like the Iriehman's, which, 
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by anbecription, should be lighted up all the year round. Indeed, 
she had even gone as far ae saying that when she was of sgeahe 
should take a cottage of her own, and then she would ask. that 
dear beautiful cousin Mary of hers to come and live with her, and 
she should no longer be governess to any one. But it-invariably 
Ahappened after one of these forward speeches that Harcourt was 
apore distant, more impenetrable than ever; nay, sometimes be 
actually frowned and bit his lips as he turned away. And thus 
thrown back upon herself, reproved, almost rejected, the generous, 
devoted girl would suddenly be lashed into the chafed, proyd 
woman, who had franchised every barrier for one whose only:re- 
turn. was astern though silent hint, that the sooner she replaced 
them the better. After any of these seenes what suffered most, 
next to herself, was her pocket-handkerchiefs, which were merei- 
lessly torn asunder as she would (could he. have got at it) have tern 
her own abject heart for having led her into such folly and humi- 
liation: and the St. Bartholomew of these lingerie innocents caused 
the despair of Mademoiselle Ernestine, her maid, who would soli- 
loquize over their fragmentary chef d’euvres. of broderie. vee 
“Ah! certes, mi ladi, est un vrai bourreau d’argent, de déch- 
irer de si bels mouchoirs, pour les quels Mile. Félicie lui.a fuit 
payer, Dieu sait quoi!” | Ee 8 
ut with the double shrewdness of her sex and couutry, she 
was not long in suspecting that these poor handkerchiefs were the 
scapegoats of a grande passion, consequently as the destruction 
increased so did Aer commentaries, which for the most part were— 
‘‘Ah! ma foi! il faut qu'il scit béte comme Dieu est puissant. 
Ce iva militaire, avec ses beaux yeux, pour ne pas voir que miladi 
ne désire pas mieux que de tout sacrifier pour lui, y-compris elle 
méme; puisque les demoiselles en Angleterre foat la cour, et se 
marie & leur gré; pourtant c’est dréle ca comme se les hommes en 
valaient la peine!” | 
But notwithstanding Harcourt’s reserve during theamany months 
they had now known him, and his aguish hot and cold-fite, there 
bad never been the slightest skirmish from which he had escaped 
unscathed, that he had not, however late at night, either rowed. put 
or sent to “The Eameralda” to report his safety; but. nowy after 
that dreadful day, when the cannon had scarcely ceased for a 
moment, and their dense smoke had enveloped the surrounding 
country like a veil of grey crape, he neither came nor sent. What 
could it mean? | | er 
_ Suspense, though in one way so dreadful, yet in.attendance-an 
the possibility of a horrible and irrevocable catastrophe. is.a baon, 
@ positive angel-vieit—for where there’s doubt there's hope; and 
at best, in this poor little life, which for some ia unrounded. eves 
by a. dream,“ What,” as Miss Jewsbury.ttuly.eaya, “are -hopes 
but inverted fears?” While we are in suspense, too, both body 
and: mind are active, and peripatetic grief: i¢ never ineupportable; 





7 
it is not till we are felled by some colossal ceriainty of consum- | 
raated evil, and truth is seated in that desolate Carthage, a broken 
heart, that we perceive that we are surrounded by the stupendous 
‘ruins of ail our hopes. at 
_Florinda and her brother had paced that deck nearly the whole 
day ; he had talked, she had listened—but it was not to him, it was 
‘to that murderous artillery, which, to her torturing fears, seemed 
to endow Harcourt with ten thousand lives, only to subject him 
to ten thousand deaths. But at length, when the sun set, and 
the moon rose, and still he neither came nor sent, Lord de Basker- 
ville ‘said,’in a low, hoarse voice — : : | 

“+. Flo’, dear, you had better go down below; I’m going oh shore.” 
© Let.me yo with you!’ murmured she faintly, as she laid ‘her 
hand upon his wrist, which, even through his coat, he could feel 
Was cold as death. ye | 

«No, no, dear; that’s impossible,” said he, resolutely; “go 
down below, there’s a darling.” 

‘Only let me stay here, then,” said she, sinking down on a 
bench, and leaning her head against one of the port-holes, | 

* Well, Pll send you up some wraps.” 

‘And down he went, first into the state-cabin, where he found 
the doctor stretched upon a couch, deep in Dumas’ Paul Jones. 

-* Do you know, Ross,” said Lord De Baskerville, “ I’m terribly 
afraid that something has happened to poor Penrhyn, and I waat 
you to come on shore with me.” | es 

“Gop bless me! J hope not,” and the doctor flung down his 
book ; “but if your Lordship will allow me to suggest, I had better 
remain here, and get all my 3 a el ready ; for if the worst has 
happened, which Heaven forbid, 1 can be of no use; and if it is 
only a wound, and a curable one, he ought not to be moved after 
it is dressed, or the ball extracted. And I'll see a berth got ready.” 

“ Berth! oh, no! let him have the state-bed, it will be so much 
Jarger and more comfortable.” 

“So it will; and it is very good of your Lordship to give it up; but 
aé Lady Florinda’s is only a small ‘Breach bedstead, perhaps if that 
were brought initothe second cabin that would be better and mote airy.” 
‘4 Well, whatever is best; and Florinda can have mine.” 7 

“T advise you to take some bandages and lint, and a hirnting- 
Rask of weak brandy and water.” | We eye 
’ And these preliminaries arranged, the boat, as we have already 
described, pushed off; and though one of the youthful heroes had’ 
redeemed his self-imposed ‘pledge, and wag first in at the Redan !-— 
Which we were now in possession of—setill; the oars of “The Ess’. 
meralda’s” boat were muffled as they had so long been accustomell 
t6 be, and on reaching the beach Lord De Baskerville left two 
sailors with the boat, taking the two others with the cushions aid 
two vars, to make a sort of temporary litter, in case they should be 
stidooveful in their search, Pt es 
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THE .DRUNKEN SOLDIER, THE VIVANDIERE. THE LOSP, 

FOUND. NEW ANATOMICAL PHENOMENON; OR, THE: 
DOCTOR PUZZLED. 


Tuovcen not more than nine-o’clock when Lord De Baskerville 
had set out, it was past one before Florinda, who had never moved | 
from the seat where he had left her, perceived, more with a sort-of. 
spiritual clairvoyance than by her physical sight, the long watched. 
for boat returning; but as the moon was now waning, and thick 
clouds gathering for rain, only the eyes of the heart weuld so.soon. 
have descried that long coffin-like phantom skimming the waters, 
and have seen the strokes of those muffled oars that could not be 
heard. For a moment every pulsation which had been so. tu- 
multuous before, was suspended, as she breathlessly counted, raw 
turning, but the five that went!—till the boat neared, and the 
companion-ladder was lowered, and she then heard her brother 
say :-— Sie 

f Gently, gently,” to the men in the boat; afterwards telling 
oe above to be in readiness to help them as they ascended the 
ladder. ; 

Her first impulse was to kneel down and silently thank Gop !-» 
for speak she could not; then, leaning over the side, her whole 
being seemed concentrated: in her ears; for after all it might be 
but a corse that they were thus silently and solemnly raising, as 
the great dead—who are angels then—should ever be tended. 

Aa the two sailors that came backward first up the companion- 
ladder with their burthen, an unintentional jerk they gave, caused 
him to groan. ; ea 

“Oh, thank Gop!" escaped from her lips now, not only in 
words, but almost in a shriek ; for never were tidings mere glad 1 
never was music more sweet to mortal ear than was that euffering 
moan to that poor trembling girl; for is not suffering the strongest 
of all proofs of life? _— 

Mr. Ross, though a cannie, long-headed Scotchman, had also:a 
kind heart, and being greatly addicted to the reading of remances,; 
and by no means deficient in the perceptive organs, he had a pretty 
clear idea of the state of the case between the young hero of Ba. 
lakiava, and the flower of Belgravia; so, just as the sailors reached 
the deck with their freight, he said to the latter— : fi 

“If your ladyship will go down below, I'll be eure to let you 
have the first bulletin of your cousin,” as he kindly and emphati 
cally called him, to legitimize, as it were, her irrepressible anxiety 
‘about him, and make it appear perfectly orthodox to the bystanders. 
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“And I have no doubt,” continued the doctor, “that it will be a 
favourable one. Meanwhile, let me prescribe for you, and prevail 
upon your ladyship to retire to rest, first taking a tumbler of very 
hot, white-wine negus.” 

She made no difficulty about following. his advice ; as she felt, if 
not relieved by a flood of tears, that her heart would burst. So 
shé ‘hurried down to'her cabin just as Harcourt once more reached 
tlie'deck of “ The Esmeralda.’ : ce ! 

As soon as they got him down-stairs, Dr. Ross ordered him to 
be laid ena large dining-table, and the first thing he did was to 
sponge his face and hands from a large basin of vinegar and water 
that he had there ready, and then loosen his uniform. Considerably 
revived by these ablutions, he opened his languid eyes, and seeing 
Lord De Baskerville, he slightly pressed his hand—a movement 
that did not escape the doctor’s lynx eye. 

J must thank your lordship to leave us till I have done all that 
ought to be done and got him into bed, which you see is all turned 
down ready; but even a look, in his present state, may agitate and 
excite him too much; and I'll let you know as soon as you may — 
return.” | 

Lord De Baskerville was gone in a moment, And then Dr. 
Ross proceeded to cut the uniform off piecemeal, for it was go 
saturated with blood that had his patient been able to sit up it 
could scarcely have been got off in any other way; he then found. 
the wound was luckily about an inch and a half below the heart, | 
and having sponged away the coagulated blood with tepid water 
before he had even begun to feel for the ball, Harcourt drew a long: 
breath, and said— ae 

“© Qh !: what a relief.” | 

‘Well I hope, my fine fellow, ave shall soon relieve you more,” 
and as.the doctor continued his manipulations he at length said—. 
| “fWhat the deuce is this?” and, gently drawing it out of the 
wound, added— 

.. “Tt looks like a glove; but, by Jove!. whatever it is, it has saved 
yoor life by turning the ball aside,” and he flung the red. gauntlet 
away to the other end of the table. , | 
>, * Noa, no, give.it to me,” said Harcourt feebly. +8. 18 
“Oh! I perceive,” said the doctor, with a quiet smile, beginning 
to fancy that he understood: how such a thing came to ‘be in so. 
ptrangea place, “ Gratitude for its having saved your life! Umphi 
ixvemember when I was at school,” added he, continuing his operas 
tion,‘ that we used to read that after the hattle of Mantinea, when 
inondas was carried into his tent wounded, the firet thing de 
asked for on recovering his senses was his shield, which, bein 
brought to him, he kissed. Then, to be sure, it was considered. 
imfamous among. the Greeks and Romans for a soldier. to return 
from: battle without his shield, and, perhaps, there are some modern © 
ragulations about gloves, that I'm ignorant of. Ah! come, that’s | 
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something like; I’ve got you, you villain; and they may talk“as 
they like about having ‘the ball at one’s foot, but as long a‘Pate 
makes nothing of one but a poor devil of a surgeon, and sehds-obe 
amid wars and rumours of wars, it’s quite as satisfactory to‘have # 
sometimes in one’s hand. How do you feel now, eh ?” said"he, 
holding up the bullet ; “don’t wish me to put it back in the place 
I found it, dé you?” | 

“Oh! what a relief.” : 

“ Now, have the goodness not to move a finger till I return, 
which will be in half a moment.” And ringing a hand-bell, Doc- 
tor Ross opened the door, where he found Lord De Baskerville 
and hie valet both waiting. _ , 

“My Lord, I’m come to borrow a shirt from you, and as I know 
all young ladies are fond of balls—Miles, give this to’ Mamzelle 

irnestine to take to Lady Florinda with my compliments, and ‘ei 
her cousin will be quite ready for the first Mazurka or any | 
else, if she will do him the honor of holding herself disengage 
for this day month.” ik: 

Nonsense! you don’t mean to say you have extracted: it 
already ?” | ees 

“Seeing’s believing; but I must go back. Miles, the shirt if 
you please, as quick as possible; and then come and help me to 
get Mr. Penrhyn into bed.” oe 

* As soon as Doctor Ross had sent out word that his patient was 
in bed, and had dropped off into a quiet and profound sleep, not 
having for so many months enjoyed the most kindly luxury in life, 
a good bed, with nice fresh linen sheets, Florinda sat on a low 
stool beside the couch, upon which her brother had thrown him- 
gelf, to hear the particulars of how he had, at length, and by the 
merest accident through a French Vivanditre found Haréourt. He 
spared. her the details of the horrors he had waded through, and 
his almost hopelessness, amid such a macedoine of dead and dying, 
of finding the one he was in search of, especially as that dark Rifle 
uniform, and the slightness of the wearer, rendered him less con- 
i than those in red, though the moon was shining as bright 
ag day. 7. vse 

“But I took one of the oars, and touched every heap that I 

assed,” said he, “and when any uttered a sound, F despatched 
eves and Jackson to try and find some sort of conveyance to 
have the poor creatures removed. "When 7 came to the trenth the 
sight was too horrible, for it locked like a Campo Santo turned 
inside out; and there, as I could not go below the surface, I probed 
in vain. I then made the tour of the open aa far as I could, and 
was returning in despair, fearing he might have fallen inside the 
Redant;—but, determined to stay there’ all night and ‘wait the 
morning’s light——"" a 
_ Here Florida kissed his forehead, 7 re 
 “ And just a8 T got back to the trench, I saw-a French chasedtt 
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@'Afrique,exceedingly drunk, trying to achieve three impossibilities, 
namely, to stand steadily by balancing himself on his heels, to 
catch hold of the vivandizre, whom he was importuning for encore 
whe goutte, and to sing, in the midst of a most insubordinate 
hiccup— - | 
oe, “°#Mon syatéme est d’aimer le bon vin 
Nos amis, la dame qui nous aime, 
gaan peu d’ouvrage, et point de chagrin 
oila le vrai bien; ou je n'y connais rien ; 
Dinga! dinga! dinga! dinga! dong! 
Ah! que jaime a sonner un batéme! 
A Messteurs les maris j’en demande pardon ; 
Dinga! dinga !— (Hiccup.) 


_.“ Veux tu nous ficher le camp? Avec ton gredin de dinga! 
dinga! dinga!’ cried the vivandiére. | | 
“« Donne moi done une toute petite goutte? Elle est 14! elle est 
tear est 18! morbleu! (Hiccup.) Chacun le sait, chacun le 
it; le régiment (hiccup) est le diable a quatre (hiccup) pour boire 
(hiccup), et se battre (hiccup), et faire le vert gallant. Tal—lal— 
de—ral—lal—la! (Hiccup.)’ 

_ ** Qui t'aviee, imbécile ?’ cried she, giving him a box on the ear, 
which laid him prostrate, as he made an attempt forcibly to possess 
himself of her canteen. , | 

* Pardon, mon bon Monsieur,’ said she, addressing me; ‘ mais 
si vous vouderiez avoir Ja complaisance de m’aider, il y’a un pauvre 
jeune officier Anglais li bas, affeublé le de cadavres ; et je sais bien 
qu'il vit encore lui, car il pousse des gémissements, voyez vous, 
c'est.a en fendre le cceur !’ 

**I was only too glad to follow her, as the very words * young 
officer’ gave me hopes, especially as she apoke of his groans, and 
we had not gone far before she stopped about the middle of the 
trench. 

oo 4 Ecoutez!’ said she. | 

' “And, sure enough, I heard a faint groaning, but evidently 
p ing only from one sufferer. The first body we dragged 
off the heap was that of a French colonel, covered with orders; 
but, poor fellow, he was quite gone. 

“*Eh! Seigneur Dieu!’ said the vivandiére, shrugging her 
shoulders, and looking piteously at him, ‘c’est bien le cas de 
dire’— F 
ak ** ¢ Toi tous sont égaux: fe ne te duis plug rien 

Je suis sur mon fumier, comme toi sur le tien !’ 


“*Oomme dit le bonomime de Caen.’ | 

“We went on with our melancholy work, till we had extracted 
about four, when a groan, or rather a loud respiration, like a per- 
son breathing suddenly more. freely, assured us we had come to 


what we were seeking; and aswe raised him out of the trench, F 
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asked the vivandiire how she came to know he was there, hidden 
by somany? Shesaid—~ ge eer 

“'* Dame! Moneieur en m’en allant 1a bas, il n’y aver.que deux: 
cadavres audessus de ce pauvre enfant; et j’ai vu cette jenne tite! 
‘& travers le bras, d’un pauvre vieillard.’ cat bet 

“Tt was, indeed, poor Penrhyn, who, without opening his syas,:” 
murmured, ‘Oh! thank you.’ I had but.three Napoleons and two 
roubles in my waistcoat pocket, which I slipped into the good : 
vivandiére’s hand; but for a long time she indignantly rejected 
them, saying-—~ < ar 

** Allons donc, Monsieur! est ce que ces choses 1a se payent? « 
ala guerre, comme & la guerre, il faut bien s’aider les uns lee les 
autres.’ Sa ee ae 

“© A la bonne heure,’ said I, ‘mais pour boire & la santé de notre 
trouvaille ; nous autres Anglais, nous avons ure superstition que °” 
rien ne réussit sans le pour boire.’ | | ata 

“* Ah! dame! c’est une autre affaire; mais pourtant, Monsieur, 
le-vin n’est pas si cher,’ said she, still returning the gold, and only 
keeping the roubles till I again pressed them into her hand with a. © 
joke, saying— it aoa 

“** Qui sait? il peut devenir cher, car vous savea ge que dit 
Beranger ?’ Lge 
**¢ Si on mettait ’ l’eau fraiche, 

Toute fille qui péche 

L’euu fraiche, serait 4 le fin, 

Plus cher que le yin !’ ” 


“*Dame! quant 4 cela, Monsieur, si on mettait & lean fraiche } 
tous les hommes qui péchent! vin et eau seraient bientét hors de 
prix!’ laughed she. By this time the men had constructed a litter 
with the oars and cushions, and we lifted poor Pearhyn on.to it: as 
gently as we could. I saw there was nothing the matter with hia. . . 
arms, and therefore thought it better not to open his coat, for fear |. 
of doing mischief; but with all our care his groans were terrible... 
as we lifted him up, and J began lamenting that there was ne arabe 
or any kind of conveyance to take him down to the beat, till the 
vivandiere consoled me with the presence of mind and good sénes 
of her country, by saying— oe eae 

“**'Ma foi Monsieur, je crois que la haquenée des cordelers* lnj.:. : 
secouera bien moins.’ , : — 

“And having given him a little brandy and water, whieh ape; .. 
peared to revive him, we moved on, but not before I had cordially, ..: 
shaken the little vivandiére’s hand, and thanked her again. and : . 
again, Pes ere ae 

“* De rien mon beau, Monsieur,’ said she; ‘ma more tait..:) 
vivandiére avec la grande armée, et je chasse bien de..xaee, voila: 
tout. Ce sera un fichu compliment! de yous dire! aa reveiz!!..;;- 
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“Adieu, aia boone! “Vive PEmpereur!’ : 

“6 De tout mon coeur, Vive l’Empereur !’ echoed she. ‘ Vous 
voulss dire Napoléon -Treie? et vive Tautre aussi, Napoléon 
Prowmier (et premier de Empereurs !) quand méuie il est mort !’ 
an so we parted; and, as you know the rest, Flo’, now go 
to. me oe 

How FT should like to see that vivandiére !” said she, as she rose 
to: with her brother good night, or rather morning. 

«No doubt,” smiled he; “ but as it would be a million chances 
to one that you found her, I advise you sof to set off upon such a 
wild«oose chase.” : Ba wes 

“Don't be impertinent, Sir,” said she, slapping one of his 
cheeks, as she kissed the other. 

The next morning Dr. Ross’s bulletin was equally favourable. 
His patient had ‘had a good night, and was considerably easier ; 
or, as Harcourt himself expressed it, he had been in Heaven, with- 
out exactly knowing how he got there. 

But both Florinda and her brother had work to do before break- 
fast, late as it had been when they had gone to bed. Lord de 
Baskerville’s was to. report Harcourt as dangerously wounded, at 
heatl-quarters, and obtain for him six months’ leave; Florinda’s 
to write to his mother, in all haste, stating his safety and progres- 
sion towards convalescence, that she might receive this letter before 
she saw the official list of the killed and wounded, and she wrote 


accordingly :— 
‘‘On board ‘The Esmeralda’ Yacht, 
| “ Off Sevastopol, June 19th, 1835. 
“ My dear Cousin Mary,— 

‘* Forgive me for not addressing you with due formality 
as Mrs. Penrhyn; but I like the former mode of accosting you 
so much better, as it seems more like you. I hasten to tell you 
not te be alarmed at the fact you will see in the papers of my 
cousin Hatcourt’s being wounded; for the ball was extracted last 
night, which night he slept through most comfortably, and Dr. 
Ross eays he is going on most favourably, with less fever than he 
ever ‘knew from a similar wound. But I have no doubt you would 
like to know all about it, and exactly how my brother was fortunate 
enough fo find him after that dreadful action of yesterday.” (And 
here she recapitulated the same graphie description which Lord 
De Baskerville had given ber on the previous night.) ‘“ Should 
you fiet hike to see that good vivandiére? Dr. Ross says nothing 
will ¥e-establish’ cousin Harcourt’s strength so’ soon as change of 
alr; 8o We are going to etuise about, and I dare say, in a short 
time,'he will be uble to write to you himself, only Ross is such a 
medical martinet {very properly) that while there is the shadow of 
a shadow of danger in his exerting bimself, even that much, I am 
sure he will not jet him do it; so you must be content with me 
for your ‘own correspondent’ tith the bulletins cease to be issued. 


Do you know, I knew my cousin the moment Isaw him,.from.the 
likeness of that. picture you.wore the only time we everamet, at. 
Euston Square, that, morning. Oh! how sorry 1 em.thaid did 
not they know who you were; but if you.are only half.as kind. and 
@ passionate as you look, I shall make up for lost times 49. tell, 
ir Gregory Kempenfelt, with my kind regards, not to fancy.that, 
he is going to keep you all to himself, for, that as.coon.as-exer 1 
am my own mistress, I am going to take @ .cottage.. Bat, as: it. 
wii not be proper for me to live by myself—that is,.t9. be my 
own, chaperon—and. mamma hates thecountry, you myst netura 
good for evil, and come and take care of me. I forgot.to tell: you. 
that De Baskerville hag asked for six months’ leave for.gur poor 
wounded, not exactly Hussar, but Rifleman, which, as there ia no 
doubt of his obtaining, I dare say England will be our destination 
very soon, but not till all traces.of the effects of that horid.wound. 
have been fang to the winds either of the Bosphorus. or Aigean, 
where we think of weighing .ancher for, to-morrow. Oh! bere 
ceme those tiresome mail bags; so good bye, for to-day; my wear 
cousin Mary, Don’t hate me. for my name’s sake, but believe me 
de coeur, 7 _ “ Your sincerely affectionate, 9; | ..- | 
| ee ‘“FLoRinDA ANDOVER,” — 





CHAPTER XXII. 


LETTERS FROM ‘OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” THE “‘ MAN 
OF ROSS” MAKES A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, AND, OF 
COURSE, AS THE NATURAL CONSEQUENCE OF 80 DOING, 
THREATENS TO WRITS To “THE TIMES.” Yee 

Haprrnzas, like pleasure, is a game for which it ig vain sto. seek; 

it must start before us or we never find it, and the reason. is, per- 

hape, that all that is most exquisite in nature—whether in feeling, 
sentiment, perception, or sensation—is, to a certain degree-—~that 
is, beyond a certain point—-indefinable, The lover, for instance, 
ia generally at a loss to define-~even where preat personal attrac. 
tion existe—the exact point from whence the electric thrill.came, 
which at once revolutionized and subjugated his whele- being; and. 
yet this could not be the case if even beauty itself depended upen 
any known or fixed ruts of proportion.. Shape, colour, feature, and. 
expression, may be all confessedly beawtiful to enery-eye, or they. 
may be so.to none, save to him or her whose heart has dimned 
them; but in either case where the spell has wrought, shose wader 
ite influence will tell you that it is something that: cannot aaalyse 
~~somiething not restricted to any one portion of what they admire, 
ffased over the whole, and will .call it qweetness; fascination, 








predbbiness,.ot-any other neme’ whith ‘connects beauty with 
sentiment, and expreseds'a charm ‘which isnot pecullar to any get 
of featiites, though ‘itis, perhaps, possible to all,’ But, ‘ag if 
Nétard in every thing delighted in eeserting her own omnipotent 
spontineity, and demonstrating the’ arrogant fallacies of ull haman 
feconverted programmes, how ‘often does it happen that: those 
whotn’ Love kelects as delegates of his power to bring us chained 
ini the most abject bondage-so as-to swell: his triumphs, are diame- 
ttitally opposite, in every respect, even in the leaditig’ lure of out. 
ward form, to'that theoretical divinity we had set up for-our future 
worship, whenever realization should approach to it. ‘* There are 
two causes,” says an old writer, “to be considered of civil war's. 
The one sectet, which, as it ie neither known nor seen, so it cannot 
bé hindered nor remedied. It is Destinie the Will of God. *~ * 
om oe ee Te ge magna rwunt, letis hune numina rebsis 
erescendi posuere modum.” And this is all that can be said of that 
worst of civil wars—tove! For what-is a house or a state com- 
pared with a ‘heart divided against itself? For the hotise may find 
friends to arbitrate between its feuds; the state, patriots to quell 
its commotions; but the best heads—and more especially its awn / 
io only misjudge in causes belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
eart, : 

As a proof of the truth of that world-old axiom, that events 
which have the appearance of misfortunes often prove a happy 
source of future felicity, one little month before that bright July 
day saw him eruising about Propontis and the Euxine, Harcourt 
Penrhyn’s wildest dreams could not have pictured the present 
reality of his being there upon that couch, Fiorinda anticipating his 
every wish, reading to him, singing to him, watching him, nursing 
him-—all of which, av long as ‘his strength failed, he thought a 
delightful way of dying —a happy preparatory school for Heaven ;— 
but now that his strength was begining to return, the dragon 
Daty; andthe harpy Necessity, those grim’ belligerents, were once 
mote assailing his inward citadel, so that the civil war (ten thousand 
timea:worse.than the outward one from which he had just escaped) 
was-raging: | Reason indeed is generally an unequal antagonist to 
pastion, and philosophers will advise that some stronger passion 
should be opposed to it; but if such can be found, then the passion 
so:wppesed te not love. Harcourt made mariy attempts at this 
moral eéonomy, by throwing the recollection of his mother into the 
breadh; but at length familiarity weakened the potency of ‘this 
epell, ‘wid tie had nothing for it but to arm Florinda’s welfare 
apaiietFlorinda’s self ;.and he so far succeeded as to resdlve to go 
to Beutari ind be nursed there, and so prove to himself: that if 
lovetan eoften'too inuch, it can also elevate. Every true faith bas 
ite Wsertyrs:’ “Yee, he would go; far better to die there, of mere 
bodily wounds, than to-remain here, struggling against every tor- 
ture, and willing ithappiness, Thank Heaven up to that time he 
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Do you know, I knew my cousin the mament E saw him, fromthe 
likewess .of that picture you.wore the only time we.ever.aiet, at 
Euston Square, that moraing, Oh! how sorry... amthatddid 
not then. know who you were; but if you ere only half.as kind apd 
gompassionate as you look, I shall make up for lost times .so tell 
Sir Gresey Kempenfelt, with my kind regards, not to faney.that 
he. is going to keep you all to himself, for, that 98 soon. asever 
am my own mistress, 1 am going to take a cottage.. But, aw if 
will not be proper for me to live by mysel{-—that is, ta, be my 
own chapsron—and. mamma hates Hoang you mugi-retura, 

ood for evil, and come and take care of me. 1 forgot to tell. you 

hat De Baskerville hag asked for six months’ leave, for.aur poor 
wounded, not exactly Hussar, but Rifleman, which, as there.is.no 
doubt of his. obtaining, I dare say England will be our destination 
very soon, but not till all traces.of the effects of shat -horrid: wound. 
have been flung to the winds either of the Bosphorus or Aigean, 
where we think of weighing. anchor for, to-morrow. Ob! here 
come those tiresome mail bags; so good bye, for. to-day,:my daar 
cousin Mary. Don’t hate me for my name’s sake, but believe me 
de cour, Your sincerely affectionate, .. . 


‘“Froninpa ANDOVER,” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


LETTERS FROM “OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” ‘THE “MAN 
“OF ROSS” MAKES A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, AND, OF 
COURSE, AS THE NATURAL CONSEQUENCE Of sO DOING, 
THREATENS TO WRITE To “THE TIMES” 0 
Happiness, like pleasure, is a game for whieh it is vain to seek; 
it must start before us or we never find it, and the reason is, per- 
haps, that all that is most exquisite in nature—whether in. feeling, 
sentiment, perception, or sensktion—is, to a certain degrea-~that 
is, beyond a certain point—imdefinable. The lover, for. instance, 
‘ig generally at a loss to defige—even where great personal:attrac- 
tion exists--the emact point from whence the electric thril}-came, 
which at once revolutionized and subjugated his whole. being ; and 
yet this could not be the case if even beauty itself depended, upen 
any known. or fixed rule of proportion. .Shape, colour, feature, ted. 
expression, may be all confessedly beatiful to every eye, ior they 
may be so to none, save to him or her whose heart’ bhaedimenecd. 
them; but in sither case. where the spell has wrought, those under 
ite influence will tell you that it is something that they cannetamealyze 
‘wesomothing sot restricted to any one portion of i they admira;. 
fused over the whole, and will oall & sweetness, fasth BAtION, 
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 fovesbhonass;: jl ‘ other a ‘eoniects beauty bak 
sentiniont, anil expresses a charm which is not peculivr to any’ bet 
_ of fdataves, shough it’ is, perhaps, possible-to all. . But, & if 
Natoré in evety-thing delighted in asserting her own omnipotent 
spontaneity, and demonstrating the arrogant fallacies of all hamen 
Piéconeerted programmes, how often does it happen that those 
whim: nove selects as delegates of hia to bring-ue chained 
it the niost abject bondage-so ag to swell ‘his triumphs, are diame. 
ttidally opposite, in every respect, even in-the leading Ture of out- 
ward form, to that: theoretical divinity we had set up for our future 
wérship, whenever realization should approach to it. “ There are 
two cati#es,” says an old writer, “to be considered of civil wars. 
The one secret, which, as it is neither known nor seen, so it cannot 
be hindered nor remedied. It is Destinie the Will of God. * * 
eee SHH In ge magna reunt, letis hune numina rebiis 
erescends posuere modum.” And this is all that can be said of that 
worst of civil wars— Love! For what is a house or a state com~ 
pared with a heart divided against iteelf? For the house may find 
friends to arbitrate between its feuds; the state, patridts to quell 
its commotions; but the best heads—and more especially its own / 
<i only misjudge in causes belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
eart, . 

As a proof of the truth of that world-old axiom, that events 
which have the appearance of misfortunes often prove a happy 
source of future felicity, one little month before that bright July 
day saw him eruising about Propontis and the Euxine, Harcourt 
Penrhyn’s wildest dreams could not have pictured the present 
reality of his being there upon that couch, Florinda anticipating his 
every wish, reading to him, singing to him, watching him, nursing 
him-~all of which, as long as his strength failed, he thought a 
delightful way of dying —a happy preparatory school for Heaven ;— 
but now that his strength was beginning to return, the dragon 
Duty, and the harpy Necessity, those grim belligerente, were orice 
more acsatling his inward citadel, so that the civil war (ten thousand 
timesworse than the outward one from which he had just escaped) 
wae ‘raping. Reason indeed is generally an unequal antagoniet to 
paseiot,; and’ philisophers will advise that some stronger passion 
should be dpposed' to it; but if such can be found, then the passion 
séeppesed isnot love. Harcourt made many: attempts at this 
mbral vednomy, by throwing the recollection of ‘hie mother into the 
breweh’s ‘but at length familiarity weakened’ the potency of ‘this 
spell, and Ke died nothing for it but to arm Florinde’s welfare 
ayeinst:Florinda’s self; and she eo far succeeded as to resolve to go 
te Sewtari and’ be nursed there, and so prove: to himself that if 
levewan soften too much, it can also elevate.” Every trae faith hay 
its anmtyre: Yes, he would go; far better to die there, of ‘mere 
bodily wounds; than to-remain ‘here, struggling against every tor- 
ture, wad Malling it:happiness, Thank Heaven? up to'that time he 
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had had ‘sufficient s¢lf-command never even to hare availed 
of the-dog'’s privilege to kiss the little hand that fed him arid ches - 
she called him Cousin Harcourt, and even Hareourt, -withaup-the: 
cotisin, and shook up his pillows, making an atmesphere ef: fresh 
nesu.and géntleness around him, like the west wind; and:yet, bad: 
it been upas-laden, it could not have been more deadly! tobias for: 
hig senees seemed to reel into faintness under it; when, tenithog- 
sand times worse, she would then bathe his tem bphsond re ars 
Felsina, or Eau de Cologne.and water, till he would erprout Not: 
no!” and bury his face in the pillows, a6 if he had been. steng by: 
an adder, and at such times poor 'Florinda, who was sever at < 
post to . a ; ge wt ae) 
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and answer with some little act of kindness, would, at this: supe 
posed rebuff, feel the tears gush to her eyes, thinking she had net! 
“done her spiriting”’ sufficiently gently; for true delicacy; tike 
true generosity, is always more wounded by an offence from itself’ 
than ¢o itself. oz oe, 4 ae ie 
‘And seeing her tears, he would, as he put his hands to hié:head,: 
as if writhing under some indescribable torture, saym- 
“ Oh! what a brute you must think me; but whatever you think, 
don’t think me ungrateful.” . ie aoa 
* And then he would ask her to read, or to sing to him, -ae if, as 
long as there was any space between them,: he might gase ‘upon 
that exquisitely beautiful face with impunity, forgetting that Love's: 
poison is of the true old Venetian subtilty, and penetrates through 
the eyes and ears more surely than by any other way. Ard:now, 
as he lay there alone, his eyes closed (for Florinda had left him: 
with an injunction to try and sleep), and hia heautifully-chiselled 
and delicate features, which were still pale as marble, forming,’ but 
for his dark chestnut hair, scarcely a contrast tc the pillow ‘on 
which they rested, le would, with all the accessories, have mide a 
charming picture; for the dressing-gown ia which he. was wrapped 
was a dark purple velvet, one of Lord De Baskerville’s, and through: 
the open windows, just above the sofa, might be seen the dolphins 
rolling and bounding through the. blue waves, now golden with ‘she 
setting sun, while on a large table beside the couch, covered with: 
Persian carpet, was a white: sram-shaped. glass filled. with overs). 
and two-silver filligree baskets, one teen with grapes and figs, she: 
other with mulberries gathered from those very. trees:on ‘thé pialis’ 
under Mount Olympus in which Tamerlane defeate Bajazet,/and 
all brought fresh from thence. that morning. . Besides.a profusion’ 
of booke and a piece of half-finished embroidery,. there svits> ora: 
smaller table near it a most. magnificent narguile, with ite-erpddlly 
orgeous silver-gilt basin for the rose-wate?, which Lord Bie Pads. 
ervillehad bought at Constantinople; but which. he. had tlever 
been. allowed to smoke;.and. on’ an. ottoman. in:the- eentre ofthe: 
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cohinwwaa,a guitar, whieh, whether from sporting his colours in the 
shape ofa blue ribbon, or from a particular love to that instrument; 
Patsapanffe. naw lay curled up fast.asleep beside. At the other 
end-ef' the-cabin was a piccolo piano, of a most exquisite tone, the 
ontside being. injaid with green and white, ivory and silver, while 
theispances: for the candles. were branches of coral; and, thanks to 
a. plentiful supply of mignionette boxes in the windows, and an 
necagional burning of seraglo amulets, there was nothing marine 
inthe atmosphere. Lord De Baskerville was gone to Nicea, to try 
and pick. up a few antiquities, either from the ruins, of Pliny’s 
Theatre or-elsewhere, and. meant to pass the night there; so that, 
as Dr. Ross expressed it, there was nobody but Lady Florinda and 
himself left to “ keep house.” co . | 
And now the fabindbor gently opened, and Florinda entered 
with. a.basin of arroweroot in her hand, followed by Dr. Ross. | 
Harcourt opened his eyes—for he was not sleeping, and it was 
alneest arelief to him to see that Florinda was accompanied by the 
doctor ;.for Love, being the most Jesuitical of all the passions, is 
ever deluding itself, and the very same temptations from which it 
heneigally flies under one name, re-christened by sophistry with 
another, it madly rushes to meet; and so, upon the supposed safety 
that. exists in numbers, the same lips and eyes that were so fatally 
dangerous alone, were, in the presence of others, looked out for as 
a Pharos, towards.which his every look and thought would steer. 
“(| heer,” said she, approaching him and uncovering the arrow- 
reot,, “that somebody hes been very naughty and did not eat his _ 
axromw-rqot two hours ago.” | | fit 
And,” chimed in Dr, Ross with his broad Scotch accent, “af 
saméebady is not able to eat. arrow-root, of coorce he’s not able to 
rade daiters (letters), of which I have two for him.” | 
ff Feom England!” said Harcourt, rising himself on his elbow 
§ No,.n0, nat from Hengland, only from that dom—d Sevastapo).”’ 
EO! da. give them to ie, for I hope one is from Massy.” 
: gat, whan 1 see the last of thot arraw-root ye shall have 
GQHOMOrB ; ‘ 
iad Aceordingly Harcourt. began with the utmost rapidity to 
talib apecate: after spoonful of the arrow-root which Florinda 
sill:held for-him, keeping his eyes fixed on her the while, with such 
qdnck, af adoration; that, to say the least of it, was very unfair and 
almost, bardering on the impious, considering his lips had never 
utieked.any: prayer ofthe kind. = _ = a sé 
inf nL id ua. say ye.war to choke yourself with the arrow- 
neetyiia@pid.the doctor; “for I don’t wal-see hoo ye can. rade yer 
ee ee ead ene eee ae 
Chbhgeant to give you .a .good ing at chess, Dr. Bal 
Flatinds, to call him off. . . oe ‘ iar) Tt ‘ 
_ 10 dNast do reckoning one’s chickens before they.are hatched, pro- 
oldiniing: -one’a:.nactories before they ara won is aboot the most 
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foolish thang I know, porcteecularly in tine of wats bul} eannst 
hove the honor of accepting yer iad yabip’s challenge thee evening, 
aé¢ I am beesy upon a new discovery-T hove made respacting gun- 
shot wounds.” _ ae A at ds 
“Indeed { is it too scientific for us to undetstand:? Pei si.ic 
“Oh! no, it’s sample (simple) and plain enough to the humblest 
capacity, or J should aver have discovered it ;” and ‘here’ the 
doctor's grin corresponded with his accent. “ Yer ladyship knows 
what buffing the kays (keys) of a pianoie?” = 6 Se 
* Yegu-well? ” 7 See eo, 
_.* Wal, ye see whan a bullet is covered wi lather (leathét) iw Tike 
monner, only it must be kad (kid) or glove-lather, ‘the ball is 
rebuffed, or turned aside.” Be ae ae. 
* But do they ever cover bullets with leather?” asked Flormda 
in great surprise. - Bata 
“ Not generally, but I have known it done with great effect; 
and thot’s just the amprovement I mean to write to The Temes 
about, and suggest to the Board of Ordnance, because I thank 
think)—~” - 
(thi Do, for Heaven’s sake, my dear doctor, give me ny letters !” 
broke in Harcourt, hie pale face now crimson. 2 
* But really I should like to hear this improvement more fully 
explained,” said the innocent Florinda. De 
* Another time,” said the doctor, eg h taking the letters out 
of his coat pocket, and looking at poor Harcourt, as he did so, 
with a grotesque and contradictory expression of solenin comi- 
eality, “‘ another time; for I see the subject is too azciting'te my 
patient there. Here are yer letters, Mr. Penrhyn: and Pll jast 
wait to hear what the news is from that infarnal place, ‘and if 
they’ve got hold of the devil’ by the tail yet.” Me 
‘ “Good Heavens!” exclaimed Harcourt, again becotaing deadly 
pale, as he looked hastily first at the superscription of ore Fetter 
and then‘at the other; “neither of these are from Massy ;" and 
for a moment he put his hand to his forehead, and then tore’ one 
open which he knew by the hand-writing to be from a young: man 
of the name of Wilmot, in the 19th, and who wae a mutaat friend 
of his and young Massy’s, bat no'sooner had he read the ‘firat 
lines, than he ‘cried out— | pt ge Aaa 
“ Good God! is it possible? Poor fellow! There wae no fron 
about him, but the unalloyed gold’ of a thorough gentleman, and 
the chivalric spirit of a true soldier. Doran ke the goodhers 
to'read this letter out, for I really cannot.” “ore he ee 
| Dr. Ross took the letter, which had been travelling about after 
Harcourt, and was dated— __ : a | 
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| 3 @ Before Sevastopol, June 20th.” _ 
Itranasfollowst— 0 
My dear Penrhyn, 2 
"7g ig with the moatvsincere grief, whi 
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facle.as-with own heart, that J bave-so inform you that poor Lord 
lan died -last ight. The immediate cause of hie death was 
iaerhoes, ending in- cholera, brought on, no doubt, by the con- 
stant strain upon mind and body, and the responsibility of a mis- 
management which he had no power either to remedy or prevent, 
addedto the death of bis friend, poor General Eastcourt, to whom 
he was auch attached; and this may be considered as the last 
sirew that broke the camel’s back, alias the last blow that broke 
the poor old Field-Marshal’s heart. Peace he.with him!. He may 
find many as good where he is gone, but certainly hasdeft none 
better after him, If it had even been a cannon ball;—but that 
d—--<d cholera! Well, there’s no use in thinking about it. As 
I take it for granted, you have long ago got my letter of the 22nd, 
teling, you how poor Massy was riddled at the Redan, 1 will now 
only tell you thet I have been three times to see him. He és 
going on favourably a to safety; but, poor fellow! I fear he will 
a@ cripple for life; but-as he may fairly count every. wound ag a 
vietory, it will be an infernal shame* if, in regard to him, Govern- 
ment follow their usual plan of leaving virtue to be its own reward, 
and. doing nothing for him, Each time I have seen him Ats ‘ Take 
care of Dowb' has been, ‘ Tell Penrhyn’ something or other about 
a ring; all the ine and outs of which, I’m ashamed to say, I 
forget; but the upshot of it, I know, was, that you were ta keep 
the ring sti/1, as you are in safe quarters (not so safe, neither, you 
sly dog! if that Lady. Florinda Andover is such an houri aa they 
gay.. Traly, smooth water runs deep; and trust you quiet fellows 
for seas getting the lion’s share! By Jove! if | could only get 
leave, 1. would.give myself a chance, at all events, and try what 
boarding ‘The Esmeralda’ ag a corsair, doing the romantic, an 
carrying off your Medora vi ef ermis, would do for me.)” ! 
i ‘he doctor’s national discretion luckily prevented his rushing 
rashly into a parenthesis; therefore this one he skipped, thinking 
that the only person for whom it was intended could ‘‘ read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest” it at his leisure, and so wound up in 
the «moet natural manner imaginable, apparently continuing to 
read, without any interregnum . a 
OF course you don’t expect anything. like pleasant news from 
this d—-~d place, where the old story is always going on. Qur 
fellows (at least as many as are left of them) are pretty tollol; and, 
Dae eles Pec oc ec hemn ace send, Mn wee pe ee 
~’* ‘Should historical novels still be written some five hundred years hence 
wees at concn! ots of that day set up for on original gentue, atid 
Kindly re-write say of Scott's novels, in short, give the then “ Britioh 
** A book, like Psalmanazar’s, form’d to last 
Bi Shia ihe gives th’ hietoric eye a sweet repost 5” ' 
as the author of ‘these volumes knows no one more likely to figure as the 
hero of it than Mr. Dunham Massy, she hopea he will ieindly pardon the 
liberty the has taken in fobestallin that event; 
Ne !®* Goa Forgan, 60: etiaat, (aver smitten ibclinat,” 
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te speak in despatch style, the highest'symptome of health’ pierail 
throughout the. rosea who are sorinolent te a Morptitiferotis 
degree, without ever being able to get'a wink of sleep ; hangry as 
a pack of hounds after a hard day’s run, without, ‘upon ac~ 
count, being able to indulge in any aldermanic repletions-;" dd tn 
point. of physique, provided they carried their knapertkd” and 
charges on their backs to make up ‘the weight, might Hl Tide the 
“Flying Dutchman’ te-morrow, without any ‘previots trating 
most healthy symptoms, you will own, if they could but bifgiluwed 
up by their ordinary results. Pray thank Dr. Ross: for lite Ietter, 
which I did myself'some three weeks ago ; and hoping’ to see tht 
print of your paw: soon again, with my salaam to des beak yer, 
mm - “* Believe me, my dear fellow; * °°” 
a | * Ever faithfully yours; |" 
| a * Bos Wrimot.” » 
“Poor Massy!” said Hareourt,as Dr. Ross returned him’ the 
letter.. “ How provoking that I should never have got Wimot’s 
first letter of the 22nd, telling me all about the way'in “which 
‘Massy was wounded. What can have become of it? 8° es 
' “That's another advantage,” said the doctor gravely, “of being 
in this part of the world. Latters seldom reach one taf they ‘ate 
converted into relics of ontiquety, whach, though it may ovéasion 
momentary dasappointments between the two correspondents, of 
coorce enhances the value of the document.” 8 8 
Harcourt now opened the second letter, and found that’the cover 
contained the identical missing letter of the 22nd of Jwhe, which 
had been sent after him from place to place. ‘This letter’ gave him 
all the horrible details of that heroic young Dunham Massy’s 
fabulous valour, and terrible mutilation at thetaking of the Redan, 
which now nobody ignores, except the Government,’ apparently. 
And this letter was, a8 a natural pendent to the harrowing account 
of tlis ‘noble-young hero’s sufferings, filled with the most entlu- 
siastic encomiums on the tender care and sleepless devotioti-of the 
lady-nurses at Scutari to all the other sufferers. After which the 
writer added :—~“ And yet, to read the English papers, one would 
think that no other lady besides Miss Nightingale had, dike “Lord 
Bateman, ‘pat herself all aboard of.a ship’ tis ‘foreign tountry 
for to ste,’ and that ske alone—ae Mrs. Primrose: insisted tipon 
carving all the meat for all the company at the dowble wedidp- 
feast of her daughters—had insisted upon dressing all the wounds 
in all the wards ; idutead- of which, never were the beneficial effects 
of the division of labour more triumphantly exemplified thin iii'the 
manifold division of this labour of love. And yet not dine atdds 
ever said, nay, scarcely an allusion is even made to'these, her trave 
corps of volunteers, or to those admirable Sisters of Charity; who 
may tadeed be called angels, if the term means a messehper*frdimn 
Heaven. | Now hag ig: it that none of these shoubl ‘Be etar 
mentioned ? . How fnnny despatches would read if Ges vie 'vitweri¢e 
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at the ancriees.have beon ever so glorious) noone individual, who 
nad.daatingnished themeelves in either, was.ever mentioned but 
ON "the Common -in-Chief. r , 

Pi tal. you the reason of it,” interrupted. the Doctor ; “ it is 
neqause in. Bagland we racogaize but two pranciples, and but two 
representative classes of thosé pranciples, which are, idols and 
vintime.: the.firet being the cause, the sacond the aate-ural effect 
of that cauge,. But the idol-trade (nat only at Birmingham, but 


athe avorld over) is the vary.best trade going,and the. moet 





n 


refitable invastinent one can make of one’s self, and one’s vanity, 
or thes reason; that though, nothing is so difficult to make as a 
reputation of any sort, yet nothing is so easy to keep up, when 
made; for quackery ia like conjuring—we are all perfectly aware 
that it ¢¢.a.detugion—nay, for that matter, we may be shown the 
way of it---neverthelegs, it is not every one that is quick enough to 
be able.ta.do the tricks himself, when he comes to try; aad so, 
though ;we affect to laugh contemptuously at the charlatan’s tin 
objets, and hollow balls, still, we admire his dexterity—and in so 
oing, swell the tide on which he floats—literally floats, for straway 
always. awim on the surface ; it is only pearls that lie at the bottom ; 
and as there are a million spectators for one diver, all the world 
can.see the straw, and that’s all the straw wants. But the hydra- 
curse of, England, ie Cotten, Cant, and Cliques; and their con- 
tinued inflaences have produced utilitarianiem, which is a sort of 
social River Tinte. Now the River ‘Tinto, which rises. in Sierra 
Morena, and empties itself into the Mediterranean, near Huelva, 
had the name of Tinto given it from the tinge of its waters, which 
are.ag; yellow as a topaz, hardening the sand, and petrifying it in 
the most ¢urprising manner ; and if a stone happens to fall in, and 
resi, upon another, they both become in a year’s time perfectly 
united, and conglutinated, as men do in cliques. The waters of 
Be ‘Tinto, moreover, wither all verdure from its banks, and no 
fish can. live within them; and the like petrifying and withering 
boda all the freshness of feeling and luxuriance ef the human 
latt, your utilitarianism. And great and irreparable injury 
1a, it dene our age, but more especially our country, in rolling its 
withering. tide to quench those high and noble aspirations which 
we -the offspring of enthusiasm, and which not only contribute to 
ne perfectionizing of the fine arts, but to most other results, which 
ro. sither just-or elevated in action or industry. ‘To endeavour to 
prer,this spirit, therefore, out of the human constitution, and 
Fopluge everything, to ite precise philosophical standard, is to check 
ome. of che main springs of real—that is, of moral-—progreasion, 
' Aix half the world, aa.it has dono the English world, in an 
sical apathy; and I think I may safely say, that utilitarianiem 
jnexer produce,..either great or good men, though. it m 
paint te.produce,as it has already done, plenty of long-headed, 
palgwchearted, unprincipled .profligates.in. private life, and.uns 
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serupuloss Judases-in public, One'thing, at nll evente,le-certain,:. 
that utilitarianism will never produce either -a: race of Dunham: 
Massys or Harcourt Penrhyns, and that reminds me that I-aiust 
be to my bullets. But for a Jast shot at those eld: granite. 
blocks; the utilitarians ; I am now onthe shady side of fifty, and» 
can with truth say, that if enthusiasm did not add a fictitious value’ 
to thé objects of our pursuit, and if imagination did net'lend them: 
their brightest colouring, they would for the most part wearran' 
appearance too contemptible to excite a wish.” cree GU a 
© After all, it appears to me,” said _Harcourt, mournfally, “that: 
the preatest foes to enthusiasm are the shortness of lifé, and the: 
mutability of all human events.” And the words were accompanied: 
by a melancholy: smile. | Me ie is 
“God bless my soul! were you seventy-two or seventy-five 
your last birth-day ?--for an hour less could not have produced - 
such a Solomonality,”* said the doctor, keeping hie mouth open to’ 
give due effect to his pretended surprise. ar 
‘ Neither,” rejomed Harcourt, with another smile, little less: 
pale than the last; “but I really do think that sickness is’a sort 
of premature old age ; it teaches us diffidence in our earthly state, | 
and inspires us with thoughts of a future one, better than ‘a thou-: 
sand volumes of divinity and philosophy; it gives so warning a 
concussion to those props of our vanity, our strength and our 
youth, that we think of fortifying ourselves within, when we find ' 
there is so little dependence to be placed upon our out-workes.” 
“Ne; now really Pm moch obliged to you ; ‘but just wait till 
I’m gone, as I cannot stand any more fortifications or out-works, 
considering the rather too much of those luxuries we have had for. 
the last six months.” And the next instant the door had closed 
upon the merry little doctor, and once more poor Harcourt was 
‘one with his bane and antidote! ; oy 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE AWKWARD SILENCE. “L’AMORE DOMINATORE,”’. 
HARCOURT, WITHOUT THREATENING, WRITES TO . His 
MOTHER. DESCRIPTION OF ANPIQUITIES ; AND, CONRESe | 
BION OF THE OLDEST OF ALL AWTIQUES., eo 

“True love,” says St. Evremond, “resembles ghoste and appari- 

tions, because rg? Sa is talking about it, ‘and nobody has :ever ‘ 

seen it, Had St. Evremond (qui #’dtait rien moins que saint) lived ’ 

in these our days, he might have converted this apophthegit ‘into a: 
Hogiem, by adding, as the consequerice of ‘bis major and minor,” 

that, like ghosts also, nobody believes’ id: it ejther ;" ard yet; Tike 

many otlier things seldom seen, and ‘on that‘accotint tiot credited, 
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more imtense where it does exist. | 

When Dr, Ross had closed the door after him, a profound 
silence was the result: Now silence at all times when itintervenes 
ina tétdaA-téte is the very antipodes of china, inasmuch as that 
it. ia extromely difficult to break, but this is peculiarly the case 
when two‘hearts are volubly and eloquently in unison, and yet 
thereare paralysing influences, which tie the tongue, and prevent 
its being their interpreter. Even Florinda, who, amid the safety 
of numbers, and under the wgis of cousin-ship, was sufficiently 
fluent and disembarrassed, no sooner found hereelf alone with her 
ons thought, incarnate, than a more than maiden timidity seemed 
to take possession of her, and the Medusa-head of her great shield 
turned: treacherously inward on herself, but not before it had 
effectually petrified her companion. As she sat she could see the 
blue white-crested waves, and the dolphins rolling over them, as 
if trying to catch the golden spangles that the departing sun was 
showering down upon them as a farewell largesse ; whereas, from 
where he was lying, ke could see riothing but her blue eyes glanc- 
ing from out the fair heaven of her face. But, as on the one hand, 
it was not possible that she could go on watching the waves and 
counting the dolphins for ever, so on the other, it was equally 
impossible that he could continue making the most minute and 
heraldie researches into the split eagle gorged with a ducal coronet, 
on the signet-ring that young Messy had intrusted to his care on 
the morning of the Redan, and look into that fair face never ! 
Things were becoming very awful; for it was impossible that a 
royal dinner could have been more solemn or more silent; buta 
crisis was at hand, and when such is the case, whether in love, 
law, or literature, marriage, money, or madness, something must be 
done; but, whether or no, the change will be for the better, time 
and the event alone can tell. Ae women are said to jump to 
conclusions, one thing, at all events, is very certain, that in all 
dilemmas, whether in the more serious difficulties of life, or the 
minor contretemps of social intercourse, they are the first to hit 
upon an expedient for jumpirig out of them, 

‘¢Oh! the beautiful shadows of those dolphins’ backs, as the 
sun comes plunging down into the sea!” exclaimed Florinda. 
‘And that reminds me for you, who are fond of poetry, I have 
two'such gems! Shall I read them to you?” | | 

“T shall be so much obliged to you if you will,” said Harcourt, 
now. timidly raising his eyes, for the first time since Dr. Rose’s de- 
parture, to that perilous face; but even that slight glance seemed 
td, have the effect of what the doctor would have called “ an irritant,” 
for he presaed his hand upon his wound, or at mpeg va his heart, 
which was in the vicinity of it, and closed his eyes for a moment, 
as-eshudder shook his whole frame, | f 

“There, now I" eried Florinda, “you have hurt yourself in. 


it exteta for all that; and its being exceptional, only renders it the 
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moving; if you do not keep perfectly still, { ‘will not read tc 
u’ 3 Ae et ee 


** No, no !—it was nothing—only a apasm.; it is over now, an’ 
I Jong to hear what you have to read to me.” 

“The first must be the ‘SuHapows,’"* said she, taking twa 
_ Magazines off the table, “as the most appropriate, though J think 

the other the finest thing I have yet seen in modern poetry 3” gnc 
she read first the following charming lines from Fraser's” Maga- 
zine, in her low, clear, sweet voice, which made.to thé harmonious 
lines a most musical accompaniment :— pee a 

“ ‘SHADOWS, 


 * Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Floating far o’er the hills away ; See ar 
Asover the sky RR hae 

The light clouds fly, | = gin ah a 
So'o’er the mountains wander they. eee 
Oh the shadows—the beautifulshadows, ==. 
Sleeping soft on the meadows green ; 7 oa 

Fair are the flowers 

In sun-bright bowers, og 
But fairer the flowers those ghades between ! 


“£ Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Dancing light on the ocean spray ; 
Changing each wave 
From gay to grave, ate 
Like the frowning smiles of a child at play. «©: 
**¢ Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Sinking deep in the moonlit lake ; 
Where the mountains seem 
As if viewed in a dream, 
And « world of purer beauty make. 


““* Oh the shadows--the beautiful shadows, 
In the world without and the world within ; 
For joy may berrow 
A charm from sorrow ; 
And charity smiles on repentant sin. 


**¢ Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
a Falling soft on the dazzled vigion ; 
When the tender thought, 
By memory brought, 
Tempers the giare of hopes elysian. 

“* And there are shadows—merciful shadows, 
Dropping like balm on the bleeding heart; | 
en first it knows ' 

That Love’s flame glows 
Stronger and purer when joys depart, 


* Luekily, everything noe ears seems to be admissible in literature, 
from re-writing other people’s books to writing the puffs on one’s own; 
otherwise the introduction of this and the following gem here, would 
certainly be an unpardonable anachronism, as “‘ Shadows” only appeared 
in the April number of Diy A. 1886, and.“ The Burial of Moses” in The 
Dublin University Magazine for ibid. 
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gab Wetlew ee, “6 Then bless the shadowa—the beautiful shadows ; 
And take this thought as you gaze abroad ; 
ee es cat That in heaven and earth | 
nh WE ye" Shades owe their’ birth ' : 
To Ligut~ anp Liasy ts ran spapow oF Gop.* 
wety boty ge Pas wo ' robe 4 ? N N §,? * 
ee SOS 7 * * Poe 


st Réshtitul indeed !” sighed Harcourt, as he repeated the last 
Stanza after her; and, looking full in her face, round which a 
golden. halo now played from the refracted rays of the gorgeous 
“sun, he echoed— - a, | 

“ AND LIGHT Ig THR SHADOW OF GoD!” 

“Is it too much,” said he, as her eyes were still fixed on the 
book, and she was silently reading over again these beautiful lines; 
“Js it too much to ask you to sing me something?” 

“‘ Nothing is too much when young gentlemen ask so humbly 
and prettily for it, as the nursemaids say to the children,” smiled 
she; “ but while the daylight lasts I must read you my other gem 
of gems, and if you do not agree with me that it is the finest thing 
of the kind in modern poetry, why we shall have a serious quarrel, 
ae all.” And, opening the Dublin University Magazine, she 
read out— 





“«THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 


“¢ And He buried him ina valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth- 
peor; but no man knoweth of hisa¢pulchre unto this day.’—Deut. xxiv. 6, 


‘ * By Nebo’s lonely mountain, | 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave. 

And no man dug that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er ; 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 


“<That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 

But no man heard the trampling 
Or saw the train go forth. : 

Noiselessly as the daylight 7 
Comes when the night is done, 

And the erimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun ; 


‘* € Noiselessly as the spring-time | 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves ; 
_ Bo, without sound of music, 
Fo Or voice of them that wept, 
: Silently down from the mountain’s crown 


bis The great procession swept. 
OO Enc unbra Deen old Platonic notion. 
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ae ba sipncrand the-bald old eagle, -. ° 
‘of his roek —, ‘a. es: bY Baie 
“Out of hisr 


Look’d on ered ond rots sight, 
‘Perchance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallow’d spot: 
For beast and bird have seen and heard rae 
That which man knoweth not. aan 


“<¢« But when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades in the war, ; 

With arma reversed and muffled drum; ......, 
Follow the funeral car. . 

, The show the barbers taken, 


| ey aye his battles wo | 
an after him‘tead hia taatakdess ateed; 
While peals the minute-cun. 


‘< § Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the’ ey to reat, 
a give the bard an honored place 
Pad ig costly marble drest; 
e great. minster transe ept 
tne lights like glories ait, 
And the sweet choir sings, and the onan rings 
Along th’ emblazoned wall. : 


“<« This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled eword 5» 

This the moat gifted Poet 
That ever breath’d a word ; 

" And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden hen 

On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men, - 


“"* And had he not high honor ? 

The hiil-side for his pall, 

To lie in state while angela wait 
With stars for tapers tall ; 

And the dark rock pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God's own hand in that fonsly land 
To lay him in the grave. 


“* «In that deep grave without « name, 

Whence his uncoffin’d clay 

Shall break again, most a thought ! 
Before the Judgment Da 

And stand with glory wrap med around 
On the hills he never, tro 

And speak of the atrife that won our life. 

- With th’ Incarnate Som of Gon. . 


*“*O lonely tomb in Moab’s land, ’ 
dark Beth-peor’s hill, 

Spenk to thesé curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 

Gop hath his mysteries of oo 

eles ae. ube peer ved, ii 

secret alc’ 

Of hin He loves’eo well” e 
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* That pang acide “Moye shall not quarrel, Florinda ;” 
and it was well the day wae waning; for it was the first time he 
had ever called her by her name, and his voice trembled at his own 
temerity, that, to quote two of the exquisite lines he had just 
been hearing, the tumultuous blood came eddying up from his 
heart, as when— ee | 
'' @..._. The crimson streak on dcean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun.” Gas 


Yet the pallor that hed been so suddenly expelled from his wan | 
face seemed to have fled to hers for refuge, for having heard her 
own name so tremulously pronounced she trembled too.» Was she 
afraid the winds and waves would hear it aleo?. and proclaim it 
throughout what Camoens calls 


“ A grande Inglaterra che de neve 
Boreal sempre abunds,”. " i 


where, at all events, through the conventional hearts (?) of what 
we call “society,” the snows of apathy seldom or never melt, and 
the north wind of prejudice seldom ceases to blow. It might be 
to hush with many sounds that tell-tale name, or to mystify the 
listening winds and waves, that she so hastily took up the guitar, 
greatly to Pattapouffe’s annoyance, whe had pillowed his little, 
snowy, fluffy, head on the ribbon attached to it; and as she pre- 
luded one of those touching minors of a Brazilian modinha upon 
it— 

“What a pity it is,” said Harcourt, “ that there ig no ong who 
has sense enough and soul enough te marry suitable English words 
to those exquisite Spanish and Portuguese airs; for, as in Italian 

} songs, the words are so seldom worthy of the music, so with us it 
is generally the reverse, the music seldom does justice toa the 
words.” | 

“I was so completely of your opinion,” said she, “that from 

- this modinha I am now playing, I uprooted all the hearts and darts, 

eyes and skies, flowers and bowers, and. adapted those words of 
Shelley’s to it, which soundg to me more like the truth of the 
music.’ | 

“ Do let me hear the ones you mean.” | 


“T ARISE FROM DREAMS OF THEE." 
“«¢Y grige from dreame of thee, 

Tn the first sweet sleep of a it, 

When the winds dre breathing low, 

And she stars are shining bright. 

“* *T arise from dreams of thes, 

And s spirit in my feet 

Has led me, who knows how, 
Beneath thy window, sweet!” 


* Which has now been set-by Charios Salaman. 
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Like all the airs‘of that class, the last ‘etrains of it were'a sort of 
_ dying away in their own sweetness, as if the theory of twin eewls 
was being realized, and after'a long, weiry, separate earthly: pil- 
grimage, they had at length met in the realms of bliss; and ex- 
-panding their wings to each other, had, in one long first and Jast 
embrace, commingled their existence, never again to be digunited. 
And these strains so exquisite in themselves, lost none of their 
emphatic intonation from Florinda’s rich contralto voice, Ant as 
_the now risen moonbeame danced upon the waters, one might ‘have 
almost fancied it was to the vibration of those entrancing harmonies 
which were then sending their last echoes over them. A mur- 
mur escaped from Harcourt ‘mechanically ; for a moment he’ held 
out bis arms, as if they had been moved by the sudden touching 
of a Lad | en a es 

“ You are ill; you want something ?” said Florida, ‘hastily lay- 
ing down the guitar, and approaching the sofa; “ what-is it?” 

** Nothing,” said he, raising himself on his elbow, as he seized 
both her hands and covered them with kisses so vehement, ‘so 
burning, that they terrified her. ‘‘ Nothing, but to die; for Lieve 
you, Florinda. Oh! but I love you, till my very sow aches again 
with rapture and with torture, one of which alone would be insup- 
portable,—there,—-there,—only let me lay my head for.one moment 
en your shoulder,—only let me hear and feel the seg To your 
heart once, and I don’t care how soon mine ceases to beat; and 
purely death would expiate even a greater crime than my love for 

ou. : 

* And is it then such a crime to love—me?—I mean,” said she, 
as she still leant her cheek against his, and never attempted to re- 
move it-—“ to love your poor little cousin Flo’ ?”’ | 

“ Yes, in me, perhaps itis; for I cannot love you as a cousin.” 

“ And yet you said just now you loved me,” : 

“ Love you, yes, as a thing to worship !—as an angel!—A min- 
istering angel have you not been to me!—an angel of light and life 
in the midst of danger and of death. Ah! I would call thee some- 
what higher still; but when my thoughts search Heaven: for 
appellations, they echo back the sovereign name of Woman! Thou 
woman, therefore, oh! thou loveliest woman; hear me as you 
would hear the unburthening of a soul that hovered on the brink 
of eternity, and only hoped to ba shrived as it had no concealments. 
Don’t interrupt me,” continued he, upon her attenipting to speak ; 
“the torrent is dashing down from the mountain to night,—it may 
again be frozen up to morrow; you have touched the rock—let the 
living waters then for once gush from my heart into yours.’ You 
know when your brother firet so kindly sought me out; how long 
I was before I availed myself of his invitation. But what you do 
not know, and perbaps will not believe—for I can scarcely Telier ieve 
it myself now—ie, that before I aiiw you, L almost hated you for 
your name's sake.- Now. the mere recollection of such 2 sacrilege 
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, Seqmas impossible, . I had heard. much of your. beauty, (who has 
ok?) but had resolved it should not be beauty: tome; yet when I 
saw, you.I was bewildered, spelj-bound, entranced;— _ 

** Sar. *' fen thousand graces played about your face, : i 
hat Gay «os Jen thousand loves attended every grave.’ = * 


Stil, was then only in love with you, as it is called, for I only 
, #0%E those,exterior perfections which I must have been more or less 
than. buman.to have resisted, and—like a shallow fool that I was, 
and -you-flattered my. vanity, Florinda, (which of man’s love, some 
ayy ever is.a-part) by the untiring interest with which you recurred 
to that affair at Balaklava, and the way that beautiful face of yaurs 
grew. pale at the idea of what my fate might have been, had that 
fusee exploded; till, to burst this hollow bubble, vanity, I recal- 
lected all women were Desdemonas, who loved men, more or less, 
* for the dangers they had passed.’ And then, and then, I began 
‘fe'yeagon with myself and think, even had you no proud, and Z no 
poor, taother in the way, how many thousand more dangers must 
ie passed before a poor lieutenant could ‘pluck,’ either ‘from the 
,¢epnon’s mouth,’ or his country’s service, a rank sufficient to lay 
_ at your. feet, On this, I grew most wise, most wretched; for I 
kept away from you, without being able to banish your recollection, 
till. that ball at Stamboul that I was obliged to go to, (and I fear I 
should. have gone too had I not heen cbliged,) razed the wall of 
adamant that prudence and stoiciem had been building up. That 
night, it was, in reproaching me for my long absence, that you first 
called,me ‘Cousin Hareourt.’ Oh, Florinda! I still feel the balm 
of your gentle breath upon my cheek as you uttered those dear, yet 
eruel words; and as they thrilled down into my heart, my very soul 
seemed stirred, and suddenly flooded with light, as I have s6 often 
of late in these latitudes watched the dawn come stealthily, yet 
fleetly, upon the night’s darkness, and steep all its clouds in day. 
And, despise, me, if you will, for my presumption; bnt then it was, 
J far the first time also thought that I was not quite indifferent to 
you, yet still, instead of presuming farther upon this daring sur- 
yMive, L resolved anew to gird on all my resolution, and to discontinue 
“wea iatereourse which I felt I could not pursue without being: dis- 
shonorable to: you, and inhuman to myself; and therefore, as you 
know, I quitted you that night, or rather morning, with more love 
. ougeling. in my heart than mortal lips had ever uttered without 
\ one. syllable of it passing mine. Nay, more; I had heroically re- 
' @olved wever to see that bewildering face of yours again, having 
had the virtue to refrain from asking you for your heart. Would 
:¥on have given it me if I had, Florinda?” 6285 
.) “Ne,” whispered she, “ because you had taken it without the 
eenmony.of asking,” | a a ee : | 
+) Ab thisy he folded her so closely to his heart that it was only sur- 
. prising he had not driyen her into it: quite as far as the place 
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oo whence poor Dr. Ross had take such -pains to extract the 
pullet, pa se a ee ee ev 
“But,” resumed he, “not having done so, I thought I might 
reward such self-denial by stealing one of your gloves; and that 
little talisman I wore day and aight next my heart; but it was ‘a 
bad way of trying to forget you. And often as I have sat. by our 
bivouac-fire at night, I have thought I would take ‘courage.and 
cast it from me as we are told to pltick out an eye or cart that 
offends: but when I came to try, 1 found the bare idea wae but-a 
coward’s boast, which fails at the first test it's put to. And so I 
continued to hug my destruction only the closer, for truly, as some 
old poet says— | ee 
' ‘Ambrosia mixed with aconite may have 
A pleasant taste, but sends you to the grave.’ 


But only in its own way, for, as you shall hear presently, that little 
glove saved my life,” a ee oa 
“Saved your life!” . ts 
‘Even so. ‘Ihe morning of the attack on the Redan, for a 
moment I was almost tempted to consign it to the care of a friend, 
to whom J had entrusted a ring to send to my mother in case 1 fel 
il; but up rushed a crowd of motives to prevent my dotag thise— 
the first, a most selfish one, for I thought if I were like ao many 
more before the sun had set, laid in some , ge Sr th, 


-——‘ deep grave without a name,’ 


s 
that one relic of you should hallow it. Neither could I bear the 
idea of its being touched by any other hand before it could be re- 
stored to yours; and again I said, Why betray in death a love I 
never betrayed in life, and which may only serve as a fetter and 
a regret to her when she is back in her splendid home, and would 
perhaps gladly forget the short episode of her poor soldier-eousin?” 

Here he was interrupted by Florinda’s sobs, and felt his cheeke 
bathed with her tears; “Oh!” said he, as he kissed them awny, 
*‘ thank Gop I did not die then, or I should never have known auch 
a moment as this, Florinda! my Florinda!—vow if never more, 
tell me; ch, tell it me ope and again, though you unsay it. alt 
to-morrow, and though I, and reason, and duty, and all the other 
tortures that go to the breaking of hearts upon Fate’s rack, urge 
you to do so;.tell me now, that, ag that beautiful poem you read 
to me, says, you do not wish Time to as ae 


‘Speak to those busy hearts of ours, a 
And teach them to be atill!’” | cat 


“No,” murmured she,—‘‘T only wish Time to gtand still at this 
moment; for from all his sands never will he shake out.another so 


happy tomeasthigone.” | - 
“And yet,” said Harcourt, “within this last menth,. what. an 
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ungrateful ice-bound wretch you must have thought me. When I’ 
was only in love with you, to conceal it was difficult enough; but 
oh! ‘Florinds, when I came to love you, with every possible love! 
{for syon bave been to mea whole scale of affections, graduating 
drem ‘the @iatant;—and ultimately harmonizing into the full tone of 
the nearest and dearest of all;) how, then, could I thank you, as 
cousin, sister, nurse, and friend ?—-when I loved you, as what you 

vy never be (to me)a wife! Forgive me, then, the selfishness, 
the: madwess,; which has made me not only tear the mask from my 
own heart, but raise the veil from yours. Oh! do not; at all 
events, think I have done so recklessly and wantonly. Gop knows 
how I have struggled against this fatal weakness, night and day, 
hourly and momentarily ; but there és no contending against one’s 
fate, and the mortal who has the temerity to attempt it is soon 
putished by being made to succumb to it.” 

'™ Harcourt,” said Florinda, raising her head from his shoulder, 
and trying to infuse a slight tone of resentment into her voice, 
which, was, however, quite stifled by her tears, “it is scarcely 
generous of you, whom I thought so generous, to make me con- 
ess that I love you, and then put me to the humiliating alternative: 
of asking why I cannot be your wife, by telling me I never can be 
80. You say yoti are only a lieutenant. What of that? every 
Field Marshal has begun by being such, and has arrived at the 
highest grade of his profession without even stopping shelle in 
their headlong career aa you have done. You talk of our being 
poor. We are zof rich certainly; but one may live on the interest 
of £20,000; then at one-and-twenty I shall be my own mistress, — 
and { really do not think that any code of duty can call upon me | 
to se¢rifice the happiness of my whole life to my mother’s pride.”’ 

“ Florinda, hear me!’ interrupted he, and, in spite of ‘all her 
efforts to preverit him, kneeling before her and taking both her 
hands in hia ‘don’t use the word ‘humiliating’ in reference to 
anything you have said or may say to me; for were it possible 
that I could either adore or esteem, nay, venerate, you more than I 
already do, it would be for that noble purity of nature which, 
clothed in the spotless vesture of modesty and innocence, disdaing 
the flimsy drapery of affectation. You have given me your heart, 
Flerinda; then have I not a right to its treasures, that ia, to its 
every thought? I can quite understand that you may feel that you 
do not owe the sacrifice of your happiness to your mother’s low 
pride (forgive me the expression); but with me the case is differ- 
ent. No tax of duty, exacted by a selfish, tyrannical, ambitious 
father, or by a vain, worldly mother, could ever, I own it, extort 
from me the amount of self-abnegation and sdcrifice which, as a 
free-will offering of love, I owe, and will to the wtteritiost pty, to 
iy thother (who hus in all things so sacrificed hérself for me), 

_All that my father should havé been to her, but'was not, 1 ought 
te. be, and will, He entailed pon her tie desertion of her own 
K 2 
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- family,/and the insulting contumely and neglect:of ‘hiss hethrew 
‘her ruthlessly into.the world’s wide arena to contend, unarmed and 
alone, against its fearful odds. ‘Let me at least, lute as it is, stand 
between her arid them: Perhaps, in all creation, the only family dhe 
would object to my marrying into is youre; and even now, Pknow 
her so well, that seeing how I have given my heart, my life, nay, 
my very soul, into your keeping, her objection might never be ex- 
pressed in words-—an additional reason why { should respect ber 
feelings, even at the sacrifice of my own; oh! more, Florinda, even 
at the sacrifice of yours.” . : oo 
He paused for a moment, as he hid his face in her lap, and burst 
into tears. OU | | eas, 
‘Harcourt! dear Harcourt! Cousin Harcourt-—for fate - itself 
eannot prevent that relationship—now hear me. Never will I utge 
rou to be unworthy of your mother, unworthy of yourself! for it 
is you, the generous, the noble, the brave, the honest, the ‘hifth- 
minded Harcourt that [ love; and I would rather a thousand times 
that my heart should break in regretting you than that it shoald 
have even the faintest shadow less reason to love you. Remain 
then on your own high pedestal, and don’t think I will ever try‘to 
drag you down from it; no, I am more ambitious than that comies 
to; my aim shall be to try and climb to the same height, that I 
may at least seem on a par with you, though I never can be'so‘in 
réality, as you took the initiative. But do return to the sofa and 
Jet me settle your pillows, for I have something to say, that I ¢an 
only whiaper to you ;” and with a gentle force she raised hint up ; 
when, exhausted both by mental excitement and physical exertion, 
he fell back on his pillow almost in a fainting state; but Florinda 
lit the lamp, and, bathing his temples with some eau de Cologne 
and water he soon revived. i 
“And now,” resumed she, seating herself on a low stool beside 
the couch, and again leaning her cheek against his, “listen to what 
Iam going to say?” But instead of doing so, he so effectually 
stopped her mouth with kisses, that it was some seconds before she 
could whisper in his ear— , te 
“IT was thinking, Harcourt, that the only time I saw yéur 
mother she seemed so good, so kind, so Hike a mother; and so-un- 
like a mother-in-law, that perhaps when she came to know -your 
poor little Florinda she might pity her, and you know that pity 


Pifommnee? ; 


“« Akin to love, but how near akin has never yet been determined,” 
put in Harcourt, punctuating the doubt with another kiss; 
“* * Oh! so near,’ smiled Florinda, “that I think it must. be the 
Cousin Harcourt of love,” at which she'was again interrupted by 
the i pak ogee r i a: a 
“ Now. it ia very ru rou to interrupt, me in thie way; fo 
shall never finish fier Iwas ‘ cing to bay whieh was, that f your 
mother, after all, was to end by pitying me, and, as a natural ¢dn- 
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» pequence, loving me, and.that ehe saw how humble poor Hitle me 
} was,and that I: should not- mind even being her servant in the 
 tangest of little cottages, or the Little Peddlingtonest of country 
| downs, perkhapa—imind I say perhaps—though I have the misfortune 
., 60 be her cousin; she might not mind my becoming her daughter.” 
_imweAnd dg you think, my own darling, that I could ever be such 
& wretch .as. to consent toa your being in such a position as you 
describe? Do you think, in short, that I would ever be accessory 
to. placing you between those Dardanelles of English society—neg- 
lect on the one side and impertinence on the other? You little 
, know, my own love, what it is to be patronized by a set of vulgar 
people, who, had you remained in your sphere, could never have 
, discovered meannesses sufficient! oject to bow down to you with. 
_ But monetary supremacy being the. only one acknowledged in oar 
. utilitarian country, poor birth has ever but a sorry berth of it, even 
with those who profess to feel for the hardships it may be sieved 
40; for English pity is more generally evinced by the well-bred 
apathy of a silent standing aloof, than by the vulgar demonstra- 
. tiveness of kindly acts; and how often have I heard my poor 
. mother say, and indeed, if she had not said it, I should have seen 
. her suffering it, ‘that no one could form any idea of the concrete 
- tortures of a faise position but those who have been. condemned 
to it,’” | bee. -d 
.., “Ah!” interrupted Florinda; “ you are talking of the outward 
eographical world, which is no more ‘to me than the wall of China. 
fou are my world, and, unless you set about. torturing me, IT defy 
any one, or any thing else to have the power of doing so. There- 
fore, that said world might do its best or its worst; contempt is all 
- if could extort from me”? | ; | 
“Ah! you think so now, my little Flo,” said he, kissing the hand 
he. held within his own; “and I have no doubt if the poor caged 
| gnimals.at the Zoological Gardens could speak and tell us so, that 
_ they also heartily despise the silly and ill-natured people, wha goad 
‘ait poke them about through their prison bars with sticks. and 
parasols. Nevertheless, depend upon it, it worries. them, and 
», Makes them feel sore enough when the day is over; besides, in 
this, the world has always the advantage, that our conteraph{ 
, ever-falls short of the mark; whereas, the alightest shaft i: 
, wit persecution or malevolence is sure to strike home.” 
“Not if one won't be a target; and as for the other pakings, 
why I'd yetreat to the very innermost recesses of my den’ beyond 
their reach, No, the only barrier that daunts ma is your mother. 
. But:she ig your mother, Harcourt ;*so I won't despair, but trust to. 
Go's goodness, which, like His power, is infinite; and what 
wonders does not His servant Time sometimes achieve!” 
, ».iHbarcourt’s only reply to this was. a sigh; and as .he again: 
pone her. hand to his lips, his tears once more fell hot and fast. 
so Dk: ae un, Taos nt ar ‘ , ane AY ie ae ee eo 
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| © Ney now,’ said he, with a bright ‘smile, “thereaia neve it: 
your sowing, my hand with kisses if you wash them away. the: 
very next moment with teare.. Besides, remember si" 
| ee yee Yen 


_ # Hits tears are born of unbelief who sorrows without. hope,’ ...,.,- 


Now J, since you have told me that you love me, ama trig. 
believer, and therefore hope all things, and can endure all things.’ 
* Angel! if ever there was one,” exclaimed he, straining her to. 
his heart, “oh! that I could either love you less, or that life, 
were long enough to ee to you the excess of that love—that one 


cee only reality in this vanishing phantom that we call Life, which. 
is indeed— es hy oe 


‘ Like to a ship that leaves no trace, 
Or bird that seeks her resting-place, 
Or arrow in its reckless flight, 

Or guest that tarries but a night. 
E’en ao is life, and man may see 

In fleetest things ite brevity’; - 

The ship is past—the bird is flown— 
The arrow sped—the guest is gone.’ ” 


« Well, Sir, that is no doubt because you did not use him well,”. 
said she, gently slapping his cheek ; ‘but I have two guests, Love 
and Hope,..who find themselves so perfectly at home, that ,they 
won't go. But by the bye, ae life is so short, that reminds, me tq. 
ask you how my good little glove came to save your life, 1 really 
should like to see it and thank it for having rendered me such @ 
service; and I’m not sure that I shall not get De Baskerville to 
ask it to dinner, which you know is the Anglo-Saxon ne plua ultra. . 
demonstration of gratitude.” 

“You shail see it, love, one of these days.” . 

“ Ah! traitor, I have caught you then, for it appears that you no 
longer wear it night and day now.” ; | eet ce 

“No; I plead guilty to that fact, for the truth is, it has more of, 
me than you about it now.” | | : 

“ Another heresy! if we twain are what we ought to be, ane; 
but as no prisoner at the bar ig required, or even allowed to say 
what may criminate himself, go on with the history of thig new. 
life-preserver, which we are now graciously pleased to hear.” | 

And Harecpurt close to her ear, and jn a low murmuring vaice, 
between ‘a whisper and a kiss, gaye her the whole histery. af the 

love, which for some hours he had worn, not next, but literally i, . 
Ris heart, till Dr. Ross had extracted it,‘ And that is what Rese’ 
whe nse! to awhile ago, with ‘his little, wicked, twinkling eyes, 
when he talked of writing to The Times, recommending the Ord 
nance, for the future, to have bullets covered with kid.” 

*Qh, the wretch! and I janocently teniay him as if he had, 
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made the most wonderful discovery in the world, which, indeed, he 
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hadyat voy expenie. Ihave a great mind to pat Cayerme pepper in 
hit tea to-night, ae another branch pf science for him to explore.”” 

“ Better not meddle with edged tools, my Flo’; for the little man 
can be as sharp with his tongue as with his lancet, and it might be 
dangeroud to provoke one who, like him, can, as you perceive, un~ 
wind secrets from oné’s very heart, and bring them to light,’ 
laughed Harcourt. fo | 

“ He thay thank his stars that Towe him a debt of eternal grati- 
tude for having brought that horrid ball to light too, or else Dr. 
Ross taight ——" | Ses sedge 8 

* What rid Dr. Rose do, or may he have the pleasure of doing 
for your ladyshiy?” said the little doctor, giving a cursory grace 
towards his patient’s pillow as he entered, which Florinda sudden! 
perceived the necessity of arranging, as she hastily rose up an 
found herself standing so very close to them. : 

“ Why,” said she, “he may ring for tea if he will have the good- 
ness to do so.” 

“The vary thing I came to enquire about; for I was sadly 
afraid your ladyship was doing the Oriental, and substituting pipes 
and sherbet for it; not but what the weed is weel enough in its 
way, though I prefer the shrub to it;” and so saying he rang the 
bell as he passed, and then walked to the sofa and felt his patient’s 
pulse. | re: i 

“Humph! its very odd; but though your face is more flushed 
than LT approve of, and your pulse are quicker than they ought to 
be, I find less of the hospital about you than I did this morning, 
Tt is wonderful the effact that agreeable conversation has, even upon 
gun-shot wounds. If you have any intention, Lady Florinda, of 
going to America and turning physician, I’ll be vary Poppy to geeve 
you my vote and interest towards destroying your dimples cad in- 
suring your diploma.” | 

“Thank you, doctor; and as one good turn deserves another, 
when I do go I shell be equally happy to try and persuade the 
Yankées to leave off the long-bow and patronize your improved 
ammunition.” _ 

Eh, weel hit! if I could remamber the lines about the eagle 
being shot with an arrow, barbed with one of its ain feathers———"” 

“In which the eagle had the advantage, as I have only bit you 
with some of your own lead.” Par i eae 

‘Hat hat ha!” laughed the merry hittle doctor, “your lady- 
ship may find the wit; but as I'm all for an epee of pro- 
perty, racollect that the laugh is at my expense. Weel, saver mind, 
on se retire pour mieur suuter ; and though I may beat a retreat 
to-night, I’! bide ay time.” | | i. 

And, not the least doubting that he would, no sooner were the 
tea-things removed than she arranged the chess-board, thinking 
that would be the most effectual means of silencing him. . . : 


ey 


“Morinda was supremely happy that evening; and as balpinees ; 
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unlike the meteor joy, is a deep, quict, silent thing, that quiet, 
silent game suited her admirably. Harcourt alec felt'as if the denae 
chaos, out of which’ the world had been made, was removed'froid 
his. heart, and spheres of light began to revolve in its stead ; “atid 
though the certainty of being loved did not suffice to make ‘him 
‘an unclewded heaven of happiness, as it did her,  Leapon aie 
nrust be ‘confessed—despite all his fears for the futdre—revel itt 
that preventive feeling common to lovers and to dogée in ‘the 
manger, that if she could not be his—at all events, loving him— 
she would be nobody else’s; and such a wonderful elixir was this 
reflection, that the next day he found strength to write a long letter 
to hig mother, which began, naturally, by expatiating upon the 
extreme and ceaseless care and kindnesa he had received from his 
cousin, to which care and kindness Dr, Ross had assured him, 
under Providence, she was indebted for still having a son. That 
he thought a stronger way of putting it than to which under Pro- 
vidence I owe my life. And then began the difficulty as to the pith 
and real drift of the letter, as men don’t write postcripts; no, but 
they can cram the gist of the matter into an inconceiyably small 
space under the seal. But as he was a long way off from that, yet 
he thought the best plan would be to be geographical before he 
was graphic touching what had a far deeper interest for him; so, 
taking an heroic plange into the Baltic, he went on to say—‘‘In 
fact, my dearest mother, this little cruise has done me a world of 

ood. As you know,Strabo imagined that the overflowing of the 

uxineé aad the Baltic formed the Propontis; and certainly the 
two Jakes on the north bank of the latter prove that its waters 
gradually sunk; and its bed will one day be filled up like those of 
the Ruxine and Baltic. We went from Constantinople to Seliyri, 
Heraclea, Ganos, Myrioplato, Peristasis, and Palio Patino, crossing 
the Strait of the Dardanelles, Mount Olympus, they tell me (as. | 
could not go on shore) has still at its foot, a well-watered plain ; 
but of what I can assure you from my own personal experience is, 
that the, mulberries from that said plain, in which Tamerlane and 
Bajazet had their set-to, are still super-excellent. I conféss I was 
grieved not to be able to ascend woody Olympus, and from its 
summit catch that magnificent view (as every one says it is) of 
‘Constantinople. I was sorry, too, not to see that ttiaigular 
pyramid, the tomb of Caius Filiseus, the son of the Ross of pe 
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aay ; I mean of the physician, Asclepiades, As'for the Bret de 
pillar of Pompey, it is nothing more than an altar erected in honour 
of Augustus, as this inscription on it proves i es 
. ist ‘CAISARI AVGVSTO. peo, a 
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truth, the whole truth, and spthing but the truth, if you want an | 
inscription for my. urn, let it be, ‘Herein are the ashes of one who 
loved Florinda Andover better than his life, but who loved his ex- 
emplary mother better than either, and so sacrificed both, rather 
than give her one moment’s uneasiness.’ And now, Mother mine, 
goed bye, and Gop ever bless you. You now know ail, and never 
shall know less than the exact truth from your | 


Grateful and affectionate son. 
“* HARCOURT PENRHYN,” 


af 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SICK CHILD. THE FADING FLOWER, 


THe broad lands around Baron’s Court were looking their love- 
liest, under the rich glow of a September sun, but the shutters of 
two of the upper windows of the house were closed in two different 
gables, and silence reigned throughout it—that cold, rigid silence, 
which waits on death rather than on quiet and repose; and truly 
sorrow was there dreading, because expecting, the arrival of death, 
Poor little Charley had the scarlet fever, and though Mrs. Lewya 
(the old lady who had been at Mr. Lethbridge’s meeting) had 
kindly offered to take May and Linda, nothing could induce them 
to leave their little brother. The other invalid was Miss Kem 
penfelt, who had taken to her bed from sheer fright, and wags. 
tnacting her favourite ré/e of the Malade Imaginaire; and, like all 
such, was giving more trouble than a whole hospital of wounded 
soldiers, Mrs. Penrhyn did her uttermost, not only to keep the 
two sisters as much as possible out of the poor little sufferer’s 
room, but, when they were not in the fresh air, to keep them em- 
ployed in ministering to Miss Charity’s ever-growing and ever- 
varying wants, upon a sort of principle of counter-irritation; and 
the plan pipers admirably, as it diverted at least Linda’s 
violent grief for her brother’s illness to frequent and viclent indig- 
nation against her aunt’s unreasonableness. ‘Twice a.day only 
Mrs. Penrhyn allowed the girls to see their brother, and. then shé 
tiade theni wear respirators, and slip over their dregs a loose 
wrapper that was well sprinkled with chloride of lime. Aa she 
was going up the back-stairs to the school room, to take May and 
anes to Charley, she found Linda crying violently on the: 
anding. , 
“What is the matter, dear?” said she, drawing her. kindly 
towards her. e | : 


W 


‘Aunt Charity,” sobbed she, “hasbeen scolding me because 
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the pod was nat on her fixe, and a great coal fell out mte the 
fender and disturbed her, as if Icould help that.” . 

“ Well, but had she told you to have the guard put.on? 

*, Why, yes she did, and { told Anne to putiton” iy 

“You should have put it on yourself, Linda, or seen that Aane 
did so. Itisa very great fault m any one, but more especially in 
children and servants, not to do exactly what they are told,:and do 
it when they are told; it is this transferring orders from one.to 
another, telling Jolin to tell Tom to tell Harry to tell James, that 
causes all the neglect, mismanagement, and confusion in the 
world, The Spaniards have a true proverb:—‘If you want a 
thing go for it ; if you don’t, send ;’ and if you want a thing fo be 
done, see that it is dene, and don’t trust to any one else, who may 
follow your example and roll on the order still farther till it is no 
where to be found, like a shuttlecock sent over the wall.’ 
nea ie ! you always take part with Aunt Charity,” re-sobhed 

inda. 

“Only for your sake; for believe me, my dear child, you can- 
not toa sdon give yourself the habtt of executing scrupulously and 
conscientiously whatever you undertake to do for othore,..fer 
though a thing may appear the most. puerile trifle to you, it may be 
of the most vital importance to them. For instance, suppose your 
Aunt Charity’s 4ife had depended upon her getting a quiet and un- 
interrupted sleep after an opiate ?” | 

* Well, if it had,” broke in Linda, “it would not have been my 
fault that a coal had fallen out of the fire and made a noise. I 
eould not help that.” he ro 

“T think you might, if, instead of letting your own temper be 
chafed at the peevishness and irritation which is almost inseparable 
from illness, you would rather compassionate the invalid for this 
irritability, which is not one of the least of their ,sufferings, and 
study how you could obviate giving them any cause for it.” , 

“*Burely, Mrs. Pemble, if I studied till doomsday I coyld not 
prevent cinders falling inte the grate and making a noise... 

“J think you might even do that with a little invention 5. buat 
rien sans peine, youknow. Now if the next time you go into your 
aunt's room, you will take a piece of tape.and measure first the size 
of the grate within the fender, and then the breadth and depth. of 
the opening that goes under the grate, we will get.a tin made to fit 
over the whole—that is, to slide in, under the grate; and. by hav- 
ing this tin filled, or rather half filled, every morning with. damp 
sawdust or sand, the cinders falling, will, or can, make no noise 
and, moreover, the noise so worrying to.an invalid, of having the 
grate cleaned, and the cinders-raked up every morning, will, be also 
avoided ; as they can all be carried away, ready collected in this tin, 
which when they ate thrown out, is replenished with fresh wet 
sand or sawdust, and put back again.”™ sath: 
. “1 do believe,” said Linda, throwing her.arms round. Mrs, Pen-’ 
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vhyn’'s neck,: “that if-orie wanted one of the stars ont of the sky, 
you would invenj.eomething by which one might get it.” 
“I fear, my little Linda, that is rather beyond me; so I' must say 
to you, as Lord Albemarle did to his lady-love, ‘ Don’t wish for a 
‘iatar, for F dannct give it to you.” 
. “Talking of stars, do you know, Mr. Lethbridge lent me flum- 
‘bolt’s Kosmos; and, though I thought I should find it so dry, I'm 
‘go much'interessted in it.” | | | 
“So what, Linda?” 
°*°T forget, I mean interested ; but Miss Prosser used always to 
‘aay interessted with a great stress on the res, as if it had 
‘two ss’s7 : 3 
| No ‘doubt; and Miss Prosser, you tell me, used to ‘say kewe 
‘cumber ; and I mean to, or I don’t mean fo; and talk of expecting 
that a thing kad been; and called going in a carriage riding. But 
Miss Prosser had kept a school in a provincial town where people 
do speak in that way, as indeed cabmen, maid-servants, and a ¢er- 
tain race of authors do in London; but as dee are a gentlewoman, 
Linda, and therefore likely to associute with ladies and gentlemen, 
‘you should try and break yourself of those intense vulgarisme, as 
‘nothing aynoys your grand-papa so much.” oe 
' EF will, dear; and I am better than J was—now am I not?” 
“Why, yes; but dest is beyond better, and that is what I want 
you to be in all things.” aia 
“T don’t think any one but you and grand-papa can be that. P'm 
sure Aunt Charity never will, And what do you think she faricies 
now? Why, that she has got the quinsey; but I told her it wis 
only the whimsey.” : 
'-“ That was very pert of you,” laughed Mrs. Pemble. “ How- 
evér, have the goodness to recollect that the whimsey ia the most 
‘troublesome and ewxigeante of all complaints; so mind that you 
attend to it properly.” 7 . 
+ May has gone to Charley’s room; may I not go too, now?” 
“I was just going for you; but May should not have gone by 
herself. I hope she did not forget the chloride of lime and the 
‘yespirater.” ese ° 
|“ F think she did ; indeed, I am almost sure she went just as she 
wap.” : a Oe ge irs 
 “ Naughty child; one would really think shé did it on ‘parpade, 
and was trying to catch the infection.” i 4 ee ed 
"I gimost think she is, for latterly she seeins so pale, so dill, 
nothitig svemd to amuse her; and she never sits with me as ste 
‘used todo. Indeed, Mis. Pemble, I don't think May is well.” _ 
~ * Tnave long feared that she was not ; sfill she persists in saying 
that there is nothing the matter with ‘her.” . | : 
“Upon softly opening the pacha door they saw Mrs: Andrews 
the nurse, slanding at one’ side of poor little Charley's bed, an 


May kneeling at the other, with her cheek ‘upon the pillow cloie to 
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the poor little sufferer’s face, who was rolling about his head, from 
whith all the golden curls had been cut, flinging about bis a Ae 
and rambling.in the wildest manner. Mrs. Penrhyn threw up her’ 
handa and shook her head deprecatingly at May, who then rose up . 
slowly, and covered her eyes (which seemed more burning than 
his} in her handkerchief.” . a ae 

“ Poor little dear! Dr. Marsh. thinks him better, ma’sm,” said’ 
Mrs. Andrews.in a low voice, “though he do run on, 80; and, 
here the child repeated the burden of his ravings— | CO 

“Some say the ow] is a baker’s daughter; but that’s not true, © 
she's Swiftpaws’ daughter, and Fluff's son. And May and Lipda 
took all the kingeups out of the meadow. But I'm to have wings. 
~~Mrs, Pemble said I should—to go to the top of Snowdon and see _ 
how the sun makes the flowers, and I’m to ride back on grand- 
papa’s charger. And if I’m good I’m to sit at church with all the , 
stars—Mr. Lethbridge said so. Won't that be grand? And uff, 
and Swiftpaws are to stay till I come back with Tamar and Tafly 
Lioyd. And Aunt Charity is to marry Mr. Twitcher, and thea 
the owl will be the baker’s daughter. But ar ee Linda sha’n’t 
give her even a single cowslip, because she would not give the poor’ 
old woman any bread; and that’s what comes of being a baker's 
daughter! Owl! owl! don’t how], or your head will swell as big 
as the bread put it into the oven, when he fairy cheated the baker’s 
daughter.” | ie rte 

“Poor little fellow!” said May; “that explanation you gave us 
some time ago about Ophelia’s saying ‘the owl’s a baker's daughter’ 
is running in his head. Mrs, Andrews thought he had been 
frightened by an ow), he has gone on so all night about it.” | 

Mrs. Penrhyn removed the linen from his temples, which were 
now burning hot again, and re-steeped it in iced-water and chloride 
of lime, and for a moment that seemed to ease him, and be raved 
less; and as she felt his little, hot, galloping pulse, she said to 
Mra. Andrews, ‘ Have the goodness to go down and ask for a cup- 
full of fresh yeast, and bring it here with a dessert-spoon. 1711 
take it upon myself to give it to him, it can do no harm, and J 
have seen it work such miracles in all cases of fever that I will 
try it.” ; 

Mra. Andrews soon returned with the yeast, and Mrs. Penrhyn 
wave the child a dessert-spoonful, after which she took his little 
bursing hand in hers and continued to feel his pulse. Gradually 
his ravings became fewer and fainter, his eyelids began to, droop, 
and in about ten minutes he had dropped into a profound sleep. 

“Tt is probable,” said Mrs. Pembie to the nurse, ag she gently 
laid down the little hand she had heen holding, “that he may 
‘sleep for some hours; it is also possible, that on waking, he may 
feel hungry, and ask for something to eat, If ao, be sure and give 
it to him. He may have a bit of chicken and pombe 


‘mange, or.anything of that kind that he fancies; onty first be sure 
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and give him another dessert-spoonful of yeast, and another again 
at bed-time; and if I'should'not happen to be here when he wakes, - 
hayé‘the goodness to ‘send for me.” 


Atid'‘so gaying she beckoned ta.the two girls to follow her out of 
the ‘room, taking ‘care to sprinkle it plentifully with chloride of . 
limé ae‘she went. They had no sooner reached the school-room 
than, Linda flung herself on the sofa, and burst into a passion of | 
teats, sobbing out she was now quite sure that Charley would die, 
fot When Nanny Markham’s child was ill last year Tamar Lioyd 
had said whenever a sick child talked either of angels or wings, 
they would surely die, and Johnny Markham had died. 
“For shame, Linda! instead of putting your trust in Gon’s 
mercy; and, even if it should be as you fear, submitting to His 
will, you go’ pinning your faith and making yourself wretched on 
the strength of a parcel of old women’s fables. If it should be. 
Gén’s will to take your poor little brother, though I hope and 
trust it will be His great mercy not to do so, you should seek your 
consolation in the remembrance of the great favour Gop shews “to 
some privileged souls, in recalling them back to heaven, while they 
ate still, from the fewness of their years, innocent and untainted 
with any of this world’s pollution; and so eheck your gelfish , 
regréts in the recollection that you alone suffer—that to him all 
must be gain, glory, and endless joy. Still, to grieve to a certain 
extent, is not only allowable, but commendable, as yeu would be 
both unnatural and unfeeling if you did not do so. Why, even 
were your sister to go on a visit, where she would be very happy, 
you would feel lonely and desolate without her, and would of course 
grieve for the loss of her presence and companionship; but if, 
notwithstanding her great augmentation of happiness and welfare, 
you would xot be consoled for her absence, why thex your sorrow 
would degenerate into selfishness, and would cease to deserve 
al gata Bring me that book bound in russia off the third 
shelf, and I will read you an admirable letter on this very subject, 
written by Benjamin Franklin, on the death of his brother John, 
addressed to his brother’s daughter-in-law.” “Ah, here it is!” 
added Mrs. Penrhyn, turning over the leaves :—~ 


1 


“* Dear Child, ee 

| “*T condole with you. We have lost a most 
dear and valuable relation! ‘but itis the will of God. that these 
mortal bodies should be laid aside when the soul is to enter into 
real life; ’tis rather an embryo state, a preparation for living. A 
_moan is not completely born. till he be dead. Why then should we 
‘grieve that a new child be born among the immortale—a new 
“qnember added to their happy society. We are but spirits. That 
‘bodies stiould be lent us white they can afford us pleasure, assint 
ug in dequiring knowledge, or doing food to our fellow-cregtures, 
8 kind, benevolent act of Gop, When they-become. unfit for 
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these purposes, arid afford us pain-instead of pleasuts, imatend of ih 
aid, they become an incumbrance, ‘and answer nore of the inten: 
tions for which they were given; it is equally kind and beneyotént, 
that.a way is provided by which-we can get rid of them. Death 
is that way. We ourselves prudently choose a partial death ; “in 
some cases a mangled, painful limb, which cannot ‘be restored, we 
willingly cut off. He who plueks out a tooth parts with it freely, 
since the pain goes with it; and he that quits the whole body, parts 
at once with all its pains, and possibilities of pains and diseases it 
was liable to, or capable of making him euffer, = uae 
*** Our friend and we are invited abroad on a party of pleasure 
that is to last for ever. His carriage was first ready, and he is gone 
before us. We could not all conveniently start together. “And 
why should you and I be grieved at this, since we are soon td 
follow, and know where to find him. bo eae” 0 
: . a : - “* Adien, B. F.'” 


\ i w ve Si 
*° Well, that is a good letter,” said Linda, drying her eyes, and 
throwing her arms about Mrs. Penrhyn’s neck; “and I will try 
and mind what you and it say. Is there any more about that good 
old Dr. Franklin?” | oa 
* Yes, here is his seeaeb, written by himself when he was a 
ational and it is quite in the same true and wise spirit as the letter 
have just read you: : i 
. see The ee y 


0 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Painter 
(Like the cover of an old book, | 
Its contents torn out 
And stript of its lettering and gilding,) 
Lies food for worms: ! 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more, 
‘Ina new | 
And more beautiful edition, 
Corrected, and amended, 
BY 
THE AUTHOR.’ | = 
And now, like a good, kind, little girl as you are, quoigue tant 
soit pew étourdie, go and see how your aunt Charity is; and don't 
forget to take the mieasure of her grate.” ON ait 
“Oh, yes! and I must eee about melting the butter for her boiled 
fish dinner; for yesterday she was so angry, aa she declared they 
had put fourin it.” ; | Seed 
“Well, 1. don’t wonder at Ker being angry, for that is an abonit- 
nation; and besides, you know that when she is ill she likes-you 
or May always to melt it for ber,'in her own Yittlé diver’ sates 
pan; therefore you ‘should take care to do it, and’ not trust’ to 
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seryante, who. seldom nowsp-days will give either the time or the 
attention to doing sven the most trifling things as they ought 


te be dana. ity fg ' 

Ab! bat do you know, even with me the butter will some. 
démes either turn to oil, or is too thin ?” 

vv Adl, your gwn fault, as it could not possibly do so if you melted 
itda the way I showed you how to do it; that is, to put a tablespoon 
swnat quite {ull of cold water-and the moment it begins to heat 
take it ef the fire and turn the saucepan always one way from you, 
and so on, till itis quite melted ; aad then, but. not till then, let it 
boil up once, which makes it as thick as very thick cream 3 but if 
you turn it either over the fire or towards you, it will oil it, or if you 
put more than the tablespoonful of water it will make it thin and 
watery, and cause the butter and water to separate, and render it 
so nasty looking as to be uneatable. For my part, { always judge 
of the mistress of a house, be she rich or poor—a ) lady ora 
very humble one—by the coffee, melted butter, bread, oyster, celery, 
ad lobster sauce, that come to her table, and the way she makes 
tea. When all these are bad, uneatable, undrinkable, 1 conclude 
that she is not fit to be the mistress of a house, and regret that she 
should be.” 

‘When Linda left the room, May sat upon a stool at Mra. Pen- 
rhyn’e fest, and laid hgr head on her lap. oe 

“My dearest love,” said the latter, “‘ you really niust not be so 
imprudent as to go into Charley’s room without taking any precan- 
tions, and still less go hanging over his pillow and breathing that 
infectious air. Promise me that you will not do go again ?” 

“ What does it matter, dear? I feel sure Charley will recover, 
and be always with you; and--and—I wish to see him poor little 
fellow, while yet I can.” 7 

“My darling! what do you mean?” said Mrs. Penrhyn, aa the 
big tears over-flowed her eyes; and she pushed back the rich braids 
of May’s bright silken hair and kissed her forehead. 

“* Now, don’t cry, dear; you know you were telling Linda the 
truth just now, of how much better off those whom Gon takes are, 
than those whom He leaves.” 

“ May, you will break my heart! Do see Dr. Marsh. I have 
perceived for some time that you are upé well; and yet you persist 
in epee oe you are.” : eth 
_ “ Becqugs, indeed, dear, I am not illin body; I have no pain, 
except a headache sometimes ; but I feel that I soon shall be, and 
that I want to bein heaven.” es ee 
_ “AR!” eried Mrs. Penrhyn, clasping her hands, as the tears now 
gushed in torrents from her eyes, “it may well be said that Fortune 
never comes. with both hands ful. Iam no sooner rejoicing with 
an overflowing heart of gratitude to Gop at my dear bay’s miracu« | 
loualy-preserved: life, at his increasing honors and friends—dear 
old Mr. Phippen and that good Lord Pendarvis having written me 
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word of the sword and the company hig countrymen .and)coumiry- 
women have sent him out—but I see you | ahaa before my ayers, 
May; and so does your poor dear grandfather, whose heart it 18 
breaking; and you talk of leaving us for ever—and wishing to. 49. 
so—cruel, cruel May 1” Mg oe RE 
“You know, dear,” eaid the latter, looking up in her face, .with:®. 
sort of shadowy, unearthly smile, “‘ that nothing fades ao soon aa 
May: but luckily, a thousand better and brighter things come after 
it, when the meadows are. burnished with poor Charley's favourite 
kingeups, and the woods and fields are literally clad ‘in a vesture, 
wrought about with divers colours.’ But I want you to promise 
me-—-——' | oie 
“ Anything,-—everything,— darling,” wept. Mre Penrhyn, .‘s 
Tam ae Hee is hotene you could ask, that I would not and, 
ought not to grant.” | ri ily 
“Well, then, you will let your son marry that beautiful, that kind, , . 
that generous lady, Florinda Andover, who has taken such care of | 
and nursed him so well,—will you not? And you won't mind her . 
nasty family, however disagreeable they may be. Now promise 
me that you will not?” And as she spoke, the dark pupils of her . 
large atarry eyes seemed to dilate; and the light within shone out 
through her transparent cheek in a crimson tint, like the reflection 
of a lamp’seen through an alabaster vase. mi sie 
Mary Penrhyn looked at her for a moment with an enquiring, .. 
bewildered look, and then said— oh oF 
“*T have told Harcourt that he should have no opposition from. 
me. Lady Florinda herself is a most charming and superior person, 
whom I could only feel proud to call daughter, and happy te sea | 
his wife. If he likea to encounter the low pride. of that family, and .. 
to entail upon his amiable and devoted wife the thousand humilia« . | 
tions ‘and heartburnings her marriage with him will subject her to. 
from'them, that is Ais affair, and not mine. Whatever my feelings 
towards, or my a against them may be, I could never 
answer it to myself to set either up as a barrier between happingsa.. 
and wiy own'child. It is only where there is sin that duty hag a:. 
right to put’ a veto against what is but the impostor sorr@w,. . 
tricked out in the alluring semblance of happiness; otherwise, L. . 
hold’ that no one human being, whether parent or not, has aright: | 
to mar or thwart the happiness of another. Indeed, the greatest: 
objection to me in this marriage is their relationship, distant.as it: . 
ig; as there are a thousand reasons to make marriages between. 
cousins any thing but desirable. But I assure you, dearest child, 
I never act with reference, much less with deference, to the world’s 
opinion, persuaded as I am, and as I have always endeavoured to 
convinee you and Linda, that our motives alone rise upwards to 
Gon’s ‘judgment-seat, while our actions, and men’s opinion of 
them, eventaally sink either in themselves or their conse- 
quences.” 
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_ “New I am happy,” said May, kissing the hand that was 
‘caressing her cheek. 
.“ And yet,” urged Mrs. Penrhyn, mournfully, “you will not 
make Six Gregory and me happy by consulting Dr. Marsh ? 

The gentle girl looked tenderly and earnestly up into the 
speaker's. face, as she took both her hands in her own, and for all 
andwer merely repeated— 

gan © Where is thy balm; O Gilead? where 

bie 4 The great Physician may I see ? 

ke, Death heard the suffering Christian’s prayer, . 

ee ‘And said, ‘Behold them beth in me,’ ” 


“May!” exclaimed Mrs. Penrhyn, looking so intently into the 
uttermost depths of her eyes as that it was quite impossible that 
any feeling passing through her heart at that moment could do 80 
‘without its shadow falling upon them; “ May, forgive the question 
I am going to ask you; but answer me—oh! but truly—as if you 
were upon oath—do you love, do you ?” ae 

Here the young girl trembled violently; her lips became livid, 
and a death-like faintness appeared to be rapidly stealing over her. 

“Bo you,” continued Mrs. Penrhyn, “love Mr. Lethbridge ; 
and: does he love you ?” | 

“What an idea!” said May, drawing a long breath, while a 
smile passed over her beautiful face, that bronght all the rosy 
blood back in a mantling tide to her cheeks and lips. “I can 
answer,” said she, “for not loving hin beyond a very sincere 
liking, ‘which every one who knows him, | think, must feel for him. 
And padre Maria !” added she, more playfully than she had epoken 
for months, “ I think I can also anewer for his not loving me, inag- 
much as that he never told me so even in Hebrew, which you know 
I should have had to interpret backwards into hatred; and I hope 
and trust he don’t kate me, however stupid I may be.” 

Mrs. Penrhyn kissed her forehead. For a moment this un- 
equivocal denial and refutation of her suspicions as to May’s 
having’ an attachment to Mr. Lethbridge seemed a great relief to 
her;bat the next a clouded ie avant of care and perplexity 
seemed to ‘pass over her face, and again kissing May she rose up 
and: went to'her own room, for she had need to be aloné. i 

That night’Charley's fever left him, for the yeast had produced 
its usnal iniraculous effect, eo that, for the time being at least, there 
was & sorrow the less at Baron's Court. _ 
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CHAPTER XXVv._ ee 
AGAIN! oS 


: » HER od 
Once more the walls of Baron’s Court rang with little Charley's 
merry laugh; he was again up and about, and his pretty. hair, 
with its “innocent wave,” was beginning te grow as luxuriantly as 
ever, And if kindness could spoil--which good dispositions it 
never can—he ran a greater risk than ever of being spoiled, as, 
from his grandfather down to the herdsman, there was not a soul 
about the place thought they could ever make enough of him since 
he had been snatched, as it were, from the jaws of death; and even 
Miss Charity herself seemed to have put by her nerves on the 
same shelf with Mr. Twitcher’s book, gnd to cease to think her 
little grand-nephew troublesome. October, which is such a lovel 
month in late seasons and well-wooded countries, was now, thoug’ 
half gane, rebed in all the varied beauty of the kaleidogeope-tinted 
foliage, and gilded into additional brightness by the vivid rays of 
an autumnal sun. a 
The two sisters with their little brother had been invited to 
spend the day at Pen-y-Coed, the house of that kind old lady,-Mre. 
Lewyn; and as Madame Duval, in Zvelina, never went “ no- 
where without Monsieur Du Bois,’—in like manner, Charley never 
went any where without his attendant satellites, Swiftpaws and 
Finff; and certainly the former, with his brilliant eyes, silver paws, 
and red. golden ears, was no inapt personation of “ Bright Canis,” 
but as he was again bridled with blue ribbons and a splendid blue 
velvet saddie-cloth, which Linda had made for him, and em- 
broidered in gold, with a monogram in each corner of C.S.F., 
being Charley's, Swiftpaws’, and Fluff's initials, Charley en the 
present occasion insisted that Fluff should ride to Pen-y-Coed, ia 
consideration of the well known feline objection to wet feet; and 
had that incomparable personage been the Shah of Persia, instead 
of only a Persian cat, he could not have looked-more grandly grave 
or more overpowered with a sense of his own dignity than did:the 
illustrious Fluff, when mounted on his usual steed, who, by. no 
means relished the slow and stately pace which this honor. cons 
demned him to. But so it is, in thie “best of all possible worlds,” 
that those who are ridden wil} champ the bit, and are seldom sa 
content with the dispensations of destiny as these.who, like Fluff, 
are not only seated on velvet, but being kept out of its mire and 
misery, can, with calm philosophic eye and well-bred equanimity, 
dominate and contemplate the world from their easy and dignified 
posigjien. | ot ee eee oe ee 
y, Charley,” said May, as he gathered up the blue ribbon 
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bridle in his hands, as the  apahinell was about to start; “I think 
as we go along the road the people will take you for one of those 
iravelling show-boys, and give you half-pence for your exhibition.” 

This idea so tickled Charley's fancy that he improved on it, and, 
dancing with delight and laughing so loud that Fluff looked per- 
fectly scandalized, he said—-‘‘And if they don’t give me any of 
their own accord, Pll ask them for some for my poor dog and cat, 
who you see Ma’am, or Sir, are quite starved; and we have a long 
-~lang-~—way to  Mactiaae 80 pray give me a car tage to get 
one bone for Swiftpaws, and a satwer of milk for Fluff,” added he, 
in # lachryaiose whine, putting his head on one side, which got 
ney so: kissed by his sisters, that he was obliged to issue a protest, 
and say~— | te 4 
ae Don't, children, you'll kiss me to rags.” es 
~ At Jength the kissing was over, the cat settled, and the pro- 
cession moved on, accompanied by Grant, as Mrs. Penrhyn, having 
raany letters to write, remained at home, but promised to go for 
them in the evening, having well secured May’s boa, and seen that 
she had her clogs on. 
' “And now, Charley,” said she; calling after bim as a parting 
admonition, “mind you don’t even fouck, much less pull about, 
any of Mrs. Lewyn’s things, particularly if she is nof in the room 
you are shown into. If you will be curious, you can satisfy your 
curiosity with your eyes; they can neither break nor disarrange 
any thing; and setting aside the vulgarity of fiddling, there is 
something dishonorable in prying into people's things when they 
are not present, and no one likes (independently of the danger of 
breaking them) to have their knick-knacks unsettled, or finger 
matks left on the bindings of their booke—a legacy which your 
Jiddilers invariably bequeath them.” 

“ But you will come early to Mrs. Lewyn’s, dear; will you not?” 

asked May. . A 

“Ob yes, 1’ come before tea; and promise me, May, that you 
will'‘net walk about the grounds when you get to Pen-y-Coed, for 
the walk there is quite enough for you, and on no account must 
you walk home.” 
* Als, but do you know when I was in the library this mornin 
with grandpapa, and he was settling some accounts with Price, i 
heard Price tell him that poor Titus was ill; and yow know he has 
ut one pair of carriage-horses now.” a 

‘ Well, but my Jove, Surrey ie not iil; and the covered car can 
ge for you,’ora fly can be got from Mold. But on no ateoutt 
rihtst be walk home.” : : 
‘And with another final and parting diss, in which Swiftpaws 
shared, (as Charley insisted that Mra. Penrhyn should kise the two 
nutmeg#, as he called the two spots onthe dog's head), they at 
length departed, Mrs. Penrhyn standing at the hall-door looking 
after them till they were out of sight; and then, with a sigh, she 
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re-entered the house and went up-stairs to. the school-room, w: 
as a preliminary to writing her own letters, she began re-rea 
Hareourt’s. And,ag the usual sequel of so doing, ber face. was, 
soon bathed in tears, and, Jeaning her elbows on the table,.she 
covered her face with her hands. While still giving way. to thia 
reverie, she heard a knock at the door. _ bon ee tie oe 
“Come in!” said she, raising her tbad, and hastily drying ber” 
eyes. 3 | art 
Mand the next moment Mr. Lethbridge entered. ee oe 
*‘ [--J~-beg your pardon,” said he—not only hesitating to ad- 
vance, but almost tarning back—‘ but .I shought—that is, I came 
to give Miss, Egerton. a lesson this morning, for I feel I haye been ) 
very remiss of late.” _" ac 
* Ob!” said Mra. Penrhyn, rising, and herself placing a chair 
for him, “ how unlucky! for they all went about an hour. ago,,to . 
pass a long day with dear kind Mrs. Lewyn.” s,s, 
‘‘And you did not go?” asked Mr. Lethbridge, biting his lips, 
which indeed he might have known without asking, since he paw 
her there before him. eh ate 
“‘No, I shall go. for them in the evening; but I had sevefal 
letters to write, and was glad to have the morning to myself.” ~” 
“I fear I bave interrupted you, then?” acid he, rising, and 
making an attempt to go, and yet not going. 
‘“‘ By no means, for indeed I find I have such a headache that I] 
cannot write; so, after all, must put it off to another ng fe 
Here a silence of some seconds ensued ; and yet Mr. Lethbridge 
did not go, but stood upon the order of his going, till his com- 
panion, in common politeness, could not but say— dina 
* Pray, don’t go; for I assure you, you have not interrupted me.” 
And he sat, down. | ne cas Watts 
Mrs. Penrhyn stirred the fire—a proceeding which, in a siént 
téte~A-téte, is perhaps quite as naeful and satisfactory as a chorits 
ina Greek play; yet still Mr. Lethbridge kept looking into, his 
hat, as intently as if he had lost some of his ideas and thanght 
ney ii have fallen into it, and that he should be sure, fo. find 
them there. ies ae 
At length, however, he raised his eyes, and said, ip alow, hurried; 
tremulous sort of voice, while a flush suffused his. face, mounting 
even to his temples. | ere ore 
“I saw a paragraph in The Times to-day about a company which 
bad been purchased by subscription, and a sword bought and ‘gent 
out to that heroic young Penrhyn, of the Rifles, whom Sir Gregory 
has just told me was your son, for he said he felt too proud of him 
to, conceal the fact any longer; so if J am indiscreét, yout must 
pardon me and blame him; but—but—I cannot resist congrat ity 
ing you.with all my heart. And yet I am sorry to see the tracts 
of tears.on your face; but happily there are tears of joy, as well ag 
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ae you for your congratulations. I need not tell you how 
gratefully and cordially F receive them; but, in truth, the triumphs 
of war ‘tiiust’ be always tempered with tribulation; for we never 
cat’ fell “how soon death may swallow up victory. But I think 
my teats this morning were nat so much on my son’s account, as 
for qne whose gentle goodness and ‘pure unrippled nature has 
made her almost as dear ‘to me as my own child; I mean dear 
May. Have you not remarked of late, Mr. Lethbridge, how 
terribly. aired she is; and what a perfect shadow. she is 
beciming ?” ey Se 
*'¥es, I have been grieved to see her looking ¢o thin and 
ae bat I thought, poor child, that perhaps she was growing too 
ast.”’ hy od : 
id Ah ! ¥ fear it is more than that,” said Mrs. Penrhyn, as the 
teats ‘ayain streamed down her cheeks, “so young, so good; it és 
ee though fit for Heaven, she scarcely seems ripe for 
eath. oot ; 
‘“¥ou know,” said Mr. Lethbridge, taking her hand, pressing 
it, gently within his own, and looking earnestly into her face 
i an expression at once of profound sympathy and deep 
ove : ar 
“«<*?Tis not the wrinkles years bestow, 
The failing eyes, the locks of snow, 
Nor time,'that makes the sage ; 
But. wisdom is the hoary head, 
And ‘tis the life unspotted led = . 
That forms the ripe old age.’ se 


And death, though humanity never passes it without a shudder, is 
but Heaven’s portal, after all; and who so fitted to gain ad- 
ee there as such pure, white-winged spirits as May 
gerton’s,” ; a7 ae 

_*¥rue, indced; but it is not even my own selfishness that bows 
me down, and causes me to struggle against Gono’s will-—if it be 
His ‘witl to recall to its eternal home that young bright soul—as 
that I fear May has something on her mind which she will not di- 
vale, and which is rapidly mining her existence.” - 
"We have all something on our minds,” sighed Mr. Let 
Bridge, looking down upon the little hand he still held in his, and 
oe up into her face, while the derp soft velvet azure of his eyes 
floated in diamond water, which wanted little to make it overflow 
in tears, “ We have all something on our minds, some mysterious 


if 


Rink-vibrating between the Creator and the created. Our outward 
bearing’ and: material ‘actions, like the wires of the electrie tele- 
itaph, ron along the highways of life for all to see, and all to com- 
went ‘upon; bot the harnessed lightning, the subtle fluid, that 
moves these outward agents, its mandate and its mission are 
Ravn alone to’ their Author, and to'those whom they.concern.”” 
“True,” said she; “but though life itself is but ane long 
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enigma, of which death isthe ouly real eolution, and though while 
wevcontinne on this side the grave, we ‘are surrounded’ #ith 
mystery as with an‘atmosphere, yet ong unerring and nnili¢aable 
ertainty:we do inherit~namily, the knowledge that we ail mutt 
-die.. But even athwart this one certainty still rolle the dark cloud 
of doubt, for there lives not, who knows the how, when, or where, 
oftheir death.’ ; a ee on 
.' @ Generally, it is so; and yet 1 think I know how 1 shall die.” 
» She looked at him with a mingled expression of surptieé and 
inquiry. : | : Pa as 
2 Yes. The die ia cast, and you shell know it, too,” he refoitied, 
in answer to -her look ; while now pressing the hand ke still held 
closely within both of his, and looking up into her face so earnest! 
that it wae impossible that the slightest expression passing ‘over it 
could escape him; 1 said I knew how I should die+~itwill bd of 
a broken ‘heart—unless—unless—~you will not only accept’ but 
reciprocate—the all-absorbing love which I have so long struggted 
against, only to be at length completely vanquished by it, and to 
‘lay it with myself, my life, and my fate at your feet. Yon ¢annot 
‘reject oné without for ever crushing all—surely you will not! 
cannot, with that face of angel-softness, have a heart hard enough 
to do this!” | | 

“*Me! love me? Impossible!” said she, rising up as if she had 
regained her feet by electricity; while, though for a moment a 
deep flush suffused her face, only to be succeeded the next by a 
mortal pallor, there was over her whole countenance but one broad 
blank expression of unfeigned astonishment. 

** Yes, impossible! at is impossible, to help doing so,” said 
he, also arising and putting his arm round her waist. °° | 

At length she said, gently disengaging herself from that support 
and leaning on the mantelpiece— i ae 
| «Why! Iam old enough to be your mother !” oO 

“Were you old enough to be my grandmother, axid still what 
you are in appearance, 1 could only see in you not only the most 
beautifal, but the most noblé-minded, noble-hearted, and loveable 
of women ;—and so seeing, I could not choose but love yorrss I 
do, better than all other things here below; better, oh! far better 
than life itself, which, without you, I feel will bs iosupportable, 
Then tell me, at least, that you do not hate me, and Pit hope 1 
wait, I'll try to make you love me.” es get 

* Hate you!” tae oe 
. * Well,-no. That is too strong a word, for I don’t pal dive 
vould inspire so much léve to repay it with hate; whieh is seldom 
sown but by ‘injury and outrage; but tell me at least, that you a 
not resent my presumption.” AE hy SE eS 
| *Alagt folly is pot always presuinption s bubitis rire fey, 
under whatsoever name sopitetry gay baptize it; and I~] hoped, 
that i¢; T thonght,; you loved May. She is yo levedble, so beauti- 
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ful, and not too young in a. year er two to have heen your wife; 
and a8 many years. difference as exists between her age and yours, 
49 youth. on her side, does not make sq great a disparity ;—where- 
-a8,, when the winter is on the side. of the. wife, and the summer on 
that, of the hwasband, the werld may only laugh. But Nature, 
who,ever aggeris her own rights, and vindicates her own cause, is 
sure, sooner or later, to make us pay the reckoning.” a 
“May!” echoed he, as if in hie turn awaking from a dream; 
« yes, I have loved her, and do love her, as what she is,.a beauti- 
ful and engaging child—a something gentle and fair, with the balm 
and breath of spring about it—a promise and a hope, making 
sweet harmony, and blent into one like the delicate perfume of the 
little, flower whose name she bears. But—but—” added he, ap- 
proaching her, and again taking her hand, “ it was this hand that 
trained the May, which twined around my heart the all of happi- 
ness it hag ever known. Oh, do not then rudely destroy your own 
work; but still tend what you have planted, and may blight, but 
never cam uproot.” | _ - 

. * Do you know,” said she, not withdrawing her hand, and look- 
ing kindly and earnestly into his eyes, “I have often wished you 
mere may second sen: I should have been so proud of—go glad in 
you. Let me then de your mother. That Iam capable of being, 
and fit to he; and believe me there is no love so holy, and so quint- 
essential as that of a mother,” mo 

“ Mary!” he exclaimed, raising both her hands to his lips, and 
kissing them passionately, “1 will not kneel even to you,’ the 
fairest, wisest, best of Gop’s creations-—for to Him alone ia such 
owiward worship due; but could I but bare my heart, my soul 
before you, you would there see all that to a mother was due, of the 
most tender and yearning respect, but at the same time, all that a 
woman can inspire of the deepest, and most devoted love. And 
love is a divinus aflatus, a psychological ether, which admite of no 
intermediate uebule or vacuum. Friendship has a sphere of ite 
awn, but never can approach, much less attain to that of love.” - 

, & And. still less can a lost Pleiad, that has once tripped against a 
cloud and. shot from out its orb. What. 1 mean is,’ sighed she, 
‘that even were our years equal, our hearta are not so: yours, is 
fresh.and young, full of high hepes and pleasant vistas ; mine je 
hoary with Time’s moss of many cares, and ne prospects,--~--only 
dreary retrospects,” — | oe atagy 

“That, indeed, is poor logic; for who would not refer ane of 
those torn. and time-touched Titians from the neglected walle of 
the Barbarigi to the newest. and moat vivid sign-post.’ ever 
painted” Et Sree tray de, 

‘“‘No—no-—-” said she, with a sigh, turning atway her face, ‘1 
should have.Joved you first. A. wreck ia ne, fitting exchange-for an 


Phat depends. It may be that:something may be aaved from 
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the wreck, more precious, more costly than the whole {tej it ‘of 
the argosy. 1 do not think that, had I known you in. the frat 
radiance and uritempered bloom of youth, I should, or even coud, 
have loved you then, as I do now; for then, what I most Jéve in 
you could not have existed. . It is that gentle and genérous heart 
of yours—that brave noble nature—ever rising instead. of sinking 
under the tyranny of fate—that strength to bear the burdens Gop 
ordains ; that courage to resist those men would impose, that bag 
made of you a sort of ‘spiritual Gideon, and moral Joan of Arc; 
and, my heart having dared to yearn after so high a standard, no- 
thing less, or nothing lower will satisfy it.” | eae 
“Ah!” said she, mournfully, “I am not vain enough to accept 
your flattering estimation of my poor huckaback work-a-day, quali- 
ties, nor worthless enough to take advantage of it. You have 
never even seen me tried; for here, what have I to bear, but the 
most constant, the most affectionate, the most generous kiadness,’, 
“ And,” said he, interrupting her, “a better, or more jnfalifile 
test of your nature than the congenial manner you respond to that 
kindness, the affluence of gratitude with which you repay it, and 
the minutely conscientious manner in which you credit ifs ever: 
item, I could not have. Besides, before I knew even your rau 
name, Sir Gregory had given me your whole history, with an 
enthusiasm of admiration for the strength and rectitude of, your 
character, which his own is fully capable of appreciating. So you 
see I may be, and am presumptuous; but 1 am neither deluded 
nor infatuated. Oh! do fot then refuse to give me your heart, 
eoiooe as the treasure is; since you find that I am so far 
eserving of it as to be fully aware of its value.” ee we ae 
‘*Tcan but repeat,” said she, as the tears overflowed her eyes, 
“that I should have loved you first, for assuredly Horace Lethe 
bridge deserves something better than the withered branches of a 
heart whose first fruits Andover Penrhyn did not think worth a 
care.” Sana 
“OF that you must allow Horace Lethbridge to be the best 
judge. In the first place, I am no great admirer of first fruits, or 
rather first buds, for leaves and blossoms are fragile flimsy things ; 
easily scattered by every wind; and even the fruits of young trees 
are crade and flavourless, asin all things maturity is necessary to 
perfection, but more egpecially in human passions and feelings, 
which, in early youth, are, for the wost part, mere rash indiscrjmi- 
nating instincts, but especially that which we mistake for Love, 
which is, nine times ont of ten, but the shadow his coming casts 
before, but, as a god it has sufficient of the tux umdre dei to make 
ud eagerly expand the wings of our souls to catch its rays, mis- 
taking'it for the full meridian of that uncreated and all-penetrating 
Hight in which we shall bask hereafter, No, Mary,” continued he, 
drawing her towards him ‘arid ‘kissing the tears of of her cheeks, 
while Kis own mingled with them the while, “you cannot ‘make 
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me regret a past of which I have no reason to be jealous, for. you 
wore only then (from a very incompetent. master, whe could not 
att what “he did not himself know) learning the rudiments of 
great Biystery I was to teach you hereafter, You did not, 
ould not love him; you shall, you wil love me!” 
a,” Said she, raising her head and looking at him with a 
fet, yet Complex and mejancholy expression through her tears, 
ethaps be wrecked again—like those vessels which go down 
Without even the warrant of a storm, in broad daylight, beneath an 
un¢louded sky, and ainid the circling treacheries. of a calm, wave- 
lege sea; Horace. ‘Time will be that circling treachery to me.” 
_.““ Never!” cried he, passionately pressing her to his heart; 
“neverd till ‘he has first engulphed me.” er 
Ah!’ she resumed, “you think you know me, but you don’t, 
With the hues of imagination you paint me an angel: whereas, in 
reality, I fear I have much more of the devil in me. I have never 
been “tried but by those negative clay & pains and penalties, 
neglect and desertion; but I think, had I been tried, as same are, 
by’ every outrage, every injury cemented with irfsult, every per- 
secution planned and executed with the most fabulous black- 
guardism, slimed over with a pompous public hypocrisy, and 
chebauz de frised with lie#and perjuries, verily, I think I should 
have taken the Jaw into my own hands; and, despising so cordially 
as Ido. the conventional cant of our moral society, which I know 
to be Jeproad with vice and petrified with hypocrisy, I should have 
publicly exposed, in damning facts, unveiled by a single fiction, 
and undiluted ‘by a single digression, a cowardly villany against 
which public exposure is the only safeguard, and consequently for 
which it is the only remedy. From you I am well aware | fase 
riothing of this sort to fear; yet that, perhaps, ought to be an 
additional réason for my not being so selfish as to accept.a happi- 
ness which, under our present disgraceful legal and social code, so 
few have, and fewer can hope for. For who are our law-makers? 
Men who either have passed, or are passing, their lives in law- 
breakings, with Lord Chancellors, who have qualified themselves 
for the office and graduated in ecclesiastical knowledge by them- 
selvés having figuréd as defendants in crim, con. cases, and passed 
the best of their years in violating the laws of Gop and destroying 
that peace of families which, in the dregs of their existence, under 
favour of ‘horsehair and humbug, they are deputed to arbitrate 
npea. ‘Under such a state of things it is impossible that society 
ein be anything but what it is—rotten and hollow to its very core; 
or thaf matriage can be other than what if is—namely, a blasphe- 
hous, one-sided mockery, a saturnalia for men, and a Draco-like 
tyranny against women, We hear, it is true, of our ‘moral Court;’ 
but as long as not only such men but such women ard received at 
it,’ thé less. said about its morality the better. It would be a 
. carious experiment in natural philosophy, and form a still more 
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eurtotts chapter it: rpg l were Prince Albert suddenly toindulye 
that ingeieg mind of his bytaking ‘a leaf out of the bodks of 
somieof those gentry whom Her Majesty delights to honor. Noiy, 
having the use of ‘my eyes and ears, T pléad guilty to betag per. 
fectly incapable of man-worship im ite catholic sense—thit ix, i 
tacit acknowledgment of the superiority of men as 2 sex, aud a 
blind and deferential sort of mental genuflection to their ‘self- 
delegated Pope-like infallibility; though where, individually, T 
meet with a man before whom Diogenes might have ‘broken his 
lantern, and whose only approach to the: wisdom does not cinsist 
in his having the sensuality of Solomon, I am very willing to con 
centrate ull that respect and admiration, which cannot diffuse in: 
a general worship, into a sincere and particular homage." | 
* And that is one'of the chief sotirces of my respect and love 
for you ; for I think, if there is any one thitig more revolting than 
another, it is that inane, indiscriminate, and indelicately demonstta- 
tive adulation and adatiration which English wornen—no, but 
‘ British females,’ as that Class of women most appropriately dal, 
themsélves—have for men as a sex. With regard to everything 
else you say, it is equally and indisputably true; but all these 
abnees arise out of that tissue of solanin shams, that veneration 
for names and ‘externals, which is the plague-spot of England, 
religiously, morally, socially and politically. A sect ‘or asysteta 
is-per se good ; therefore no matter how flagrant the abuses that 
may creep into them, or how grossly their professors may deviate 
from the tenets of the one, or the principles of the other; let any 
one have the conscience or the temerity to expose the mal-practices 
of individuals, and point out their heresies, 36! Cant immediately 
flies to the rescue, and Twaddle, with its heavy truncheon, loadec 
with the prejudices of ages, lays about it in all directions, vocife- 
rating that the sect or the system is in danger. It is for this 
reason that murder and every other«species of immorality and 
debauchery may desecrate the Sabbath in moral England, as long 
as their orgies are held within the dark and chartered purlietis of 
vice, and proceed to the outward obligato accompaniment of elrtirch 
bells. To interfere with this progress of crime, when go'conducted 
upon orthodox principles, would be to infringe the liberty of ‘the 
subject. It is only to Iure them from these. sinks of inignity ‘jnto 
the fresh air and under the free sky—that great dome of Got 8 
univereal temple—by ‘the humatizing influences of harmonicug 
sounds on the sole day want allows them a respite from labour,” 
that revolts the lip-worship of our Sabbatarians. Only yo. to 
church. When there, you may sleep, make gseignatiorls, or’ pick 
pockets; fAuat is of little consequence ; the outward act of gong ¥ 
churth is gre thing they stitkie for; and in’ dontinustion of this” 
Phatissical blasphemy, miurdererg, on the rare occasions which the 
philanthropic tant of the day sfiows them to’ pay the forfeit, of 
their crimes, are made to pledge the gallows. profanitig: the 
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Kucharist., But to show, -how...well thie. veneering and varnish 
system works, and prove to, whata charming. state of universal 
good. will to men,.we are outwardly and verbally brought, the 
enevolenee of the British public ie occasionally regaled with such 
interesting. Memories of Sunny Lands .as a. pee of Convict 
ours Journal from Australia, announcing that ‘Miss Emily 
Sandford, Mr, Rush, the murderer’s mistress, is “quite well, and 
has g sweet little boy by Rush!’ ora bit of, Old Bailey Morning 
Post, in the shape of a dulletin extraordinary, informing the 
anxious British public that on his removal from Stafford Gaol the 
amiable. Mr. William Palmer was looking remarkably well, and 
that his health had not in the least suffered from his imprisonment. 
Everything in England, morally and politically, from our total 
disregard of the spirit, and cavilling deferential reverence for the 
letter, is calculated not only to encourage, but ta protect, vice; 
and it does so with a vengeance. I remember when my Lady 
G——e was ambassadress at Paris, some one expressing both 
regret and disgust at the too bad conduct of that English 
Messalina, Lady ——~— who, though her husband was a profligate, 
yet stil] he was not more so than the average run of English 
‘fashionable husbands, and was so far better that he had never 
, personally ill-used her, or calumniated her, which latter he would 
‘indeed have found it dificult to do; but upon Lady ———'s canduct 
‘being thus animadverted upon, my Lady G——~e's charming re- 
goinder was, ‘Oh, poor thing; in her position one is.so much 
‘obliged to her for whatever she does not do. Now Lady ——, 
‘or instance, had better have twenty lovers a day than say the 
‘things of her husband that she does.’ The lady alluded to had a 
qmost loathsomely infamous husband in every way that could be 
‘onceived; byt ag she did not make herself either useful or agree- 
mble at the English Embassy, in the former lady's style of ‘ poor. 
‘Mhing’ celebrity, of course there was neither pity nor toleration 
‘por her, And this is a fair average of the elite of Knglish society, 
uhere, the more vicious both women as well as men are, the better 
ey get on. The only unpardonable offence either can be guilty 
f is verbally infginging its conventionalities; for what the sin 
ainst the Haly Ghost is in the Church, that is against the unholy 
at in society, But the root of all this, both in Church and. 
ate, is Mammon-worship. Here is a nice little instance of 
ecapal charity, toleration and benevolence. Many years ago a 
iy yan. away. from her six children and a very aad. husband ;: 
t is generally those women who have no provocation to mis- 
iuitt who do these things. The casg was a flapraat one, of 
at scandal, and the ieee usband, being irreproachable, had no 
menity in getting a diverde-—when the lady’s paramour married: 
4 icky 0 a became es pest, and hepelpads = ‘ 
me Very neighbourhood (his property being now situated there) o 
Lg foray. husband. Of course. those an a who remembered: 
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‘her- heartless and unprovoked elopement, did aot conceive thes 
sbronet had by any meons extinguished the sin, and,.therefore 
would not visit her; but the bishop of the diocese, true tq, Ris 
Christian mission of peace-maker, hiraself went round the meigh- 
bourhood to remonetrate with the people, and try and. persuade 
them to callon her-—not on the score of her being a repentent 
Magdalen—not on the score that sin may he effaced by prayer 
and sorrow—not on the score that as we hope for mercy we should 
show #. No; all this would have been trite, puerile, and primitive, 
and, as such, beneath a Right Reverend Prelate of the nineteenth 
century ; bis Jordship’s arguments were far more cogent .and, 
therefore, calculated to have more weight, for he. represented. to 
them what a dreadful thing it would be for the neighbourhood if, 
by not visiting Lady ; a Pak aman of Lad —+— 8 wealth 
out of it to spend his money elsewhere. ‘This was speaking by the 
card; and accordingly the next day the cards showered in,upon 
Lady ~——. With. all these ‘wise sawa and modern. instances’ 
fresh in my memory, you cannot suppose—oh! noble, honest,.and 
true-hearted woman-—-that J am shocked at your heterodox: opin- 
ions, Far from it; the person who does not indignantly, revelt, at 
the horrible and colossal want of all principle, the abject Mammon- 
worship which is now the established religion of English. society, 
and who has not the courage, openly and Honestly, to express that 

_ indignation, only proves that they are one of the units of this corrup- 
tion, the two main sewers of which are literature and politica; and 
all cliques of each, thanks to the clever unscrupulous vaua rien, 
who are the magnets of both, are now rapidly fusing inte ome great 
radical curve of infamy, whoee orbit is SELF, and whose foci is 
POWER. No, best, and, because best, bravest of women, it.-is 
for this high-minded courage, this noble independence, that I lave, 
that I venerate you; but, at the same time, knowing to what fear- 
ful odds such single and exceptional natures are exposed: from the 
treacherous legions in the guerilla war of society, d would ,hence- 
forth claim the proud privilege of throwing myself into the. breach 
between you and them, As long as Phe are under the roof, of: 80 
excellent and amiable a man.as Sir Gregory Kempenfelt, you are 
safe, and the storm may rage as it will without, its echoes capnot 
harm you; but I shudder when [ think of what-your fate aight b e, 
thrown on the world in so cruel and false a positiong~"".. 0 ..., 

. “Ah? interrupted she, “every fresh instance: you give me of 
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your disinterested generosity only. increases my gratitude, my-- 
. Shehesitated, . . eae fr nee 
_-“ Say it, Mary,”’ said be, pressing her hand within, both, of ‘his, 
, 20g looking imploringly into.ber eyes—-_ ore ea ne, ae 
Dy: love!” awarmured she, ida low. voice, and. she shia ber 
face -upon his shoulder. eaptetes oee re ; Se ee Etat F Hehe A yt 
_.  Tenthousand blessings .on you for that Word 1....Qh.! Jeb ane 


kiss it into my heart—there ‘to: renmin for ever mare... Mary, you 
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* Wete tote it—-you cannot recall it; and so full’is the measure of 
: ka Asi jigs that now Fate has riot another hope, or another fear 
eft for ine.” : De | Oe. aa 
“JE ape edid'it,” said she, raising her head and placing both her 
““hawd’ upon his shoulders ; “but what a folly! for again, I repeat 
“tt, you ‘are-young enough to be my son, and I ought to show my 
‘ove by shielding you, and preventing your committing such a 
fy — an” : Se . : 
’’"*O Nonsense !" interrupted he, drawing her to the sofa, and seat- 
‘ihe Himself beside her as he still retained her hand ; “to hear you 
“ talk,’ Mary riine, one would really think that we were both fools, 
‘who ¢oald'not afford to*be even suspected of a folly; whereas we 
are quite wige enough, and I at least am sufficiently happy, to be 
thle of committing a thousand }” | ie : 
"Well; then,” said she, “ your grandmother must interposé ‘her 
' authority to prevent your doing so.” And she held up her finger 
tienacingly, which band he seized as well as the other, and, cover- 
‘tig it with kieses, said— | 
“No grandmother, if you please, for that is a mauvats plaisenterie; 
‘ aa‘the Table of Affinity forbids a man to marry his grandmother, 
which, ‘by the bye, till lately, I have always thought a very supere- 
rogatory commandment; but, thanks to the march of Intellect, 
‘arid the Counter-marches of Mammon, I now see that it was a pro- 
‘pheétic necessity ; for in the present day, I verily believe men would 
not only marry their own, but the Devil’s maternal progenitress, 
fot moNey” ? | 
“© Well, that -at all events you certainly won’t do,” smiled she ; 
“but Twas going to tell you, when you interrupted me, of another 
' barriet to your ‘folly and to my maduess, which is, that nothing 
““eould- induce me to be so ungrateful to dear, good, noble-hearted 
“Sir Gregory, as to leave my three darlings, while I can be, or he 
" thinks 'T can be, of the slightest use to them.” ‘ 
' Now listen to a few ‘ Hints from Horace!’ I have thought of 
‘ail that, though you do seem'to have formed such at exaggerated 
“idea of my ‘folly!'—but as you, by your own confession, are in a 
‘ atil'nore deplorable condition, one a poor maniac, | began by 
‘nbiteeting ‘that after the luxuries and di 
 Gewtiutions and deprivations of an itinerant ctracy might be father 
distasteful to you; and eo last week, when Sir Gregory (who, ai I 
mee not tell you, is always inventing wants for bitnself, as an un- 
suspected means of conferring benefits upon others) asked me, as 
de t favour, of course, to commence Charley’s classical or adsical 
“education; and for that purpose, to take up my abode permanently 
at Baron's Court, I kindly éotisented to do so.” But you mast not 
“wpoli that acedunt suppose that I have not ample meats of farnish- 
ing even a rectory if 1 could get one, let alone a curaty; for'do 
“'yott remembers ifittebook 1 brought you some time ago, called 
Confessions af a Village Curate, which you were ‘graciously 
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pleased, all.in ignoring. the: author, to send me. so flattexing.« 
critique of? Well,” pontinued..be, taking. out of his waisteost- 
eile bank-post-bill for £732 1s. 9d., and putting it-into:ber 

and-—" this. ie the reault of the Curate’s Confessions, and) being 
indisputably the best part of them, may be considered as the Abso- 
lution. At all events it.is an act of grace on the part of the/pub- 
isher, which I only wish could be made more catholic, fora wni- 
versal postal arrangement decreeing that no letter should. contain 
less than £732 1s. 9d., would cure a great many heart-achea; and 
right a-great many wrongs. But this, cdming to live at Baron’s 
Ceurt is, I assure you, as the linen-drapers express it, parting 
with myself ‘at a tremendous sacrifice !’. For as I know my. own 
little wife to be the very best. honsekeeper in the whole world, it 
would have been very darling to see her engineering away all the 
difficulties in a nut-shell home of one’s own, to say nothing of that 
greatest of all marital luxuries, the having a person legally reapon- 
sible for everything that went wrong in this terrestrial treadmill of 
ours, from a limp shirt-collar to an unartistically dressed leg of 
mutton, and being able to feel, or at least to say, ‘ Mrs. Lethbridge, 
it is entirely your fault, ” Se ee 

“As I fear, in sober sadness,” said she, between a smile and a 
tear, “‘every evil of your life would be—if—if—you marry—for 
therein all the evil lies—a woman old enough to be your mother. 
And besides, there's Harcourt—what will 4e think of his mother’s 
folly, or rather her madness ?” 

“It would be wrong in me, certainly,” said he, with a gravity so 
solemnly profound, that it amounted to a. finer stroke of, ridicule 
than the most cutting sarcasm could have achieved-—‘ decidedly 
wrong, to urge you to disobey or do anything undutifal towards 
your son, Sill, from some of his lettera that you have been geod 
enough te let me read, and from bis own achievements, I should 
not think he was the sort of person to draw the cord of his just 
authority too tight; but that, on the contrary, while he is playing 
cricket with red-hot shells, be would rather feel more comfortable 
that another. life was equally devoted, and ready to be rieked a6 
freely for his mother as he is ever willing to hazard his for his 
country. Tell me, ant my Mary, don’t you now, in your heart 
of hearts, think he“svill!P”’ . | md 

“I do think,” said she, bursting into tears, and again hiding her 
face on his shoulders, “that what mdy be folly in me, will be 
wisdom in him; and that he, like me, will find it impossible not 
te love one so css worthy of alllove as you,” 

“Oh, Mary!” ‘cried he, straining her clossly to his bosom,;-— 
“Jet your own heart hear and feel how happy, how proud, it has 
made mine; and it will not doubt, for it cannot but believe that 
its very pulsation is a reiterated vow, saver to cherish you less, nor 
to be less worthy of you, than I am at this tioment, when, in re- 
ceiving me inte the holy sanetuary of your love, you have bound 
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nétoyou by ties which not even death can sever ; for I feel, that 
phat time has begiin eternity must, and will continue; and_ thet 
ykat'are bus mute quitering hearts here, will be exulting souls, 
ysed in one ray of quenchiess light there, where planets pace un- 
vearied gentinelg.” = *° ee 7 
'* Anil even here, Mary, the blossoms our hearts have now put 
brth shall feel no winter's breath of coldness or of change ; for are 
ey not sheltered beneath Faith’s cherub wing. So that even at 
rs lant, when we succumb to Death's stroke, we shall not feel his 
ing. se | , 
i You will not, I verily believe,” said she, “‘ whose life is passed 
ifilling up your title-deeds for Heaven, and over all whose ways 
he Sacred Dove does indeed seem to brood— 7 a 
- i ‘Ripening thy soul apace.’ | 
wt-with me it is diferent; for I sometimes feel as if the future 
fouild be too short to regret the past.” : 
Ro.A very wrong feeling, very unlike my own brave-hearted Mary ; 
Bil atiove all, a totally useless one; for with me you shall have no 
st, and the only danger will be, or would be, were we mere 
rorldlings, that the future will not be long enough for us to enjoy it ; 
nt that, with all others, isa branch of economy which I shall expect 
wu to attend to, Mrs. Lethbridge,—or if you don’t, you shall be 
Bell -kiased.”’ . | 7 i to See 
‘Take care,” smiled she, “ for, once married, there is apt to be 
A error in the orthography of that word, and what was kissed ma 
W pied de la tettre become kicked ; and I am going the right ‘way 
Fmerit this matrimonial spell, for I was very nearly forgetting 
Rd almost losing your seven hundred pounds, which { think is 
File enough for that most charming book. But here it is,” added 
Re, taking it up off of the carpet, and holding it out to him. 
E** No, no,” said he, “I want you to keep it as a beginning of 
BVith all my worldly goods I thee endow;’ and to convince *you 
Rat mine is riot Mrs. Partington’s version of that ritual, as. she 
Fys from her experience, which is far from being an. exceptional 
he, that, according to practical and ecclesiastical interpretation, it 
Ry weans giving a wife a three-and-sixpenny cotton gown once a 
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P‘ Alt! je comprens,” laughed she, shaking her head at him; 
fous voulez absclument mon beau, Monsieur, que je prends les 
thes de ma servitude.” | _ 
* Juste! ma chérie, an effet c'est ma marotte.” he 

f Allons! soumettous nous; la marée soutient,” said she, hum- 
¥ casting down her eyes and making him.alow curtsey. 

* Bien, fort bien!” laughed he, “rappelle toi toujours.” 
See Ee fama aie atteh 1 Mebeniaiies > 
Koo 4 oe ferme elle n’dst 14 que : 

Du cété de la barbe, rh la Va ieee 
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| Here the half-hour dinner bell rang. gs tatty © 
“Phe dinner gong! Is it possible? Why, it is. only. three 
o’clotk,” said he, looking athis watch, © uk 

“Yeu; we dine at three to-day, in order that. I may go. early to 
Mrs. Lewyn’s to bring home the children.” sti th 

“But remember, Mrs. Lethbridge, not to walk the roads alone 
‘at ten o’clock at night, for your iusband don’t approve of it,” .) 

“And what is a far more effectual preventative,” said .she, 
making up a little mouth and looking pertly at him, as she put 
bette hands in her apron pockets, “his wife don’t approve of it 
either.” a ee 

* Madam,” cried he, seizing her, and kissing her forehead, eyes, 
and mouth, “‘ such speeches cannot be too soon checked.” , ;.... 

And he had scarcely time to check this one before the .daor 
opened, and Gifford came with “Miss Kempenfelt’s and. Sir 
Gregory’s compliments, and that they heped Mr. Lethbridge 
would stay to dinner?” 

Mr. Lethbridge was of course very happy to do so; whereupon 
Gifford informed him that his room was quite ready, and that Mr. 
‘witcher was below, and was also quite ready, as he was going to 
dine there too. 

Upon Gifford’s entrance, Mary Penrhyn having hastily replaced 
her letters and papers, and locked her desk, went to her own room 
to bathe her face and arrange her hair ;‘and as she went, in hastily 
summing up all Mr. Lethbridge’s good qualities, she placed on the 
very first of the list of minor ones, his delicacy and absence of all 
vulgar-mindedness, in never having in the most remote manner 
even alluded to his future prospects of wealth and rank. ‘And as 
she continued to fill in the picture with a thousand other equally 
attractive traits, and the ordonnance of it grew upon her, she 
ended by gradually feeling herself raised on a pedestal in her.own 
estimation, to have inspired such a man with so deep, and, at the 
game time, so exalted and disinterested a love; but when, on 
reaching her room, she cast a furtive look at the glass, and it re- 
flected back her face, flushed with excitement, and her eyes red 
with weeping, she could not help exclaiming aloud, as she brusquely 
strained back her hair, as if it had been to blame, (as indeed, in a 
great measure it had, being exceedingly luxuriant, soft, chestnut, 
‘satiny hair}— Ene 7 rr er 
_: “Poor young man, what an infatyation!” And then, as sud- 

denly letting it all down, and brushing one side of it.in such a 
pausing, absent, listless manner, that she looked more like.a per- 
gon mechanically endeavouring to complete her toilet in a. gtate of 
a a indy hurrying down to an early dinner, 2s 
‘she added aloud— he Sian eres: 

“But, Harcourt! Harcourt! What will he think of is?” 

_ And at that very moment, Harcoort, whothad refused to return 
to England, and had once more rejoined his regiment--baying on 
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availed himself of three, of his six months’ leave—and who had 
‘Not yet received his mother’s answer to his last letter written on 
board “ The Esmeralda,” was walking up and down before his own 
“hut, the cold north-east wind blowing diluted icicles into his eyes, 
im return for straining them far across into the roads, where that 
“toquéttish little craft used to ride at anchor—his arms tightly 
folded, and his lips bitten, as if they were superfluous appendages 
that he was determined to rid himself off-——was in his own mind 


ns Tacuie what my mother wii! say ?” 

And so—and so—the wheel goes round; the same gyrations 
for eath and all, the only difference being, whether we are on an 
upper or lower spoke of it, or merely fixed, as a dignified and un~ 
biassed spectator, in the lynch-pin. In a word, whether we are 
under it in the mire, or at the top of it, and VERY SUCCESSFUL. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH MR. TWITCHER ANNOUNCES HIS HERGIC. CON 
DUCT IN HAVING JOINED THE MILITIA, SINCE ‘THE 
RUMOURS OF PEACE WERE DAILY APPROACHING NEARER 
TO A CERTAINTY; AND ALSO DISTINGUIBHES HIMSELF 
AS A GRAND HOMME DE BOUCHE. AN ARGUMENT. AN 
BLECTRIC TELEGRAPH DESPATCH. 


‘Mrrapegan said of Necker “that he was the victim of his own 
‘ambition, and the martyr of his own succesa—that he was the 
jest of courtiers, and the idol of the mob—that he had nei- 
ther country nor friends—neither a series of political principles, 
‘nor a knowledge of mankind—that he only sought applause 
but never thought of securing esteem—that he understood neither 
the present nor the future, and had just sufficient intellectual 
force to goad him into aspiring after the first offices of State, 
while he was totally destitute of the talents that could give them 
atility and fame.” Alas! how many heirs has the financier left to 
these attributed antithetical cravings of his impotent ambition, with 
this difference, that in these days of microscopic meanness and 
retténchment in all things save cant, vice and humbug, not the 
strew, but the screw-propeller is by dao And among these heira 
“in curtailed proportions figured Mr. Twitcher, who was pre-emi- 
“neatly the victim of his own ambition, without, on that account, 
being a aed to any sort of success whatever; but he was the 
_vietim of his own ambition in this, that the trouble he gave himself 
_ te attain to a ridiculous and unenviable notoriety, far exceeded in 
‘grduousness the labours of the most useful and self-sacrificing 
u 
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member of society that everexisted. Since we last had the pleasure 
of seeing him, he had super-added to the structure of hia literary 
Castle in the Air a political story, the architecture heing of that 
species denominated “a foliy;” so that he had now the felicity of 
being member for Muddle-cum-Fudge, and constituting an addi- 
tional ornament (?) to my Lord Oaks’s party. But as ail M.P’s, 
geemn to consider themselves great guns, and consequently to bear 
_ in mind that the greater the bore the greater the report, even when 
only in the rudiments of parliamentary humbug, they leap at once 

into the fifty-ass-power boredom, of crammed speeches and ad- 
journed debates; and Mr. Twitcher, with his own pre-disposition 
and ready-laid foundation for literary puffery, and political jobbery, 
was no exception to the rule, and was quite up to the times in his 
cravings for applause, without, in the least, caring for esteem, which 
was so far fortunate,—as the former is easily obtained, being in 
the gift of fools, whereas merit alone can insure the analytic tribute 
of esteem. In plain English, then, Mr. Twitcher was more egotis- 
tical, more inflated, and in every respect a greater bore than ever ; 
or, as Miss Charity expressed it, “the man was an ambulating in- 
verse martyrdom, for he stoned people to death with St. Stephen's.” 
Upon the present occasion she and Sir Gregory had very nearly 
given up the ghost, as he had not spared them one of the “ hits?’ (?), 
as he called them, which he meant to deal] out as soon as the House 
met, upon the mismanagement of the war and the fall of Kars,— 
not, seemingly being of opinion that by-gones should be by-gones, 
and thinking like many more equal geniuses, that impromptus 
made at leisure, like javelins hurled from a distance, fell with a 
double force. As he was taking Miss Kempenfelt in to dinner, he 
further informed her, that despite his mother’s objections, he was 
going to vent his military ardour, and acquire additional popularity 
among his constituency, by enrolling himself in the Muddle-cum- 
Fudge Militia. 
_. “Well,” said Mise Charity, in answer to this interesting an- 
nouncement, “you will be a hero, Mr. Twitcher, as the on dit on 
sar side is, that we shall soon have peace.” | 

**Tt’s.the principle—it’s the principle—Miss Kempenfelt,” re. 
joined he pompously, with, at the same time, a look of amiable 
condescension, such as Caeser might have assumed in deigning to 
explain his strategy to Calphurnia ; “ every Briton should be trained 
to deeds of arms.” a 

“It must be the principle, I suppose,” matter of facted she, 
“for neither the pay nor the patronage is much in those militia 
regiments; so it can’t be the interest. But as for deeds of arms, I 
think in the Muddle-ctim-Fudge Militia they seem trained to deeds 
of legs, as six of the men ran away again last week.” 

Upon seating themselves— 

‘I fear, Mr. Twitcher,” said Sir Gregory, “you won’t’be able 
to dine at this primitive hour; but my litte people are passing the 
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day at Mrs, Lewyn’s, and we are dining early, to give Mrs, Pomble 
the power of going to bring them home.” | 

.. But Mr. Twitcher, who appeared greatly to approve of the 
faultless purée a la disque that he was discussing with far more 
ability than any political question he had yet grappled with, assured 
him that among the practical phases of his character, was that of an 
impartial and unbiassed appetite, which enabled him to eat equally 
well at all hours—an assertion he fully corroborated by the vigor- 
ous siege he forthwith commenced against the first course; till 
having, after several most successful skirmishes with all the enirées, 
returned for the “‘ second time of asking,” to the saddle of mutton. 
Mr. Lethbridge, fearing it might soon deserve to lose its title as a 
ptece de resistence, and therefore pausing with the carving knife 
suapéended & Ja sword of Damocles, over its greatly diminished 
glories, said— | 

_ “ There ts a second course, Twitcher.” 

Sir Gregory, who was very nearly laughing outright, at this 
broad -hint, legitimized his smile by saying, “Go on, Lethbridge, 
for perhaps Mr. Twitcher is like another (?) very learned gentle- 
man, the venerable Dr. Courayer, who lived, by the bye, till ninety. 
five; but when he was in England, dining one day at a lady's, he 
also s¢emed to patronise what Lord Chesterfield used to call ‘ cellar 
stuff, and kitchea stuff,"——to wit, the first course, When the 
second made ite gy ener the lady of the house asked him what 
he would take. ‘Oh! pardon me, Madam,’ said he, ‘and don’t 
tax an old man with profaneness, when I assure you that seldom, 
through a long life, have I trusted to Providence for a@ second 
course.’ ” 

Mr. Lethbridge and Mrs. Penrhyn both laughed at the @ propos 
of this anecdote; but Mr. Twitcher seemed to view it solely in a 
tilitarian and statistical light; and as he announced to Gifford his 
intention of taking another glass of champagne, he merely ob.- 
served, that “ Dr. Courayer seemed to have been like himself, a 
practical man, and have always seized the present, and never have 
trusted to the future; more especially where the granting the sup- 
plies was concerned.” 

“ How gets on the Hebrew, Lethbridge?” asked Sir Gregory. 

“‘Very well indeed, as far as Miss Egerton is concerned ; but I 
am sorry to say I have been rather remiss of late;” and the stolen 
glance he gave to Mary Penrhyn caused her to colour to her very 


| “ Perhaps it is aa well that you have,” sigtitd Sir Gregory, “ for, 
poor dear child, she looks wretchedly ill—ao ill that I wanted to 
. ogee bee to Liandidno or Tenby; but she seemed so averse, from 
¢ idea of leaving home, that I ceased to press it.” 
1 think it is that she grows so very fast,” said Mr. Lethbridge. 
.j ‘Abem)” cried Mr. Twitcher, at length, resting on his oars, 
- deaning back in his chair, and looking and feeling like a tnan who 
, | , aie 
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had done his part, and that more could not be reasonably expected 
from. him, at least for the present, So twitching up bie spectacles, 
he said with a smile, which he intended to be very sarcastic and 
superior— . Gee Fo te taped 
‘‘Ahem! Do you think it advisable to teach women Hebrew; 
and Greek, and Latin, and all that sort of thing? Don’t you think 
it is putting them teo much on a par with us, and, above all, taking 
them too completely out of their own sphere, which is a strictly 
domestic and subordinate one?” | wa fie 
“ There is a very clever writer of the present day,” rejoined, Mr, 
Lethbridge, ‘who has expressed his jocular alarm upon the strides 
wonten have made in America in masculine professions, by saying, 
‘ Fancy a lady a wrangler, either in the common, or the Cambridgs 
sense of the term; I would as soon the one as the other. . Wher 
you heard her talk of pie, you would never think she meant 3:14159.' 
And truly I must say that on the slightest projected amelioration 
of the laws againet women being mooted, men seem to be instantly: 
smitten with a prophetic plague of pies and puddings being swept 
from the earth, out of the catalogue of womanly achievements, and 
at the very least, 3°14159—strong-minded, sea-serpent, sesqute. 
pedalian—words furnished as a contingent to every female tongue 
m lieu of them. Now the Miss Egertone, for instance, though 
guilty of having their minds and intellects expanded to the utter« 
most, as their hearts are expanded with tion, have found the just 
equilibrium of the many-sided capacity which Gop bestows in 
greater and lesser degrees on all human souls, without any reference. 
or restriction to sex; and therefore, despite their superior intel-~ 
lectual acquiremente, or rather on account of them, those young 
ladies are not only incomparable housekeepers,—but, to use your. 
favourite word, Mr. Twitcher—excellent practical coc ks, and in 
sibel way thoroughly useful as well as agreeable members of, 
society. 4 
“Oh, of course,” said Mr, Twitcher, “there are always excep-. 
tions to every rule; but asa principle, I must say, I think it is.a 
great mistake to enlighten and emancipate women. There was. a 
very good article to that effect the other day.in Blackwood, on the, 
Rights of Wonian Questiohn,—saying, that although the laws now. 
existing against them, and giving them no earthly, control over, 
their property, or anything else, were certainly hard; yet,,to, have: 
them répealed, and power and protection carded to woman, would, 
do away with that charming and feminine reliance on. men, which, 
was one of wortan’# greatest attractions ;. and, therefore, it. Was. 
better that things should remain as they were.” i oa 
‘Much better, for very infamous and utterly unprincipled, men, 
like some of the contributors to Blackwood, who, was there a single 
law for the protection of women, could not certainly with pany: 
indulge in such outrageous iniquity, or such a béchame} of Gop‘a, 
commandments and thet, gould, 
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there be suth a sud generis in their blackguardism, all of which, 
the right of might authorizes, and the conventional seal of silence 
om the lips of the victim wife secures. But, ag I said before, 
knowing who the chief contributor to Blackwood is, such an article 
has as good a grace in its pages as if some humane person, havi 
discovered a method by which poor animals might be converte 
into beef and mutton, without being first goaded, and driven, and 
ultimately having their throats cut, a round-robin from all the 
butchers would have, owning that certainly the poor things were 
greatly tortured, but that still, it was better that things should re- 
main as they were, for the proposed alteration would entirely do 
away with that confiding innocence that lambs now had, in being 
led: to ‘the slaughter, and which was one of their chief charms. 
But you need not be alarmed, Mr. Twitcher, ‘THz Cominc Man’ 
may come it as strong as he pleases; but in this generation, upon 
this one point of keeping the fetters upon women, they are all (with, 
the exception of that very small minority of moral, Christian, and 

rood men, who, having no evil courses to pursue, or no inclination 

to tyranny, have no interest in perpetuating the facilities, and im- 
rhunities now ingured to them for both—with these rare exceptions 
then) I repeat, they are all unanimous in riveting the fetters of 
woman, be their politics or, creeds wide as the poles asunder. In 
this, at least, sure as the antistrophe always answers the strophe, 
and the epodes each other in a Pindaric ode, so will they always 
reapond in unison, when this one chord is touched, however sk 
fally, or ignorantly, But woe! woe! eternal woe! betide the 
woman who presumes to meddle with this Eleusinian mystery, the. 
chief pvernpin of which so vitally concerns them, for though the 
magnates of the press will be sure to pass over her delinquencies 
in contemptuous silence, deeds not words, being their motto where 
a women i8 to be crushed; yet the Tritons of the minnow pro- 
vincial press will not fail to scavenger’s daughter and thumb-screw 
her as ‘The Furious Fair,’ or some equally namby-pamby vitupe- 
rative, appropriate to female inanity.” 

‘ “The worst of it is,” said Sir Gregory, “that until women are 
both legislated for, and protected as human beings, the race of men 
cannot be improved, aod we shall continue to have the same ‘ orna- 
ments’ to public life and disgraces to humanity that we have now— 
cant, and clap-trap, supplying the place of conscience and con~ 
sistency. Jews may be emancipated, or corn-laws even repealed ; 
but, like the Eleusinian mysteries to which you just now alluded, 
they will take care the Ceres share of them, the ax@ea shall still 
be the portion of women. But in spite of all this, their day of 
redress must come.” | 

“* ¥ou seem to really believe, with Buffon, then, que les races se 
feminesent, and that women do, hereditarily and morally,. affect. 
the characters of men,” said Mr. Twitcher, adding—with his lithe 
cackling laugh, as with a tweezerish jerk he tried to clutch one of 
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the “few and far between” bristles, upon whith he had bestowed 
the title, by courtesy, of “ moustaches ”—" well, I don't know'what 
to say to that, for it is impossible for any one to be a greater tiega- 
tivé than my mother; and indeed sais my father—~so ['m sure I 
don’t know what Jcan be? He! he! he!” ee 
© Why, an affirmative, of course,” suggested Sir Gregory, “as 
that is the proverbial result of two negatives.” | ae 
But Mr. Twitcher, either not taking, or not liking the jest, 
passed it entirely over, and said— | | 
“Oh! but don’t you think we "meaning the legislature" are 

doing a great deal for women just now ?”’ i 

YT cannot say that I do, All I daily see is, that the lawe of 
the land, and the laws of English society, are both so generally 
kind that they allow any martyrs they may make, to suffer bud 
writhe under those sufferings as much as they pleasé, provided 
they do sot murmur ; for it is the complaint that is deouea unlatw- 
ful, and contra. bones mores, at least in women; for if a man, be he 
only a chimney-sweep, is oppressed, it is quite lawful for Aim to 
resist to the death, and to be armed to the teeth in his own defence. 
But despite all this, and strange as it may sound to the ears of the 
orthodox, stuffed as they are with those wool-gatherings of agea+- 
hereditary prejudices—1 feel convinced that ‘Time, the sire, ‘and 
Nature, the mother, of all preat changes, are about to have another 
of their luminous progeny registered on the world’s archives, bvén 
that of Justice ron Women. Nay, my good Sir, you need not 
look so surprised. Rather take up your history book, turn over 
ite tenebrous pages, and, amid the darkeet, you will suddenly find 
vivid and striking illuminations——sometimes, alas! red with blood, 
but always followed by purer rays of golden light; and then you 
will. know that even this day must also dawn. “ Oh, king, live for 
ever!’ waa the impious eastern salutation. Nevertheless, where 
Belshazzar revelied, und Solomon ruled, silence now reigné, and 
the wild ass grazes. In like manner, the sway, and the fame, of 
the Cresars, once filled the world, as one aniversal atmosphere; 
yet Imperial Rome is now no more, And, to come nearer td our 
own, times, Charles the First lost his head by all the laws he had 
left the people; and Cromwell usurped his eovéreign power by the 
same charter. France, like an infuriatéd war-horse, snorted, 
plunged, and struggled neck-deep in blood out of the trammels, 
trappings, and fetiering housings of the aadien régimé. In the 
Anquisitorial dungeons of Venice and Genoa, where eet opfresed 
humanity groaned out ite last mortal agonies, Commerce now etaws 
away her plenteou’ stores; and, though dast, not lenst, Cattiolie 
Boyes, the great poliiical chimera of centuries, is sow wh 
achitved fact, enrolled among the laws of the Jabd. ' But, ‘oh’! 
‘what dreadful heresies preceded it. What a knocking ddiit ‘bf 
orthodox, autocratic and hereditary powers, like hine-ping; ay 
that, not by an dligarchy of beld barons, but by 5 Shoboe acyof 
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hoors and menial dependents ; for there came a culminating epoch, 
as there ever must do before alt monstrous chronic injustices can 
be shuffled off, and at that ane and terrible crisis. even the om- 
nipotent Beresfords were defeated by plebeian resulution at Water. 
fird, as were the aristocratic Jocelyns at Louth. Nay, more ter- 
yible than all, Lord Waterford's huntsman (the hound !) actually 

ared to vote against him; but still, true at least to his avocation, 
he. was in at the death; for he was called to the bedside of his 
departing master to receive his dying reproaches for such unpa- 
ralleled, not to say sacrilegious rebellion, as that of a dependant and 
a menial presuming to vote against a marquis and a master. Yet 
nevertheless, the serf, the slave, had somehow or other got a glim- 
mering that Gop and his own soul were to be obeyed, even before 
alord and master. And so it will at length be with women, who 
have too long perilled their souls by being of the temporizing policy 
ef Phoebus, in Dryden's Amphitryon, and thinking that— 


* Since arbitrary power will hear no reason, 
*Tis wisdom to be silent.’ 


However, the time is fast approaching when this rule will be in- 
fringed ; indeed, it is virtually so at present, ‘It is a great pity,’ 
says Mr. Russell, The Times correspondent, in one of his admir- 
able letters from the Crimea-—‘ It is a great pity that it is not per- 
mitted us to hate the Turks in Turkey; certainly it is done toa 
vast extent without permission in the British army.’ It is also a 
great pity that it is not permitted to wives to hate their Turks out 
of Turkey ; nevertheless, it is done to a vast extent withou per- 
mmission among British females. And no wonder; for tyranny is 
at once the usurper and the assassin of power; but unfortunately, 
notwithstanding the pother we keep up about liberty and jus- 
tice (?), we have in reality neither the one nor the other; nor could 
we have, where Mammon and might are paramount; for in moral 
England all justice, truth, falsehood, right, wrong, aggression, and 
oppression resolve themselves into the national 


L. 8. Dz : 
that great and mighty pellying point and symbol compared to which, 
the old Roman 8. P. Q. R. is'a sort of farthing rushlight myth. 
Thanks indeed to Publicity, that only real reformer and purifier, 
we have now no Judge Jefferys on the English bench; but believe 
me, in ‘ the sacred privacy of social life’—that catholic sanctuary for 
the protection and refuge of every vice—despite all our cant about 
progression, we have plenty of small change for him, who are ever 
‘‘Unsuspectedly pulling the strings of the world’s Fantoccini, aad 
getting the Royal Assent to many as pre-concerted and equally 
murderous, though less aanguinary, pieces of injustice, as that 
which has come down to us in a certain little historical record in 
the systematically planned destruction of an unfortunate woman, 


! 
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whose sole crime was havin 
fated Duke of Monmouth.” cas 
| Oh?” broke in Mr. Twitcher, “look what an uproar there ‘was 
in London last year, when Lord R-——, after a few months’ mir- 
riage, deserted ‘his wife, and went off with his French mistress, 
leaving a note on his wife's toilet tovsay he had never loved ‘anj 
one but this French woman, but hoped his wife would get’ we 
bed her confinement. So you see, society did take the wife's part; 
then.” aa: 
‘*No thanks to society, Sir, but to Lady R= ’s relations not 
being quite fools, and to my Lord R ’s folly in not beitig 
content with committing adultery, but he must go and ‘not only 
own it, but own it to his wife! and thus give her the redress of 
public sympathy—an asinine proceeding unheard of in these clever 
times, and in the all-privileged saturnalia of fashionable life, and 
which proved Lord R to be a mere mediocre tyro in profii- 
gacy, Had he been a genius, like that loathsome brute, Sir Janus 
Altpuff, for instance, he would better have understood the proper 
dare-all manner of riding the Satanic steeple-chase of crime, and 
so have avoided getting that awkward tumble into the miré of the 
odium of public opinion; for with your ‘ genius’—from his first 
vault into the saddle of the black steed the Prince of Darkness 
sends him for the race of Trmn, his apostrophe to it is, ‘ Evil, be 
thou my good ;’ and as he never deserts it, it never deserts hit, 
but ¢arries him high and dry over the quagmires and precipices, 
into which poor conscience-laden mortals fall. I think it is‘ Addi- 
#0n who says, speaking of Socrates's catechetical method of arguing, 
and Aristotle’s changing this mode of attack, by inventing a yarjety 
of little weapons called syllogisma, that after the European Univer- 
sities, between the two, found that there was no end to wrangling 
in this way-—to mend the matter (?) they invented the argumentum 
baculinum, for which we have no nearer definition than club law; 
o that when they were not able to refute their antagonist ‘they 
knocked him down. It was their method, in these polemical ‘de- 
bates, first to discharge their syllogisms, and then betake them: 
selves to their clubs; and, ‘ posing the syllogisms thus,’ as Sir Janus 
uff would say, this is verbatim ad literatim the only law for wives 
in moral England. And the clever Sir Janus, being equally addict. 
ed to syllogisms and clubs, adopts precisely the same plan ae thebé 
academicai wranglers, first discharging his i dig a at the public Gin 
print), and then betaking himeelf to his chibe, or agricultural meets 
ings, mechanics’ institutes, testimonial committees, or any other of 
our solemn national humbugs, where tinkling cymbals and sounding 
brass drown the voice of Truth, call ‘she never so loudly for retriby- 
tive justice. No wonder, then that in our-highly moral and religious 
cotmtry, where only Royal ears are allowed: to hear ‘musie oir ‘the 
Sabbath, that such trifles as a: mian’s violating every haman and 
divine lew in bis own family, and being guilty ‘of ‘every sent nésa’ 


g been remotely connected with the ill- 
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the, Pe ay OY : . 
every falsehood and every vice that can diagrace human nature, 
ghould be over-looked in consideration of the fine sentiments he 
writes and utters—or rather splutters—in public, or that the gusdt 
of literature should set forth its ubiquitous puffery, and append to 
every railway volume of that brothel philosophy, and bundle of 
barefaced plagiaries, which Sir Janus calls his works, that ‘they 
abqund in dlustrations that teach benovolence(?)to the rich, and 
courage to the poor; they glow with the love of freedom (no doubt, 
for bimself, and his blasphemous hypocrisy) ; they speak a sympa- 
thy with all high aspirations, and all manly struggies' !! Physically 
estroying one child—-morally destroying another—kicking his 
wretched victim of a wife a month before her first child was born 
till she was nearly deadg-turning that poor little martyr out of his 
hopse the moment. she was bern, as he ultimately did, to die-— 
springing, in one of his rabid furies, upon his wife, and making his 
lideous horse-teeth meet in her cheek till the blood streamed down 
her, and ultimately turning her and her children out of their home 
to. make way for one of his infamous mistresses—are, no doubt, 
among these high aspirations and manly struggles ! and cannot of 
course be considered as the least infrinzement either on humanity 
or morality; as in ene of his books a whole chapter is devoted to a 
little blasphemous twaddle, on ‘the depth and purity of a father's 
love for his first-born!’ and as not having even the courage of his 
loathsome vices, he never is to be caught doing his own dirty work, 
but employs. some of his kept mistresses to write anonymous de- 
famatary letters to periodicals against his wife, and sot disant 
reviewers (?}to write abusive ones to her. Truly the force of villan 
and of humbug can no further go, and the only hypocrisy now left 
for, the Aunorable baronet to enact will be, to join the crusade 
against those brutal husbands who, in Jow life, mutilate their 
wretched legal victims, and empty their houses to fill the police- 
reports. . And now that this said crusade is gaining ground I have 
tio doubt that he will do so; for ‘it is a noticeable thing,’ as Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle would say, that this ‘ great’ man never takes the 
initiative in any new movement, social or political. But as poor 
Brummell used to wait till the streets were aired before he ventured 
out, so Sir Janus Allpuff always takes the precaution to wait till 
each succeeding novelty is patented by popularity before he lends it 
his support; but then, who so loud in the hue-and-cry as he, or so 
prompt to incorporate himself with a triumphant cause, or nominal 
charity, and to drape himself in that most graceful of all mantles, and 
cover for all sin—Success? ‘Therefore, however outrageous such a 
than’s private acts may be, a moral and discerning public, having no- 
thing, of course, to da with zhem, when once thie glittering mantla 
descends npon him, who can question the, mens sano in corpo sano 
sop, tells us that zen are furnished with two wallets—one hang- 
ing before, and. tha other behind-~and thatthey put their neighbours’ 
follies and vices into that which hangs before, and hide their own 
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in that which is more out of sight. But truly in England we have 
improved mpos this apolugue by the cordon sanitaire we have drawh 
between pubhe and private life, as if they were two different hemi- 
spheres that could not be inhabited by the same individual, and so 
bundle all the dark ugly realities into the posterior wallet, while the 
foremost one is broidered in the most glittering tinsels, and’ filled 
with shrede and patches of all the rainbow hues in vogue, like those 
medimval aumonieres worn by the foremost hero in all popular pa- 
geants, who cried ‘Nel! Néel!’ and in virtue of their gaudy 
pretentions levied contributions upon all whom they met. Qh, 
world! world! wilt thou never earn any other motto than——Caux 
er Vaniras?” ons —_ 
‘Well, certainly,” cackled Mr. Twitchgr, as he helped himself 
to fifth brandied green-gage, and at the same time felt that his 
concentrated egotism was no match for. the numerous and sledge- 
hammer facts Sir Gregory always brought to bear upon an argu- 
ment; “we must allow, I'm afraid, that everything és politics and 
public life in England; and as you are a Whig, of course I must 
aa aren to reason with you on that ground, Sir Gregory. He! 
el he!” | . 
“Whatever you do, pray dop’t calumniate me by calling me a 
Whig,” rejoined Sir Gregory, “or any other of those hollow-sound- 
ing brass names, for I am neither Whig, Tory, Peelite, Protectionist, 
nor any other of those political sign-posts that point the way they 
never go.' No, thank Gop, I stand aloof, amid a large majority of 
Honest Men, during this theocratic mUenium, in which England 
will nof take the initiative ; for what great or real, that is, universal 
amelioration, can spring from a legislature composed of little, 
paltry, personal ind:vidual interests, the whole united only forming 
one great heathen arena of 
a. TRY-TO-GET-ON-A-TIVE-NESS? 
In corruption, there is propagation too, but it is only corruption 
that it does, or can propagate; and as long as the names of Whig 
and Tory exist, and are represented by the things, ‘My OWN 1N- 
TEREST’ ‘AND YouRs,’ which constitute the sole real difference 
between this dual oligarchy which is always playing at ‘ pull 
devil, pull baker,’ with the country, depend upon it that every maa 
with a conscience will do as Cato did, when Rome was split into 
two factions between Pompey and Cesar—declare himself against 
both. It is true that in the present day, as a show of énlighten- 
ment, the favourite game appears to be playing at bowls with all, the 
orthodox prejudices of centuries, not only in the State, but also 
with its incompatible excrescence, the Church, and bowling them 
down as fast as possible one after the other. In a well-written and | 
agreeable book, which recently appeared, called ‘BLuenuaM, Of 
WHAT CAME OF Trovatine tHe Warsrs’—the express put- 
pose of it being to advocate. religious toleration, and doaling. @ 
mortal blow at the flagrant injustice of the compuleery Church- 
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ate system which extorts money from Dissenters to support « 
creed from which they have separated themselves—a Mrs. Holfia, 
one of the dramatis persone, says,—‘ Suppose, for instance, a law 
could be passed to authorize the taking away from me, by foree, 
my children, and sending them nobody knows whither ; would you 
have me submit patiently, and say it is the will of Gop? Should 
T not, on the contrary, be justified in resisting such a law in any 
way I judged best ?? Heaven bless the worthy woman in her happy 
ignorance, not to know that such an iniquitous Jaw among many 
others equally so is passed, and has been always the law of the land 
in moral England, and that any, and every profligate brute of a 
husband (in high life, for in low there is a great deal of verdal 
chivalry about women, and not allowing the strong to oppress the 
weak), yes, any and every profligate, who does not care the whiff of 
a cigar for his children’s sonls or bodies, has free and irresponsible 
power, if he is only villain enough to avail himself of it, to do what. 
ever he pleases with them. When Mr. Ward, the Mormon, waa 
remonstrated with by one of his wives upon the wholesale murders 
of the deserters from the Salt Lake to California, he coolly replied— 
‘So long as the majority were in favour of such doings, the minority 
must either keep silent or share the same fate.’ And so it is In this, 
our land of cant; no one should dare to cast a stone into the cold, 
foetid, staynant pool of our social conventionality, without being 
fully prepared to go to the stake which they have risked. But ket 
us hope that the day is fast approaching when the majority will not 
be satisfied with such deings—when good men who profit sothing 
by such barbaric laws, in order not only to prove that they are 
‘good men and true,’ but also from esprit de corps to shew that 
they are the majority, will be the first to clamour for a repeal of 
those remaining brands of the dark ages; but till then the Anglo- 
Saxons must be content to pass their time in giving Shakespear 
the lie—as he asserted that there was nothing in a name, whereas 
all England answers there is everything in a name, and nothing 
without it: as one among many proofs of which, witness the pious 
hotror of Britons, at savage or Mormon polygamy; but ad liditum 
adultery and ‘seduction never shocks them in the least; oh, dear 
no {such little trifles only forming a part ef The Adventures of @ 
Gentleman.” Pe eas, 

White Sir Gregory was still speaking, a boy, in the livery of the 
Electri@@Pdlegraph Office, rode past the window at full gallop, and 
gave a lid ring at the door. Mrs. Penrhyn, who, from where she 
was sitting, had caught sight of him, turned as’pale as death, and 
an involuntary scream eéscaped her as she fell back in her chair, 
and would have fallen to the ground, had not Mr. Lethbridge 
hastily risen and gone to her assistance on one side, and Mise 
Charity, with her eau-de-Luce, on the other. The fact was, that, 
iiving in constant tertor of some fatal tidings of Harcourt, in the 
feverigh agony of her anxiety she forgot there was any one elee in 
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the house to receive a telegraphic despatch beside herself, .. Wheh 
Gifford made his appearance with it, every eye tried to Jook over 
the salver at the direction, before he had time to close thé door 
after him. : 

“For me?” asked Sir Gregory, looking, in spite of himself, a 
little nervous. 

“No, Sir Gregory, it’s for Mr. Lethbridge. They had taken it 
to his house and were sent on here,” said he, handing it to him. 

While he still supported Mary Penrhyn with one arm, he opened 
the letter with his disengaged left hand. As he read it, all eyes 
were fixed upon him, and, at his first glance at its contents, a vivid 
flush suffused his face, which the next moment became as pale as 
the snowy ends of his own neckerchief. | 

“No bad news, I hope?” said Sir Gregory, eagerly. ; 

“Oh, dear no; I suppose it is what would be called quite, the 
contrary,” replied he, with an open and quiet expression of coun- 
tenance as he put the letter into his pocket ; “ I'll tell you all about 
it by and bye;” and then, pouring some iced water into a tumbler, 
he dipped his fingers into it, and sprinkled the face of his fainting 
burden till she revived, and, opening her eyes, met his anxiously 
bending over her; he gently pressed her hand and said, ‘‘ Your 
gon is safe, the despatch was for me.” : igs 

At this she immediately roused herself and apologized for the 
trouble she had given—became as red as she had just been the 
reverse, as if her fainting had let the whole world (including 
Mr. Twitcher) into the secret of how matters stood between her,and 
Mr. ives bs ey 

‘My dear Mrs. Pemble,” said Sir Gregory, “I think you,had 
better go in the car for the children.” ; 

**No thank you, Sir Gregory, it is so very fine, that I prefer 
walking; and I'm sure the air will do me good; so if you will 
kindly order the covered car to go at nine to Mra. Lewyn’s to bring 
them home——”’ ; ~~ 

‘“‘ Perhaps Mrs. Pemble will allow me to have the pleasure of 
escorting her, as I am always glad to have an opportunity of seeing 
Mrs. Lewyn,” said Mr, Lethbridge, more with the air.of a young 
Jesuit than of a young clergyman; while she, with equal candaur, 
bowed ceremoniously as she thanked him, and said he was very 
good, but that she feared it would be taking him away too soon 
from his wine. bs ea 

“Oh, not in the least.” : as 

So, while she went out at one door to go up stairs and equip her- 
self for the walk, he disappeared through another into the hall for 
hig hat. Luckily, Mr. ‘I'witcher made. no offers, eo got no refusals, 
for, thanks to what he called “the practical phase of his character,” 
he any day preferred green-gages to. governesses, and therefore, as 
Mr, Lethbridge closed the deor in pursuit of one of the latter, Mr. 
Twiteher helped himself to another of the former, making the sixth, 
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‘but'not Inet; which he had bonored with his notice, in this instance 
not a- fruitless one, as dinner ‘was the only time Mr. Twitcher felt 
ithat he got hie deserts, and was Very Svecessrvn. | ? 


* 
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A CHAPTER OF CONFESSIONS; IN WHICH IT AJSO APPEARS 
| HOW THE REVEREND JABEZ JOWL ELUGIDATES HIS TEXT ; 
AND HOW TAFFY LLOYD JOINS THE BAPTISTS. 


As a reader for the time being stands always in the position of an 
‘anthor’s Father-Confessor, the culprit author is in duty bound to 
have no reservations or concealments from him; for which reason 
‘we are now bound to confess that, upon emerging from the lodge 
‘ gates-of Baron’s Court, and finding themselves in the high road, 
Mary Penrhyn and Horace peed instead of continuing their 
"way straight along it, which was by far the nearest route to 
“Pen-y-coed, they turned up a set of little bye round-about, un- 
frequented lanes, even those m which they had met on the night 
of the lecture in the school house, just eleven months before; and 
this they seemed to do by tacit consent, and without uttering a 
‘word ; ‘but on entering these lanes, or rather on reaching the one 
‘where he had on that occasion sprang out of the hedge, Mr. Leth- 
bridge stopped, and pressing the little hand that was leaning on 
oe er closely to his heart, he looked into her face, and 
said— ‘ 
“Do you remember, Mary ?” . | 
‘“Ah!: what a lovely night that wae,” said she; “your words 
had filled’ me full of eternal hope, and it was not till I came out 
into the clear cold air, that all my earthly fears for Harcourt began 
~ to return thick and fast upon me; and then I looked upwards, and 
«' fs thy eyes wandered amid the myriads of bright worlds above, my 
«spirit began to ride at anchor amongst them, as I reflected ‘thag.. 
'“even‘if it were Gop’s will to sever my last earthly tie, still— 
oe ye 4 ——‘Tothe watchfuleyeandear, 
All earth with sights and sounds is rife, 


® 


ty, That apeak the “ Master's” coming near, at 
, . And all the brevity of life. it 
! The opening grave, the passing bell, ie 


Of our own speedy funeral tell ; | fa 
And every ache and pain, lec, A itt 
That strike from life’s calendar anotch, | 


Are omens of our sure decay ; Pr 
es ey Heralds of mercy sent to say— one | 
OM oes. {Nerdet thenasay in vain) J ds . 
wel hyve we taal eae Sa een Watron ? lee ; ” 7m 
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* And amid all those wanderings in heaven and earth, not one 
thought of me at that time, Mary ?”’ ee: | 
* Yes,” said she, colouring to her very temples, “I wished, among 
this tangled web of present cares and fears, and on into the glorious 
halo of future certainty, that you had been my son, for I thought 
how proud——”’ se . 3 
She hesitated a moment. And he said, reproachfully— 
* Only proud, not fond of me, Mary ?” i 
“That you know,” she rejoined, blushing even more deeply 
than before—‘‘is a pride inseparable from the deepest, perhaps, 
the only really eternal love.” | : 
He caught her to his heart; and, with one long, deep kiss, said—~ 
‘Mary! my Mary! tell me more—tell me a// you thought on 
that night.” | 
“IT then thought that if you were my son—though you would 
not, like my poor Harcourt, be exposed to death in ten thousand 
bleeding mutilated forms—that still those pale looks and that 
hollow cough of yours would have made me very wretched; and 
then—and then—I thought that you loved May, and that this love 
which you feared to encourage, it was, which was driving heaith 
from your cheek and mining your existence; and I would have 
given the world to have told you, could I have done so without 
compromising her, that nothing Sir Gregory would have liked 
better, than that she should have been your wife; for this he once 
owned to me.” , ' 
“You were right, Mary, as tothe love that I feared to encourage 
sapping my existence, but wrong as to its object; for, from the 
first moment I saw you, it was you I loved. Your glorious beauty, 
ini the first instance, stormed my heart as it were by admiration ; 
but hs still more glorious nature as I came to know you—so 
gentle in its strength, and so genial in its gentleness—so single in 
ite simplicity, yet so shrewd in its sequences—-its abnegation of 
self, and its devotion to others—led not only my every feeling, but 
my judgment, captive; and all in rendering you the unfeigned 
homage which even the severest scrutiny, and the nicest criticiem 
could not withhold from you, E felt that the hard, unepiritual, 
disenchanting struggles of poverty were not exactly the offerings 
to bring to snchashrine. Dryden has happily designated your 
sex ‘the fine porcelain of human nature;’ and what business, 7 
asked jah ek even were I sure of not having my presjmption 
unished with the scornful rejection it deserves—what bisiness 
ave I to transfer one of the very rarest specimens of this fine 
porcelain to the incongruoug entourage of the delf and willow 
patterns of a village curate's ménage ; and so, discretion being most 
assuredly the wisest part of valour, where one's heart and soul are 
in danger, even more than where only one’stimbe are, I kept away 
from Baron’s Court. But when the Confessions of the Village 
Curate brought in a sufficient earnest of the future to allow of my 
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trusting to it, I could no longer resist playing that bold game 

which Fortune is proverbially said to favour; and ascertaining if, 

without a single worldly advantage to offer you, you could love me 

sufficiently to merge your fate in mine—You know the rest. But 

~~but—still your only having wished that I was your son, shows 

that you did not love me, Mary, as I would be loved, at least by 
ou.” 

“ On the contrary,” murmured she, looking timidly, yet earnestly 
into his face, with an expression of love, so deep, so confiding, so 
sincere, that no mere words could ever have told half the eventful 
history it contained, “I think it shews that even when I thought 
you loved May, and never could have dreamt that you bestowed a 
second thought, much less one of affection, upon an old woman 
like me, there was an unsuspected latent folly stirring in my heart 
which set it upon seeking legitimate excuses to love you; and, not 
being able to find the justification it sought, it even invented an 
imaginary relationship,~-which—which—would have converted a 
folly into a duty.” Ca 

“Mary!” cried he, passionately pressing her to his heart, “I 
am a eae hae apostate, for I told you I loved you from the first 
moment I saw you. It was falee, I never loved you till now; but 
now it is with an eternity of devotion that never could have been 
created ; it must always have existed, and, having done so, can 
have no end.” ‘“ But,” added he, releasing her from his embrace 
and again replacing her arm within his, as they walked on, “ se 
being satisfied, and having gained what is, to me, the whole world, 
I have now time to think of others; so tell me, how came Sir 
Gregory to tell you that he would have no objection to May Eger- 
ton’s marrying me; or rather, how came he and you to speak on 
such a subject at all?” . 

“Well,” said she with a slight hesitation, and amid many re- 
newed blushes, ‘‘ I suppose I must have very soon begun adoptin 
you as my son, and so [ acted precisely as I should have done ha 
my poor Harcourt, with his noble, loveable nature, handsome per- 
son, and empty purse, been thrown into close and constant com- 
munication with such a beautiful and attractive girlas May. I 
told him that I thought such a state of things was not only highly 
imprudent, but cruel in the extreme to both of you—whereupon 
he said, that he thought you looked upon May as a mere child, 
and had no idea of her in any other light. I then suggested that 
she might love you, and, therefore, the same objections existed 
against his giving her so dangerous a preceptor. He said he 
would not, indeed, for worlds have her happiness riaked or 
wrecked if you did not care for her; but that if you did, nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than such a marriage, as, even in 
a worldly point of view, it would be by no means so imprudent a. 
owe as I seemed to think, as you had some distant relation—I for- 
get the name-—-Lord Somebody, to whose title and fortune you 
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were heir-presumptive ; and though, like most rich relations, he: 
with imperturbable philosvphy, left you to starve now, as fariaa-he: 
was concerned, yet that he could not, in the natural courge: of 
things, prevent your succeeding to his title and estates, but.as: he: 
was barely sixty, you might serve a long apprenticeship to priva+: 
tion first. And this reminds me, Horace, that although whew you 
80 generously offered to make poor me--a destitute governess-. 
the sharer of your fortunes, you never even alluded to this con- 
tingency, which, as another proof of the independence and dis-- 
interestedness of your nature, gave me the superfluous aid of gn‘: 
additional excuse for my folly; yet, do you know, this probability . 
in itself, instead of being an inducement and an advantege-to me, 
is rather a drawhack—not indeed so much the idea of your, at any 
time, being the possessor of a wealth, which no one would make a * 
better use of—for not only am I well aware that no great: good” 
either to ourselves or to our fellow-creatures can be achieved. 
without money—but having had a pretty good experience of the 
nipping, withering influences of all the weary, work-a-day, up+hill, 
toiling cares of poverty—that real Valley of the Shadow of Death, + 
wherein Heaven’s two spies, Hope and Faith, find it so difficult to: 
reveal their Eschol pledges of the land of promise, 1 shudder at. 
the bare idea, and recoil still more from the reality of secing any~.. 
thing I love exposed to them ; but for many reasons—all perhaps: 
one more selfish than another—I would far rather your way: of dife 
remained in its present quiet sphere—first, because from my ex- 
perience of it I have the most insurmountable distaste, and the 
most sovereign contempt for the rampant vice, the radical hellow- 
ness, the eternal swamping of all principle in the spring-~tides of 
expediency which constitute the chief schedules in that great > 
charter of exemption from all human responsibilities and all divine . 
laws, which our haute yolée have granted to themselves, and which, : 
having been framed in corruption, is varnished over with a litte | 
verbal orthodoxy, and next———~” es ok 4 
“« What next?” asked he, finding that she paused——- | ws 
“Why, nothing but a touch of female vanity, not worth perhaps - 
giving you the triumph of knowing,” laughed she, 3) ous 
‘* Nay now, I insist upon knowing it—as it will, as you truly.say, °: 
be such a triumph to my masculine superiority (ahem!) to find a | 
single flaw, however slight, in your terribly humiliating perfeetion,” : 
“No, Sir, since you take to irony and to amusing yourself at my: - 
expense, you shall, not know it, but instead, I will tell you some-- 
thing that will effectually lower your vanity; which, like the in- 
tellectual superiority of your sex, without exception, I acknowledge. - 
to be so much greater than ours. Know, then, that haying-told: 
you what were my fears about dear May, I think.it aleo right ta: «: 
tell you that, no longer being able to bear a doubt.whieh, d:now: 
find Was more completely torturing to me. than I then.eveapus-): 
pected, the other day I ecrewed my courage, to the stigking-poimt: :... 
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wid: asked ber the coarse and point-blank question, whether she 
erred for you ; and she ae with the first joyous laugh I have 

beard from her for many a long month, ‘ What an idea!’ and fol- 
lowed it up with an emphatic ‘No!’ which was an immense relief 
to “wte.? 9? 

; “ Whatian idea, indeed !” echoed he; ‘a most absurd one! for 
Mey'is such a perfect child.” 

“Oh! if that were the only impossibility, ‘out of thine own mouth 
will d condemn thee,’ for 1 don’t see anything more absurd, while 
it:'ig certainly less preposterous, in a man’s being in love with a 
girl young enough to be his daughter, than in his being guilty of 
that folly with a woman old enough to be his mother.” 

* a of thine own mouth will I also condemn thee,—for 
May is sixteen, and I am eight-and-twenty, therefore, I could not 
well have hed the honor of being her father at the pre-mature age 

\oftwelve; and as Sir Gregory told me you really were nine-and- 
thivty, though no one, to look at you, would give you credit for 
that age within twelve years, yet as even in reality you could not 
well hive bad the satisfaction of being my mother at eleven years 
old, i nvust‘beg, that in future, as my wife, you will not indulge in 
such teemehdous exaggerations, amounting to positive, I won't 
say what And so, having drawn up your condemnation—for 
you know rien n'est brutal comme les chiffres rien n'est entété 
comme les faits !—in order to make this condemnation both valid 
and irrevocable, I must seal it,” added he, kissing her. ‘“ And 
now, what way the ‘and nezt, that you stopped at, for I must and 
will know ; and therefore shall stay here all night till you tell me.” 

“That will be only hastening the event,” smiled she, ‘‘ through 
grief at such terrible obstinacy—for the ‘ and next’ that I was then 
thinking of was, that the crows’-feet which must come very soon, 
if indeed they are not already come, would be much better hidden 

‘under the sheltering coif of a curate’s wife than under the blaze of 
a coronet.”” 

“You never were more mistaken; for even supposing the 
evidence of the transit of a whole rookery—far more numerous 
than the legions composing the flight of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, were to leave their foot-prints at the corner of either eye, 

et, gilded by the refracted rays of a few glittering strawberry- 

. leaves, the whole world would think, or at least swear, that the 

Said crow’s-feet were far more beautiful than the most bewildering 

\dimples that could possibly lurk beneath the cap of a curate’s wife. 

_. And, in the next place, the crows, having a three or four hundred 
years’ lease of their lives, out of gratitude to Time for the grant, 

: always walk in dis steps; and as he seems to have turned purposely 
out of hig-way to avoid: you, pray do not be so mean as to insist 
upon‘twnaing efter him and seizing him nolens volens; though as - 
there iano chance of your being able to do this, the court rules, 
that the crow's:feet are inadmissible as evidence,” _ 
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‘As he said thie, they came out into another high-road, a paral#l 
one to that which they had quitted, and which led both dewr'to 
Mr. Jow)’s church and to Mrs. Lewyn’s house; and they bad 
scarcely turned into this road before they saw that reverend gentle- 
man himself, a little in advance of them, but in such a tottering 
state that, although he wag not in the act of solemnizing a marriage, 
he was “ assisted” by Taffy Lioyd on the one side, and Gabriel 
Griffeths on the other; who both had great difficulty in forcibly 
preserving Mr. Jowl’s equilibrium for him. | 

““Good heavens! Mr. Jowl appears to be in a fit,” said’ Mr, 
Lethbridge; ‘‘ stay here, Mary, one minute, and I'll go and help 
them to get him into the vicarage, which is not above a hundred 
yards farther on.” : 

“No, no, dear; pray, don’t go,” said she, retaining his arm 
with both her hands, so as to prevent his proceeding; “‘don’t you 
see what sort of a fit it is?” 

‘for shame, Mary.” 7 

Bat Mr. Jowl, breaking from the friendly restraint of one of his 
supporters, at this moment struck out his arm, and, apparently 
mistaking poor ‘l'affy’s back for a pulpit, began thumping on it 
with a degree of vengeance, which oxly pulpit cushions can or do 
endure without reproach or retaliation; and, while indulging in 
these gymnastics, he hiccuped out— 

“* Be yet not drunk with woine, but filled with the sperét ;” and 
then with an ineffectual effort at a sonorous ahem—such as he was 
wont to arouses his congregation with, which, however, broke off 
into the splinters of another hiccup—he roared out-—— 

“And what says Masses ?”’ 

“Well, Sir,” replied Gabriel Griffeths, to whom this query 
seemed to be more especially addressed, “I’m sure I don't know 
what he would say, if so be as he was to catch sight of you in this 
state.” | 

“Oh! ye of lettle faith; I tell ye such doings are an ad-bum- 
mination to the Lorb—military music on the Sabbath, centurian 
‘sensuolity, woine, and wickedness, instead of being filled with the 
sperit, as Afosses and the Prophets were, and as I am now. Do 

ou moind me, Gabriel Griffeth, thou scroibe, and thou Taffy 
aie pharisee that thou art, do ye heed how the sperit abounds 
in me *? ! 

“Indeed, Sir, I’m thinking it’s abounding rather too much in 
you to-night; and the sooner you get home the better, lest any of 
the Philistines, as you callthem, should-——”" n¥ 

But here a servant appeared from the Vicarage, and, lending the 
aid of his powerful arm, at once released and relieved the writing- 
master from his arduous task. And upon being towed to his own 
gate, ani told where he was, Mr. Jowl converted himself into a 
fabulous ‘monster by incorporating Noah and the ark intochis own 
person, and announcing that he~that is, they-had arrived. at 
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Mount Ararat; and asking Gabriel if he knew what Noah did 
when-he got out of the ark? i 
‘Oh, yea, Sir; but you ara now only going into it; so it’s a 
pity pp should have done it at the wrong time.” : 
“How disgraceful!” sighed Mr. Lethbridge. “Let us wait 
here till he has: got into the house; for I would not give him the 
humiliation of knowing that I had seen him in such a state.” 

A fewm inutes after, Taffy Lloyd passed them on his way home, 
and, taking it for granted they had witnessed the scene, as indeed 
ney had, he said, with a laugh to Mr. Lethbridge, as he touched 

is hat ! ! 

“Well I can’t say I be sorry, Sir, as you've seen the way as 
Parson Jow) is filled with the sperit. Thia being Wednesday, that 
was the ‘dentical tex' as he give us this aternoon, of ‘Be ye not. 
drunk with wine, but filled with the sperit ;’ and so, to carry it out 
like, he goes and calls on the gent down yonder what praches to 
the West-lions (Wesleyans);—noa, I don’t mean that neither, I 
makes @ mistake—I should say on that ere Baptist pracher, Muater 
Doubleface Dipdolt, who had a lot of what he calls ‘his lambs’ 
with him, but i calls ’em his water-wagtails. There were a matter 
of four or five on ’em with Judas Iscariot Jones, the red-haired 
flannel-factor, and his sister Jezebel Price; they as that Sir Janus 
Allpuff got, that ’ere Barnes, the literairy gent and the street- 
walker as was with him, to ’kave so infamous to his wife; for 
Judas Iscariot Jones you see, Sir, don't bely his name, and would 
sell his Gop, let alone a lodger, for money; and as for that 
flaunting hussy, Jezebel Price, his sister, its umpossible to. tell 
whether there’s most fibs or finery goes to the putting on her 
together. . Well, Sir, when they was all assembled at Muster 
Dipdolt’s, and had howled a hymn, in comes the punch-bowl, with 
wine and all, and cold mate. I was a training up the vine the 
way it should go, round the parlour window, and so I seen it and 
heerd it all, Muster Dipdolt, he axes Parson Jowl to jine them in 
a loving cup; but Muster Jow], he puts up his hands and says, 
‘No wine, Mr. Dipdolt; I've just been praching against the indul- 
gence in that treacherous liquor; you know the tez’, “ Be ye not 

‘unk with wine.” ‘ But on the other hand, Muster Jowl,’ says 
wa erie “ye know we.are commanded to be filled with the sperit ;’ 
and with that he ladies out a tumbler of punch, and hands it to 
‘Parson Jowl; who makes no further objections, only saying 
summut about Mosses, as he calls him, striking the rock, and the 
living waters gushing forth, and with that he strikes the ¢ay-spaon 
agin the side of the tumbler, and swallers the punch as if it had 
besn only pure water, sure enough. Hel he! he!” — 

Taffy, it was very wrong of you to stand looking and listening 
to'whatwas going on it Mr. Dipdolt’s parlor ; and that was by no 
meang ‘training your own vine in the way it should go; and after 
‘all, Mb, Jowl no doubt only took the punch ont of civility to Mr, 
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Dipdolt, whose guest be.was at the time; and it’s haviag web‘ an 
effect on him is much to his credit, and it shows how little he i¢ in 
the habit. of taking anything of the kind.” Sus 
“That's very good of you, Mr. Lethbridge, Sir, to give'it' that 
turn, for I’m sure you are the Jast man in the world ae Parson 
Jow! desarves should give him.a helping hand, drunk, oreabers bat 
it warnt that one glass of punch that upset him, Sir; though Idate 
say it war strong enough to knock a better man down. “No, 10 ; 
he took that ua to taste how he liked it, and then another beghkase 
he liked how he tasted it; and then follered euit with the second 
‘un, Sir, and no mistake, and——”’ | Ds sdebdieck at 
‘Come, come, Taffy; if you would take a little of the spirit: of 
charity, you would not be so extreme to mark what others do 
amiss; and to show you that others can talk as well: as- you,'I 
heard a report the other day about yourself, which grieved me very 
much,” . . ee 
“ About me, Sir? the Lord be good to us, as I hope tobe 
saved, I have not touched a glass of sperits the last ten yeate come | 
. Martinmas,” hs aoe 
a ae report I allude to was not about spirits, but about ‘water, 
affy.’ eas, 
“No, hor sperits and water neither! I'll be upon oath, Mr. 
Lethbridge, Sir,” protested Taffy, indignantly. a 
“ You mistake my meaning. I alluded toa report of your having 
yourself joined the Baptists.” ie SG 
“‘ Lord love ye, Sir; what will they say next?” ea Taffy, 
with a comical smile, as he leisurely ecratched his head, and pushed 
his white-felt wide-awake more over his eyes; ‘I'll tell you how 
that war, Sir: first of all, afore you ‘stablished the Baron’s Court 
Sunday Evenings’ Cricket Club, there wasn’t never no: sort‘ ‘of 
leasure like for the poor, on the only day as we've got ‘a spare 
our; so I confess as I used, Sir, occasionally look ‘in to the 
different Methody chapels, which I assure you is as good asa 
play! And besides, I argeed in this way:-—-says I, Taily Lioyd, 
_ you'll have to go rayther further nor your legs could carty you afore 
you could hear worse praching nor Mr. Jow)’a; and you may, even 
at one of them ‘ere Methody spiritual marine-stores, chance to- piek 
Bp a few rags of better stuff, and a bottle that ig not a vial of wrath ; 
and moreover, Mr. Lethbridge, Sir, (put me right if I am wrong,) 
I take it that a mouthful of prayers, like a mouthful of wittuls, never 
does.a poor man any harm, let him pick it up where he will, for 
reg'lar prayers, likereg'lar meals, is often out of his power. Weil, 
Sir, about a month agone, I hears of the ery Baptist-dipping, as 
_ was to come off on the Dee; so I thought it would bea nice de- 
narehun like for ine and my old ooman to go to it. Méster'Jenkins, 
“Sir Gregory's steward, he lends us a nice fat mule-ont of the pad- 
‘. dock, and a pillion, and Tamer and I sets out a8 gran’ 'as’ any 
Duke and Duchess, with as much bread and cheese as a: King‘or 
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@: Quane could eat, and. we aways to the dippings. But Lor’! when 
we giés there you never see such a sight in all your born days. 
There war a lot of men and women—old and young—fat and lean 
tall: in dong: white night gowns, as if they was raelly and truly 
ageing to slepe in the bead of the river; and there was Muster 
‘Dipdalt, assisted, as they calle it, by Brother Sousem, and Brother 
;Wamper, and Brother Splasher, and a lat more on ’em; and. they 
-takes thess.great hulking fellers, and ré-bustshug females in the 
eng hight-gowns, and they makes no more ade of sousing on ‘em 
:dewn: ever: head and ears into the river than a ooman would of 
bathing a badby. But the best of this raree-show was, Sir, to see 
twith what-a wengeasce-like the ‘ Brothers’ took the old women— 
“eck and erop-~and seemed to ram em down into the water, aa if 
ithey'd.leaye.’em there for good and all; while any of the ‘ sisters’ 
ag was young and pretty, they’d take ’em as gingerly as if they'd 
‘been snow figures, as if they feared a touch would break them to 
apieces, and they never disappeared, but you saw the white night 
gowns aefloating ‘like water lilies a-top of the stream, and the 
‘brothers’ laid ’em down ae gently on the grass arter as if they 
had been salmon trout sist caught. And that’s the way as I jined 
the Baptists, Sir; and I aint likely to jine them in no other way, 
for, a8 -I says to. my old coman when I'd got her up: behind me 
again, and we was on our way home, ‘lamar Lloyd,’ says I, ‘ I’ve 
seen many alitter of poor blind puppies and kittens drownded in the 
river, but it’s the fust time as ever I see such a lot of asses, with 
their eyes open, throw'd into it.’ , 2 
. “* Trae for you, Taffy Lioyd,’ says she; ‘and whatever do they 
@o with their haadcka? And did you see poor old Solomon 
. Pan, how bis teeth chattered, and how every limb shivered when 
rereiai Dipdolt lumped him down upon the grass arter he war 
o ippe i 
_, “* Aye, aye, Tamar Lloyd,’ says 1; ‘poor old Solomon, he war a 
«dripping pan to the bretheren, and no mistake.’ And my missus, she 
langhed; Sir, till I thought she might as well have been drownded 
aa, choked; and she said she never should call Solomon Pan any- 
nthing but. Muster Dipdolt’s dripping-pan as long as she lived. 
xAnd. so you. see, Sir, the foundation for a report is ginrally some 
; decidedly contrairy thing to the truth on it, as it was all along 
, Of eur going a pleasuring on Sancho, Sir Gregory’s fat mule, 
+88 give rise to this here ‘count of my having sined the Baptists.” 
vo “Well, I'm very glad it was only a report, Taffy,” said. Mr. 
/ Lethbridge ; who could not help laughing at his graphic account 
wof-the Baptist-immersions; “but now promise me, like a good 
fellow, that you will not go telling people, as you have just told 
me, about Mr. Jawl's taking the punch at Mr, Dipdolt’s, and the 
funheppy effect it had upon him; for recollect, it is not only on 
-MrJ owl, but on all his parishioners, that this accident refiects 
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“T'd be sorry to refuse to promise you anything as you could ax 
me, Sir," said Taffy, pulling his right ear se vigorously that his 
design seemed te be, not only to make it as red asa cherry, but 
also to elongate it down to hig shoulder; “but I can’t promise you 
that neither, for I thinks when folks is so fond of setting about 
lies of others, it’s only a just theng that summut ef the treth 
should sometimes get about of them; and if that truth ig bad 
enough to do for ‘em, sarve ’em right, and if so -be as J was judge 
and jury, I wouldn't never give no other vardict.” =. 

“ Aye, but Taffy, you are not either judge or jury; and your 
Bible has another teaching; it would be different if Mr, Jowl's 
misdeeds consisted in injuring, oppressing, or calumniating you 
personally; then, in self justification, you might be obliged’ to 
make known his misdeeds, for too much forbearance with regard 
to violent sins of aggression, is very like that ‘consenting to a 
thief,” against which we are emphatically warned, by being told 
that he who does so is worse than the thief. But there is a wide 
difference between this and blazoning all our neighbours’ defects 
and short-comings; which remembrance of our own, ought to 
always prevent our doing; for if we have not their particular sin, 
depend upon it, we have some other of equal weight, which in the 
eye of Gop may be worae; and even plenty of small change for 
their besetting sin, which we are so prone to condemn.” 

“Well, sartin sure, Sir,—but it’s more convarting like, to be 
chastised by you, than to hear a whole bushel of sarmonts stuffed 
chuck full of Mosses and hell-fire, prached by Mr. Jowl; but I 
don’t think, Sir, as he have any what yuu call besetting sin; for 
on the contrairy, he is beset with sins, and the mountain on top of 
‘em is hypocrisy. However, as he is so fond of damnatian, it’s to 
be hoped, with the blessing of Gop, as all hypocrites will be d—d, 
and as they travels by the Belzibub line, and no mistake, that they 
will be sent in a fust class curse, back to their father, the deyil, 
and that’s all the harm as J wishes ’em, Sir.” | 

Mr. Lethbridge could not help laughing both at Taffy's theo- 
logy and hie polhews sass but, shaking his head at him, he said, as 
he walked on, “Oh, ‘Taffy!, Taffy! you and I must have some 
private conversation on these matters; so come over to me on Sa- 
turday morning between ten and eleven.” Sle och 

“Thank you, Sir; I’m. much beholden to you, I won't fall. 
Your servant Ma’am ; your servant, Sir.” “ — 

And Taffy went his way, as they continued theirs. __ a 

** Upon my word,” laughed Mary Penrhyn, “I'm very touch of 
Taffy Lioyd’s opinion, that it is a very good thing that the 
Hundred of Baron’s Court should see as well as hear a few truths 
about the Rev. Jabez Jowl.” | got ee eae 
"I cannot allow such uncharitable words to pase your lps,” 
atid he, kissing them away. And a few minutes more brought 
them to-Mrs. Lewyn’s gate. . 2 fe ee 
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os CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SHOWING THAT GOOD SINGING MAY BE HEARD EVEN IN A 

“WILLAGE: MRS. LEWYN’S ALBUM: A COLLECTION OF 

' PRECIOUS DAUBS, WHICH PROVE THAT IF ALL 18 NOT GOLD 
THAT GLITTERS, NEITHER DOES GOLD ALWAYS GLITTER, 


Pun-y-coED was a small, two-storied, gable-end cottage, em- 
bowered in ivy; with latticed windows, with lozenge-shaped 
paties. Immediately under the library and dining-room windows 
was a parterre of choice flowérs, with a vast variety of standard 
rose-trees, and an old-fashioned sun-dial in the midst of them; 
then, from the lodge-gate, ranning parallel with one side of the 
house, was a wide well-gravelled carriage road, leading through to 
another road and another fodge, each entrance being shaded by 
some patriarchal elms and horse-chestnuts ; and on one side of this 
drive, partitioned off with iron palings, was a large meadow in 
which cows and sheep were grazing ; while on the other side, at the 
back of the house, before coming to the large well-stocked fruit- 
garden, which was enclosed with high walls, and was about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the house, there was a rookery ; and though the 
sun was now rapidly disappearing the crows were stil] clamorously 
telling the woods and fields, and to the deepening twilight, their 
Methuselah legends. _ 

, Charley, who was sitting in the window, seeing Mrs. Penrhyn 
and Mr. dechbrdie coming up the avenue, ran out to meet them 
with Fluff in his arms, the snowy uniformity of the latter’s head 
being intersected with postage stams which were continued down 

is back. 

“ Why, Charley,” laughed Mr. Lethbridge, “ what have you been 
making Fluff, not a Post-Captain but a Post-Catskin for?” 

| “Oh, he’s been so naughty; he very nearly killed one of Mrs. 
Lewyn's canaries; and so, to punish him, I’m going to put him in 
the post as we go home, and send him to Miss Prosser, for-he is 
only fit to live with old tabbies,” said Charley in a loud and angry 
voice, talking at Finff. And then added, “ stoop down, Mr, Leth- 
bridge, 1 want to whisper you. I don’t really mean to eeifa Flat 
away toold Prosser’s, but I’ve put the postage stamps all over him 
to frighten him, and make him think I do; so mind you make him 
think &o too.” 2d | 
“Oh, Fruff, Fluff! I’m ashamed of you,” cried he, immediately 
entéring into Charley’s plot, to the great delight of the latter; “ to 
think that a cat of your hitherto immaculate coat and condutt, 
should ever have been beguiled into thinking that a bird in the 
paw was Worth two in the cage, and éo have converted yourstlf 

om the firet of felines into a Post Meridian Grimalkia, Fie! fe! 
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a fos spies ey oi ae 
On every house-top, and in every gutter you will henceforward, be 
shunned as a ticket-of-leave cat.” nea dite 
“ May-hew,” said Fluff in reply to thie exordium, aa Charley, 
laughing and in great glee, bounded on before them inta the house, 
with his pre-paid favourite in his arms—further sinadig him, by 
pointing out to him, as a model of unerring propriety, 18 canine 
colleague, the sleek and silvery Swiftpaws, who was stretched out 
on the rug before the fire—the very incarnation of courtesy an 
comfort—abandoning ears, feet, and tail to every insidious inva. 
sion, without either resistance or retaliation. _ er nen 
‘May was sitting on the sofa beside Mrs. Lewyn, and Linda 
was looking over ‘an album of drawings and water-coleurs with 
rather a supercilious expression of face. ne, REN Ste toes 
Their mutual greetings over, Mr. Lethbridge took.up a book 
that was lying open on the table, saying— Me cl Shed 
*‘ What have you got here, Mrs. Lewyn? is it good? for J really 
long for a good novel, which is neithér a tissue of unnatural vul- 
garities nor hare-faced plagiaries through which are conveyed pom. 
pous and cold-blooded immoralities.” : 
|“ What is it?” rejoined she. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. ot we 
Oh! excellent! the best novel I have read a long time—clever, 
exceedingly interesting, equally natural; for, like Thackeray's 
novels, it describes society as it is, and people as they are, and 
is hot an appliquée of the refuse of a Marine-store shop at St. Giles's, 
(or Bleedingheart-court, wherever that js) on improbable incidents 
and impossible events. In, Lady Lee’s Widowhood there is. not 
a dull page, and the anthor js much happier in drawing female cha- 
racters than men generally are, with the exception of Lady Lee her. 
self, who, though we are teld she is exceedingly clever, giyes no. 
single evidence of it; for from first to last she is as complete.a 
nullity as most men conceive that a model woman should, be;. 
Another great charm of this book is, that there are none of ‘the. 
chartered vulgarisms of modern ¢i-literature in it—or at, least, only 
onk—which is a rather frequent use of that very vulgar Carlylean, 
expression of ‘the like ;’ but despite this one small speck in the, 
sun, the book is charming to the very end, and the dénouement. 
naturally brought about; and I maintain that the incident at the. 
christéning, where we are told that the tear that dropped from. 
poor Josiah’s eye on the cheek of Hester's child, was the first drap 
of holy water that touched it, has more real pathos in it than all the 
wire.drawn sentimentalities of that last century vau rien, Lawrence. 
Sterne, and indisputably ten thousand times more than all’ the 
potnpously draped sensualties of his resurrectionist in the present. 
day. In short, what I like in this book is, that without any of the 
foot-light tinsel and theatrical Sribpery. of fine sentiments, the. 
#«nuthor seems to have a healthy and clearly defined idea of the length 


1 


Aisha depth of the gulf which exists between right and wromg”. 
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‘(From your account I shall certainly read it,” said Mr. 
Lethtridge ; “for any thing either healthy or genuine, even ina 
book, is a relief to one in this age of solemn, and all other shame.” 
aaa bs ‘you not think,” said Mrs. Lewyn, ‘‘that this universal 
stigin+~which is the registered wrap-rascal of all private and public 
afairs—atises from words in the present day—even when they are 
evident Jies, and palpable perjuries—being considered everything, 
aid actions nothing ?” 

Of course I do; and it is precisely on this account, that if the 
ridst damning facts are proved against a peer, or a gentleman (?) 
in a court of justice, he has only to perjure himself by a summary 
denial of the whole, to be quite as well received in our moral 
society, if not better, and at our ‘moral Court,’ ag if no such 
awkward little pieces of secret history had ever transpired. It is 

‘this reason too, that in our much vaunted courts of justice, a 
murderer's counse), though in full possession of the prisoner's 
confession of ‘his guilt, impiously and blasphemously calls Gop 
to witness that he believes the prisoner at the bar innocent; or 
asseverates that in his conscience he does so; and that upon the 
words which go to constructing these sacrilegious perjuries, a 
sapient jury, nine times out of ten, acquit some complex villain, 
who has been proved such by the strongest facts, because the 
vapour-breath of a bold perjured assertion is deemed sufficient in 
the inverse and much-warped Brummagem charity (?) of the 
present day, to outweigh them. And it is for this reason also, 
with the addition of a little peerage-worship, which is the great 
distinguishing national type of the Anglo-Saxonas, the flat nose of 
the Calmuc, that the late Duke of Wellington, though he ‘had. 

asked his life in breaking the seventh commandment, till age 
reminded him that Death’s dark legion had still to be led—that 
the Styx had still to be crossed—and that victory might not be 
quite ‘go sure on the other side, as it was at the Douro and Gua.- 

wiquiver, that he regularly attended heavenly parade at eight 
every morning in the Chapel Royal, which caused many of our 
at » whose consciences were apparently made of the same 
elastic material as that of counsel’s for defendants in ‘criminal. 
prosecutions, to proclaim his Grace, in the funeral sermone they 
piseched on his demise, ‘a man after Gop’s own heart.’ Now 
this certainly must have arisen from a confusion, or rather, a 
transposition of cause and effect in the Sternhold-and-Hopkin's- 
édition’ of the History of King David. But again, behold the 
ctanipotence of words ! For our being in our every act and 
thought the most tuft-hunting, mammon-worshipping and servile 
people under the sun, to ail the powers that be, or even to the 
faintest shadows of those powers, does not prevent our vaunting 
our independence, nationally and individually, on all occasions; 
til, bevauge we are bearish in manner and morose in spirit, where... . 
the-ténifive eldcteary of self-interest dees not intervene, we have} 
ended by assuming’ as an incontrovertible fact, that we are an ~~ 
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independent people; whereas, in reality we are presa-ridden, peer- 
ridden, court-ridden, cant-ridden, and above all, purse-ridden ; all 
which hippomacy effectually tramples down our moral courage, 
that ‘ great first cause,’ and best bulwark of all real independence. 
M. Barthélemy Hauréau in his Franpois Premier et sa Coyr, says— 

** Le noble Anglais est égoiste et sombre; Vivresse méme: fet 
gouvent il s’enivre (?) ne Je rend ni plus généreux, ni plus gai. |, Si 
@ailleurs, il ne parle pas de ses antiques priviléges, avec Iq jactance 
de.}’Espagnol, il n’y tient pas moine; sen esprit morose a le gout 
de l'indépendence.' Now this is perfectly true, with the exception 
of the inebriety, which wae Literally and almost universally the caxe, 
up to the days of Pitt and Fox, and, if less general now, is by no 
means totally exploded. Au reste, Monsieur Hauréau is right ; 
nous avons ‘ le goit de Vindépendence,’ and we mistake the taste 
for this virtue, for ite possession.” 

“T quite agree with you and with him,” said Mrs. Lewyn; 
“but, indeed, independence is not the only virtue which talking 
about makes us fancy we possess.” 

“Yea, verily. We area nation of imitators without individu- 
ality ; and Martial’s— 

‘Nemo suos (hase est aulw natura potentis) 
Sed domini mores Ceesarianus habet,’ 


seems to have been written with a prophetic view to England. 
But what treasures are you keeping there all to yourself, Miss 
Linda?” added Mr. Lethbridge, walking to the back of her chair, 
and looking over her shoulder into the album. 

“I don’t think you'll call them such when you look at them,” 
said Linda, who drew remarkably well herself; “indeed, I wonder 
Mre. Lewyn should have honored the most of them with a place 
in this magnificently bound book.” | 

“Linda!” said Mra. Penrhyn, frowning at her, “if you will 
always form hasty opinions, you should either refrain from ex- 
pressing them, or do so legs rudely.” | 

Linda coloured, and looked as much as to say:—‘ Well, but 
surely dfawings must be judged by their appearances,” but she 
said nothing ; and Mrs. Lewyn, either not hearing, or affecting not 
to hear, turned to her sister, and laying her hand on hers, said-~ 

“ May, dearest May, I have a great favour to ask you, if it will 
not fatigue you too much?” — 

“ Nothing that I can do for you, dear Mra. Lewyn, or thas will 
afford you any pleasure will fatigue me; ao pray let me knew 
what it is, and make me happy by thinking that there is anything 
that I can do for you,” replied May, a, ae 
_ “Well, it is to sing me something; for it ia so long sizice I 

Rave heard that sweet—sweet vaice of yours, May.” | _ 

cg, “Oh! ie that all?” aid May, smiling, as she instantly rose 
vi mn ine sofa; “I was.in hopes it wae something s littl more 

i Cui, : _ a ae Mi am for: : . sented es ae ‘i 
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‘ir, Lethbridge 2 poraagie her to the piano and © it, after 
pina arranged the music stool, asking her if it was high 
enouga. ~ we 
4 Phankss it will do very well.” ms 

*©Stop, May 1” eried Charley, getting down off of the chair upon 
whieh he had been perched looking at the drawings with Linda, 
and hugging the mach-put-upon Fluff still in hie arms; “ stop, 
don't begin till I come;” and so saying, and calling Swiftpaws over 
from his cosey :Neaphe before the fire, they all three took up their 
quartera under the piano; and May, after a slight prelude sang, in 
# most touching voice, that exquisite ballad of John Parry’a~ 


“LONG TIME AGO. | 

By the lake where droop’d the willow-—_ 
Long time ago; 

_ Where the rock throws back the billow— 

Whiter than snow ; 

_. Dywelt.a maid, beloved and cherished 
By high and low; | 
But with Autumn’s leaf she pérished— 


Py 


Long time ago. 
** Mingled were our hearts for ever— 
Long tinte ajo ; 
Can I e’ay forget her ?—never ! 
No—lost one—no } 
To her grave these tears are givtn— 
ver to flow, 
Bhe’s the star I missed from Heaven— 
Long time ago.” 
When Majy’s voice had ceased to vibrate through the last thrill- 
ing plaintive cadence of this most lovely air, no murmur of applause 
ensued, but an ill-suppressed sob escaped from het four auditors, 
while Charley, with that cruel proclaiming of sad thoughts, pecu- 
Mar to ¢hildren, fining Fluff down as unceremoniously as if he had 
‘beén a ball, sprang into her lap, and throwing his arms round her 
meck, said eagerly, opening his eyes to their widest extent, as he 
peéred into her face— : : 
 * But it’s not your grave, May ?—eay it isn’t—it’s only the gitl’s 
inthe’ song—isn’t it?” eae a! 
i, < Yee,” waid she, kissing him ; “it was as T have just told you 
"éhy time ago j"—besides. yon know, Charley, I’m not a star, that 
sabguls be missed from Heaven.” : eT On ee 
a get pa ‘are not,” rejomed Charley, thoughtfally, “ but if you 
ere, and were to falt out of it, as I have seén stare do of. a surn- 
Hier’ night, I’m ‘sure should miss ‘you, indeed I should May,. 
bven if it was as full—as full—doh, but as full of other stare, as the 
Buriivytheadows are fullofkingeupe” = 
“Thank you, darling,” said May, kissing his eyes, lips aid: | 
feivboad ae she pnt back ‘his thick waving bir; « then T monet. 
paikg dart) whe” Wo get dimong the ‘stars, not to lose'my ‘place, ia 
But perciving that there were nothing bist silent tears stenliig al! 
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around her, she walked over to Mr. Lethbridge, and ‘said: with a 
joyous laugh, as she Jaid her hand upon ‘his wrist «= 5 “" 
' 4 Now traitor, I've caught you; and do you suppose that yéur 
high crimes and misdemeanors in so long and ‘so ‘frequétitly 
neglecting me and my Hebrew, shall go unpunished: if you do, 
you never were more mistaken; and so now, I am about to take 
signal vengeance on you.” Rae | 

She paused for a moment looking laughingly into his eyes; 
whereupon, assuming the same highflown strain, he raised her 
hand to his lips, and said— 

“‘ Most sovereign lady, in all humility your slave awaits his just 
sentence at your hands.” | 

“It is, then, that you forthwith return to the place from whence 
I came, and there remain till you have sung us a sdng, which, in 
commutation of your sentence, we will graciously allow you to 
select for yourself.” 

“Ah, nanghty Mr. Lethbridge! and sly as naughty, since it 
seeme that you can sing, too, as well as do ie ee else, though 
you have so artfully concealed the fact from all but our dear May 
Queen,” said Mrs. Lewyn. artes 

“Only” rejoined he, folding his hands together, as if about to 
pray, and demurely shaking his head; “as much as is commanded 
to be sung or said in churches.” - 

Not true,” exclaimed May, “for mstead of correcting and per- 
using my far more interesting Hebrew exercises, I have more. than 
once surprised the man Chopinising on my piano, that is, evoking 
the most weird and wizardish, unearthly voluntaries, and then gud- 
denly lifting up his voice to give utterance to the pretty love-gauds 
and soft summer-air aid silver-rivered sighs, sighed long ago by, 
Lord Surrey, John Bamfylde, Sir William Davenant, and Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden.” aan 

“ Now, Mr. Lethbridge, you are fairly caught,” cried Mrs. Lewyn. 

* Rather say unfairly, for this is rank treachery.” . 7 

“Fair, or not fair, you must sing now that we know that you’ 
can do se.” - | 7 

“ Atall eventsit ought tobe put to the vote, for everyone ought 
not to suifer for. your and Miss Egerton’s malice.” 

“Oh yes, pray do, Mr. Lethbridge,” cried Linda, while Charley 
begen towing him towards the piano by the taile of his coat. Mary” 
Penrhyn said nothing; but she raised her eyes to ‘his, and appa- 
rently the look was fiatical; for he instantly obeyed it, and went 
to the instrument. His touch was a masterly one, and, aa May 
expressed it, he began Chopinising over the keys, and ‘drew from 
them such sweet, low, minor, shadowy, twilight sort of harmonies, 
that they seemed, like the voiceless music of a dream, to steep the 
spirit and thrill the heart with the undefinable spell of their whis- 
An ig teries.’ At length, with the most natural ‘transition in 
the | , 60 thore earthly, though not less ‘entianeifig strains,’ he 
sang those charming’ old words of ‘Wottoh's;' dn the GQuesn’ of 
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Bohemia, in a voice 20 rich, so mellow, and so flexible, that as the 
notes rolled out, and blent into each other, they seemed like soms 
sich balm expressed from many flowers, and filtered through a soft 
aummer-air into the heart. : a4 


. | nas 
. ** You meaner beauties of the night 


That poorly satisfie our eyes, rs 
_ More by your number than yéur light,— yy 
eT You common people of the skies, ytd 
iH What are you when the gun shall rise ? 


4 Y ; tA II. 
dc». 2° -4¢ You eurious chaunters of the wood 
That warble forth Dame Nature’stayes, 
pret gah ae : Phinking your passions understood 
eo Ea your weak accents—what’s your praise 
fhen Philomel her voice shall raise ? 


Ill. | 
** You violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own— 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 


—. iV. 
“So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 
‘+ ° By virtue first, then choice a queen— 
‘Tell me if she were not design 'd 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind?” 


Charming, charming! Thank you a thousand times. Now 
only ane more, and then you shall have a respite till after tea,” said 
rs. a , 

And without any more pressing, Mr. Lethbridge sang Angeol 
id’ Amour, aa only Mariocould have sang it beside himself, even to that 
wvonderful high note at the end, which always makes one feel as if 
one’s listening. soul had, indeed, reached Heaven. It was some- 
thing terrible to fall from such beatitudes adown the prosaic. preci- 
pice. of cups and spoons; but the servant at that momeut brought 
an tea, and of the whole party Charley was the only one who could, 
with any degree of complacency, listen to the silver sounds, the 
metallic singing of the hissing, bubbling kettle, or think that the. 
plam and other cakes might be compared with the sweetness they 
: ad Mat ent yet not suffer by the comparison. | 
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| What a pity,” exclaimed Mrs. Lewyn as ehe handed the youn 
aie his tea, while he was assiduously handing the cream an 

1} id > : * 8 y a B * 

ugar,to Mrs, Penrhyn, and receiving, nothing loth, the silent 
gmage of her admiration; “what a pity that such a voice should 
peed san . village ” : . * : ; | » a aes: 
| "Pow. my word," Jaughed he, “it is not very flattering to be. 
onsideted.s yoite and nothing .more,,for you don’t scem tohave * 
Noone ie teeied tun diode, 
ny, compassion for theexiled spirit ofthe man”... 
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No, indeed,” smiled ahe, as she made a sort of circular bow 
round the table, “when I look at the society you are in, J don’t 
think there is much roem for pity.” sy 

“Well, I rather agree with you, Mrs. Lewyn; and only that I 
am eating bread and butter, and, therefore, don’t want to run the 
risk of being confounded with that most ridiculous of all creations 
—real or imaginary—Herr Werter, I should say eomething pretty 
on the occasion, or at least endeavour to do 80.” 

‘Pray don’t, for you never can say anything half as pretty as 
you can sing; so we will take out the compliment you should have 
paid us, in another song by and bye, But, jesting apart, as you 
cannot always have the felicity of being in the present company, I 
really do think, considering how much you have to bring into a 
higher and wider sphere, that you have somethitg very like super- 

‘human merit to be content with this low and narrow one.” 

““Don’t you know, my dear Mrs. Lewyn, that no sphere that 
Gop allots us is either low or narrow, since it becomes the orbit 
of our own soul—and the star it is, that Wlamines and notifies 

the space, not the space the star. Then for every-day use, as 
old Wilbye has told us from his Hybla of world-culled 
wisdom— ) 
‘ There is a Jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes mén rich in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, tufns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle t6 sweet musio’s strain 5 
Seldom it comes, to few from Heaven sent, 
That much in little —all in ndught—~— Content. 


And if,” added he, glancing almost imperceptibly at Mary Penrhyn, 
“we have every reason to be content with what we have found, 
then, indeed, have we found Content.” 

**T shall have no chance with you at paradoxes; so let us leave 
them and talk ee which is more adapted to my caputity. 
What do you think of Mr. Jowl’s clever expedient, now that 
Church-rates are abolished ?—in every other Sunday getting up a 
collection for apocryphal repairs in the charch, or augmentations 
to the beadie, or the belfry; or for vestry-mestings to discuss the 
feasibility of abolishing mildew and church mice, or some other 
equally palpable and important measures?” 

“Now really,” laughed Mr. pane Al “T should net have 
paid my réspeets to pou this evening had J known that. you 

intended to get up charades.” os 
: “Charaden!” echoed Mra. Lewyn- es 
' . * Yer; for do you not mean it fora charade of Tantalus, to con- 
vene such a party in this i Sa ee 
vo Dating room go wort and white 3? | 
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pet the parish, now that we have got into your charming grounds. 
harley, old fellow, what are you thinking of, you look so very 
serious.” 

‘1 was thinking,” said Charley, as he assiduously waded through 
a great wedge of plum cake, “ how much better it would be if there 
was no bread, only cake in the world; now wouldn’t it?” 

“I’m by no means gure that it would be an improvement to the 
present state of things. Now, for instance, how should you like to 
eat plum-cake with roast mutton ?” } 

“I think I should,” rejoined Charley, approvingly, discuesing 

‘another piece of the cake, with hia head on one side, the better to 
contemplate the bit that still remained in his hand. 

“Oh, very well, you shall have some with your dinner to- 
morrow, Charley,” said Mrs. Penrhyn. 

‘*No, no!” eried that young gentleman resolutely, and even 

‘daying dawn the débris of the cake which he still held, “ for if you 
say | may have it, I know it will be something that I shan’t like, 
as you always play me those sort of tricks; just as you did when 
I wanted to see how Jenkins’s new mouse-trap was made, and you 
let my finger be caught in it.” 

*'T always let you buy your own experience, Charley, for two rea- 
sons: first, because it is the only experience that is worth anything ; 
and next, because it is the shortest, though the roughest, road to 
all knowledge,” 

““Ah! but you don’t do so to May and Linda. You always tell 
them beforehand, that things will hurt them, or be nasty, or what- 
ever it is.” 

“That is because they are content to believe what I tell them ; 
but you are a little St, Thomas, Charley, and have no faith in any- 
thing but your own eyes and fingers.” 

“ Certainly,” laughed Mr. Lethbridge, “there is a great deal of 
analytic chymistry in Charley’s researches, He is a perfect Hera- 
path at ferreting out even the fifty-thousandth particle of a grain of 
mischief, wherever it existe.’’ 

_* Ah! well, you may laugh at me,” said Charley, sliding off of 
his chair, and standing up, doubtless on the principle of the over- 
“crammed boy, who thought he could eat a leetle more if he stood 
up; “but when I’m big Tu write a book.” 
_ What a vindictive young rascal you must be, Charley, to 
threaten us with anything so dreadful! and what is your book to 
be about?” said Mr. Lethbridge. 

“Oh! about the craig and Darlingry of dogs,” said he, 
throwing his arms about Swiftpaw’s neck. “ But do you know 
any stories about lions and crocodiles, and eagles and owls, and 
seals and monkeys, and thingsP And did you ever eat with them, 
and lie down with them, like the man that came with the big show 
to Mold last month; and did théy ever roar and scream at you 

like a thunder-storm, as they did'at him? Did they, Mr. Leth. 


bridge?” | 
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* Alas! no, friend Charley, I never did: : 
‘ Whate'er I’ve seen, required no witch's storm— 
Slight deeds that nature could with ease perform. | 
Audacious to purloin my flesh and fish, 
No golden eagles hopp’d into my dish ; 
Nor crocodiles, by love of knowledge led 
To mark my figure, left their oozy bed ; 
Nor loaded camels, to provoke my stare, 
Sublimely whirl’d like straws amid the air ; 
Nor, happy in a stomach made of steel, 
On rogring liona have J made a meal.’” 
They all laughed, and so, of course, Charley laughed, too. 
‘‘ No,” said Mrs. Penrhyn, “TI should think, in these degenerate 
days, Mr. Twitcher was the only Bruce reserved for such exploits !” 
‘Has he yet published that ridiculous book of his that Mis 
Kempenfelt called Man in Petticoats ?” asked Mrs. Lewyn. 
“How can you prove yourself one of the profane vulgar, by 
thus evincing your ignorance?” said Mr. Lethbridge. ‘For not 
only has he published that invaluable work, but he has got into 
Parliament, been to Scotland, and written—or rather, is writing— 
an historical novel, which he modestly says is far superior to.any 
of Scott’s—the subject being John Knox's Night-Ca , and the 
style no doubt suitably somnolent; but, as it seems he was not 
appreciated more in Scotland than he is here, he hates and abuses 
the Scotch with a fifty-Samuel-Johnson power; and I verily be- 
lieve, that as Peter Pindar wrote of the Doctor, we may with truth 
say of the Twitcher, that he— | 
—-— ‘Saw the too kind North with jaundiced eyes, 
And rode to Hawthornden’s fair scene by night, 
For fear a Scottish tree might wound his sight; 
And bent from decent candour to depart, : 
Allows a Scotchman neither head nor heart, 
Grant fiction half thy volumes of surprise, 
Hi in the scale of merit shalt thou rise. 
Ntill to Fame’s temple dost thou boast pretension, 
For thine the rara avis of invention ! 
And lo! amid thy work of lab’ring years, 
A dignity of egotiam appeara— : 
A atyle that classic authors should pursue— aa 
A style that peerless Katterfelto knew! © | 
Thou dear man-mountain of discovery, run,” 
And make for Baron’s Court some future fan?” — | 
“A very good ‘abstract and brief chronicle’ of Mr. Twitcher, 
truly,” laughed Mre. Lewyn. ; ae 
‘*T gee,” said Mary Penrhyn, with a look of such conctete af- 
fection that even he could not desire more, ‘that you, Mr. Leth- 
bridge, are as fond of Peter Pindar as my poor Harcourt is.”* 
“Yes; I am a great admirer of his—more even of the anti- 
pve g of his nature, and its antagonistic principle to all gervility, 
than of his talent.” fal ey as 
Here the servant came to say that the car was come... 
“ Robert,” said Mrs. Lewyn, as the man was abott'to dlose the 
door, “‘ask Sir Gregory's coachman if he thinks he could take th 
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white peacock I promised Miss Kempenfelt, to-night. . If not, 
Giles must take if over to Baron’s Court in the morning; but I 
think it might go in a game-basket on the box.” 
“Good night, dear Mrs, Lewyn,” said May and Linda, kissing 
the kind old lady; “and thank you for a most delightful day.” 
‘“‘It has been such to me, my dear children, I assure you; but if 
ou really found it so, I hope you will convince me that you did, 
by coming soon again,”’ | 
“Oh! I should like to come every day,” said Charley. 
“What! and leave grand-papa and all of us at Baron’s Court? 
Thank you, Charley,” said Mrs. Penryhn, | 
Oh, no! not leave grand-papa and all of you; only Aunt Charity 
andthe lessons.” San = 
“And pray,” laughed Mr. Lethbridge, “which of the lessons do 
you class’Aunt Charity with ?” ; 
“Qh! the spelling lessons, because they are the most tiresome 


"of all,” said her undutiful nephew, as he held back his head to let 
Mrs, Le 


, Lewyn'’s' maid tie a handkerchief round his throat. It was 
very Wrong, but a general laugh followed this speech, in which 


' Charley immediately jomed, not having been aware till then that 
““he'had said a good thing. 


” Mrs. Penrhyn having now hermetically muffled up May, they all 
ook leave of their kind hostess, who accompanied them to the hail 
oor, It was a lovely moon-light night; so that two of the party 

at least, regretted that they could not walk home. No sooner had 

they driven through the lodge than, upon May’s remarking what a 

dear old lady Mrs. Lewyn was,— She is indeed,” replied Mrs. 

Penrhyn; “and therefore, Linda, I was both shocked and grieved 

at your ill-bred remark about the drawings in her album.” 

** Well, but, dear, they were, for the most part, shocking daubs; 
and besides, they were not her drawings—only bought things—or 
of course I should not have said what I did.” 

“ These daubs, as you call them, not only cost more, but, all things 
considered, are far more precious than many artistic chef d wupres.” 

“ Cost more!” .echoed Linda in astonishment. 

“Yes; those dattbs have given bread to many children, and 
rescued their parents from misery or crime. Some of them have 
cost as much as two and dives. hundred pounds each, under the 
pretext of, encougaging drawing talent, Mrs. Lewyn contrives to 
rescue her fellow-creatures from the abyss of want, without humili- 


_ ating them by bestowing alms; and go invests large sums in the 
. , purchase.of such daubs, affecting to have taken a violent fancy, to 


them, and where she stumbles upon any work ,of real genius, she 
dat, some London auction, that it, may bring more than 


her hke a gentlewoman, you see how very shabbily she dresses— 
one of her, guaxims being, that the: price of a silk dress would Zlothe 
children.” 
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“ How like grand-papa! Is it not?” said Linda, <“ But,” added 
she, as her e-es filled with tears, * { shall never again open that 
albun of Mrs. Lewyn’s but with as much reverence as If it were a 
book of prayers”. oe 

“And so it is,” said Mr, Lethbridge, “‘ of the highest and most 
acceptable sort;—that is,—of prayers realized; for the Creator, 
like His creatures, tests the sincerity of words by deeds. The in- 
fernal regions are said to be paved with good intentions, from 
whence we may conclu:le that Heaven is domed with good actions. 

ut what is so truly admirable in Mrs. Lewyn is her perfect Scrip- 
tural Samaritanism, /iterally not letting her left band know what 
her right does. There is no ostentation—no even parochial pub- 
licity ~no making herself fassy and feared at National schools 
no running after the church bet! rather than the church book——no 
confounding of solemnity with sanctity—no substituting the 
modern tert and soup ticket for the aboriginal oil and two-pence, 
and, above all, no Missionary Mrzuzoras* at her door-posts to 
let all the world know the piety that dwefls within. In a word, 
she does her duty in that state of life unto which it has pleased 
Gop to call her, and is not for ever seeking occasions to trumpet 
herself out of it.” F 

“She has indeed,” said Mary Penrhyn, “in every way chosen 
the better part.” 

‘‘ Here we are at Baron's Court. A& it wants a quarter to ten,” 
said Mr. Lethbridge, looking at his watch, “‘ I should not think Sir 
eel will be gone to bed ; and I want to speak to him before I 
go home.” | 

“Will you not sleep here to-night?” asked May; “you know 
ye Mr. LerueripGe’s room’ is one of the rooms of Baron’s 
Court.” 

“I know from long experience, that hospitality, kindness, and 
every other virtue reigns, at Baron’s Court; but I cannot avail 


* Thia name was given by the Jews to certain pieves of parchment that 
they fixed in the door-posts of their houses, according to Deut. vi. 9, and 
xi. 18; where, that they should not forget the laws of Gon, it is said, 
** Thou shalt write them on the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” To 
*s\4l this command Hterally, and to avoid the scoffs and protanations of 
the wicked, the Rabbis taught that they ought at least to write it on parch- 
ment, and to enclose it in something ; wherefore they wrote it upon a 
square piece of parchment prepares on, purpose, with a particular sort of 
ink, and in a square kind of character (Deut. vi. 4, 6, 6, &e.). “* Hear, O 
Israel, the Lornb our Gop is one Lorn,” &c. Then they left & little space, 
and afterwards went on (Deut, xi. 18), “And it shall come to pasa, if thou 
shalt hearken diligently to my commandments,” &c., as far as “thou shalt 
write them,” &. ‘After this they rolled up the parchment and put it into 
4% case, and wrote on the end of it SHapal, which is one of thé names of 
Gop. They put it at the doors of their houses, chambers, and all places 
moat frequented ; they fixed it to the knockers of their doors, on wpe Sa 
wide, and every time they went in and out they.touched it with the end of 
one of their fingers, which they afterwarda kissed devoutly, 
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myself of them any more this evening, as business awaits me at 
home; sof will wish you good night here,” said he, shaking hands 
with them all in the hall, and adding a low and fervent “Gop 
bless you,” over the last hand he pressed. And then, having 
ascertained from Gifford that Sir Gregory was up and alone, he 
followed him to the library. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH LETTER, THE CLOUD WITH A | 
SILVER LINING. THE HEART WITH A GOLDEN ONE. A 
LAST GOOD NIGHT! 


Wuewn Gifford threw open the library-door, and announced 
Mr. Lethbridge, the latter perceived Sir Gregory leaning on his 
elbow, buried in thought, with evident and strong traces of dis- 
tress on his countenance, and his right hand resting on a letter 
that was open on the table before him. Mr. Lethbridge drew 
back, saying, “ I fear I interrupt you ; 1 will call to-morrow morn- 

“No, no; pray come in! On the contrary, I’m glad you have 
come, Lethbridge, for there are times, that perhaps it is better for 
one not to be alone.” | 

The curate looked at him kindly and inquiringly, and yet 
hesitated for some seconds before he ventured te give utterance to 
his sympathy and anxiety. At length he said— 

“"Phere are persons, my dear Sir Gregory, who, from never 
having any solitary enjoyments, have no right to have solitary 
sorrows; and you are one of them. I fear, nay, f am almost 
certain, that since I left you after dinner, something haa occurred 
to distress you; and while, from having no right to pry inte your 
affairs, I shrink from doing so, yet, in cammon with all who have 
the privilege of knowing vOut feel that I dave a right—if the 
sincerest friendship and esteem can give one—to share your affec~ 
tions. Resent my obtrusiveness if you will, but don’t, pray don’t, 
refuae to answer my appeal,” | 

The old man grasped the young man’s hand, and pressed it 
cordially within his own, while as he arose and walked towards 
the mantel-piece, he passed his own hand over his eyes. os 

“ Cui bono ?. Lethbridge, what must be, will be,” sighed he, 
and then added, after a short pause,—*‘ And yet, there’s no ane of 
whose judgment I have a higher opinion than of yours; or whose 
advice I would rather take, or be decided by, when ‘halting 
between two opinions ;’ and I am at this moment, I candidly ¢on- 
fess to you, in a perfect chevuua-de-frige of dilemmas. J know 
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and feel, that in. yielding, I am walking deliberately into the snare 
of a villain, and yet that if I refuse, being completely at his mercy, 
he can and will, not only spring a mine under me, but. mine,” 
_ The young curate seated himself in an easy chair beside the fire, 
knowing that his agitated companion would intuitively follow. his 
example and take the opposite one, (which he did); and having 
deposited his hat and cane on the table, he said— er 
_ * Now, my dear Sit Gregory, let us see what can be done, by 
holding a Mouse-aud-Lion council. Knowing that there is: only 
one villain in the world in whose power you can possibly be, I 
take it for granted that you have received some fresh annoyance, 
touching the mortgage on Baron’s Court, from that vulgar parvenu, 
Sir Titaniferous Thompson? And even before I know what it is, 
my unhesitating and uncompromising advice to you.is, on, no 
account yield to any fresh extortion of his.” iar ae ds 

Sir Gregory shook his head, ‘The worst of it is, Lethbridge, 
that I have been in the habit of yielding to these extortions, not 
so much from any culpable weakness, as from the intention of 
lessening the amount of the capital; therefore, whenever I could 
by possibility scrape any monies over and above the stipulated 
periodical instalments, I have always made them over to him. 
Now this evening’s post brings me a letter from the shark, saying 
that he has had very heavy losses and disbursements, and that if 
I can, before the end of the month, let him have £4000 in ad- 
vance, instead of foreclosing the mortgage next year, when it 
expires, he will give me eightecn months’ more law.” mh 

‘On no account accede to this, my dear Sir Gregory,” said his 
young adviser, plunging the poker with as much vengeance into 
the midst of a large block of coal emitting innumerable jets of gas, 
and shivering it to fragments with as much unerring skill as if 
the poker had been a foil, and the coal the parvenu baronet, whom 
he was running through the body. | 

“T cannot—or at least I cannot without further sacrifices, which, 
for the sake of those poor darling children, 1 should be very un- 
willing to make, for there is no use in stripping the place and go 
preserving an empty shell for them, from which that vulgar 
sharper hag extracted the kernel. And yet, on the other hand if 
Ido not, I know the wretch I have to deal with ewell—he will 
pounce upon us to the day—to the hour—nay, to the very minute ; 
and were there nothing left but thoge.poor orphans’ bones, those 
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would he grind down in true ogre style ‘to make his bread, 

“My dear Sir Gregory, a year, in the weaving of, eventa, is an 
eternity; for Omnipotence only requires minutes to will, or to 
dissolve, worlds—to make or unmake destinies. . Wait till the year 
comes round, and then pay off what remains of this mortgage," - - 

“Bot what if Lean’t? The residue is nine thousand f ¢ hun- 
dred pounds; and, like Lear, ‘I am old, now,’ and therefore have 
‘no one to.tura to for help. Kindred and friends the grave bas 
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“Foirg brnce closéd upon, and, at my age, who wants ‘either, must 
seek ‘them there.” ) . ae 
“ With regard to kindred, it is the natural course of things that 
it should be so,” said the curate, his eyes glistening with more 
than their usual brightness ; ‘but hearts, my dear Sir Gregory, 
‘are’ Gop's meadows. Some, it is true, like the green ones of the 
outer world, are barren and unproductive enough, from want of 
' the sunlight of a genial nature and the sympathetic irrigations of 
"a Christian one; but when they are rich and fertile, like yours, for 
instance, their crops are troops of friends; and, though like the 
_ sweet clover of the fielda, these may be, and are, mowéd down hy 
‘the inevitable scythe, it is anly to be succeeded by fresh ones—at 
least not inferior to their predecessors. This is my conviction ; 
-and IT am almost selfish enough to rejoice even in a misfortune to 
you, which affords me an opportunity of convincing you that thie 
conviction is no idle theory.’ 
‘‘ My dear Lethbridge,” said Sir Gregory, holding out his hand 
_to him, “I knew I could calculate on your sympathy and your 
" counsel ; and, believe ni@ I do not underrate either. And proudl 
-and gratefully do I both acknowledge and accept, and I hope 
‘eed not add, reciprocate your frfendship. But when I talked of 
“having no friends, the term was an erroneous one; I merely meant, 
I had no contemporary ones to whom I could sew apply, nor fram 
whom I could accept pecuniary assistance.” s° 
“Neither did I, my dear Sir Gregory,” said the young man, 
cordially returning the pressure of his hand, “ mean, when I spake 
of friends, to offer you in your embarassment the arid glebe of a 
curate’s friendship. Thank Gop, I am now in a position to prove 
to you (though, compared with what I owe you, but very slightly) 
the sincerity of my gratitude, and the unbounded esteem I enter- 
tain for you; and I can with truth affirm, that this is not only the 
first, but the sole pleasure (as yet,) which this new page of life has 
‘Riven me.” 
’ Seeing that his companion looked mystified and inquiringly, he 
‘added, taking the electricttelegraph letter out of his pocket-—‘“ My 
reason for intruding on you to-night was to tell you. that this 
despatch, which I got at dinner to day, was to let me know that 
“poor Lord Aronby, whom J do not pretend to regret, as I ‘had 
never séen him, died of apoplexy this morning.” : -_ 
‘ “ My dear fellow! I congratulate you with all my heart.” 
** No, not with a/Z your heart. Pray, my dear Sir Gregory, don’t 


waste anything so precious on what is comparatively of so little 


‘joy on another subject, which is far nearer mine.” | 
| fete Gregory looked up inquiringly. | rei 
The fact is, ‘to-day has been the day of my destiny; not for 
having put’ me in pusseaslon of a cotonet and the broad lands‘ 
“Gienomera Castle, 


value; for I want the whole of your good, kind, heart, to wish me 
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charming, the most noble, and the most loveable woman that ever. 
existed. ‘ You may indeed now congratulate me with all your heart, 
aye, and your soul too, my-dear Sir Gregory, for I’m going to be’ 
married,” : ; ‘ 

'* Going to be married !” echoed Sir Gregory, and, putting on a 
comical expression of countenance and pulling his under lip, he 
added—‘ My congratulations must entirely depend upon who the. 
lady is. Do I know her?” | | 

* Yes.” 

“ Well, or slightly ?” 

“Yntimately.” 

.* Humph! Talways, in conjectures, as in arguments, like to dis- 
pose of the negatives first, which pioneer the way as it were, to the 
positives. Therefore, 1 suppose Tray safely assert, without fear . 
of contradiction, that it is not my sister Charity.” 4 

“No,” laughed the bridegroom elect, “though it is some one 
very like a Sister of Charity, as far as angelic goodness and a total 
abnegation of self goes, with an oe of how to be 
useful, as well as a boundless wish ta be 96.” | 

“Gop bless me! Not marked with the small pox—hlind of an 
eye—a nose ‘like Mars, to threaten and command!’ and inclined 
to prave to the world that moustaches are epicene, [ hope ?” 

No, on the contrary; manners of the most enthralling gentle. 
ness, with what would be the heauty ofan angel—if she had not 
something better—that of a woman.” 7 

* Oh! ‘vanity of vanities!’ Listen to the profane idolater. Is 
it because the peer has begun that the parson 1s to end;, or, a8 
Mr. Jowl would anathematically express it, have you indeed for- 
saken the Lorp, and made to yourself idols of clay ?” 

. “Noa; no idolatry, either in the singular or piura), but only a 
most holy sanctuary, wherein to keep my true faith for ever.” 

“Where? and who can it be?” mused Sir Gregory, aud— 
remembering Mary Penrhyn’s oft-repeated warning—for a moment 
May flashed across his mind; but the next the idea faded from it, 
ir he sighed deeply as he thought ow she was fading, too. 
Besides, had it becn her, the curate would scarcely have announced 
his intended marriage as a settled thing without even asking or. 
consulting him. | ne 

“ My dear Lord Aronby,” said he, addressing him by his new 
title for the first time, “I lose myself in vain conjectures, sa must 
beg of you to solve the enigma you have propounded ; only, hoping, 
for your sake and my own, that your choice haa fallen on no London. 
Miss or Widow, who, for the most part, as Brantéme gaid of 
Marguerite de Valois, en matiére de galenterie en savial ols que 
leur puin quotidien,” | | at ce te 

No; if she hag any resemblance ta Marguerite de Valois 
it ende with the beauty and the wit, and Marot's, not Brantéma's 
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sketch of her; for I any truly say of her, as Marot did of 


i ms 


Matyuerite— | 


‘Sen coeur constant, est pour heur, ou malheur, 
. Jumuis trop gai, ni trop mélanoolique.’” 


y 


‘The more lavishly you throw in the perfections, the more I am 
puzzled; for I know of but one phienix in this part of the world ; 
and had you seen. more of her, { should have felt convinced that 

our good taste and nice judyment could not have passed her over. 

ut, as it ts, you seem to have kept out of her way.” 

 Qui’l sait ?” smiled the yonng man; “ you know on se retire 
pour miewr siuter. But to end your suspense,” added he, walking 
to the table, and writing on a sheet of paper which he handed to 
Sit Gregory, “ here is the name of my rard avis.” Coe 

“Mary Penrhyn! Iam, indeed, delighted, and do with all my 
heart and soul congratulate you! For a more filtered hature, if [ 
thay so express myself, a more finished excellence than hers 1 have 
rarely, if ever, met. he furnace-fires of affliction have truly left 
the ore of that golden heart pure and unalloyed. But do tell me 
alf about it, After all, you must have been a sly dog to have kept 
thé matter so snug.” | as 

«My dear Sir Gregory, that is an unjust accusation, for I assure 
you, you have beén made acquainted with my happiness as soon as 

knew it myself.” And he here gave his attentively listening 
companion a circumstantial detail of all that had taken plate 
between! bim and Mary Penrhyn on that day, concluding with— 
* And now, my dear Sir Gregory, I must trespass on your kind- 
ness to tell her of Lord Arouby's death, and my sudden reverse of 
fortune, which J have not yet had the courage to do, as I have been 
hugging myself in the delightful certainty of her loving me for 
myself alone, as a poor penniless curate; and it is only this very 
evehing that, in contemplating my possible ¢hange of. position, 
though still supposing it far distant on the horizon of the futuré, 
she expressed a deep-rooted aversion, not to say disgust, to again 
being obliged to mix in a society, whole hollow selfishness, truca- 
lent vice, sordid corruption, and utter destitution of all those 
redeeming qualities which Christianity enjoins, and which Chrig-. 
tians profess, long ago weaned her from.” : x Sas 

“ Bhe is right ; and all who have graduated in those same great, 
tethples of vice and verality—our fashionable, political, and literary 
hemispherés—cannot, if one spark of truth is left in them, Wut 
endorse her opinion. A certain Oxford scholar, one Master Ingulphi, 
was wont to boast that after he had maetered Aristotle He then 
clothed himself down to thé heels with the first and second rhetoric, 
of Tully. So J,for one, having mastered English society, have 
clothed atyself down to the heels with a thorough knowledge of its. 
loathédme hypocrisy ‘ahd ite exetratilé cat; ‘and itis one of the: 
lewe of necessity, that both cant and Hypotriey should Se pardmount 
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in a state where Proprrry is the onuy thing legislated for, and 
Mammon-worship—under the blasphemous sodriquet. of Chrigr 
tianity—is the established religion of the country. For such a 
system, a shilling, and much more a sovereign, will, of course, gut- 
weigh a'soul any day. Are Simpkins’s turnips tampered with by 
some hungry plough-boy, the irate ‘landed proprietor’ instantly 
fires off a letter to The Times, generously disclaiming any care for 
his otwon individual loss (?), but, in a fine plethora of patriotism, 
pointing out the incipient detriment such depredations may occa- 
sion to the Agricultural Interest; when, lo! a thousand Protec. 

tionist pens leap. from their inketands to respond to this, tral 

national apres: But were Simpkins to have been cruelly aggriev. 

by any of his neighbours, or outraged by any member of hig family, 
and was ass enough to seek the sympathy or assistance of. his 
fellow-creatures, he would be curtly told by. every newspaper 
editor in the kingdom that the pudlic had nothing to do with 
affairs of a private nature; for tangibly there is no money involved 
in moral injuries, though, virtually, there is a great deal. There- 
fore if Smith’s daughter is seduced, it is legally and specifically 
stated that it is for the loss of her services that he is to be indem- 
nified ; the wreck of the girl’s soul and body and peace of mind 
being, of course, beyond the marketable point of view, and.con- 
sequently trifles of no importance whatsoever, and being merely of 
a private and domestic nature, neither the public nor the legislature 
can be expected to feel the slightest interest in them. The same 
monetary principle reigng even in our conquests, fer we never 
forget that we are a nation of shopkeepers. Wherever the Romans 
invaded they brought blessings, for in exchange for the arid soil 
that they captured they left a long broad track of civilization. The 
modern Gauls do the same. Wherever they make barbaric con- 
vests, their first care is to do honor to the Gop whom they wor- 
ship, by erecting to Him temples in the strange land, and leading 
its natives to His altars. We go to work after a more highwayman 
sort of fashion, and plainly tell the poor heathens that their sonay 
or their lives we must have; and as for all the rest, far be it fram 
us to interfere with them; as free-born Britons, we should be 
sorry to meddle with the prejudices of fettered-born Barbarians, so 
they are at perfect liberty to worship their idols of wood or of stene 
as long as they like, we having but one idol all. the world over—to 
wit, the Sheffield pattern of the golden calf, found in the current 
coin of every country. Out of this intense and universal Mammon- 
worship it is that, of course, arises our verbal virtue and practised 
vice, and. makes of our criminal and civil code a.farcical. social 
cobweb, constructed upon entomological principles, wherein small 
offenders get entangled and strangled, while the large, bussing, 
bluatering, burley, blue-bottle miscreants, break through - all, its 
nominal restraints, and fill the world with their ngiae.” os cc's | 
“ True, and this faul Manmion-worebip it is which hag filled aur 
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inves with spurious ambitions, and made private vice and utter 
want ‘of ‘principle a sort of diploma, as it were, to public honors ; 
for ambition, like every other passion, is dual. In noble natures, 
it always aspires upwards; whereas in mean ones it becomes the 
inmost whscrupulous of all vices, whether it vaults from the tortuous 
ateps of a throne, or springs from the prurient corruption of a 
dunghill, an extended circumference being its sole aim, of which 
SHELF is at once the paltry centre and the paltry limit. With such 
men, to seem is everything, to be, nothing. Their strongest desire, 
their unique purpose, is to distinguish themselves from the crowd ; 
they have an un-intermitting fever to do whatsvever shall make 
theni known—that is, talked about—which is the small change for 
celebrity, as the valgar imagine that it pre-eupposes a great capital 
of nierit ; the object of such ephemeral charlatans, such fouters to 
tradition, being codle-qu’il-codte to assert a powerful ascendancy 
not only over the attention, but also over the opinions of their 
fellow men; and this one aim absorbs all the energies of their 
intellectual, and swamps all those éf their moral, nature ; for no 
man, who, @ la Caligula, erects a temple to himself, of which SELF 
is likewise the High Priest, ever yet thought that there was suffi- 
cient room in the world for any one bat self. Therefore euch men 
are ever ready with the blackest of extinguishers to put out the 
lights of others, unless it be some few farthing rush-lighte, which, 
by their dim contrast, add to their own brilliancy ; to stich, indeed, 
they will gladly play the Meczenas and the magnanimons ;' sven to 
furnishing them with golden sconces for their small glimmerings. 
The more I look back into the past, and round about upon the 
present, the more I fear that Nature is a niggard, and never ‘can 
achieve one great and uniform noble work without making a thou- 
sand tnediocrities, or monstrosities, to balance her javishness. For 
Instance—as we all preach for our own parish—to select a bright 
grnament from my own profession; when, for example, Nature 
made Sydney Smith large in his physique, larger in his heart and 
mind, genuine in his goodness, original in his genius, Christian in 
his condwet, many-sided in his capacities, wise in his wit, witty in 
his wisdom, eloquent in his ethics, ethical in his eloquence, pions 
in his practice, and unpharisaical in his piety—~pray’ how many 
men, husbands, fathers, friends, authors, eel esprits, and pre« 
lates, do you suppose Nature defrauded to endow this prodigal son 
of hers, who, unlike most favourites, it must be confessed, de- 
served, and did credit to her partiality ?” 7 a gt 
| © Why, she certain! yrolitied to destitution,” laughed Sir Gregory, 
“in framing the Incambent of Combe Florey, more of all and each 
of the class you have mentioned than I should care to risk my head 
by Sn under the present Purrocracy. But, as the ne 
plus slira of all the iniquities rising like a death-laden malaria out 
of the foul idolatry of our nations! Mammon-worthip, look at our 
revolting and disgracefully one-sided Evclesiagtical laws!’ °° 


. 
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“Oh! thase I console myself by.thinking are se dad, eo eryingly 
monstrous! that they must and will right themselves; for the mar- 
riage laws of England as they exist, and the dappy couples which 
are their reguit, may all be summed up and condensed in one pithy 
couplet fram The New Tale of a Tub— - 


“Oh, dear! oh, dear! it’s very clear 
They can’t live so, but they daren’t let go.’ 


But to return to one of the black-thorns of the Mammon-tree 
which graces, or, ag aome are bornd enough to think, disgraces qur 
charming social.atystem—the received opinion that vice once gilt 
becomes virtue; and that ungilded merit, however exalted, amounts, 
‘Hf not to actual gilt, at least only to.q cipher which ean never make 
a figure ; which system it is that puts such men as Sir Titaniferous 
Thompsen into fine houses, and fills those houses with servile 
satellites. Now, my dear Sir Gregory, 1 have one great favour 
still to ask at your hands, in addition to all the innumerable ones 
have already received—it is, that you will hallow my accession to 
the rot of all evil, by allowing me to deal with this man when the 
mortgage expires,” | 
“TT thank you, my dear Aronby, not a thousand times, but with 
a thousand hearts, for your generous kindness; but it is impos- 
sible! J should think myself a second Sir Titaniferous, preying 
upon the inexperience of youth, could I bring myself to take ad- 
vantage of your firet ray of. Fortune’s sunshine to bask in it.” 
© Qh, Sir Gregory! Sir Gregory! I had heped—I! had believed 
in better things from you; but your simile is as false as your de- 
licacy, for is not sunshine catholic and not contracted? But I 
see with even the best and purest, the mildew of mortal imperfec- 
‘tion may be found when circumstances call it forth. Reverse our 
positions, and would you not do that ?—~aye, and ten times more 
for me. Ah! Sir Gregory, it is cruel and offensive, to say the least 
of it, to shew me so plainly that you do not, even ia so trifling a 
matter, think me warthy of being placed on a par with you.” 
“My dear Lethbridge—let me still call you so, for 1 ghall never 
love any other name so well,” said Sir Gregory, dashing away a 
tear-—“ since you put it on ‘hat footing it is true; fer, though in 
this race of ‘Time, my lengthening shadow warns me how 1 have 
distanced you in years, the light ef experience ghowa’ me how. far 
you have out-stripped me in all the best and noblest virtues of 
which human nature is silently, actively, and unostentationsly 
capable; and, therefore, it is to be feared that I never ghall attain 
to the level, that is, to the height of your pedestal.” 

The young man shook hie head mournfully, and said, with a 
look of deep and unaffected disappointment, “Ah! my dear Sir 
Gregory, compliments aod sophistry are not argument; but, thank 
Heaven,” added he, saddenly. brightening, “as you never hay® yet 
interfered between Mary and her pupila, you cantiot for very ehame 
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‘begin to do so now 3 and'I know her horror of post mortem bequests, 
that mouldy, grave-girt ey (7) which can never give from 
‘its most abundant superfluity, but munificently leaves what it 
“cannot take with Meret | therefore, carrying out her peculiar views 
on this subject, if she likes to give each of her pupils ten thousand 
pounds a-piece—which I know is exactly what she would like—she 
shall have my cordial concurrence, and you can scarcely object to 
their subscribing three thousand a-piece to settle Sir Parvenu 
‘Thompson’s claims. So that’s all right,” laughed he, snapping his 
fingers, as the amiable Mr. William Palmer did, when informed by 
Newton that a grain of strychnia left no traces after death. 
’ But the old man did net laugh ;. he fairly burst into tears and 
overed his face with one hand, while he extended the other to his 
companion, and said— : 
‘‘Tam not ashamed of these, Lethbridge; let them thank you, 
‘for words cannot. But—but—noble and generous as you are, one 
can’t, one don’t accept such presents——" ; 
“ Oh, yes one dovs!” replied he, his handsome face now radiant, | 
as he nearly shook Sir Gregory’s hand off. ‘‘ Only, one accepts 
them, as ‘Tacitus tells us the Germans receive, or used to receive 
resents, and give them too, without any reciprocations of gratitude. 
ow owe me none, I assure you, and though, judging by the im- 
mense amount of unalloyed happiness [ feel, I suppose f ought to 
owe you a great deal, yet 1 dou’t or won’t—I mean I have no in- 
tention—of paying you, but will go on being in your debt till the 
end of the chapter, to prove that I enter upon my new dighity with 
a proper sense of what is due to my order. And yet look ‘what I 
dg owe you, and even that dear, detestable, ugly, vulgar, vicious, 
awindling sharper, Sir ‘fitaniferous Thompson! as but, for bim, 
and his doings, 1 never could have had an opportunity of giving 
Mary niore pleasure than all the Aronby diamonds, or all the keir- 
looms of Glenomera Castle put together, 1 know, ever will give 
her. But I must have it all en réyle; all sealed, and signed; or 
else I shall wake to-morrow morning (if, indeed, I sleep to night) 
thinking it all a dream, too good to be true, too happy to last. So. 
‘now, my dear Sir Gregory, not another word,” added he, hurrying 
him ovér to the writing-table, pressing him down into the chair 
with both hands on his shoulders, and placing a pen in his hand; 
“crown all your goodness by writing to that rascally fellow 
‘exactly what I shall dictate—-——” | | os. 
* But, my dear Lethbridge——” . ee : 
“No ‘buts,’ unless, indeed, you like to make a butt of ‘Sir 
Titaniferous, = _ | . pee 
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Baron's Court, being fully prepared to meet all your just demands 
at the expiration of the mortgage. . , 


‘J have the honor to be, Sir, 
‘& Your obédient servant, 


“ Gregory KEMPENFELT. 


‘To Sir Titaniferous Thompson, Bart., M.P., 
P 
aaa aon | 7 
J , 
. yde Park, 7 | Oa 
a ‘ Loudon,” 4 


“There! now when sealed give it to me, and let me put. it into. 
the post myself ; or, like the children, I shall never feel sure that 
it }s gone.” eS 

“Oh! Lethbridge, am I waking, or am I sleeping?” | 

“It is fit for all good people by this time to be the Jatter; but as 
I shall have to go to London soon, and’it may be some time before 
the poor curate of Llylisfern, your damestic chaplain-in-ordinary, 
has the happiness of reading prayers for you again, we will have 
them now,” and so saying, in order to prevent Sir Gregory uttering 
a word, he rang the bell, which, being answered— 

“Gifford,” said he, ‘Sir Gregory wishes to have prayers in the 
library to-night.” 

“Very good, Sir; do you sleep here to-night, Mr. Lethbridge?” 

“No, 1 must return home; so have the goodness to let Miss 
Kempenfelt and the servants know immediately, Gifford.” | 

And soon the whole household came pouring in, with the ex- 
ception of May, Linda, and Charley, who were all gone to bed. 

_“Not a word about Lord Aronby’s death to-night,” said his suc- 
cessor, in a low and hurried voice to Sir Gregory, as Miss Charity, 
Mary Penrhyn, and the rest of the ee entered. His voice, 
at all times deep, mellow, impressive, and beautifully modulated, 
was peculiarly so on this night; for it almost seemed, in'the ¢x* 
tempore prayer with which he invariably concluded the stereotyped 
devotions, as if the angel who had brought him so many glad 
tidings on that day still lingered in his heart, as in a holy place; 
ang as he spoke those solemn things, telling them how thin was the 
barrier between heaven and earth, the mingled feeling that thrilled 
through his words was as the fluttering of that angel’s silver wings, 
attuning his every thought to Gop, and purifying them from 
earth’s corrupting leaven. ‘‘My dear friends,” said he, in eon- 
clusion—“ whatever your cares, your sufferings, or your fears, or 
even your joys and your hopes, cast them on Him who careth for 
you. A great sorrow we cannot bear without His gracious help, 
anda great joy.we have no right to, tillwe have offered up its 
ri aa the outponrings of a glad spirit, to Him who gave it,-— 
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Lo 8 4 Who bids the humble daisy pass 
From winter’s sleep to deck our grave ; 
And who with verdure clothes the grass, 
And still upholds the life He gave ? 

| The Lord of life, the grass, the flower, 

He quickened, and will sustain ; 
And by the same Almighty power 
Our dust shall rise again.’ 


‘Good night! Gop bless you!” said he, to all and each, shaking 
hands with them, as soon as the servants had left the room; and 
as Miss Charity was deaf, and busily through her eye-glass inves- 
tigating the name of a newspaper on the table,’ and Sir Gregory, 
being troubled with an unusual suffusion of the eyes, had turned 
towards the fire-place to hide it, the Curate of Llylisfern contrived 
by a dexterous piece of legére-de-main, that would not have dis- 
credited ‘‘The Wizard of the North,” or M. Robin, to seize Mary 
Penrhyn’s hand, and in imprinting a noiseless kiss upon it, murs 
mured— 

* Felice notte, a revederle‘tante cara!” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


SHOWING HOW THE CURATR-PEER REVENGES HIMSELF ON 
THE REVEREND JABEZ JOWL. THE DEPARTURE, 


To attempt to arrest the flight of happiness, the warp of whose 
wings are of the thinnest ether, and their weft of the rainbow’s 
lines, is about as wise as the idiot, who, the poet tells us, on 
coming to the river’s side, stayed waiting for the water to pass on, 
and so leave him a dry passage! 


a 


a 6 gt tlle 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilia evum.” 


For still the river runs on, and on, for ever; and still Happiness 
eludes the grasp of those who would retain her; and the brighter 
she has made the spot on which she has alighted for a moment, the 
darker and colder is the shadow cast by her receding form, as it 
soare upwards to its only abiding-place. . 

' A month had elapsed since the news of Horace Lethbridge’s ac- 
cession to his cousin’s titles and estates had reached Baron’s 
Court; and the joy that seized upon all the young, and semi- 
detached young ladies of Flintshire and the three adjoining counties 
at this intelligence, was soon dispelled by the quickly succeeding 
‘news of hie engagement to Mrs. Penrhya; or, as she was desig- 
nated in the County ronicle, by the aforesaid Spinsterocracy, 
" that designing governess of Sir Gregory Kempenfelt's,” 
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Meanwhile, so callous were the designing governess and the new 
peer to both the opinioris and the on dits of that and the sur- 
‘rounding “ilks,” that they never even bestowed a thought upon 
them, but were as happy, and sufficed as completely to themselves, 
as if the population of Paradise had never increased beyand the 
first man and woman, and that they had been that man and that 
woman. “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
gpote?” are world-old questions that still remain unanswered, as 
far as any affirmative demonstration on the part of either of those 
individuals goes ; but the Rev. Jabez Jowl soon gave evidence that 
the parson can change, or rather doff his prejudices, however in- 
grained, when even a lord temporal is in the case, for he became to 
the ¢i devant poor curate of Liylisfern, not only civil, but servile, 


Quia aliter esse non potuet, 


As the Roman Historian somewhat: exaggeratedly expresses it, 
touching Cato’s virtue; for though as we have seen, generally con- 
fining himself to “ Mosses,” and the profits of his fat living, yet in 
favour of the new Lord Aronby, the reverend gentleman seemed to 
be quite of the opinion of Melchior Canus, who, with regard to the 
strength of human testimony in some cases (which he did not be- 
lieve to be infallible}, defines it thus: “Those things are certain 
among men, which cannot be denied without obstinacy and folly.” 
And in Ike manner, though Mr. Jowl by no means considered the 
unanimous testimony of three parishes to the Christian virtues of 
the curate of Liylisfern as infallible, yet he was quite willing to 
look upon, and bow down to, a peer of the realm, as one of “ those 
things among men, which cannot be denied without obstinacy and 
folly.” So, all unknown to himself, the reverend gentleman agreed 
with Aristotle, how unreasonable it is to expect the same kind of 
proof for everything ; and consequently, though the most allopathic 
evidences had failed to convince him of the merits of an orthodox, 
Jiberal-minded curate, the most homeopathic globule of prudence 
had soon made him so sensible of those of a liberal-Aanded lord, 
that had the latter even thought fit to ask his daughter, Miss 
Kerenhappuch Jowl, in marriage, her sire would not have withheld 
his consent, more especially as she was far from being, like her 
namesake, Job’s daughter, ‘ the fairest woman in all the jand.” 
But the curate peer, in ‘ setting hie house in order” before he 
yuitted his little parish of Liylisfern for ever, continued to tread in 
é same sheep-walk among his fuld that he had ever done; for, to 
use a mathematical expression, which better expresses our meanin 
thad any other,—-Christianity, as enjoined by Christ, being his 
veciis,* he never deviated from the height and line to which it had 
raised him; therefore the only difference that either his eld or 


{s a lever supposed to be am inflexible right 
is aoocunted the hint cfisa dix vara 


t 


-* A yeoti, in mathematics 
line, without arly weight, end 
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young parishioners could perceive in him since his accession of 
‘worldly honora was, that with the will, had now come the power, 
to relieve their necessities; so that in most instances, the prayers 
and hopes he had before only taught them, be now realized. And 
in order to leave no score unsettled, he presented) Mr. Jowl’s eldest 
gon with the living of Glenomera, worth about £600 a year, now in 
his gift. But though all these coals of fire heaped on the Rey. 
Jabex Jowl’s head, by no means appeared even to singe his hair 
(probably because, from his loye of what he called spoiling the 
igyptians, he had insured that edifice by rubbing it with a pre- 
paration of asbestos), yet certain it ig that they did kindle a very 
glowing gratitude in the heart of Jabez the younger, who felt 1 

eeply, though he expressed it awkwardly, for had he not been 
brought up on true Anglo-Saxon, aoli me tangeri principles (7), to 
religiously believe that-— 


*“ When a good manner appears, good sense retires.” 


But the kind cordiality of his patron’s manner, the hospitable and 
primitive way in which he went to the side-closet, in the room 
where the curate of Liylisfern was wont to ke: p his little store of 
port wine for the peor, and tent for the Sacrament, and with his 
own hand filled out two glasses of the former, that he might, as he 
said, drink the health of his new rector, and the delicate way in 
which he wrapped up advice in the pronoun “we,” and diluted 
cenaure in generalities, quite thawed the pent-up feelings in the 
poor young man’s long conventionally ice-bound heart; and they 
at length came gushing and bounding forth in an irrepressible 
torrent. 

“The fact is, Mr. Jowl,” said Lord Aronby, stirring the fire, 
“we English are rather too oysterish, and live too exclusively in 
our shells; and this disease of exclueiveness does not always en- 
gender pearls. Now what you and I must do at Glenomera is, to 
mix with, and cultivate alZ classes; for there is no use in preach- 
ing to the people unless we practise with them; and it is a great 
mistake to guppose that charity and Christian benevolence are 
things like coals and blankets, to be distributed solely among the 
‘poor; the often misnomered “rich” or upper classes are fre es 
with their broken hearts, and ship-wrecked fates, their padlock 
sorraws, and their unlegislated-for moral wrongs, quite as great, 
and sometimes far greater objects for Christian charity and active 
‘sympathy, than are the lower orders, with their easily ministered- 
‘to material wants. It is true, that in selecting for our work thege 
far more perilous plague-wards of private and, it may be, unsus- 
pected wretchednese, our names are neither proclaimed from the 
Minarets, nor echoed in the marts ; but they are known in Heaven, 
and registered in Gop’s Eternal Book. . Depend upon it, my dear 
Sir, that to concentrate ourselves ix self, is to corrode ourselves; 
‘whereas, to diffiiae--that is, to. eproad oureelyes out as much aa 
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ossible over the joys and sorrows of our fellow-creaturea——is. to 

leach away, as much as may be, beneath the pure light of heaven, . 
all our original blemishes and discolorations, and to perfeationies, 
our mortal tissue, as far as it is here capable of being perfected. 

“There is an old play of Cyrano de Begerac’s called The Mock 

Pedant,” added he, lowering his voice, and looking towards the 
‘door with a waggish smile—‘ which, as the Rector of Baron’s 
Court is not here, I may perhaps venture to quote; wherein he 
says, ‘Men are vain, full of contempt, and consequeatly unjust, 
whenever they can be so with impunity. For which reason, all 
men imagine that on this globe, there is no part of it; in this part 
of the earth, no nation; in the nation, no province; in the pro- 
vince, no city; in the city, no society, comparable to theirs. They 
think themselves superior to all their acquaintance; and, step by 
step, surprise themselves into a secret persuasion that they are the 
first persons in the universe.’ Now the more we narrow our indi- 
vidual or our national sphere, the more strongly do we rivet the 
sharp pivot round which revolves this ridiculous and repulsive 
illusion ; and all in ayoiding others, we become objects to be assi- 
duously shunned ourselves, as misanthropical solitaries. Now, on 
the contrary, lock at a man of large sympathies ; of a cosmopolite 
heart, and of a high intelligence. Unfettered by local and ‘con- 
ventional prejudices, and thoroughly filtered from every dreg of 
selfishness, like Sir Gregory Kempenfelt, such a man is one of the 
viceroys of Providence, whose acts are his credentials. I do not. 
for a moment presume to think that, do our best, we shall ever be 
able to equal this great good man, at Glenomera; but at all events, 
it will be no small merit if we endeavour to emulate him. And 
now, not to detain you Jonger, I will give you a line to Mitford, 
the steward at Glenomera Castle. 1 caunot tell you what sort of 
person he is, never having seen him myself yet; but as I under- 
stand my predecessor was perfectly satisfied with him, I haye con- 
tinued him in my service.” oe 

And, as Lord Aronby turned to the writing-table to indite this 
letter to the steward, his grateful protégé could not-help thinking, 
as he studied the real beauty of holiness that illumined hig strik- 
ingly handsome and intellectual face, that his own. heart. and sonl 
had expanded more, in his short intercourse with this practical but 
unprafessing Christian, than it had done in the whole four-and- 
twenty years he had been char taganie and periodically, lietenin 
to his father’s orthodox and ready-made spiritualities (), althoug 
the reverend gentleman preserved, for the special. ase of hig own 
family, an old Sternhold-and-Hopkins Prayer Book, bound in black 
leather, with brass clasps, which had belonged te an ancestor of 
his, one Hezekiah Ap Jowl; and in reading the Psalms of the day 
and evening, he always began at the beginning of thie precious 
relic, so that after innumerable sonorous, not to say farting 


“ahems!” the preamble of the family. prayers invariably-ran as fo 
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lotkg—the Rev. Paterfamilias, for the immediate warning and 
edification of his own household, not letting them off one letter of 
the “verious” title-page, but thundering out— 
a - . “Aven!” 
| “THE WHOLE BOOK 
ae A oF 
PSALMS, 
COLLECTED INTO ENGLISH METER 
| ; BY 
|THomas Srernuoip, Joun Horxrs, 
AND OTHERS, , 


Set forth and allowed to be sung in all Churches of allthe people together 

before and after Morning and Evening Prayer, and also before and after 

sermons; and moreover in private houses, for their godly solace and com- 

fort: laying st ps all ungodly songs and ballads, which tend only to the 
ce 


nourishing of and corrupting of youth, 
JameEs v. 13. 
a any be afflicted let him pray; and if any be merry let him sing 
ms, 


ae Conos. iii. 16. . 
Let the word of Gop dwell plenteous in you, in all wisdom, teaching, 
and exhorting one another in Psalms, hymns, and spiritual songa, singing 
unto the Lorp with grace in your hearts. 


shite 


LoNpDON : 


PRINTED FOR THE COMPANY OF STATIONERS, 
mpccy,”’ 


The lines about songs and ballads tending only to the nourish- 
ment of vice and corruption of youth we have italicised, to shew 
the peculiar stress, emphasis, and importance, the reverend gentle- 
man attached to them; while he finally wound up the exordium by 
imploring them to have grace in their ‘arts, for so he always called 
hearts, no doubt thinking that, as we are told, the heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, ‘’arts’ wag the more correct reading. 

Lord Aronby having finished, sealed, and directed the letter to 
the steward of Glenomera Castle, rose and gave it to the new in- 
cumbent of that living, saying, with a smile, ‘ I have told Mitford 
to see that you have a warm reception at the vicarage; but I can 
give you no insight either into your parish or parishioners. Ae for 
me, Glenomera only begins with my own accession to it, though I 
conclude it must have been created before, upon Lucretius’s plan of 
supposing the prevexistence of the world to the Theban war— 

so) fm Si nulla fait genitalis origo 
) Derrarum et coli, fomperque eterna fuere ; | 

ein ela bellam Thebenum et funera Troje, ee 

Yo" \0°N on aliag all quoq 5 rés cedinere Poetes ? hyn 
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“Te ig catterly impossible for me,” said the young man, with 
much eniotion, as he took the letter, “to express the gratitude that 
I feel for your lordship’s beneficence and generonity-a generosity 
all the greater for being so totally unexpected, and, I grieve to say, 
undeserved, at your hands.” ‘on 

*** Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
Gop the things that are Gon’s.’ And gratitude is, for alf blessings 
or benefits, alone due to Him; and the best way of evincing it is in 
all things doing His will, as far as in us lies; and when He sends 
us blessings, sharing them, as fay aa possible, with our less for- 
tunate fellow-creatures as His instruments. I am very willing not 
only to accept, but to reciprocate, the goodwill you feel towards 
me. And now,” added he, shaking his new vicar cordially by 
the hand, “ farewell, and do well; I dare say I shall be at Glenomera 
as soon as you, for, having arranged all my affairs here, I shall go 
to London on Monday, and then into Herefordshire the week 
a 


4 
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As he was still speaking, a groom, in the secopeniel: livery, 
geliored past the window, and the next moment a note was 
rought to him. It wag from Mary Penrbyn, and ran as 
follows :—~ 
“ For Heaven’s sake come over immediately! I am so wretched 
80 agitated—I scarcely know what I write. Our dearest May is 
visibly fading, like a dissolving view, before my eyes. TF have 
dreaded this a Jong time, and yet the blow stuns me, now that it 
has fallen. The old man’s tears, the angel-smile of the young girl, 
put on already, are more than I can bear. Oh! Horace, I knew— 
I felt—that we were too happy, happier than mortals have a right 
to be; but this—this—is, indeed, paying too costly a price for it. 
Quick! quick! she wishes to receive the Sacrament from you. 
“Ever yourown, | 
6s M ARY.”’ 
Without a word, he seized hig hat, and mounting the groom's 
horse, galloped back to Baron’s Court. The sky was of a a Hid dull 
gloom, ut not a breeze was stirring; as if Nature herself kept in 
er universal breath while that pure young spirit was passing up- 
wards to ite eternal home. As he rode, or rather shot like a flash 
of lightning, through the village, every cottage door was filled with 
mourners, old and young, the women with their aprons to their 
eyes, the men with folded arms, and ‘the children with wide dis- 
tended eyes, looking inquiringly up to both; for though May had 
risen that morning without any apparent increase of het insidious 
malady, yet suddenly, within the last two hours, hes young fe, 
like the fickegings of an expiring lamp, had given evidence that it 
was about to go out; and as the groom had passed tiratgh the 
village, on his way to Livlisfern, he had spread the gad ‘tidings. 
On arriving at Baron's Court, the ‘hell wag déserted, and no 
servant greeted. him; but, aa. gomg up the great staircase, he 
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foiind the gallery thronged, and not one, but was drowned in 
tear » ne oe : 


"Yn the amber breakfast-réom, my lord,” sobbed Grant, who 
had been sent out of the room from the loudness of her uncon- 
trollable grief. He opened the door gently—noiselessly. In a 
high-backed chair reclined the shadowy form of the fair human 
blossom, who was now rapidly shedding her leaves of fleeting life, 
like those of the sweet fair flower whose name she bore. Her head 
was leaning on Mary Penrhyn’s bosom—one small shadowy hand 
her Serge held in both his; Linda, and Charley, were kneel- 
ing beside her—both drpwned in tears ; and poor aunt Charity for 
once forgot all her bodily ills, as she leant over the chair, braving 
bronchitis, without a shawl,—so totally absorbed wag she in this 
great grief. The dying girl turned her eyes towards the new 
afriva) as he entered, and murmured “ 'Thank Gop!” He imme- 
diately knelt down beside her, as did they all, (with the excéption 
of Mary Penrhyn, on whose bosom she still leant,) and began to 
read in his sweet, impressive, but now faltering voice, the Service 
for the Sick, adding, as was his wont, a short extempore prayer of 
his own, taking for his text the 25th Psalm, 16th verse— 

* Turn Thee unto me and have mercy upon me, for I am desolate 
and afflicted.” 

But, that was for those who remained; and having told how 
only the pure in spirit shall see Gon, he cast a Jook full of hope 
and exultation at the departing angel, saying as he rose up— 

* They shall be mine, saith the Lorn of Hosts, in that day when 
I make up my jewels,”* 

And then, all things having been placed ready for the Sacra- 
ment before his arrival, he administered it to her. 

You are cruel to mourn,” said she faintly, trying to look rouhd 
on them all, but finally resting her eyes, with their fast fading 
light, on her grandfather's pale, heart-stricken face; “ very cruel 
‘when I am so happy.” : 

“‘My child! my darling!” faltered the old man, “I mowrn that 
Tam such a loiterer. J should have gone before——" 

“Does not Gop know best? So you have always tdught me,” 
said she, pressing his hand, and then, after a pause, and anbther 
effort, she said— | | Oa ss 

“And Linda, dear Linda! and my little Charley,—they will 
comfort you, grand-papa, till we all meet again, where there is no 
ihore parting, no more tears. And Aunt Charity, ask her to for- 
give me for all I have ever done to displease her.” a 
_ Sit Gregory drew her forward, she saw the moveinent of May's 
lips, she could not: hear her words, and yet it seemed as if they had 
found their way to her heart, for she burat into a fresh paroxysm 
of teats, The dying girl then held out her hand to him who had 
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taught her Getter things than Hebrew—even the language of ‘thit: 
Heaven to which she was now hastening—and, placing it within 
the hand of Mary Penrhyn, “Gop bless Rha both! murmured 
shes “and as soon as I am ‘gone, dearest Mrs, Penrhyn, there isa 
paeket you will find in my desk; read it, and—and———” but ‘here 
a slight spasm stopped her speech. When it had passed she once 
more opened her languid eyes, and said, “Gop bless you'all?” 
These were her last words, and those deep, loving eyes, which 
had never opened but to bless or to be blessed, now closed 
for ever ! | | | : 
_A piercing shriek escaped from Linda. | co a 

‘“May! May! come back!’’ cried she, passionately, or rather 
convulsively, clasping her sister's lifeless form ; “come back, for 
I cannot bear it!’’ vo 

‘“‘Linda!” said the young clergyman—as the tears streamed 
down his own cheeks—forcibly drawing her away, ‘‘ do you know 
that you are blasphemously contending with Gop? ‘The burdens 
He imposes we must bear; the blows He deals we must mot resist. 
Kneel down and pray with me, that He may fill up this great void 
with mercy; even His merey, which is peace and hope. The peace 
which none can trouble, is now hers ; let the hope that we may be 
worthy to rejoin her, be ours.” _ 

“Gop bless you, my darling,” said the bereft old man, imprint- 
ing a last kiss on the pale beauty of that now rigid face ; “‘ it cannot 
be long, at all events, before we meet again.” And he tock poor 
Charley up in his arms, who was not crying, only staring and cold, 
and looking exceedingly frightened ; and as they left the room, the 
child clasped his grandfather silently round the neck, and‘ his 
young golden hair mingled caressingly with the silver locks of the 
other, as he whispered— | 

** But will May never come back then ?”’ 

* * * od * '* 

That night, Mary Penrhyn, with a sort of cruel self-torture, from 
a morbid. feeling, as it were, to still commune with the gentle 
spirit that she so loved, opened the packet that May Egerton had 
left sealed up and directed to her. On doing so, she found a small 
ivory and sandal-wood Indian box, containing a long string of 
fine pear-shaped pearls, with a large emerald between each, which 
had heloage to Mrs. Egerton. Besides this, there was a small 
miniature, in a plain setting, which, to her great surprise, was a 
beautifully done copy of her own miniature of Harcourt. Be- 
wildered and additionally distressed, it fell from her‘hands, and 
seeing a letter in poor May’s writing, addressed to herself, she 
hastily and tremblingly broke the seal, | 1¢ began— be 

“ Dearest Mra. Penrhyn, | ae Rae, Me 
- “Eyer kind and. indalgetit, as you have best ‘td 
me, after dear grand-papa, my best and tri¢d councillor avd ‘friend, 
from whom I never hada secret but one, event you" bidme and 
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laugh at my folly, as.I know you will (if indeed you do not -con- 
dep jt a8.a.more serious fault), yet pity and forgive me; for this 
secret eyen you shall never know, till I am where reproof cannot, 
but pardon may reach me. It was all very wrong I fear, and very 
foolish I know; but indeed, I could meg it. How can I tell 
it you? but yes, when you read this, you, cannot see either my 
blugheg, my tears, or my regret. Here then is my confession. 
From the first day you came to us, I admired that picture of your 
son, for I thought it the most beautiful and loveable face 1 had 
ever seen; then you read out his letters as they came, and praised 
him incessantly, as the noblest and best of Gon’s creatures, I 
prayed night and day that he might be preserved through all the 
dangers he was ever braving; first for your sake, and—and—then 
for my own; for I soon found I thought of nothing else; every 
night. [ cried myself to sleep, thinking over the horrid accounts of 
these dreadful bales we read of in the day, and fearing that every 
post might render them even more horrible to you and to me; in 
short, what had begun in dreams and castle-building, ended in 
becoming not only a part, but the chief part of my existence. 

had always longed for a mother—I thought how I should like to 
be your daughter—a thousand times I was on the point of opening 
my heart to you, and telling you all my folly, but was deterred by 
the fear of the bad opinion it would give you of me; knowing 
what a disgust you had to anything like forwardness In a woman; 
and what would—what could you think of my loving a person, 
not only who did not care for me, but whom I had never seen. 
Still, 1 went on in my folly; and when we sent the frame of your 
miniature to London to be re-set, 1 kept the picture and copied 
it; and having obtained it, I wore it night and day, till the letter 
came filled with your son’s love for Lady Florinda Andover, whom 
I had heard you say was so beautiful, and who is, as he says, so 
truly worthy of his love. Then it was, 1 for the first time was 
awakened to my worse than folly; for if an avalanche had fallen 
on me, I could not have felt more completely, more irremediably 
crushed; life and hope at once seemed to drop out of the frame- 
work of my existence, like some costly jewels from their. setting, 
leaving nothing but a wide unsightly space. Everything became 
distasteful to me. I quarrelled with the very stare and flowers, 
for I used to fancy, silly fool that I was, that ke looked at me 
throygh the one, and breathed on me through the other. But'at 
length I roused myself; I took off hig pieture, and I put it away 
for ever; for it would have been a sin to love a man that was to 
be another woman’s husband. ‘Then, for dear grand-papa’s sake, 
or my poor Linda’s, and Charley’s, and for yours,1 would have 
given the world to have sprung back into my fcrmer self,. and 
been the May I had been, with this folly buried for ever in my 
Owa Beart; .butit was too late, Phen donot. grieve for me, dearest 
Mrs. Penrhyn; for remember Jam gone where sin and-sornow | 
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‘are unkhows ; so only pity and forgive, but-do not regrét ime. The 
pearls you will find with this were riy poor mother’s; give them 
to your son, and ask him to beg his beautiful Florinda to wear 
them on her wedding-day. ‘Tell him that the donor prayed that 
they might both be happy; but do not tell him, or any one else, 
my folly ; and, above all, do not tell it to poor darling grand-papa, 
‘ae I know it would greatly add to his sorrow; but you may tell it 
to your second self; for I should greatly like my old master, if 
ever he leaves his fine castle to pay poor Liylisfern a visit in the 
spring of the year, to plant a sprig of my namesake flower on my 

ave, in the little old churchyard of dear Baron’s Court, under 
the great yew-trees where I wish to be buried, instead of in the 
mausoleum, where I’m sure I could not even moulder freely ; this 
branch of May will do for my epitaph. And now, good bye, and 
Gop bless you, dearest, kindest, and best Mrs. Penrhyn. I leave 
to dear Linda, grand-papa, and my little Charley, all the love and 
care you used to bestow on your 

‘+ Grateful and affectionate, 

“May Ecurtron. 


* Baron’s Court, Dec. 12th, 1855.” 


This letter, which was dated three days before her death, fell 
from Mary Penrhyn’ hands. . 
* Oh!” cried she, in an agony of grief, falling upon her knees, 
* what a return to make for all the kindness I have received, and 
all the happiness I have found in this house, to be the indirect 
cause of that young angel’s death. Could I only have suspected 
or supposed anything so improbable, and yet I did suspect there 
was something— how wrong, how stupid, how culpable of me not 
‘to have discovered this before it was too late! Idiot that I was, 
erecting barricades and fortifications against an imaginary foe, and 
blindly opening wide the citadel, and delivering up the keys to a 
realone. My Gop! my Gop! thy ways are not as’ our ways— 
Oh! vouchsafe us amid this labyrinth of thy mysterious miracles 
-—-the clue of submission.” And so she continaed to rave out 
rayers ‘and supplications, till Miss Kempenfelt and Grant found 
her, and she was conveyed to bed in a high fever. | 
* ; + * * 


That day week all that remained of May Egerton was butied, 
aceordipg to her wish, beneath the old yew-tree's wide-spreéading 
branches in Baron's Court churchyard; the déep, sweet, and now 
intensely sorrowful voice, that had so often”: 





: | taught her divine 
triths in their original languape, reading the last beautiful service 
over het, for, as it may be supposed, her old master. had not 
deserted ‘her. It was'impossible to aay who was chief mournét— 
the very birds, from the thirping totiin to thé fueful raven, seemed 
to put in their claiin; and natore had ¢ontributed a fitting winding 
sheet of pire ind theurined how; while for the White ietbie win 
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atthe head, the Curate of Liylisfern hed selected from his 
favourite, Jaseph Snow, the following . we 


INSORIPTION, | 


ee * Not for the maiden sleeping here 
ie 5 _  _ hy tears bestow, thy sorrows give ; 
+3.» Pass on, and weep with grief sincere 
oe . . Bor those who innocence out-live. 
* | Thrice happy who no sin e’er knew 
Bat what baptismal grace has healed, 
Whose nature Christ could scarce renew 


nee 
’ 


Ere Gop by early death has sealed.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


IN WHICH MR, PHIPPEN PROVES HIMSELF A FRIEND INDEED, 
AND SIR TITANIFEROUS THOMPSON A FRIEND IN NEED; 
AND LORD FENDARVIS RE-APPEARS ON THE HORIZON, 


SEVEN months had passed since May Egerton had been consigned 
to her last resting-place; and not only in the ravings of delirium, 
but in the calm and recovered certainty of her irrevocable loss, 
Mary Penrhyn did not cease reproaching herself for what, in 
truth, she was in no other way the cause of, than by being the 
mother of Harcourt. And devoted as were Lord Aronby’s affec- 
tionate and ceaseless attentions and solicitude, and urgent, and 
eloquent, ag were his arguments and entreaties, the former could 
not succeed in banishing her regret; nor the latter in prevailing on 
her to consent to their marriage. For Baron’s Court, that had 
been such a city of refuge, such a haven of happiness to her, she 
would not, she could not leave when it wag converted into a 

ouse of mourning, and “a great and mighty shadow had fallen” 
Upon a now vacant space in its once bright sphere, that never more 
could be filled. So Horace had nothing for it but tosubmit, which 
he did, with all the better grace that, in his secret soul, he would 
have despised her had she acted otherwise. So he was fain to 
pass his time in making preparations for the reception of its future 
mistresa at Glenomera Castle, and in journeys to and fro between 
it and Baron’s Court, a Cds 

‘Meanwhile, great public changes, and chances had also taken 
place; a diegracefully ill-conducted war. had been followed by, an 
equally disgraceful and humiliating peace; but true to the one pole 
to which our national needle alwaye pointe, scarcely was the ink 
dry, by. which: we bound ourselvea to.a future abject, indiaputable, 
and wifedike ebedience to the will and pleasure of Russia, than we 
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flew to scrape the pence off of the soldiers’ wounds, by stopping 
the beggarly sixpence a-day, with which their country—no, their 
government--had so nobly {!) recompensed (?) them for sowing 
the hard and unequally fought fields of Inkerman, the Alma, ts 
Balaklava, with their limbs, and irrigating the arid plains of the 
Crimea with their blood. It is true, the officers were even more 
splendidly rewarded with three pocket handkerchiefs to each bat- 
talion, of the best Spitalfields manufacture, hemmed at Windsor; 
and that one poor soldier, with ondy thirty-one wounds, had _re- 
ceived the unheard-of, and certainly the unprecedented largesse (?) 
of a whole ten-pound note! which reminded one, though rather 
in another sense, of the critique on the cost of the pillar erected 
to the victories of the great Condé—- en | 
“ Diantre/ ce west pas un sou par victoire.” 


Harcourt Penrhyn’s wound, from having returned to his. duty too 
soon, had opened again, so that he had to enjoy the honors of his 

urchased company and his gold-hilted sword, in the hospital at 
Scutari; but Florinda’s letters, and the news of his mother’s in- 
tended marriage, expedited his recovery, more even than medical 
skill and good nursing, though he was much indebted to the’ per- 
fection of both. Yet still, he was one of the very last to remain in 
the Crimea, and it was not till a bright April ‘morning, in 1856, 
that “The Esmeralda” might again have been seen dancing 
lightly, like an ocean Coryphée, on the sparkling sun-spangled 
waves in the roads of Sevastopol. But this time, Lord de Basker- 
ville and Dr. Ross were alone on board. They had promised, the 
moment there was a certainty of peace, to return and convey 
Captain Penrhyn home, who, as it may be supposed, had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a twelve-months’ leave of absence for the reco- 
very of his health. But Lady de Baskerville, who was furious at 
her daughter’s confession of her engagement to her cousin Har- 
court, positively forbid her returning with her brother; ‘so that if 
we want to see her again we must go to Belgrave-square, upon 
whose gay-looking French blinds, an afternoon May sun, almost 
bright enough to have been a French sun, was now pouring down. 
On the opposite side of the square to Lady de Basketville’s house, 
basking, as it were, in the usual geniality of the weather, were 
Lord Pendarvis and Mr. Phippen, walking leisurely up and down. 
Lord ‘Daventry, Lord Pendarvis’s father, lived in the house out of 
which the former had just come. Somehow or other, on the princi- 
ple, tio doubt, of Fourrier’s atomes crocheus, ever’ since Mr. Phippen 

ad forwarded his very munificent subscription of five hundred 
pounds to Lord Pendarvis, for the purchase of the company and 
sword for Harcourt Penrhyn, they twain bad become éxcuedingly 
intimate, and ‘upon this particular morning Mr. Phippen, having 
been his own messenger, had just left'a néte with Lady de Busker- 
ville’s porter, and was returning leisurely to hie quiet litt hotel, 
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with his hands. behind his back, and his hat slouched over his eyes 
rather more than usual, when he met Lord Pendarvis issuing from 
his’ father’s ‘house, | 

' * My dear Sir,” cried he, holding out his hand to Mr. Phippen, 
“you are the very man I wanted to see, we were just talking of 


u, 

“Eh! ‘egad! talk of the devil you know? or vice versd, car 
votis le savez les extrémes se touchent. A ¢e qu'il parait pour le 
moment ;” laughed Mr. Phippen, as Lord Pendarvis passed an arm 
throngh his. be 

Do you know,”’ said the latter, “I was just on my way to your 
office, to get an opinion which, in the affair in question, I should 
prefer to'a lawyer’s; I won't detain you five minutes.” 

“ Five hours if you wish, for I have spas, a to do to- 


y. 

‘‘The gist of the matter is this; I have an insurmountable 
horror of that Sir Titaniferous Thompson, a sort of instinctive 
warning horror, as poor Cooke had of Palmer’s pills. Now the 
governor, on the ceaee seems positively bewitched by him, and 
is actually walking into his maw, as the poor little feathered fools 
are aaid-to de into that of the rattlesnake. I fear this Thompson 
has already let him in for something considerable; but he has now 
a new iron in the fire, the Grand Duchy of Swillandsmokem Lead 
Mines, in which he wants Lord Daventry to take unlimited shares, 
and for which he wants him to become a director. How say you? 
Thou man of mines and merit, or mines of merit ; advisable or not 
advisable.” , | 

‘Qn no account let your father have anything to do with this 
swine, with this scheme,” said Mr. Phippen, curtly. 

“Thank goodness, he promised me that he would not conclude 
anything with Sir, Titaniferous till I had taken your opinion on the 
subject, and that he would abide by it. Now do tell me in confi- 
dence, and I asaure you it shall go no farther. Am I right in my 
conjecture, that the Brummagem baronet is by no means the Crassus 
that he.ia supposed to be?” | 

“ Well,” said Mr. Phippen, with as much uncompromising diplo- 
matic ambiguity as if he had graduated in Downing-street, or ma- 
triculated in a Protectionist Ministry of three whole days’ duration ; 
“he may be a man of capital,” . 

“Qh, I understand,” laughed Lord Pendarvis, “ which does not 


¥ 


at all imply that he is a capital fellow. Well ‘pon my word, ours. 


isa disgraceful state of society, when money, or the reputation of 
it, can make such men current in it; and when three such ruffianly, 
and ruffianly looking blackguards as that disgusting Duke. of 
oe anee end Bir Janus Allpuff, and his httle eae brouilion 
of a brother, or the COURSE OF SIN BROTHERS, as they are 


" 
‘ 
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aptly called, should figure at ‘our virtuous Court.’ (Vide: the | 
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“< Well, if they figured at it fifty tines, the Colirt cansot confer éhy 
honor on them, they can only disgrace it, and do. But the career 
of that Course of Sin. Brothers is really too crying’y infamous, even 
for our present era of perfecticnized and triumphant vice”) 

“Yea, but don’t you sev what a clever dodge theirs‘ has been ? 
as ‘clever’ is the patent for every iniquity in these ‘ clever times ; the 
little unbottled abortion of a diplomat, married aa old and ugly 
woman, one remove from an idiot, and into a family fared for the 
profligacy of its men, and inanity of its women, and he continues as 
scavenger and doer of dirty-work-extraordinary to the dear White, 
while his ‘clever’ brother kicks his wife and children out of ‘their 
home on a pittance insufficient to keep life and soul together, atid 
not paying that, whenever he can invent the mout extravagant pre- 
text for so doing, and, having an infamous pres6-gaog at his com- 
mand, gets every Wand perjury that he chooses to forge, propa- 
gated and endorsed ; and after having foamed a Liberal ail hie youth, 
as long as anything was to be got by it; he, in his old and landed 
propriety days, turns Protectionist; rats being naturally fond of 
corn. And sv the Course of Sin Brothers between them, preserve 
their own balauce of power, by doing dirty work for both parties, 
and such is our highly teoral state of society (!) that of tourse, 
the hagogracy of female society, like old Lady Gorgon, with her 
three hundred a year pension, for having kept a Bureau de Mui. 
Jaisence for such men, and the younger ladies in the sdme line, 
such as * * * * * an oe * 
&ce., &e., &e., all tend to embellish our ‘ virttious Court ’ and render 
us eminently deserving of the title we arrogate to ourselves of—‘ a 
moral people !’ | | | 

“When our morality appears to be constructed, mtich ob the 
same plan as the pompous bill of fare of our English Hotels, which 
comprises every delicacy in words ; but the motnent erie comes to 
alta with facts, they all resolve into greasy mutton cliops, and 
tough beef-steaks, and so the morality of our hante voide resolves 
itself into cant and hypocrisy, which one must either be a born fool, 
or a moral ostrich, even to swallow, let alone to digest.” | 

“True,” said Lord Pendarvis, “and it is the warp of this tissue 
of hypocrisy, and endless seemings, which makes us a nation of 
toadies, tufthunters, and sycophants; for truly, as Sydney Smith 
_ says in one of his letters to Mrs. Moywell, ‘ Gaiety, Engltiah gaiety, 

is seldom come at lawfully. Friendship, or propriety, or prificiple, 
are sacrificed to obtain it, we cannot ptodace it withuttt more effort 
— it is worth. Our destination i¢ to look ¢atant, atid-to sit 
silent,’ '’ ; ae ae se ok 

“You; bat. even Sydney Smith himeelf, noble, that is, pure and 
single-<windéd, and cond bentted as the man was on’ de whole, 
was tit free from the déflement which we have high authority fd 
knowing the contact with pitch invariably engevdert, end; perhap? | 
fashionable pitch, more than any other, “What I inean with tegatd 
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te Sydney Smith is; that I very much doubt, if Lady Holland had 
been the most outraged and: injured wife in the world, and had. 
been Mrs. Jackson, or Mrs. Thompson, or even one of the small 
and select family of the Smiths; .and bad run away from her hus- 
band, Mr, Thompson, without said Thompson having cnt his throat 
ag a sequel to that event, and had arrived in London with her para- 
mour Cornet Trampington, of the City Light Horse, or what the 
late Sir William Curtis used to condense into the S. L. O,, and 
had been Adi for Love, or the World well Lost, in a second floor in 
Baker Street—-I very much doubt I say, if Sydney Smith would 
have even visited her himself, much Jess have allowed. his wife and 
daughters to do so, to say mothing of the supererogation of being 
proud of the acquaintance; but to be sure, had she been mistreas 
to half-a-dozen. men, the being mistress of Holland House would 
have quite altered the case, and our moral society is full of such 
gilded anomalies, it being in English, or rather in London society, 
the ‘local habitation and the name’ that makes either virtue or vice 
in our commercial estimate; and even if we investigate the origin 
of a stir, or a pretended stir, about the reform of some crying in- 
justice, we shall generally find that the sai-disant piece of magi 
nanimous intrepidity has a corrupt source, just as Serjeant ‘Tal, 
fourd’s Custody of Infants’ Bill, which might, by uninitiated 
innocents, have been supposed to be an act of justice to benefit a 
whole sex, wag, in reality, a job to please a lady who had figured ia 
a-crim. con. with a Prime Minister, and has since enjoyed two re- 
tiring pensions from two different, of course platonic, admirers ; 
but when the really outraged and bitterly aggrieved of the sex sub- 
mitted their cases to him, the learned serjeant had not time to hear 
even the outline of them, which showed how genuine was the 
source of his.bill and of his philanthropy; but then, to be sure, in 
the case of Sir Janus Allpuff’s victim, for instance, it must be re-- 
membered that the learned Serjeant wrote plays, and that Sir Janus 
and his clique could either puff them or d—n them; so, of course, 
it was but natural that Sir Thomas Noon should prefer ‘the noon 
of fame’ to the latter risk, had the fates of all the women in 
Europe (always excepting ‘that of the lady and the Premier) been 
thrown into the opposite halance; .and‘I greatly suspect that the 
present pretended movement for pseudo justice for married woman 
has a similar, and equally pure source, and that, for all the good 
any really injured women are likely to derive from it, they may as 
well'sit quietly dewn with their outrages for the rest of their lives. 
Talking of that particular crim. con. of my Lord ———, to give you 
some little idea of the sort, and altitude of infamy going on among 
the Gore Honse literary clique, which still exists in fudl force, al- 
though the temple, an wan h priest, and priestess are no more ; 
when Sir Janus Allpuff’s victim wrote her firet book for bread: 


Awhich: was. just at. that time), Colburn had. refused it; but. no: 
soonex had. wold it to Bull than he sent that clever, versatile, 
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and unprincipled man, Dr. Maginn, down to where #he whs “then 
living; to bribe her, by a large sum, to sell it to him,’ which, wo? 
being one of the Gore House clique, she of course ‘refused to Bo. 
. But, though he failed in his mission, the agreeable doctor remained 
to dinner, and gave her the whole history of how the wires wete 
pulled upon that trial, telling her that Lord —— had sent Sir —— 
‘down to him, Dr. Maginn, four several times, on the night, pire- 
-eeding it, to drive a bargain with lim about’ ‘gétting the witness 
“they were most afraid of out of the way, and that his (Dr. Ma- 
' ginn’s) terms were a baronetcy (for baronetcies were cheap under 
the —--—- administration) for one of his friends, a consulship’ for 
another, and five hundred ponnds for himself. The two former 
were immediately acceded to, but the latter demand was resisted‘ as 
long as possible, as his lordship by no means abounded in sterting 

ualities ; but it was ultimately paid at the eleventh hour, when 
the honorable doctor, having value received, undertook ‘the netés- 
“sary preliminaries of tampering with the witness at a Westminster 
public-house, called the Chequers, and making him so'drunk as 
sto invalidate hie evidence; and who so fit, if there is anything in 
fexample, to inculcate inebriety as was the literary doctor? But 
‘tow comes the crowning infamy of the transaction, so worthy of 
that iniquitous clique. After having laughed over this pretty spe- 
cimen, of his marketable talents, he showed Sir Janus’s victim two 
articles that ‘he had written; one for a Whig paper, making out 
the heroine of this crim. con. an injured angel of light; and 
another, with the same pen, and before the ink was dry on the first, 
for a Tory paper, dragging hey through the filthiest mire, till the 
Red Lady of Babylon was white compared to her.” 

“Scoundrel!” muttered Mr. Phippen, “was not he the man 
who showed that Prussic-Acid Poetess, L, EB. L.’s, disgraceful 
‘ Jettera to him, all over London?” 7 

“Yes; and prevented her marriage with another iiterary ‘gent,’ 
which one must always deplore as an invaluable chapter lost to 
natural history; as there is no anticipating what might have been 
the results of two persons of such total want of prineiple, and 
want of nose, being joined together in unholy matrimony. She 
was another choice specimen of that Gore House gang--a gang 
who-concocted, and still concoct, every social and literary enormity 
in London. Sir Janus Allpuff’s victim had befriended, and de- 
fended, this L. E. L. for nine years, thinking it ntterly impossible 
that a girl of her age could be guilty of the infamies inrputed to 
her, with that disgusting old aatyr of the ——~-——-; and, pitying 
her forlorn position, her house was a home to. this" worthless 
creature, till, with her own eyes, she was-convinted of her abandon- 
ment,’ However, when Sir Janus Allpuff got rid of bie legal in- 
‘eambrances, by turning his wife and legitimate children’ out of their 
home-—thie disgrareful and ungrateful crentere’'tranuferred hor 
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toudyings and protestations of regard, to Sir Junte’a' thistress—2 
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,¢reature whom he christened Mrs. Beaumont, and who, with this 
_L.K.0., was invited down to Naughtworth, by Sir Janus’s mother, 
the moment he bad turned his wife and children out of their home. 
: This, the soi-disant Mrs. Beaumont makes a public boast of ; and, 
not content with this infamy, Sir Janus palms off this wretch as a 
_ widow, and himself as the guardian of his own bastards! and so 
gets this creature invited into country-houses to disseminate puffs 
of‘ him, and .calumnies of his legal victim. Nor is this all; the 
_ sieter. of this wretch, Beaumont---who had, till too old, always pur- 
sued the same loathsome trade as herself —the amiable Sir Janus 
established in a young ladies’ boarding-school, in Kensington, 
where she was highly recommended by Sir Janus and my Lady 
Blessington !!. Now this, you will allow, is even worse than the 
Handcock affair, as ‘Clan’ was content with the ‘latch-key,’ with- 
_out.tarning bis wife and her children out of their home, and hunt- 
‘ing them through the world, or driving other persons’ children 
into, pollution by recommending them to a boardmg-school kept by 
a prostitute.” 


“ Gen bless my soul, how infamous! And has there not been - 


a. life written of that Lady Blessington?” 7 
1. “Yes; by.a Dr. Madden, of which nothing can exceed the bad 
taste, and the bare-faced fictions, unless it be the bad French, and 


the hare-feced sponte ; for his account of my Lady Blessington’s « 
iculous for even the puff-gulied and perjury- 


family ig rather too ri 
ridden British public to swallow; since every one, at least in Ire- 


land, knows that her father kept a small pokey bookseller’s shop 
in the tawn. of Clonmel. But even in this most disgusting book, - 


Mr. Thackeray’s pre-eminence is made visible in his new version 
of Les Pieurs D’Homére; for my Lady Blessington’s valet-de- 
chambre wrote her word, that at the sale ‘M. Thackeray avait les 
larmes aux yeux.’ Now what on earth were the rest of the Hum- 

BUGENCES comprising the Gore House clique about, that they did 
not turn on the water also, and set up a few tears in type.” 

_ “How disgraceful!’ exclaimed Mr. Phippen; “and with such 
a Bureau, ad Iufamie as that Gore House going on, and all the 
myriad branch infamies contingent to it, we dare to call ourselves 
.fa moral people.’ ” : 

, “Yes! the men who lead public opinion, and the women who 

‘Jead society in England, will prove bow moral we are. Mais en 
_revauche, we have a million-elephant power of cant, humbug, and 
hypocrisy, ow all subjects, in all places, and upon every event; and, 
.a8 the natural result of this, a religious and political corruption, 


“far exeqeding what old writers tell us of the kingdom of Lao, 


except that with us our literati stand us in lieu of their Taxo- 

porns; the aforesaid literati, that is as mach of it.as is comprised 
in that execrable Gore House Clique, now calling itself ‘the guild 
of literature,’ being their own: ‘king,’ whereas, the Talopoins, we 


_are.told,, who were the priests, of Lao, were only judged. by the 
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king himeelfs and aa they performed the outward ceremony of 
going to confession every. month, thought themselves after, fre¢ 
to commit every abomination with impunity; as do that branch of 
our literati, provided they fire off a few fine sentiments in monthly 
serials, or magazines. Were the Talopoins convicted ‘of using 
false money, they were sent back acquitted by their king, who 
only replied, that the seculars. ought to make them greater pre- 
gents. The most considerable persons in the country thought it a 
‘great honor to perform the meanest offices for the Talopoins, and 
none of them would wear a habit which had not been for some 
time worn by a Talopoin. And, so in like manner, with that par- 
ticular clique; if any of them are convicted of passing base literary 
coin--that is, of palming off on the eapient public. other authors’ 
ideas and words as their own genuine currency—their ‘king,’ to 
wit, their conclave selves, fully acquit them, and tell the assified 
secular public that they ought, on the contrary, bestow even more 
admiration on them for their originality! And as the Laonians 
wauld not wear a garment which had not for some time been 
hadi lgatd worn by their omnipotent Talopoins, so neither will the 

ritish public adopt an opinion, which has not for some time been 
propagated by this clique of Humbugences. You are fond. of 
theatricala, Mr. Phippen,—I have thoughts of writing a comedy in 
five acts, entitled—The Four Phases, or Full Moon. Here are my 
dramatis persone,” added Lord Pendarvis, taking a sheet of paper 
out of his pocket-book: | 


“Mrs. St. Brummagem—a saint of that ware. 
Mrs. Fitz. Pusey——her married daughter, a widow. 
Charity Fitz Brummagem—ber unmarried daughter. 
Captain Fitz Brummagem—her son in the Guards. 
| Tim Clover—Captain Fitz Brommagem’s groom, 
The Rev. Anathema Hussfuss—The friend of the family. 
Sir Lycurgus Shuffleborongh, 
Judas Trentelivre—a political friend. 
Lord Joan—Patron to the above. 
Parallelogram Fudge, Esq.—a philanthropist. 

Mrs. Anacharsis Cloutts Muddle—a female specimen, and member 
of ‘Tar Great Human Famity Borenicoria Society.’ 
Professor Wolfgang Von Gulltheflate—a German Professor. 
Marstyle, Stiltall and Leadlump—Literary ‘gents,’ his satellites 
Lady Di Courtman—with six marriageable, but atill unmarried 
daughters. 

Miss Celestina Shunman, their maiden Cousin, who, like Miss 
Martha Gwynn, whose epitaph Sgureg at Doncaster— 
~~ * Was go very pute within, =~” 
‘She burst the outed #3 of ttn, 
And hatched hersclf'a cherubim.” 
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The Marquis of Plutus—an unhappy Millionnalre, springed for, 
_ sung at, ridden after, flowered, feathered and feared, tarlataned, 
smiled, and sighed at by Lady Di, and her six daughters.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr, Phippen; “when the full moon 
rises, your lordship may put me down for the two avant scénes, 
but look there at the real Simon Pure, the real Lord Plutus,” 
added he, pointing to two carriages at Lady de Baskerville’s door, 
into the first of which old Lord Celendon was being gingerly 
champood by Lady de Baskervilles butler and two footmen; 
while the second carriage, which had just driven up, was that of 

Sir Titaniferous Thompson, which was waiting till that of the peer 

had moved on. 6 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Lord Pendarvis, “ if that charming lady, 

Florinda Andover, marries that old zdophite—for they say be has 

taken enough of Morrison’s pills alone, to convert him into a 

market garden—TI’ll never believe in an angel face again, but bet 

on Gorgons from this out.” | 

“T'll take the odds against the zdophite,” laughed Mr. Phippen ; 
“for there is not much bridegroom jauntiness about him.” 

‘“No, but with such a managing, clever mother as Lady de 

Baskerville, she may persuade the poor girl that the most agreeable 

ae in the world is the grand pore, and that he is the best partner 
oF it.’ | | 

“If she succeeds,” rejoined Mr. Phippen, gioomily, “ the gir] is 
net worth grieving over.” | 

“* Nevertheless,” said Lord Pendarvis, * I should like to whisper 
in her ear some very good lines that I stumbled on lately, called— 


“* BUILDING ON THE SAND.’ 


“Tis well to woo, tis good to wed, 
For so the world hag done 
Since myrtles grew, and roses blew, 
And morning brought the sun. 


* But have a care, ye young and fair, 
Be sure ye pledge with truth ; 
Be certain that your love will wear 
' Beyond the days of youth. 


* Foy, if ye give not heart for heart, 
As well as hand for hand, 
You'll find you’ve play’d the ‘ unwise’ part, 
And ‘built upon the sand.’ 


<6 >is well to save, *tis well to have, 
» A goodly store of gold - 
And hold enough of shining stuff— 

For Charity is cold. - 


“ But place not all your hope and trust, 
In what the deep mine brings ; | 
We cannot live on peter dust, 
Unmixed with purer this. ~ 
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“ And he who piles up wealth alone, | . oS ee 
—s- Will eftén have to stand =| a 2 ee 
Beside his coffer chest, and own a a) 
"Tis ‘builé upon the sand.’ er Tete 


* *Tis good to apeak in kindly guise, 
And soothe where’ér we can; ~ i We eC eal 
Fair speech should bind the human mind,. .. sss, 
And love link mantoman. ee — 
** But atay not at the gentle words ; 
Let deeds with language dwell: 
The one who pities starving birds, a 
Should scatter crumbs us well. | 
“The mercy that is warm and “rue, 
Must lend a helping hand ; ) 
For thoee who taik, yet fail to do, wo 
But ‘build upon the sand.’” = 2 


“Aye, very true; and yet, ‘egad, a modern writer has well 
remarked, that ‘it is one of the singular facts of the present etate 
of society that the qualities which in theory we hold to be most 
lovely and desirable, are precisely those, which in practice we, treat 
with the greatest contumely and disdain.’ ” 

‘“‘'That such és the case, no one with eyes, and ears, and obgerva- 
tion, can deny; but this is only more of the fungi, springing out 
of that accursed dry-rot of cant and hypocrisy, and thickly gur- 
rounding all the roots of the huge trunks of our social vices. 
Heartily do Ljoin in Luttrell’s prayer— | 


*¢ Oh! that there might in England be 
A duty on hypocrisy! 
A tax on humbug—an excise, 
A stamp on every man that canted ! 
‘No millions more—if these were granted— 
Henceforward would be raised or wanted.’ ”’ 


“Amen! And now cong I am in no hurry if you have any- 
thing more to say to me), 1 will wish you good morning; and 
I advise you to lose no time in cautioning Lord Daventry against 
entering into any fresh speculations with Sir Titaniferous Thomp- 
son; and—but this is strictly entre nous—if he banks with Dobbs, 
Thompson, and Dobbs, it might be quite as well, if he did not leave 
any very large amount in their hands. At the same time, of course 
he will not withdraw itin any way that can arouse their suspicions 
as to his of their solvency ; vous comprenez ; au sage un demi 
mot ——— eke me | 

“Thank you, my dear Sir, a thousand times,” said the young 
man, shaking Mr. Phippen cordially by the hand. “You may rel) 
upon my nether betraying nor ai ae Med confidence.” 

And so saying, they  peay ‘Mr. Phippen continuing his ‘wa; 
back to Bond-street, and Lord Pendarvis re-entering his father’ 
house, where his endeavours to dissuade Lord ‘Davettry fron 
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entering into Sir Titaniferous Thompson's speculation were vaxy 
SUCCESSFUL. 7 ! 

Slowly and thoughtfully Sir Titaniferous Thompson ascended 
Lady de Baskerville’s staircase; his head and eyes bent down- 
ast which totally divested him of the consequential strut which 
paorvenus, poetasters, and villains, generally adopt to supply them, 
as they think, with that respect-compelling dignity, which Nature 
has denied them. 

“Sir Titaniferous Thompson—~my lady,” said the groom of 
the chambers, throwing open the doors. | 

Lady de Baskerville, instead of being seated in her velvet 
bergére, half-reclining, after her usual languid, ergs fashion, 
was pacing up and dewn the room; her voice raised, her face 
flushed, and her whole manner much excited, while in her right 
hand she grasped, and occasionally shook, with tremulous passion, 
a much-craumpled letter. 

Lady Florinda, on the contrary, looked like the embodied calm 
of a summer's evening, as she sat creating mimic flowers at an em- 
broidery frame; for of all the illuminations for the peace, the one 
of happiness that now lit up that beautiful face of hers, was un- 
questionably the brightest; and, without even pretending to 
clairvoyance, any one passing at the back of her chair might have 
seen, besides the delicate tracery left by the shadows of the lace of 
her chemisette, on her slightly-heaving bosom, something very like 
a ship-letter between it and her stays. , 

a To think of such folly! such discbadienes! such ingratitnde! 
-—and the expense I have been at to forward your happiness! your 

interests ; and how - , 

“Indeed, dear mamma,” interrupted Florinda, “I am sorry you 
should have put yourself to any expense on my account; and, you 
know, every time you made dinner parties for Lord Celendon, I 
entreated you not to do so, for I told you from the first, I never 
would, or could, marry him.” | 

“You told me! Well, now I tell you!” exclaimed the indig- 
nunt Dowager, while the lightning of indignation coruscated from 
every feature, and the words seemed actually to hiss from her - 
mouth, as if a bar of red-hot iron had suddenly been plunged into 

water. ‘Yes, I tell it you, and will never cease telling it you, 
that, with my consent, you never shall marry that penniless, up- 
start. pauper—Harcourt Penrhyn!” . , ; 

“Oh, mamma!” said the daughter, laying down her needle and 
thimble, and, for the first time, reflecting back a momentary flash 

of her mother’s bitter indignation; “my cousin Harcourt is no 
upstart, he has already made for himself a name and a fame, that 
may well make us proud of being able to claim relationship with 
him; and you could not speak more alightingly of him if he were 
an apothecary’s boy, as grand-papa Penrhyn was ; ant: dhough bis 





A 
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father waa the son of an apothecary, yet his mother is of a far bet- 
ter, and older family than even the Andovers.” ee ce 

“ This! to my face, insolent, ungrateful viper ! “Leave the‘ room, 
Madam; and don’t presutne to add insolence to ingratitude.” * 

Lady Florinda could not exactly see what she had to be'grateful 
for, in her mother having jilted an honest man, to marry the 
honorable Palmytongue Andover, (for that much of the family his- 
tory had come to her knowledge through Harcourt,) or in wanting 
to force her to do the same by marrying that fine modern edition 
of Methuselah, Lord Celendon; but being only too happy to get 
back to her own room, to re-read Harcourt’s last letter, she 
instantly, and without another word, obeyed Lady de Baskerville’s 
command, and was in the act of rising to do so, when the doors 
were thrown open, and Sir Titaniferous was announced. Florinda 
hastily retreated through another door, and left her mother to 
receive this living comment on her own plebeian origin, which she 
did with anything but a good grace. 

** My dear Lady de Baskerville,” said the bran-new baronet, ex- 
tending his band, for he never ventured on any more familiar 
address—* I fear I am intruding.” 

Nevertheless, like Paul Pry, all in hoping he did not intrade, he 
drew a chair, and persevered in doing so. 

“Oh,” cried the lady, flinging herself into, rather than seating 
herself in a fauteuil, you are very happy, Sir Titaniferous, not to 
have any children.” 

“ Expensive, certainly,” rejoined that great man, fiatically and 
financially, as he lifted up his coat-tails to prevent any of that 
crumpling, so obnoxious to Sybarites in broad cloth ; “ but,” added 
he, with a mingled air of pedigree and patriotism (!), a pity too, 
when a title becomes extinct in an aristocratic country like oure—¢. 


propos (of titles perhaps?), I thought I saw Lord Celendon’s car- 


riage drive away as I got to your door. I hope all is gomg on well 
between him and my pretty cousin, and that we ehall soon have a 


coronet the more in the family.” 
Lady de Baskerville, having hurled a visual thunderbolt at him 


for this ill-advised familiarity of the “potty cousin,” and “ the fa- 


mily,” now fairly burst into tears of irrepressible rage, as she 
exclaimed— . ce 3 

“Poor Lord Celendon has been ‘grossly insulted this very 
morning ;~-refused, actually refused! by that silly and misguided 
girl, though the settlements he offered were magnificent, posi- 
tively magnificent ! a jointure of twenty-two thousand a year.” 

“ And every prospect of speedily enjoying it,” put in the practical 
Sir Titaniferous. | | 

“Exactly what I have been telling her;-but I have only De 
Baskerville to thank. for it all, his taking ber in that ee 


tor J 


manner, (without even asking my leave,) to the Crimea, ‘where: 
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vary thing I most dreaded and disliked came to pase; they made. 
" B acqdmcianes of that Hatcourt Penrhyn, and’ he had actually 
fe impertinence to make love to, and propose for, Florinda.” 
f ‘The baronet raised his eyebrows, and.shrugged his shoulders, as 
f be had suddenly heard that the three per cents. had fallen below 
pero; but in words, he had recourse to emollients, of which he 
eared to have an hereditary knowledge. ‘‘ No match for Lady 
lerieda Andover, certainly,” said he, “ but still, I must say, that 
Captain Penrhyn bids fair to rise rapidly in his profession; for 
dine where one will, one hears nothing but his praises, even at the 
best houses.” . 
_, “* Praises!" echoed tsis companion, pettishly kicking away the 
velvet fabowret at her feet, although it had not obtruded any opinion 
on the subject; “praises! can one live on praises? You, of all 
people in the ror ought to know, Sir Titaniferous, that one 
cannot.” 
Now, though Sir Titaniferous had never been in a position to try 
the experiment, he instantly, with theoretical perspicuity, decided — 
upon its impracticability, and so replied— | 
“No, no, clearly not; only as stepping-stones: the aie and 
MM@ronage of the great, you know, my dear Lady de Baskeryille, 
must necessarily lead to preferment, and—and—in short, to sub- 
stantial benefits.” | | 
‘I know no such thing! On the contrary, it is patent that 
they never lead to anything, except to a ruinous expense that poor 
peaple cannot afford. Read the lives of Sheridan, Theodore Hook, 
Moore, and Sydney Smith, What did the great people with whom 
they dined, and for whom they jested, and jeopardized their scanty 
patrimonies, do for them? It is true that posterity is duly in- 
formed that ‘ Lady Lansdowne called, and left a tuber rose for 
‘Bessy,’ and that ‘ Lady Holland brought Sydney Smith’s children 
some presents from Paris; still, Sheridan, Theodore Hook, and 
ommy, Moore, died beggars; and Sydney Smith did not ‘die a 
bishop; and if he also did not die a beggar, no thanks to the mag- 
nates, whem he feasted with wit and wisdom; and who thought 
they gave him value received in turtle and venison, as tavergy | 
keeper's do for the golden guineas they receive for public dinnarg? 
No, no, Sir Titaniferous; 1 have not lived so long in the London 
world without knowing that the friendship (2) of the great will 
never take a sufficiently sterling shape to procure even salt, much 
leas bread, for poverty—that is, for intellectual poverty. But‘all 
this only makes Lady Florinds’s conduct the more unpardendble 
and abominable ; sad truly, it anay well be said, that misfortunes 
never come singly; for, as if her reba of Lord Celendon was 
not enough, and all the difficulties 1 have been plunged into, in my 
efforts to make the house agreeable to him, 1, this morning, get a 
letter from that. bearish ‘old Mr. Phippen,: reminding me that:the 
: ‘ ‘hoy f ‘ a 9 era ae 
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money he had advanced to me on, my diamonds was now due, but. 
kindly giving me two additional months to pay it in. To think 
that the ingratitude and disobedience of a daughter, should place 
me in such a degraded position, as to put me under obligations fo | 
a mun of that sort! ¥or, had Flo’ married Lord Celendon, aa I 
fully ‘intended she should, and as (if she had a spark of proper, 
feeling in her) she wodld have done—out of her twe thousand 
pounds a year pin-money, the first year of which she could not 
possibly want, I should have borrowed this money from her,. for 
this Mr. Phippen, which is what I had all'along calculated upon 
doing. Cannot you devise any plan to help me, Sir Titaniferous, 
you, who have such a genius for finance?* added the great lady, 
softening in her tone, and almost sycophantising in her manner, 
as she looked her ugly little ignoble nephew full in the face—“ you 
who have been so very successful” . ar 

““] sincerely wish, my dear Lady de Baskerville,’ said he, re- 
sponding to the appeal by advancing his chair three inches nearer 
to hers, “that I could discharge this trifling debt for you myself 
immediately ; but the fact is, I have just embarked, J] may say, my 
ail in a colossal enterprise (Sir itaniferous always carefully 
avoided the word speculation), which I wished to secure before. it 
got into the market, and thereby forestall the Rothschilds and 
Barings; and though, in a short time, it cannot fail to return me 
two hundred per cent., yet, for the moment, it leaves me as poor as 
a church. mouse.” | 

‘‘Dear me!” sighed Lady de Baskerville, “I wish I had such 
chances of making money—how lucky you are, Sir Titaniferous.” © 

“ Prudent, only prudent, my dear aunt.” The freedom of the 
latter word. he well knew, even if it excited her displeasure, was 
the best talisman he could have possibly used for inspiring. her 
with confidence; for, though familiarity breeds contempt, wealth, 
he was perfectly aware, authorizes familiarity, or any other 
vice, | 

“Cannot you put me in the way of being prudent too?” rejoined 
she, almost coaxingly ; ‘‘ but I suppose you would despise a paltry 
couple of hundred pounds, or else real y would eell some bracelets 
of things to have a venture in your El Dorado.” oe ahd 

The millionaire, of course, looked as if he did Geepiee. mnyibing | 
so impalpably minute as a brace of hundred pounds ; ‘but suddenly 
checking himself, as if the Jook had been involuntary, and his. 
Jeeltng was all benevolence and interest (irrespective of capital), he. 
said, with a meditative air, to the accompaniment of a sigh—; 
Unfortunately it requires thousands, before any. commensurate 
advantage can be reaped.” arr | 

oo 1 then there's an end of it; for thousands, alas! I have | 
not. Ce eteetitant 
Both were silent for a few seconds, when the baronet,’ placing 
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ae ee of his right hand on his forehead, suddenly éx- 
claimed— | | | | 

*'T have it—the very thing |—it will not only make your fortune 
but ‘Lady Florinda’s,” 

“Oh! my dear Titaniferous !” (without the Sir) said she, clasping 
her hands in'a sort of ecstasy meant to express both hope and gra- 
titude, as she arose, and, with her own fair hands, let down the 
portiére lest they should be overheard, “ what do you mean ?” 

‘“ Why, look here,” said he, making, with a pencil, some hasty 
and purely mythological sums of addition on the back of a letter, 
‘Lady Florinda’s twenjy thousand pounds, in four months, with 
the interest and compound interest, will just produce, if invested in 
this enterprise, forty thousand two hundred pounds.” : 

“Oh! but it is Flo’s fortune, you ‘know, and I have no right to. 
speculate with her money,” said the mother, drawing back with a 
sort of instinctive horror. : 

“My dear Lady de Baskerville, I never speculate,” said the 
nephew, with a contemptuous shrug, as he hastily replunged the 
ae with the chimerical thousands on it, into his waistcoat 

ocket. 7 
a Well, but,” rejoined the aunt, deliberating previous to bein 
lost, “let us consult Florinda; she may be very glad to get suc 
immense interest for her money.” 

“ Hush! not for the world !” said he, first raising the fore-finger — 
of his right hand to the side of his nose, and then hastily buttoning 
up both his trouser-pockets, as if they already contained, not only 
the ‘open sesame,’ but the actual wealth, of this golden enterprise. 
‘Not for the world; young persons are not to be trusted with such 
matters; and, indeed, in confiding it to your ladyship, I have been 
guilty of an indiscretion which, if known to the other directors, 
might be my ruin; but my anxiety to serve you, got the better of 
my prudence, and you must give me your solemn word of honor 
that you will zot breath this matter to mortal?” 

Sout are very safe, for I don’t yet know what it is.” 

“Ah! true,’”’ smiled the millionaire, as if apparently recovering 
his serenity with his security; and then, knowing from experiencé;, 
that in angling for gudgeons, when you have baited the hook, the — 
best way is to go away and leave it to be nibbled at, without, from 
being over anxious, casting your own shadow on the water, he 
looked at the time-piece, mare exclaimed, suddenly rising, “ Blesg 
me! I'shail be late, it wants a quarter to three, and I was to haye 
met Mr, Jericho Jabber at ‘a political meeting of our joint con. 
stituents in the Borough.” : | : : 

“ But—but’—hesitated Lady de Baskerville, replying to her’ 
own thoughts, “I have no right to invest Flo's money without | 
consulting her.” | | | ” 

As her guardian, you have not only aright, but are in doty 


+ 
we 
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bound to do what is most advantageous for her; and as she will 
not be of age for six months, only think what a thing it will be-to 
A@ouble-—nay, to more than double—her capital in four!” 

* Ah! but——” mo 

“Weil, I must be off,” said the nephew, affecting express-train 
laste, aa he held out one finger to his lady aunt, as other — 

»ple were in the habit of doing to him; and still Lady de 
kerville mused, till he had reached the door, when she said— 

_ “Stay one moment; are you quite sure that the capital will be 
doubled >” 

“My dear aunt, am I quite sure that ypur name is Dora? and 
that you are the Countess de Baskerville?” : 

She herself was so sure of both these facts, that she arrived at 
the conclusion that the monetary sequence was equally indisput- 
able; and, moreover, Titaniferous never speculated! And yet, 
how Titaniferous had got on in the world! and when that is the 
case, one must be safe in embarking in the same boat with a person, 
even if that boat were steered by Charon, and being ferried across 
the Styx. And so the die was cast, and poor Florinda’s all staked ! 
—with a swindler—who had been so vERY SUCCESSFUL! 

“Then if I make up my mind to follow your advice, can you con- 
clude the matter to-morrow, Sir Titaniferous?” said she, a shade 
paler than usual. ‘4 | 
. “To.day. Now, my dear Lady de Baskerville,” said the obliging 
baronet, returning, “if you will give me an order on your broker 
to sell out Lady Flo’s twenty thousand—-—” 

And as her Jadyship turned to a little sdvre and marquetrie 
cabinet, which she unlocked, and from which she took a cheque- 
book, Sir Titaniferous drew from hts pocket a sheaf of shares, and 

ospectuses, of the grand Duchy of Swillandsmokem: Lead 

flies, which most fortunately! and unaccountably(?) he hap- 
pened to have with him. When Lady de Baskerville had filled in 
the required number, which was to put her and Morinda in posses- 
sion of such fabwious wealth, the benevolent being, who was help- 
ing them to. it, eaid— 7 | 

“*Pon honer I have done rather an unfair thing, my dear. aunt ; 
for those shares that I have let you have—strictly speaking—belong 
to Lord Daventry; but ae is thicker than water, so he must 
only wait a little longer for his.” | 2 

And so saying, and generously to avoid any expression: of his 
relative’s gratitude for thus favouring her, he made a precipitate 
retreat, ostensibly to reach in time the political meeting in the 
Borongh; and as the parvenu M.P. descended the porvenu 
peeress’s Axminster-carpeted stairs to the clanging of the silver- 
sounding bell that announced his departure, once more his head 
was in the air, and Sir Titaniferous Thompson strutted, every inch 
a senator!—since of such. materials our senators are new com. 
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posed. And yet one Pére Millot—erst of the Academy of Dijon— 
expresses himself to the following effect, touching Montesquieu :— 
“'Those rules of conduct, those maxims of government, which 
should be engraved on the thrones of kings, and on the hearts of 
every one invested with authority; is it not to a close study of men 
we owe them? Witness that illustrious patriot, that interpreter, that 
judge of the laws on whose tomb France, and all Europe, shed 
tears, but whose genius will ever be seen to instruct nations, tracing 
the plan of public happiness; that immortal writer, who abridg 
everything, who was for putting us upon thinking, as what we 
stand more in want of than reading. With what sagacity he had 
studied human nature! ‘Travelling like Solon, meditating like 
Pythagoras, conversing like Plato, reading like Cicero, writing 
like Tacitus; his continued object was man. Men he studied and 
knew. The fertile seeds already are seen to germinate which se 
east into the minds of the chiefs of nations and the rulers of 
empires. Let us gratefully reap the fruits.” And after refuting 
a dangerous paradox of Bayle, does he not also add—‘ The prin- 
ciples of Christianity, well engraved on the heart, would be inf. 
nitely stronger than the false honor of monarchies, the human 
virtues of republics, and the servile fear of despotic states, which 
is stronger si the three principles of political government laid 
down in the spirit of the laws.” : 
But what have we now of all this? Utilitarianism hag converted 
all that. is high, pure, good, and noble in human nature—all that 
might have been great—into a social, politico-commercial guana, 
for producing the greatest possible quantities of everything, with- 
out the slightest reference to quality ; and to obtain this statiatical 
guano, there has been entailed upon us an interminable Chancery 
guit of 4 
Mammon versus Merit ; 


The infallible results of which are John Sadleirs, John Dean 
Pauls, William Palmers, Jericho Jabbers, Janus Allpuffs, and 
Titaniferous ‘Thompsons ; for as long as men can, with impunity, 
(as they now do,) violate every private virtue, they may, to forward 
their worldly ends, assume, but can never be capable of any public 
virtue ;. though this is only an additional reason, under onr present 
system of private vice, and public clap-trap, why such men are all, 
and always, Very SuccessruL! _ | 
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CHAPTER XXXII. “ae 


IN WHICH THE FAST MR. MONTAGUE SEDGEMORE ASTONISH ES 
THE SLOW MR. TOM LEVENS, THE MORE 80, PERHAPS, BY 
' GONVINCING HIM THAT AN APPARENT SLIGHT MAY OFTEN 
‘BE AN ACT OF REAL KINDNESS. MR. PHIPPEN LOSES A 
KEY, AND GAINS A WRINKLE. ¢ oe eee 


Hx! he! he! tittered Mr. Sedgemore. Hi! hi! hit falsettoed 
Mr. Jones. Ha! ha! ha! contra-bassoed Mr. Smith, as’ the 
former, perched on his high office-stool within his desk, was, with 
one pen behind his ear, and another in hand, doing croguis of Miss 
Susannah Simmons upon a fly leaf of his ledger, while Messieurs 
Smith and Jones, in no way proud (though they did dine at Sir 
Titaniferous ‘hompson’s, and figured at what they denominated 
“the West End”) were * assisting” him by giggling at his per- 
formance. At an opposite desk sat Tom Levens making double 
entries, but neither of Simmons’s, nor Susannah’s, but of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, three per cent. consols, Russia, India, and 
Spanish bonds, with variations on other “ fugitive pieces ;” but, 
every now and then, he was obliged to have recourse to his pen- 
knife, from having made some slight error in his entry, evidently 
disturbed by the giggling going on opposite; and then, all in 
-Making the necessary erasures, he would suddenly knit his brow, 
as if, like poor Master Simeon, the second usher, in James White's 
rare merry story of Jokn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, he 
thought “that of all inferior noises, tittering was the most’ of- 
fensive;” for, as in the case of Simeon, his nerves were unequal 
to it, and he also opined that it “ undermined that importance and 
respectability which were the corner-stones of his calling, and dis- 
concerted the grave deportment which he thought it beroming to 
assume, and was altogether more than a man of his beard could 
well put up with.” But Messieurs Smith and Jones prepared to 
depart, after a great deal of whispering had been dues to the 
Ziggling, in which the words ‘‘ Golden Pippin ”—" leave it at ‘the 

hite Hart ’—'* Monday night,” and “ Cremorne” escaped, and 
flew over as far as Mr. Laven desk ; and there being no pén 
behind his ear to bayonet them back, they entered, and he distinetly 
heard them, but concluded that they merely referred to one’ of 
those frequent “larks,” as Mr. Sedgemore called them (nd doubt 
with reference to their nocturnal attributes), in which he, was in the 
habit, of. indulging ;.and having found it impossible’ either “to 
ensnare, or engage, his colleague to join in them, he had left off 
announcing any of his projects of pleasure to him. Messieurs 
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Smith and Jones, “the two West End gents,” as Mr. Sedgemore 
denominated them, having taken their departure, after having 
made Mr. Levens a bow that almost amounted to impertinence 
from its mock respect, the latter quietly resumed his wniting, and, 
for a few seconds, a profound silence reigned unbroken, save by the 
scratching of his pen, when all of a sudden Mr. Sedgemore, with 
his right hand to the side of his mouth, called oat, in a stentorian 
voice, as if he had been hailing a man-of-war on the high seas-- 
: “ Halo! Levens, my boy, now be sociable for once; and, as you 
seem to be so thick with him, and in his confidence, do unlock, 
and tell us what the guv’nor does so often down at Brentford—that 
is, wko he goes to see there.” = 
“I fear you must have a very low opinion of me, Sedgemore, to 
suppose that, even if I were cognizant of Mr. Phippen’s move- 
ments, I should repay his great kindness to me by becoming a spy 
upon his actions. I leave spying and every other species of black- 
guardism to ‘gentlemen.’ Such practices do not become men of 
may humble position ; and, moreover, you go to Brentford quite as 
often as I do, and therefore are likely to know as much of what 
oes on there as me, as I understand you are constantly giving 
inners at the ‘ White Hart.’ ” : 
‘“*Oh! I understand,” said Mr. Sedgemore, winking ‘his righ 
eye, and spreading his hand out over his heart like “—-—- Browne,” 
“you ate wounded in the tenderest pint, eh ?-—'case as how the 
dinners ain’t given at the ‘Four Alls.” Well, I’m free to confese, 
ag they say in Parliament, when they are going to conceal the truth 
in the best manner they can, that it don’t look friendly that I should 
patronige the ‘ White Hart’ when the ‘ Four Alls’ is so near; but 
you, Levens, who have been a literary cove, and accustomed to do 
the articles in the moral and magnanimous line,—you ought to 
know better than to judge by appearances; and though you're not 
4 fellow that one ever gets on with, on account of a sort of five- 
barred-gate grandity kind of manner that you have, yet, having a 
great tespect for virtue and all that sort of thing, it is on account 
of the regard I have for you that I did not go to the ‘ Four Alis.’ 
Tom Levens raised his eyes, and looked a note of interrogation, 
but did not condescend to utter it. a 
“Ah? I see that confounded dot and carry one has dulled your. 
capacity for figurative eloquence ; but,” added he, drawing a long 
narrow slip of blueish ruled paper out of his pocket, about. a 
yard in length, and holding it up, “‘it is a true bill, for all 
nat, Ahem! ‘Montagu Sedgemore, Esq.;' that reads devilish 
well, ‘Montague Sedgemore, Esq., debtor to John Newcome’ 
-~abem! Well, I needn’t read you the items. Dinners: are 
always cold on paper, and wines flat. ‘Total £16 8s. 4d.’ Now 
do you take 2” a 
_ “ Why, yes; that you must have been a very profitable customer 
to Mr. Newcome.” ~ a ae 
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‘ Weong for once. Gaess' again.” : ms 
“Fm sure 1 can’t guess what you had for so many pounds, if 
you mean that.” | a 

| “No, I don’t mean that, for sow that’s neither here nor there; 
but you see Z have got thie bill?” So pF 

1 Ot es.” ‘ , : 

. Well, don’t you wish Mr. Newconre may get it? That's all. 
So-mow I hope you will have the decency to thank me for not 
having gone to the ‘ Four Alls ;’”” and again, the fast Mr. Sedgemore 
winked his eye knowingly, as he replunged the bill back into ‘his 


et, ‘ | vt 
“Good Gon! but that’s swindling!” sid Tom Levens, with 
unaffected horror. PF ee 8 
* Ah! I believe that is the old-fashioned English name given to 
it in dictionaries,” said Mr. Sedgemore, nonchalantly paring his 
nails with a pen-knife ; ’‘ but we call it ‘doing the flats;’ and you 
kwow, my dear fellow, or you don’t seem to know yet, but I have 
no doubt you will by and bye, that the opera of life is composed of 
flats, sharps, and naturals ;” aud he emphasized the last word, 
looking his companion pointedly, and somewhat impertinently, full 
in the face. . : ! 

Tom Levens looked, and felt, exceedingly uncomfortable.. He 
did not like the idea of turning informer against even a person of 
such lax morality as Mr. Sedgemore ; still less did he like the idea 
of Mr. Phippen having such a person in his employment, and 
therefore, to a certain degree in his confidence; so as a mezzo- 
termine, he determined to watch him narrowly. 

_ Never look so glum, man; when I’m a millionnaire I may re- 
lent, and pay Newcome. And Smith, and Jones, have put me on 
the scent of a gold-mine; so that, even, miay come to pass sooner 
than you think. But mum’s the word, for if the gav’nor gets wind 
of it, it will be no go.” 

“T' think you had better take care what you are about, Sedge- 
more, ard look before ydu leap; for, depend upon it, if there was 
anything likely to be so profitable, Mr. Phippen would: know of it 
before either Mr. Smith or Jonés could possibly do 80.7 

“That shows how much you know about it. Why, Mr. Phippen 
is only a gruly; Srith and Jones are all among the tip-top batter- 
flies ; the big-wigs of bullicn dine constantly at Sir Titaniferous 
Thompson’s,—are intimate with the Barings, and are obliged to be 
eae cool to the Rothschilds, on account of the females of the 
family looking rabbis and synagogues at em, in the way of Levwi- 

tical laws, marriage contracis, and ecclesiastical - entanglements: 
and even Jericho Jabber has cast a jew’s-eye at ’em, to give ‘em 
piwées in the Treasury, when he comes into hoffice again.” | / 

* When he does, he may fairly promise to make them Premier, 
and Secretary-at-War; in short, anything——but honedt men,” 
said Levens, : 
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‘What! Suppose you don't think Smith and Jones bave.got 
talents enough for hafice.” us Be. ws 
“Oh, yes, I do! tor a little goes a great way in England .to 
qualify men for the management of state affairs; for England is 
not like China.” | 
“ How do you mean—not like China ?” 
_ “ Why, the Chinese are so ewigeant that they insist upon having 
two kinds of ministers: the one are the signing ministers, who 
grant audiences and sign papers; but the other are sintinguiched 
xom these, as the thinking ministers, and have the. care of foxrmin 
projects, examining those who present them, and proposing ae 
changes. as times, and eircumstances, require to be made in the ad- 
ministration. Now, it is very clear, that we neither have,.nor 
exact, any euch ministers ag these in England, which very much 
simplifies the qualifications for office.” : | ‘ 
“ Well, I den’t wonder at your being hard upon them, for I 
know you were d—d ill used by those literary-politico coves.—ang 
it is impossible to speak or think well of people. who turn the screw 
too tight upon us." | 
““ Why, Sedgemore, you are quite a philosopher, for that’s exactly 
what Hobbes says,—that ‘our hatred or love, is an effect of the 
good, or harm, we have received ;’ and he also adda, that ‘among 
the savages, the only wicked man is the robuat man; while in 
civilized states, the only wicked man is the man in power.’ ” 
“Oh! if you begin talking of Hobbes, it’s time to look after the, 
kettle; and that reminds me, I am to éea at the Simmonses, and it 
only wants a quarter to six now,” said. Mr. Sedgemore, looking at 
the office-clock, and then adding, as he took down his hat off of a 
peg, and smoothed it with his elbow, “ but I say Levens, ‘though 
on pleasure I am bent, [ have a frugal mind,’ and though I do not 
patrouise the ‘Four Alls’ fot my petty dinny’s fang,—as the nobs 
call ’em,-—yet Iam quite ready to save my clothes in ‘ domestir re- 
terement’ sometimes, and do you a good turn into the bargain; se 
any day and night next week that you like to ask the guv’nzor for 
a ‘oliday, I'll stay and do dooly in your stead; only let me know 
before-hand., Monday would be most convenient to me, because 
Susanner hain’t booked me for nothing on that evening.” , 

.Tom Levens thanked him, coldly enough, and said he would 
give him due notice if he wanted to avail himself of his offer; and 
no sooner had Mr. Sedgemore’s white hat appeared above the 
window as he ouerk up the street on his way to Miss Simmeng’s 
tea party, than he adaed. “ What.canz he want to get me out of the, 
way for? He must have some motive in it, as, for the whole twelyg | 
months that I have sat behind this desk he never before offered to 
take my place in order that [ might have a holiday. 1 must,-wi 
out. informing him of my suspicions, give Dutton a hint to keep 
a shar p:look-out.”’ . | ¢ 2 ise 
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Now it was customary for Tom Levens and Sedgemore to sleep 
alternate nights at the office in Threadneedle Street, and- Dutton 
was a detective officer, who slept there every night. 

Having formed this resolution, Levens closed his ledger, placed 
it within its own particular pigeon-hole, and then re-seated himself 
at the desk, took a sheet of paper, and began writing a letter, but 
had not written many lines before he seemed to require to refer to 
another; and, accordingly, he withdrew one from his bosom. But 
unless Mr. Phippen, in his numerous commercial transactions, had’ 
had dealings with some hair merchant in La Haute Bretagne, this 
could not have been from one of his correspondents, as it contained 
a long lock of soft-silken, dark brown hairt which seemed to have 
a shade of sadness running through it; and such, in truth, might 
have been cast upon it from the tarlatan foliage of a widow's cap, 
under which it had long grown; for we may as well tell the truth 
at once: During the year that Tom Levens had been in Mr.:Phip- 
pen's employment, that gentleman had had frequent occasion to 
send him on embassies, down to Hazeltree Cottage, thinking him 
@ safe and trustworthy person so to do; he had also, as‘a plausible 
pretext for augmenting his stipend, deputed him to impart, by col- 
loquial means, a thorough knowledge of French and Italian to 
Robert Chatterton, and to further officiate as cornac to the latter, 
in taking him country walks, whenever Christ’s Hospital or Thread 
needle Street did not require the presence of either. The conse- 
quence was, that the boy got exceedingly fond of him, and ‘the 
mother naturally caught the infection, the first symptoms of which 
manifested themselves in a strong attack of gratitude; so that 
whenever ‘om Levens appeared as chargé d'affaires from ‘Me. 
Phippen, at Hazeltree Cottage, there were always active prepara- 
tions of a hospitable nature for his reception, till tea~however 
well it may grow in China—he began to think could only be wade 
at Hazeltree Cottage. Cherries, strawberries, peas, plums, and 
flowers, in his bornd experience, also confining their capabilities of 
perfection to the same locality; so that at length it fell out that, 
even when Mr. Phippen did not send him, this exemplary young 
man-——so little did he spare himself, or grudge either tume or 
trouble—would occasionally go down there of his own accord, 
either to bring a bulletin of Bob, who had walked six miles, and. 
ee twelve buns after it; or to inquire if Mre. Chatterton 
and her mother might bappen to have any message to Mr. Phippen, 
aid be at a lose for a messenger; or if Sarah Nash wante Best 
@ore Glenfield starch, or Tim was getting too fat for his collar; an 
_ wanted any alteration of-—all which commissions certainly might 

have been executed at Brentford; but of course not so.:well ag in 
London. And then, it would also sometimes fallout, upon these 
impromptu visits of his to Hazeltree Cottage, that he would see 
the stihouette of a widow's cap at the window, as if the wearer was 
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actually:expecting, and looking out for him, whereupon, poor Tom 
Levens’s ‘heart would turn Ethioman Serenader, and thump out— : 


“I see her now! I see her now! 

7 T see her at the window ; 

uaa ; She looks se sweet, she’s drese’d so neat, 
Mee ei I'd give my heart to win her.” 


‘ 
1? 


Win her, it would appear in negro nepenthes, doing duty asrhyme 
to. window. However, whatever was the rhyme, that apparition at 
the window was always the reason of terrible palpitations of the 
heart to poor Tom Levens; so much so indeed, that for several 
seconde after entering the cottage, he could not speak, which greatly 
alarmed the widow, who would bring him a glass of bright, clear, 
cold water, and look so earnestly into his face while he drank -it, 
heping that that would make him better, that on more than one 
occasion ie had a great mind to tell her that he should never -be 
better if she looked at him in that way, ae it made the thumping at. 
his heart return with double force, and was altogether as contradic» 
tery a mode of proceeding, as if a poacher were to attempt to lull a 
cqvey of partridges to sleep by discharging a double-barreled rifle 
amongst them. But itisalong lane that has noturning ; and even 
Led-lane is no exception to this rule. So one evening, the widow 
and ‘Tom Levens were exchanging their adieun after tea; the sun 
going dewa and the moon rising up, and still he lingered; and 
whether it was the tea which had been unusually strong, or the cream 
that had been unusually thick, or the lock of dark«brown hair that 
looked onusually glossy, as it strayed out of bounds, or all and each 
of ‘these separately, or combined, that did it ; but Mr. Phippen’s mo- 
dest, moral, particulatly civil clerk, became all of a sudden most 
unwarrantably meddling and morose; boldly declaring in the most 
abrupt manner that he thought a widow's cap the most unbecoming 
thing in creation, and if he could have his way she should not wear 
it.another minute. And then the widow sighed, and so did he; 
and then he thought he could not do better than endeavour to prove 
ty her, by logical demonstration, as he was in the habit of doing to 
Bob in other matters, that as two negatives make an affirmative,so 
two sighs, if properly commingled, make a kiss; and he having 
employed. that slenne sean there is no use in our lditering by 
the way. ‘There were only Mr. and Mrs. Levens, senior, and Mr, 
Phippen, now to be consulted, and though both agreed. that this 
was necessary, neither seemed in a hurry to consult them, Indeed, 
that evening was frittered away in tautological thanks on the par’ 
of Mrs, ‘Chatterton, for the great care and kindness Mr, Levetj,_ 
had been.good enough to show Robert. But Mr. Levens assured. 
her, that: the mere excursion-ticket intercourse of an occasional 
walk ia.the fields did not give sufficient scope for either, but, that 
the: moment he had shares in him, she would then see how, that 
care and attention should be augmented. With regard to the lock 
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of dark-brown hair that has just ‘been ‘séen in the letter, ‘that is 
easily accounted for; as where needie-work is about, there is always 
sure to be at least one pair of scissors, which is as convenient as a 
post-office, where love-making is going on; and 80, that very sare 
ot that refractory lock that would xot wear a widow’s cap was 
severed by 'T'om Levens with the very identical scissors that had cut 
out that cap— | a i 
i | Sucu 1s Rerriseurive Jusrice! © at 

_ And from that day forth it was regularly transferred to the last 
letter. This last letter was now in progress of being answered; 
and though this was only Wednesday, the writer, with the wings of 
hope, soared into the far-future of four whble days and nights, and 
announced his advent for the following Sunday, at Hazeltree Cat- 
tage; but this was only the motivo, which was followed by divers 
variations, all in the same key, which, though thought exceedingly 
delightful by the person for whom they were composed, might not 
be Sealy so to every ear. At length the letter came to an ‘end, 
because the paper had done so; and, that paper has its limits, is 
doubtless a wise provision of nature or art (?)institited expressly 
with a view to bringing love-letters toa conclusion. Just as the writer 
was in the act of sealing this one, the office door opened, and ‘Mr. 
Phippen made his appearance, surprised at seeing him at that un- 
usual hour. Tom Leyens hastily descended from his high stool, 
and inquired if he wanted anything. . 

“Eh? ‘egad! yes, Levens; I can’t imagine how I came to be so 
silly. Absence in young fellows like you is easily accounted for, 
and very excusable, but I am old enough to know better; and I 
must have left my watch either on the table here, or on the table in 
the dreesing-closet, when I went to wash my hands and ptt on a 
clean neckcloth before I went away to-day.” aaa 
_ “There is only one comfort, Sir,” said Tom Levens, commenc- 

ing his search on the large office table, at which Mr. Phippen 
always wrote, “‘if you left it anywhere here, it is safe. J only oes 
you may not have lost it in an omnibus.” ee 
-' *No, No, Tom ; I walked home,” said he, joining in the search ; 
“and I only missed it when I wanted the Bramah key of my desk ; 
for you know I wear that and the key of the iron safe here, to my 
watch-chain, and I have a perfect recollection of having taken out 
the watch and laid it down somewhere, but whether it was here, 
or in the next room, [ can’t exactly remember.” | 
.. “It is not here, Sir,” said Levens, taking up and shaking the 
last packet of papers, and then even looking in the waste-paper 
basket. ‘J’ll go and look in the dreasing-room.” — us 
‘And accordingly to the dressing-room they both went, ‘dnd the 
portly waich and its appendages were soon ‘discovered, lyin 
on the top of a small chest of drawers, near the was band 


' “That's all right,” ‘cried Mr.'Phippen, taking poseessién of tt: 
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“but. ‘gad, as Iam here, 1 may as well lock up these letters,” added 
he,.taking a packet.out of his pocket; and they both returneil into 
the office, and ‘Mr. Phippen walked to the iron safe, and began 
unlocking it; but the key, which theugh a comparatively small 
one for so large a lock, generally opened with such ease, now 
refused to turnin thelock. Mr. Phinpen took it out and examined 
the wards, when he discovered the impediment to consist in a small 
piece of wax which blocked up one of the interstices. “*Gad, 
that’s odd too,” said he, removing it, and placing it in a piete o 
paper which he put into his waistcoat pocket. ‘Have you been 
in the office ever since I left to-day, Levene >” 

_“ Yes, Sir, except for about a quarter of an hour at four o'clock, 
when 1 went out to post some letters.” 

“And who did you leave here when you went to the post?” 

_“Sedgemore, Sir.” ’ - 

“ Humph! and was he alone when you came back ?” —. 

No, Sir, there were two persons with him, a Mr, Smith and a 

r. Jones.” 

* Who are they?” 

* Well, I don’t exactly know, Sir; but I believe they are friends 
of Sir 'Titaniferous ‘Thompson.” - 
ie ‘‘How the deuce did Sedgemore become acquainted with 

em 2” | | 

*Y'm sure I don’t know, Sir, but-he appears to be very intimate 
with them?” | Z 

“Oh! he does, eh?’ and Mr, Phippen pulled his right ear and 
mused for a few seconds, and then said—~“‘ I tell you what, Levens, 
I wish you'd put on your hat, take a cab and go to Chubbs’s, and 
bring back a man wit you directly, with several locks on the 
same plan as this one—that is, large triple or quadruple locke 
with small keys, “Gad! [ll have this lock changed.” | 

*““] think you are right, Sir.” v 

“Why, do you suspect anything, Levens? “Pon my life I begin 
to think you do.” | . 

“No, Sir; only I don’t know what to make of that piece 
of wax being wedged between the wards of that key, for had 
it, fallen accidenfly from a candle, it would have been on the 
surface.” | ho | 

_* Right, Tom; go it behoves me to wax cautious.” 

‘Why, with so many papers and other things of such immense, 
value, I think it does, Sir,” said the former, as he put on his hat 
amd left the office. In little more than half an hour he returned, 
with a locksmith and an assortment of locks, me 

“You must take care, my man,” said Mr. Phippen to the smith; 
“fo ‘vette a lock as different from the one you take off, . ae: 

sible. : a . cake 

“This one, Sir, is oe as.eecure, if not more so than yours 
but it is on a totally different principle, and that key of your ~ 


pe 
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lost would not, even go.in, much less. tura, in it,” and the. sith. 
filet Ey screwed, and screwed and, filed awa at. the: ponderous 
lock, as expeditiously as possible, so that, at the. expiration of an 
hour he had taken off the old one and put on the new; which wid 
lock, with the key, Mr. Phippen placed inside the safe, where he 
found all his deeds, documents, and other matters intact, 
‘Thank you, much obleeged to you; here’s half a-crown fo 
yourself, and send me the hill of the lock.” | hee. 
‘T return you many thanks, Sir,” said the smith, gathering up. 
his tools and basket, and pulling the fore-lock of his hair as he 
made his exit. iy 5 Teal, ORE ee 

“Now, Tom,’ said Mr. Phippen, ag, he attached the new, 
key to his watch-chain, “tell me what you suspect, far, far 
aie time past, it has struck me that you had something on ‘your 
mind.” | | as ae: 

But Tom Levens, who determined not to communicate his 
suspicions till they were converted into certainties, but to narrowly 
watch his fellow clerk on all occasions, merely replied, as he cast 
down his eyes, and advanced the tip of his right boot, with 
geometrical exactness, to a parallelogram in the pattern of the 
floor-cloth—- | i” Be Aisi 

“Well, Sir, as you have been good enough to take sufcient 
interest in me to remark it, I have had something on my migd, 
but it only relates to my own affairs, Sir; for, with regard to yours, 
you, may rely upon iny vigilance in not losing sight of them night 
or day, and till I have something more than suspicians to. ga upon, 
I would rather keep them to myself.” 

“Pye nothing to say against that, Tom, as I approve of . it. 
entirely,” said Mr. Phippen, seating himself in his green morocco 
easy-chair, and leaning back in it, to show that he was inno hurry, 
but, with his usual kindness, was ready and willing to hear whatever. 
concerned or affected the person addressing him. ea a 
__.,“You are.very good, Sir,” said Tom Levens, hastily. drawing 

back the poimt of his boot from that particular parallelogram, as-if. 
it had been a bait, and that something had suddenly nibbled at it. 
“Very good; and, indeed, but for your goodness to everyhody, 
and—and—more particularly—-to-—to—somebody,——~” but, here. 
he could wet no farther, and fairly broke down, like some Parlia- 
mentary orator, who had suddenly forgotten one of the chief “, hats," 
in his long and elaborately prepared impromptu speech... | 

o“ Qh!” gaid Mr. Phippen, with a malicious twinkle in his eye, 
as he plunged three of the fingers of both hands into his waistcoat. 
pockets, instead of holding out.a helping hand to his poor.clerk, 
“ go there is a. somebody in the cage? Wall, ‘Tom, every one, knows: 
their own affairs best; but I have always ,understood--hewever,. 
mind you, I only Se ee those semebodies, when the 

t into a beart, do as. much mischief ag nobody in a house; and,. 
in the same way too, all,in the. smashing.and breaking line,.and. 


\ 
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\ taihuing everything tépsy-turvy. Bat, ifthe question is not indis- 
eeet, may I ask who'the young lady is?” a e gn pc 
a Ad 





She~that—it—is not a young lady, Sir,” stammered the 
ae eae me oa Ooh as ; 
o Ther what the deuce is it—not an old one I hope ?” 


| **Oh! no, Sir-—ne—no—ite—ite—she's—” 
1 AN toy fancy painted her,’? seng Mr. Phippen, waving his 
right hand in a theatrical manner, and finally placing it on his heart 

“a touchof Alice Grey, eh?” 

No, Sir, not grey, only—only—a widow’s cap, Sir,” said Mr. 
Levens, with a sort of courage screwed to the sticking point despera- 
th, atl biting hie lipsecruelly, as his eyes wandered from one 

reme angie of the floor to the other. eS 

Ob! only a widow's cap; well, that is both modest and econo- 
meal; as I suppose, the ‘ doing up’ of them, as Sérah Nash calle 
it, is not more than sixpence a week; whereas, had there been a 
wilow in it, that, by rendering the enterprise considerably more 
expensive, might have made it imprudent. And where do you 
mean to take a band-box for it?” 

The grave solemnity with which Mr. Phippen put this question, 
seaned at length to convey to Janet Chatterton’s fiancé the incan- 
trovertible ‘fact that he was making a very ridiculous figure; 80, 
taking tthe initiative in a faint laugh, he for a moment raised his 
ey to Mr. Phippen and replied coherently — | 

’*Phe fact is, Sir,-if you have no objection —-I—I—~wish to 
matry Mrs, Chatterton ?” : | ee 

“YT should think it would be more germain to the matter, ‘to 
ascertain that she had no objection, though it is very prudent, and 
proper, and respectful, and all that, I must say, of you, Tom, to 
coiult me first. Very much so; and I’m sure the lady wilt like 
you all the better for it, as it proves you are not hurried away by 
any foolish impetuosity of feeling—a thing women never forgive ; 
mote especially widows,” said Mr. Phippen, with one of his impla- 
cable smiles. “ However, if you can get her consent, you shall 
have mine,” . 4 aS 

. “Oh! thank you, Sir, a thousand times; I have her consent,” 
exclaimed Mr, Levens, now quite lucidly. : 

“fhe deuce you have! then what, pray, becomes of all the honor 
and respect due to me in consulting me first—eh ?” : : 

“ First, or last, Sir, my honor and respect for you, like hers, and 
re ofall who know you, can only increase every hour of my 
i ia Me os is mr re 

‘S©Ah! Sir”? added the young man, as ‘his eyes filled with tears,’ 
“it de well that there are not more like you on earth, or no one 
would want to go to heaven. , : | 
-*Fiet ‘fie! Tom; now that you are getting profane, I must go,’? 
said Mr, Phippen, rising and putting on his hat ; ““only mind, don't: 
go‘and “be:.married down at Brentford, or some out-of-the way 
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corhtry church, a0 if-you were ashatned of ghe traneaction.(a¢ 90, 
many people, Gop kows, have reason: to be), for 1 have-« greay 
riehy marriages on hand for next month, and I sheuld like them 
all to come off together, and after all the marriages are over, yot 
cin, as the Welsh parson said when ke wus puzzled by tying 
many couples together-—sor? yourselves, ps ul 

\ Ard without waiting for another word, Mr..Phippen slamnred jo 
the door after him, and quitted the office. ; 





6 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HERING DEBARRED FROM THE BANDS IN THE PARKS, THOUE 
TWO HEATHENS, TOM LEVENS AND BOB CHATTERTIN, 
ENJOY FIELD-SPORTS ON THE SABBATH, AFTER A FASHION 
OF THEIR OWN. MR. TWITCHER RE-APPEARS, AND THOUGH 
NOT AT CHURCH OR ON THE TREASURY-BENCHES, GIVE! A 

- we'w ILLUSTRATION OF ‘“ NON OMNIBUS DORMIO.” , 


Sunpay Morning at length came, and a beautiful morning it was, 
even in the still, sombre, conventicle-looking streets of the city of 
London; but here and there, glimpses of the blue sky were. sen 
athwart the blackened roofs and chimneys of the gloomy houses, 
and the chime of church-bells swelled along the streets, and both 
sky, and bells, told of brighter, better, and happier things than the 
recta Pia aa traces the gnomes of commerce had jeft on all 
around. | r Beate 
Tom Levens had dreseed: himself with unusual care; and, issu- 
ing from Threadneedle-street, repaired to a neighbouring chutch, 
previous to calling for Beb at Chriet’s Hospital, as they, both were 
te pase the day at Hazeltree Cottage. no 
“Among the monkish legends is one, that an angel whipped 
St. Jerome for endeavouring to imitate Cicero's style; it ig true, 
that the Abbé Cartaut adds, that it was only because he imitated 
him so badly. But certain it. is, that our more. orthodex Pro- 
testant divimes are safe from flagellation on either count ; and so 
Tom Levens thought, as he relled out with the rest of the congre. 
gation from the eity church, where he had been soporificated into 
finishing his nash 9 nap by the three-quarters of an hour 
verbal monotony of the preacher. But as he and young Chatter. 
ton pursued their way across. the fields.to Brentford, and the 
 aercges grass returned a fragrant incense, the thanksgiving of 
oth rose in a deep voluntary, upon its perfumed breath to the 
blue-boundless deme of Gop’s Eternal temple. Perhaps one rea- 
son why Father le ompte and all the Jeswits assert that all men of 
letters are atheista, (without being far wrong,) ia that.auch men are 
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mere carth-worme, sbways studying the works of men. Did they 
even-throngh Nature’s horn-book of deaves and flowets, summer 
skies, and summer sire, atudy those of Gon, they might be legs 
*- clever,” but they would assuredly be more wise,—for then inno- 
dence; sof ‘evil, would be their good ;—or it may be, that this 
neglect of the Deity, so often evinced by clever materialism,.ia but 
ah inverse homage to Qmnipotence, and that, like the inhabitants 
ofthe city of Bartam, they offer their first-fruits to the evil spirit, 
and nothing to the great Gop, who they say is good, and stands in 
no need of these offerings. 

‘Be this as it may, Robert Chatterton and Tom Levens went on 
walking, and worshipping; the ritual of the boy being a merry 
laygh, and the orisons of the young man, a glowing heart, full of 
happy thoughts; till at length the former, after a rather arduous 
climb over a sweet-briar hedge, exclaimed, taking off his blug 
soup-plate, and passing his handkerchief over hie face 
forshead-— 

* Well, thank goodness I’m not a gis] for life!” 

“ What do you mean, Bob?’’ laughed his companion. 

‘ Why, look at these petticoats !’’ said he, holding up his heavy 
blue woollen garments, “‘they are so heavy, they catch in every- 
thitg, and are as hot.as a furnace besides.” ; 

“We sha}l soon get into the Hammersmith-road, and then we'll 
get into an omnibus.” : 

And accordingly, in ten minites more, they found themselves. in 
that road, and hailed an omnibus that was rattling down from 
sington. Fortunately, it had but one inside-passenger, as the 
othets preferred broiling on the roof. But that one was a distin- 
guished one, being no less a personage than Newton Twitcher, 
Kisq., M.P., for Muddle-cum-Fudge, who was en route to Chiswick, 
to pays the day with a rich maiden aunt, from whom he had expec- 
tations; for when does young England ever pass days, or even 
sacrifice minutes to maiden aunts without expectations? Mr. 
Twitcher’s first move in finding himeelf in the promiscuous locality 
of a public conveyance, was always to twirl the capillary phantoms 
that should have been'a moustache; and the next, to lose ne time 
& propos de bore, or merely de boties, in letting the natives know 
that he, Mr. Newton Twitcher, was a segment of the legislative 
wisdom of Great Britain, So on the present cecasion, seeing the 
two intelligent faces before him, he first twirled Stubble No. One, 
and next Stubble No. Two, and then, addressing himself -particu» 
latly to Tom Levens, said— 7 ' 

‘‘ What ‘ie your opinion of the peace? We in the House of 
Conimons are much divided, both as to ita advantages, .and ite 
duration” : | 

I cannot say,” replied the other, without being at all awed by 
the high honor of speaking to a senator, “that I think muchief 
it’; there is everything.in this particular peace, to remind’ ane of 
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what Helvetiue says, at least I think it ie be who says; that‘ a 
slight present good frequently inebriates a nation, till wn ite blinds: 
ness itis apt to exclaim against the eminent genius, whe in this 
slight present good, foresees many substantial evile, They ime- 
wine, that in branding him as a malcontent virtue punishes vices, 
whereas, generally it is only folly laughing at judgment.’ . More- 
oe we have plenty of warnings in histery, if we would listen. 
to them.” od oe oe 

‘* How do you mean ?” said Mr. Twitcher, pricking up his ears. 
for though not exactly the Turenne that could in a present young 
Churchill discover a future great Marlborough, yet, like most of the 
* clever” (?) rising men of the present dayy he had an intuitive per- 
ception of his own interest ; and seemed to divine that the intelli- 
gent-looking face before him might be made available.for furbish- 
ing up speeches, perpetuating ‘“‘ Man in Paradise,” or pushing him 
‘in Parliament.” Le te -8 

‘‘ How do mean ?” . LE Se 

“You know, when Cato, the censor, whose sense exceeded his 
sagacity, joined the senate in determining to destroy Carthage, 
why did Scipio alone oppose the ruin of that city? but because 
he considered Carthage both asa rival worthy of Rome, and a dyke 
for opposing the torrent of vice and corruption breaking inte 
Ttaly ; and from the prescience taught by his knowledge of history, 
he predicted all the misfortunes that would befall Rome at the very 
moment when she erected her throne on the ruin of all the 
monarchies of the universe. He, in every country, saw.a Sylla 
and a Marius, while the Romans could only perceive triumphal 
palms, and hear the shouts of victory! If the senate slighted 
Scipio’s advice, it was because that then, as now, very few, by 
knowledge of the past, and present, see into the future. Again, at 
Marathon, Themistocles was the only man of all the Greeks who 
foresaw the fight of Salamine, and who, by exercising the Athe- 
nians in maritime affairs, prepared them for victory, instead of 
surprise and defeat. Unfortunately we have now no Themistocles, 
or if we have, he will not be listened to, ‘charm he never so 
wisely,’ as long as the jingling of a copper farthing, or a brass 
button, can echo from the ee to the Legislature to drown 
his voice. It has been said, and truly said too, that ‘ civil ward are 
@ misfortune to which we frequently owe great men ;’ but it would 
seem, that to great wealth in a state, and to the knowledge.of. all 
the arte by which that wealth may be increased, we frequently owe 
little men, and a vast number of them; but this, 1 suppose;: only 
confirma the. doctrine of Epicurus, that the world is made of 
atoms.” ‘ . a a eae 

“Oh! do you think so?” said Mr. Twitcher, as if he thought 
himself an epitome of the. best refutation of that ddsertion, ff.k 
think we have some very great men amongus.” ao elit 
“Indeed! pray mamethem?” 20 6k ws 
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. My. Twitcher hummed andhawed, and thus brought to the test, 
did: not appear to like to rivk his veracity, or hazard his judgment, 
by naming'one, and then added, for he always got his opinions’ 
ready-made from the newspapers, ‘“ Oh! ah certainly we make 
great mistakes in legislation sometimes,” 

So great, even in the mechanical part of it, that one occasion 
ally wishes to see Caligula’s remedy adopted.” | 

““T forget what that was,” said Mr. Twitcher, which ‘Was a 
a way: he had of stating the case: ‘when he did not know a 
thing. 

“ Why,’ he ordered Vespasian’s ‘robe to be dragged through the 
mire, for his neglecting t® see that the streets were cleaned.” 

Vou are: severe,” squeaked Mr. T witcher, with a little wiry 
spasmodic laugh.” 

« “No, but Caligula was; and even he was sometimes fight: vis 

** Well I do think,” rejoined the sapient M.P. for Muddle-eum- 
Fudge, “‘ that we are wrong to be so very thick with France; for 
1 have no doubt Louis Napoleon will play us seme slippery trick 
yet.” 

‘The geographical position of France and England must compel 
them to coalesce, and the only wonder is, that the necessity has 
not'come sooner. And I must say, if there ever ¢s any very broad 
moral or social i ef pee in England, we shall import them, 
like our: wines and our wit, from France; and, moreover, be in- 
debted' for a little additional wisdom to the sound head and 
telestopic mind that now rules the destinies of that great country, 
which never will let itself be ruled by a fool.” 

Be you are a great admirer of the present Emperor ?”’ 

“Very great; for I think nothing can be more applicable to 
him, than the four last lines of the old contemporary epigram, 
shade on Oliver Cromwell— 

* * * * « 
Par quel destin faut-il, par quelle etrange loi; . 
Qu’ a tous ceux qui sont nés, pour porter la couronne 
Ce soit l’usurpateur qui donne 
L’example des vertus, qui doit avoir un roi !’” 


° You speak French very well,” squeaked Mr. Twitcher. “I my. 
self am ‘an immense linguist; French, I almost speak better than 
English,” and here Mr. Twitcher dragged in two or three sen- 
tences of French, which, having none. of the usual obliging 
breeding: of their nation, refused to corroborate. what bee had 
been summoned to attest; and, seeing that they were wera 
only with a look of wonder, unflanked by admiration, he added 
abruptly, what- he thought would be at once a probe and a com 

~pliment,~~“' May I ask if you are in parliament?” fet ah 

“Qh, dear, no;”, smiled: Tom. Levens, caressing hie right 
whisker, (for Mr. Phippen had hinted. to him a wish that he 
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would shave off his moustaches, and. any wound that .he might 
have felt after so great a saerifice, had long been more than 
healed, by hearing Mrs. Chatterton. one day observe upon her 
son Robert’s sighing for them on his eleventh birth-day,. that ahe 
detested them,) “oh, dear, no! I was going to say, that I wae not 
of a rank of life to be in parliament, but that does not hold geod 
now-a-days; but at all events, I am neither sufficiently. rich, nor 
sufficiently elastic about the conscience, to be in parliament.” 

Mr. Twitcher slightly knit his brows at this allusion to con- 
science, as if he thought mentioning such a thing to ears parlia- 
mentary, was almost as bad as mentioning a certain place to. “‘ ears 
polite ;” but as he had so far caught the tone of the house, ast 
oes his displeasure always subservient to his interest, he merely 
said— — 4 Wea se aS 

“Perhaps, without being in parliament, you may dike py 
mentary employment? If so, I shall be very happy to procure 
you an engagement as amanuensis—or—or—private secretary to 
an M.P.” = : ‘ 

‘You are very good, Sir; but I have a permanent engagement 
with a most excellent gentleman, whom I would rather serve for 
nothing, than any other for the highest emolument.” “ 

“Oh! indeed! is he in parliament?” | 

“No, Sir; | wish he were, for even half-a-dogen such good, 
honest, and uncompromising men might aet as a sert of moral 
chloride of lime, to counteract the deleterious effects of that legis- 
lative malaria.” . 

Mr. Twitcher had not been ten months in parliament, without 
having learnt that in England, worps are sensé, to achieve, con- 
stitute, and to establish all things—from recompensing the bravest, 
and worst-cared for, army in the world—to negativing the most 
damning proofs, or varnishing the most flagrant vices; asd so he 
did not doubt, but, properly administered, with a due quantity of 
honey, they could not fail to gain over to his interests and mould 
to his purposes, a man who had corifessed to being on the very 
lowest step of the social ladder, by saying that he was not of a 
rank in life to be in parliament; and therefore it was, that 
Mr. Twitcher, affecting to cast a look of mingled wonder and 
admiration at his vis-d-vis, said, in his blandeet squeak—-waving 
the question as to the amount of purification that a few honest 
men might produce on the atmosphere of St. Stephen’s— 

_.“ You surprise me when you say that you are not in a aphere of 
life to be in parliament, for you appear to me to have quite eui- 
ficient talents to be so.” ail | 

“ That I do not in the least doubt, Sir,” smiled Tom Levens, 
with a look of self-appreciation that nyust have been dropped by 
Mr. Jericho Jabber eome night in the House of Commons, when 
he was busy selling his constituents and eating oranges, and pro- 
bably picked up by Levens, while he was a reporter. | 
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:  Phat.I do not in -the least doubt, Sir,” said the latter, “from 
ail I saw and heard during the time I was a reporter; but although 
i have had a good education, too good, some persons might think, 
fora man. of my claes, though I of course bo not think sa; yet 
my father is only a publican, a calling that I chiefly regret, because 
it brings him, and also brought his son into the vortex of sinners.” 
'* A publican!” responded Mr. Twitcher, his hopes suddenly 
rising Hike the price of beer after the Sunday Beer Bill,—-“ then 
anwa—~a-—really I almost feel inclined. to use force—a—to—a— 
rescue your talents from so uncongenia] a sphere—a—if—a—it 
were a—only on the principle of men, not measures,” twittered 
Mr. Twiteher, launching *the first small ricketty jest he had ever 
been paterfamilias to, the wit (?) of it consisting in a parliamentary 
train of thought; the “men” being an allusion to the man he was 
angling for; and the “measures” to the divera sized pewter 
wit ea which Mr. Levens, senior, used in his public-spirited 
calling. 

“ You are very good, Sir, but they are rescued, and more than 
rescued; for, with my present worthy and excellent employer, I 
am far happier than I could have deserved, or expected to be, or 
thand can ever hope to be again.” - 

“But [ think I could open a career to you—a— where fame and 
wealth might be obtained ; and no man is fool enough to reject the 
one, or philosopher enough to despise the other,” said Mr. witcher, 
with a look of owl-like profundity, that seemed to say there, there's 
a nut that you will not easily get the kernel out of, and flmg me 
back the shell, 

But his companion only smiled and said—‘ As for fame, like. 
happiness, she finds eut those she wants, and flies those often, by 
whom she is most run after; but with regard to philosophy, I 
only -pretend to as much of it, as verifies Seneca’s assertion, 
“ prestiul opes sapientia, guas cuicunque, fecit. supervenas dedit.” 

Mr. T'witcher’s experience and diplomacy were both at fault, for 
veither from ‘‘ Man in Paradise” nor “ Man in Parliament” could 
he recall any precedent for man, the species, being impervious to 
the allurements of forbidden fruit, and still less, for man, the 
genus tapster, quoting Seneca and eschewing sinecures ; therefore, 
upon the whole, perhaps it was more a fir-d’embarras than a dis- 
appointment, to the member fer Muddle-cum-Fudge. When at 
this juncture, the omnibus stopped at the lane which turns down 
to Chiswick, and Mr. T witcher alighted to pursue his way on foot, 
to Virgin Thorn Lodge, the residence of his respected aunt, Migs 
Lucinda Twitcher, merely uttering a curt “‘Good morning” as ke 
passed Tom Levens and young Chatterton. | 
.* Oh! Mr. Levens, do let us get out here and walk the rest of. 
the way,” said the boy, “it’s so hot, and: that funny-looking gentle- 
man, who has just got out, has set: my whole face twitching as-his 
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does ; and -what,a funny voice he had; it was like the trumpat the 
man blows for Punch.” . Lo tetas rad yp 
_ “For shame, Bob! you should speak more respectfully of a 
British Senator, for he said we in the House of Commons,” , «..- ; : 
© That man in Parliament!” said the astonished and unsophisti- 
cated Bob. | ey enn 
** So he said.” , | a ee 
* But he couldn’t speak! I'm sure it would be quite ridiculous. 
We fellows at Christ’s Hospital could do better than he could, Cm 
sure.” ; ee 
“Ah! my dear Bob, many men in Parliament who can’t speak, 
and are equally, if not more, ridiculouss contrive to take up the 
time of the House, and waste the patience of the public, by talkin 
for several hours together, because, having crammed and eoncoe 
a speech, they must let it explode in that particular locale,” ? 
“Let me pass, please,’ panted a-stout gentleman in black, with 
diamond shirt-studs, and a dark-brown wig, parched and arid, Jike 
a capillary desert, without a single oily oasis throughout it, and 
who had just been “ assisted” from the roof of the omuibus when 
it stopped to disgorge Mr. Twitcher. This dasce passare of his was 
addressed to Tom Levens, who had one foot out on the step of the 
vehicle, while the rest of his person remained still seated within, as 
he concluded his reply to Robert Chatterton. | | 
“JY beg your pardon, Sir,” said he, acceding to the request by 
instantly springing out into the dusty road, where, the next 
moment, he was followed by Bob; and the door of the omnibus, 
being slammed to, with the obligato “all right,” it again rattled 
en, but had no sooner done so than young Chatterton espied an 
open letter, lying in the dust beside the causeway, and, picking it 


up, read the direction— | 
“To Daniel Hebblethwaite, Esq., 
_ “Hummums, | 
“ Covent Garden.” - 
“I wonder,” said he, “if anybody from the top of the omnibus 
dropped this ?” be ae ate 
““Yeez,” said a loutish-looking individual, in. a clean smock- 
frock ; which, from both his hands being plunged into the pockets 
of a pair of brown corduroys, caused the said smock. to fall in 
drapery on either side, though rather too scanty to be graceful; 
while a white wide-awake, and a red neck handkerchief .adorned 
his upper man; a straw, that he twirled between his teeth, doing 
duty for a tibia, as he leant his broad shoulders against,the sua- 
steeped bricks of a garden-wall. ee rer 
“Yeez—oi—seed he drop from that ’ere stout gent’s packet;. he 
as got into the ’bus off the thatch.” | aia re ee 
“Then why on earth did you not pick it up and give it.to him’ 
or, at least, tell him he had dropped it?” said Levens, angrily. : 


ehh, 
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Hat ha! ha! that’s a good ’um; I bain’t a poast-man, to duke 
arter other folk’s letters.” | : 

« A specimen of free-born British independence and national 
amiability,” shrugged Levens, ‘Here, Bob, run with it, and try 
wad dtop'‘the omnibus,” And Bol set off as fast as he could run, 
crying at the top of his voice, “ Stop! Stop! Stop!” and brandish- 
ing the letter above his head, as a sort of signal, while the clown 
eet up a horse-laugh, shewing all his teeth, diving down almost to 
the ground’ in his hilarity, and slapping his ‘right thigh till the 
blows resounded, as he vociferated— 

_’™ Danged if that bain’t proime/ A poust-man in petticoats! we 
shall havé the postesses ih breeches next, I suppose.” “ 

'; ‘Bat, after a long and ineffectual chase, Chatterton returned, 
panting and breathless. ‘No use,” said he, “I could neither 
make them see nor hear, as the people outside had their backs 
turned to me.” : 

‘As Levens took the letter which the boy held out to him, he 
thought he recognized the handwriting on the direction; and, after 
considering for a second or two, whose the writing resembled, he 
recollected that it was that of Sir Titaniferous Thompson. It was 
& large vulgar-looking“)etter, on blueish foreign post-paper, not in 
an envelope, but folded down at each side, as old-fashioned letters 
used to be; but as the address was in full— 

: “To Daniel Hibblethwaite, Esq., 

* Hummums, 
eal : ‘“‘ Covent Garden,” 
Tom Levens, as they walked slowly on, was about to re-fold it}in 
its original folds, determined to inclose it with a line, saying how 
he had found it, as soon as he reached Hazeltree Cottage, and put 
it in the post immediately ; but in doing so, a strip of paper dropped 
from it. — 

“Hallo!” cried Bob, putting his foot on it, to prevent its blow- 
ing away; for although there was not much air, the strip was so 
natrow, and the paper so thin, that it had not sufficient specific 
gravity to keep itself on the ground. ; 

- “Ballot Inever saw such a ricketty concern as that letter; it 
@iveps shedding its letves in all directions, like an over-blown pyony. 
What's this? ‘Pass-words: Golden Pippin’s, for Monday; Cre- 
morne, ‘T'uesday; Waterloo-blue, Wednesday; Up the chimney, 
"Thursday; Mind the bear, Friday; Don’t mind the bull, Saturday ; 
Bishop the band, Sunday.’ Goodness! I declare here’s. some- 
thing about you, Mr. Levens,” said Chatterton, pausing in the per- 
usal of this itinerary. nis 

«Come, come, Bob, give me that paper,” said Levens; “ you 
should never read what is not addressed to, and therefore does not 
‘belong to, you.” : : | | 

But all in uttering this very proper advice to his young compa- 
nion, as he replaced the slip of paper in the letter, and transferred 
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the latter to his pocket, the words “Golden Pippins,” “ Cre- 
morne,” followed by his own name at the end, and coupled with 
Sir Titaniferous’ Thompson’s writing, had jarred disagreeably on 
his ears, by awaking, or rather confirming, his former suspicions 
respecting Mr. Sedgemore and his associates; and he resolved at 
least to elucidate the matter, as far as reading that ambiguous strip 
of paper went, as soon as he could do so, without setting the boy 
at his side a bad eyample. But Bob, neither knowing nor caring 
about all this, now began to give himself up wholly to his antici- 
pations of Home, and the dissolving views his imagination was 
conjuring up, wondering if his mother would be at the gate to meet 
them ; if his grandmother would be well enough to dine with them ; 
if Sarah would have on the cap that he bad bought for her with his 
own money, and his own‘taste! in St. Paul’s Church Yard, where 
the cakes are more tempting even than the caps, and the toys of 
guns, cannons, fortresses, games of race-courses, and railways, 
with their aérial pendents, fire-balloons, more tempting than either ; 
if Tim would come running out with that little fat, fast trot of his, 
which, but for the length of his tail and the loudness of his me—ew, 
would have made him look like a little mule; if the bees looked more 
comfortable, with their hives under wooden roofs; if there were 
any cherries ripe yet, and if there would be plenty of peas for 
dinner, with a thousand other “ifs,” which formed the bright pris- 
matic hues of Bob’s vivid but impalpable fableauz. Generally, as 
far as the first of young Chatterton’s ifs went, Mr. Levens’ conjec- 
tural visions were in perfect unison with them; but on the present 
occasion, for a wonder, he was thinking more of his master than of 
his mistress; and it was not till they had turned down Hazeltree- 
lane, and that the former gave a bound on before, exclayming-—“ I 
declare the very air is sweeter here!” that he came back into his 
former self sufficiently to think so too, as a balmy breath out of the 
woodbine hedge at that moment, gently stirred his cheek, and 
seemed as if it had come direct from Hazeltree Cottage, which 
much confirmed his opinion of its superior sweetness. 

‘There she is!” cried Robert, some ten minutes after; and on 
he ran, at the top of his speed, and was soon with his arms round 
his mother’s neck, who was, as he knew she would be, standing a 
‘the, garden-gate, looking out for them, while Mr. Levens, no doubt 
not approving of that sort of public embrassades, took off his hat 
in the most respectful manner, and rather slackened, than acce- 
lerated his pace, as he approached the haven of his hopes. Was 
it.a sort of moral dropping anchor, or was it that he missed the 
Pharos by which he had so long steered—the widow'scap? Very 
likely the latter; for certain it is that it wag not there, but in its 
stead wag a little simple, but very becoming cap—becoming frem 
its very simplicity—with a few knots of white ribbon —love-ribbon, 
it is true. So that, to borrow (with a slight variation) a quip. of 
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poor Hood's, it did either ‘‘for the dear departed,” or “the dear 
alive.” et 

“Good morning, Mr. Levens,” said the widow, holding out her 
hand, and blushing as she did eo, as a pleasing relief to the dead 
White of the cap, “‘ I hope you have not walked all the way in this 
terrible heat, which is more like August than June.” 

*Oh!-no. We got into an omnibus at Hammersmith, and only 
got out at Chiswick; but the country is so delightful, especially 
just about here; for Robert and I agreed that the air was sweeter 
in this green lane than anywhere.” And Mr. Levens accompanied 
this speech with a look fyll into the eyes of Robert’s mother, that 
mena to think it could not do better than follow the example of 
the air, . | 

“ How is grandmother?” asked the bdy, not apparently noticing 
Mr. Levens’s aérial plagiarisms. 

* Indeed, dear, am sorry to say she is trot so well to-day. She 
has had a bad night,” said his mother, as they all three entered the 
little glass-doored, wainscoted parlour, where the cloth was already 
laid, and which, warm as it was without, was cool and’ pleasant, 
from ite bowery tracery of shadowing vine-leaves on either side. 

May I go up and see her?” 

And although Mrs. Chatterton lost no great time in giving an 
affirmative reply to this request, still, so great was Mr. Levens’s 
empressement to oblige his young friend, that before she could lite- 
rally do so, he was on the point of granting him immediate per- 
mission, and had got so far as “Oh! yes,” in the programme, till 
he suddenly recollected that this taking parental precedence of his 
mother was rather premature, so he terminated the “Oh! yes” 
with “ tHieteom is delightfully cool ;” and still further to cover 
his retreat, upon espying through the glass door of one of the 
china closets three china baskets filled with cherries, strawberries, 
and gooseberries, he called Robert’s attention to them by saying— 

‘Look here, Bob. Here’s a splendidly satisfactory answer to 
your doubt, as to whether the cherries were ripe.” 

* Qh! mother, you are the best little woman in all the world, 
though not so little néither,” cried he, again hugging her; but 
Robert Chatterton, though indisputably fond of fruit—and, if we | 
mst own it, though now eleven, still much addicted to ginger- 
bread and all the small vices of confectionary, such as comfits and 
barley-sugar—was yet a boy of strong principles for his age; and 
so, Without even venturing another leok at the china closet, he 
datted isto the passage on his way to the old Jady’s room, thus 
giving a practical evidence that his motte was grandmothers before 
gooseberties. But such was his precipitation that he nearly knocked 
Surah over, who was going into the room with a plate of sliced 
cucumber, followed by Tim, mewing clamorously, who, from being 
led Wy the nose (as to many elderly gentlenien are who live entirely 
under petticoat government) from its perfume, had mistaken the 
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cucumber for smelts eu naturel, which is the way feline gastronomes 
prefer them. ek Cee 

“T beg your pardon, Sarah,” said Robert, catching her by both | 
arma, in order to restore her equilibrium. es 

“Dear heart, Master Robert, i¢ that you? I’m so glad to see. 
you. You're Jooking uncommon well, to be sure; and I ‘declare — 
if you ain't grow’d agin, even since you was here last. And how 
is Mr. Phippen? and when is he coming down agin? for I do so 
long to see him. You don’t know how I miss them dear old creak- 
ing boots of his, for all I’ve got your ma, and grandma, and Tim, 
and the clock, and the fruit, and the flowers, and the bees, and the 
birds—-in short, more company and comfort than ever I had in my 
life before. Yet them dear old boots was the first sounds‘as ever 
seemed to say a kind thinf#to me; and goodness knows it was no” 
fancy, for look at all they have done for me and for every one, and 
the place don’t seem nat’ral without them; and that’s the truth 
of it.” | ’ 

And here Sarah wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron, 
which gave Bob time to reply, in the most satisfactory manner, to 
her queries touching Mr. Phippen’s health and approaching advent, 
and also an opportunity of seizing Tim, who, while his head was 
being kissed and his ears pulled, had the power of ascertaining 
that what he had pursued asa fish, when overtaken proved to be 
nothing but a cold, crude vegetable. Alas! poor Tim, thou art 
not the only one whose brightest dreams and most glowing calcu- 
lations end in.cold cucumbers, submerged in the vinegar of some 
sharp reality. | 

“Oh! thank you, Master Robert, for my new cap. You see I 
have got it on,” said Sarah, stooping her head to show all its beau-. 
ties, as soon as her mind had been set at rest about Mr. Phippen. 

“ But, Sarah, you've taken out the flowers, and I thought them 
the prettiest part of it.” | 

“Thank you all the same, Master Robert, but it’s not for the 
likes of me to wear artificials. Lor! a maid ‘of all work looks like 
a Jack-in-the-green with such finery; but I’ve made the beautiful- 
lest bow-pots as ever you see.with them, and I keeps ’em on the 
kitchen dresser, and they looks as nat’ral as can be; as ‘you miay | 
believe when I tell you as they kactually took in a butterfly the 
other day, who flew in and lighted on ’em, and the poor thing © 
fidgetted about, disappointed like, as if it could not make out why 
it could get no dinner off ef em. But I must take in this here 
cookeumber. I’ve made you a famous large gooseberry pie, and a 
cake, and some cherry tarts, to take back to school with you, Mas- 
ter Robert,” concluded she, as she opened the parlour door; and” 
Robert, four steps at a time, cleared the flight of ctaire en route to 
his grandmother’s room, eae 

Mr. Levens was'a great favourite of Sarah’s, as all gentlemen’ 
under his peculiar circumstatices ‘are sure’ to be, who, in-woding’’ 


' 
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the mistress, do not neglect the maid. So, disposing of the cucum- 
her, she hopéd he was not tired after his walk; and he compli- 
mented her on the hecomingness of her cap, and also upon her 
domestic arrangements, so that, in her own mind, Sarah decided 
that, ke. was the nicest young man “as ever she see;” for still the 
beau ideal, of that sex remained, in ker opinion, surmounted by a 
bay. wig, and terminated in Hessian boots; and such a supersti- 
tious reyerence, indeed, did she attach to the latter, that she had 
purchased, from an itinerant vender of objects of village vertu, such 
as yellow plaster of Paris parrots, and red and white pipe-clay cate, 
a beautiful. peir of red china Hessians, with purple tassels, for 
holding matches, which afways figured on the kitchen chimney~ 
piece as her Lares and Penates. But this love of the beautiful did 
not prevent, Sarah from having, like Mr. Twitcher, a practical 
phase in her character; and though she very sensibly thought 
much more of potatoes than of politics, and therefore troubled her- 


self very little about the right man in the right place, she had a. 


great, notion of the right woman in the right place, as the brilliant 
cleanliness, comfort, order, and neatness of the little cottage evinced. 
And as she did not doubt that her mistress was quite capable of 
entertaining Mr. Levens “unassisted” by anybody, the natural 
sequence was that her own proper place was in the kitchen; and 
so, after having exchanged compliments with Mr. Levens, thither 
she returned, to see that the couple of very fine fat ducks, that 
were roasting at the fire, did not burn. ! 

Oh! Dhave had suck akind letter from dear good Mr. Phippen, 
giving his full consent to our marriage,” blushed Janet Chatterton, 
when Sarah had left the room; “ but he has taken a house in Upper 
ri ata and he is good enough to wish us to be married from 
there.” 

But when?# inquired Mr, Levens, with a Threadneedle-street 
attention to chronological detail, which no doubt his habits of busi- 
ness had given him. Nevertheless, he seemed to have a natural 
genius for negotiating other transactions, not acquired either in 
'Threadneedle-street or on the Stock Exchange; for, as he spoke, 
he approached his chair still nearer to the widow's, and, passing 
hig arm round her waist, took one of her hands in his, and looked 
so earnestly into her eyes, that she was obliged to answer him, 
whith she accordingly did, by saying, with a still deeper blush, 

* Next month—the 15th of July.” 

‘Was that quiet, steady, impassable-looking clerk of Mr. Phip. 
pen’s struck with sudden madness, that he should so seize, that 
poor frail litte woman beside him, and press her to his heart with 
such vehemence, that to a looker on, had any such been there, her 


* 


suffocation must have appeared his sole. aim and her inevitable © 


end? No, he was not mad: it was only the “‘ odoriferous earth,” 
gas it, ever does, sooner or later, with our coinmon. clay, 


* 


ming woke no * * , 
the postry of nature triumphing over ite prose. 
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“Twas one day in the. bath,’ says Saadi, in hia Gulistan, or 

Empire of Roses, ‘an odorifeteus earth, an animated hand passed 

. intomine. I asked, Art thou mask? art thou amber? Ivreplied,. 
I-am but common earth, but I have had some connection with the 
rese—ita beneficent virtue has’ penetrated. me;. without. that, I 
should still be only common earth.” ae 
' And so it was with Janet Chatterton and her companion: Nei- 
ther were, in the abstract, handsome, though early sorrow bad 
touched, with its hallowing grace, the features of both... But now, 
now, what a change seemed td have come over them! for they 
actually glowed and kindled. into positive beauty. It wae, that 

#love was holding his feast of roses in tleir hearts, and their com- 
mon clay, so touched, now breathed forth its musk and:amber, as 
a divine incense for his altar. : : 

But Time is no respecter of happiness. The happiest day, like 
the most miserable, comes to an end, and exactly at the same 
moment, neither a second sooner nor later—the only difference 
being that the happy day seems to pass away more quickly, though, 
as a compensatiun, it graves more archives on the memory; for in 
misery there is ever a monotony which leaves no record but one 
long “‘ aching void.” So at length the happy day at Hazeltree 
Cottage came to an end; for Tom Levens could not delay any 
longer the communicating his engagement to’ Mrs. Chatterton, to 
his parents, and asking their consent, which he did im the usual 
se Maa having dispensed with it; but he determined to leave 
Bob as a hostage, to give him an excuse for returning to say 
“good night”—two words which all lovers appear te think are 
not valid unless repeated a thousand times. And the declining 
sun and lengthening shadows having warned him that he must 

, get to his father’s before dark, he set out for the “ Four Alls,” but 
trad no sooner got to the end of the lane than, lookiig around. him 
and seeing that there was no one in sight either way, he took from 
his pocket the letter directed “to Daniel Hebblethwaite,” first 
reading the paper of “pass-words,” beginning with “Gelden 
Pippins” and “ Cremorne,” and ending‘with this sentence, “ac- 
Ae ing to the day that that fellow Levens can be got out ef 

‘the way.” os | | 

= ote Ok, indeed!” said he, first turning the paper in all directions, 

and then, preparing to read the letter, he added, ‘I think Ivam 
justified in inquiring a little more into this matter, and seeing for 
pte as am to be got out of the way.” The letter ran as 


a eS - “ Priday, dane 12th, 1656... 
“ Dear H-——, toa a is oe Yee rey eras 
“tt was unfortunate that 1 should not have been at home when 
you called this morning, aud thet 1 cannot -go-ever to you to-night, 
ner to-morrow; as Lady G-—— is, taking nbe to the Duchess of 
——'s breakfast at ——m1, end for the gent week, you. know it. ms 


1 
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advisable that J should he as. much out of Landopas possible ; still, 
‘it -is,.cursedly unlucky that I cannot see you, as 1 hate trusting 


things of importance, between pou, and I, and the post. ‘However, 


Thave apiece of news so good, that 1 must not delay cammuni- 
‘eating it.to:you. Orapes and pliers will not be wanted, for by the 
luckiest accident in the world, the eld Golden. ippin left his. key, 
the key, with his watch, on. a. chest of drawers last: Monday, and 
Bedgemore took the impression in wax, and we have had: dupli- 
cate key made, so now we can do.the job quietly, and at an ordinary 
hour, which will baffle all suspicion or research. The only.cos- 
treteme that can sow possibly oceur, will be that fellow Levens, 
with his. gratitude and falelity to his suployers and those sort of 
barricades being got out of the way; for whenever one wants to 
get rid of feople they are sure to be ag.immoveable as the monu- 
ment; but I inclose you a list of pass-words, which wijl previde 
for that contingency. Sedgemore is to offer his fellow clerk a holi- 
day. As I do not wish the attempt to be made before Monday next, 
the 15th, on which day and.aight I shall be at Wimbledon, at 
Lord ——~'s, Smith and Jones will call on Sedgemore every, day 
next week; if Levens has consented te go out on Monday, Sedge- 
more will, in conversation with them, use the words “ Golden 
‘Pippins;” if it isto be on Taesday, he will bring in “‘ Cremorne,” 
and so on, throughout the week, as I inelose you the list; but 
whatever day it is to be, they will inclose you the word by post, that 
you may be there, to bring me the deeds, coupons, and whatever 
Golden Pippins may be with them. You must keep Sedgemore in 
play, eal savers at. the White Hart, and other junkettings, . He 
is a cheap rogue, easily springed with gentility, and its aatipode, 
gin. -Would that Smith and Jones’ pretensions were ag easily 


Se. 
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satisfied; however, we need not trouble ourselves about them, when. 
onee you, and:I, have the needful, and The ‘‘ Go-a-Head ” has her’ 


steam-up. As the Yankees, like all democrats. in theory, are prac- 
tically, very fond of lords, I have taken our passage, as Lord Irk-'. 


«eanehester, which, as you are aware, is the name of my heredstary 
landed property, while Ishave bestowed on you a ife peerage only, 
as Lord Chiprassee, which I have no-doubt will be as good a name 
> aoa favour with in Broadway, as it is to flavour curry with in 
ndia. . | rere , 
. | | “ Ever arr 4 
* P, SwmLet Sedgemore: have (of course ag a great favour) six 
more shares in the Grand Duchy of Swillandsmakem Lead Mineg; 
it is the least we can dofor him, I¢ costa us nothing —— and will 
bring him the same! and the experience will be worth much, te a 
follow ef his shrewd, sharp unprajudiced turn of mind.” 
uM Here's a  pracions howot’a gout of rascality thet 1 baye lighted 
npen, but, thank Heaven, J bave dane ao,” said Tom. Levena, 
putting this:charming epistie. aafely bagk into. the side-pocket of hie 
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Yon shall. nat be diseppointed, or ee vingetiieoy : 
‘pot a pang out to-morrow night, or, af, rie pretendiigty dé, hr 
‘patent villains !"* added che, ‘clenching his hand,‘ awd: (aaking “it at 
the -harel-hedge, ‘as’ if the whole: gang: ‘had been: epicade ih ity 
And forthwith, his-plans were taken.’He resolved; iny che firet int 
stance, to retarn.and sleep at Threadneedle-atreet an ht, ‘l- 
though it was not: his turn to do 80, and say nothing to Mit. hippen 
or eoybowy. but the next day-—tke memorable Monday—t 
to accept Mr. Sedgemore’s: ‘obliging offer:of a holiday; alacrity, 
while, in gmat’ he resolved th rae B night “to get: three extra 
policemen besides Dutton, who agen lie perdue abpuit different 
parts of the office till the following everfing ; so as, at thé: \propér 
Angier to “ assist” Mr. Sedgemare in entertaining his'friends at 
vate theatricals of The fron Chest. Thos resolved, he how 
qui ened his pace towarda his father’s howee; silently ‘thanking 
for having sent bim'so signal # Providence; through the 
‘medium of what men erroneously call “chance.” ps 
-““Praly,” thought the young mangas he tame out opposite his 
father’s house, still‘musing on the writer of the infamous letter’ he 
had just read, whom all men, from the greatest to the meamest, in 
the land, were bowing down to; and worshipping as the golden god 
of modern. idolatry ;'“ Omme in precipiti vitium stetit>* and as 
the Psalmist says, ‘Have all the ‘workers ‘of iniquity nd’ know- 
ledge?’ And he sighed, as he contrasted Sir Titantferbus Fhotnp- 
#on and die Phippen—the: incarnations of thé’ use, and ‘the 
abuse, of wealth; and sighed more. deeply still, as he thought of 
the universal Mammon-worship of this age-and country. And yet, 
even Mammon-worship has 6ne' ground of defence ;‘ for, ‘because 
gold might procure all that is good, people confeind ‘ the typé'with 
the virtues typified, and 80 worship riches as'if: they were in them 
tenes good, “ That there have been so many false’ wods devised,” 
agave Tillotson, “‘is rather dn arguntent that there és Seah ond than 
“i e ‘that there is none. ‘There would be no counterfeits “bat for ‘the 
sake of something that is real. For itary all pl gin retentlers ‘seen to 
be what they really are riot, yet still they*pr to be’ soniething 
that really-is; for to counterfeit, is:to cp ow tthe: tikenedé'and ap 
pearances of some real excellency. Theré:would be no brass? 
if there were’ not’ ood and lawful money. wiBPistol Stones’ wou d 
not pretend to be diamonds, if there never had: been any dian see 
Those. idolsin Henry the Seventh’s time (aaSit Franoti: 
calls them), Lambert Simnell and Perkin Warbeok, kad aintey ben 
set up; if there bad not once beet a real Plantagenet, and Duke of 
York.:So the idols of-the. heathensthough “they ‘be’ set ap to 
affront Gon, yet corte Baht that there t¢’one, ‘than eke cab 
_ Lat us then hope, ' that. as hypocrisy, nl been ail xe 
hoteage which vive © re eatane 2 
aa ‘a8 al Laas iit 
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such homage. | aa - Pie 
7 «Lawe, Tom ! how you frightened me,” said little fat Mrs. 
Levens, aa:she sat reading her Bible in the bar, like a tun, con- 
tinued;ene of, the goodly row of bright yellow ones, that figured 
there, s:-ve that ker buff dress was. surmounted bya very smart cap, 
with vapeur, or flame-coloured ribbon, in compliment to the in- 
cendiary. five pounds My. Phippen had bestowed on her. 


* 


“1’m all-over of a shake like a jelly,” continued Mrs. Levens, | 
returning her son’s kias, though it had come the wrong way, by 
hia having gone to, the back of her chair, and put his arms round 
her neck. | a id So, 
“Y’m. sorry for that, mother, for I certainly did not come to 
frighten you;.on the contrary, I came to tell you very good news. 
But where's my father?” 
* He's down by the river-side, smoking his pipe, but I’ll send 
for him. Phoebe! run down to the water-side and tell your master 
as he’s wanted tmmejet, but you needn’t say as Mr. Tom is come; 
for as you took and surprised me, Tom, I don’t see why he should 
not. have a surprise too. Now what's the good news?” asked Mrs. 
Levens, laying down her Bible, smoothing her apron, and putting 
her hands in her pockets, as if she thought there could be no good 
news that did not relate to them. ‘Can it be as Mr. Phippen is 
a-going to.take you into partnership ?”’ | a: 
‘No, but somebody else is. In short, mother, with your, and 
my father’s consent, I’m going to be married.” . his 
_ “Married! Tom!” almost screamed Mrs. Levens, putting both 
hands up.to her cap as if she thought, with a daughter-in-law 
“looming in the future,” it was high time to take the ribbons, as 
well as the reins, into her own hands vigorously; “‘ Married! well,, 
I never! but don’t let us talk of such things here, we shall be more” 
to ourselves in No.3.” And accordingly, to No. 3 they adjourned,, 
where Mr. Levens, thinking he had been summoned to a customer, + 
instantly joined them. : 
_ “ Hallo! Tom, is that you? You're late; why not have come 
to dinner? what will you take now? some of the Mecklenburg 
Lodge sherry ?—eh? only say the word?” — ee. 
. “ Nathing, Sir, thank you, I have dined ; I only came to see you, 
and to ask your and my mother’s——” : to 
** Lawr! dear, would you believe it,” broke in Mrs. Levens, 
“‘Tom’s a going to git married |” . x 
_. “ Married! echoed Mr. Levens, “ married | to how much?” 
. © Aye, is it a fortin, Tom?” rejoined his mother, “ for I'm‘ sure, 
with the eddication you have had, you've every right to look for 
one” ee ery 
.. © Yes,” reiterated Mr. Levens, shaking his head, solemnly, ashe |. 
seated and. threw himself back in an arm-chair, “has she money, | 
Tom? for marriage ie a serious thing to them as is not used-to it, 
° 


lagt,” ‘when. virtue will cease to: receive, or, at. all events, to accept 


‘ 
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“what hever you do, 
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: to: . tz doris a 
chanice'if two prises find their way into one family, and US sean 
look’ to getting such a woman as your mother, Tom.” | 
“Yom'didn’t, and therefore looked humbly on the groniad: 
|“ Welly tell us who the gal is, Tom? I ‘hope it ain’t that “orrid 
Sally Spanker, of the Blue Boar, at Brentford; for though old 
Spanker does mean to give her five thousand a to ber fortin, 
T’m sure such a forward hussy as thot would ‘be dear with ten, 
though I should hold her very cheap, even if she had twenty!” 
concluded Mrs. Levens, tossing her head with ineffable disdain. 

No, mother, it’s not Miss Spaoker, it’s a very different person 
in every respect; it’s—it’s—a widow,” stid Tom, faintly, and with 
as culprit an air asifkehad madeherso.  =9° 9. 

“ A widow !"' screamed Mrs. Levens, in a sharp falsetto ; “ Lawr, 
Tom, you never could—you never can——" 7 

“A widow! Tom! Tom! Tom!” deprecated Mr. Levens, in a 
Lablache-like basso; and then added, while Mrs. Levens was 
fanning herself with her handkerchief, quite overcome at this 
astounding intelligence, as she rapidly thought she did not want 
any more weeds in their bar, “It’s a thing, Tom, as your mother 
has always warned even me against; for Thomas, says she to me, 
when we. was only married a year, if so be as I should: ’apper to 
die, promise me as you won't let nothink second-hand take my 
place ; and if it is the will of the Almighty, as my dear babby—that 
was you, Tom—is to ’ave a step-mother, let it be one as is young 
and hirnecent, Thomas; but what hever you do, don’t you marry a 
widow; for if she ‘ave ’ad her way with her fust ‘usban, she’ve got 
the knack of it, and will continue the business with you; and hif, 
hon the contrairy, she was screwed down, she'll be a fool, indeed, if 
the don’t make you pay off the scores of her fust Bluebeard. So 

Thomas Levens, don’t you go fom to marry a 


widow / And if F, with all my hexperence, dare not venter on such 
’ a-hornet’s nest concern, to think of you rushing into it, ‘Tom, with 


nothitig to protect’ hd but a little Latin and Greek beok.larning, 
and such like, which wouldn't be of no more use, under such cir- 
cumstatices, than a clay pipe and a tin sarcepan kiver would agin 
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— atiger.” 


‘Mrs, Levens was visibly affected by the supposititions state of 
affairs, at the imaginary crisis of her own demise, even untedated 
#e'that melancholy} nbility had been; and she now sdbbed our— 
ee arn Tom! wit: — manners ‘and ego atide all ogse “ 
yostr throwing ou yourself away upon a one-add-nine-penny, as 
Salle them re wide's caps, for 80 hey may bé séen Hicketed up hin 
hevery little trampery shop winder. I do declare it’s ‘no better 
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penny cap of Uberty ; but what went. much further ta establich her 
vespectability and fitness to be his wife, was his informing them 
that he did not want to bring her to the “Four Alls,” as she hada 
home of her own, £200 a year, and, Detter than ‘all, was-a protdyée,’ 
and grea) taveorite of Mr. Phippem ees da ips 


‘ 
I 


’ a A 


_ “A home,of her own, Tom” eaid Mrs. Levens, drying her eyes, 
and calmin. her nerves. | + Soyo ‘as dys i pee VE “y | 
_ What, Tom!” cried Mr. Levens, “two hundred a year, and a 


“great favourite of Mr, Phippen’s,”’ rising suddenly from his ¢hair.as 
if he had been galvanized, and battoning his coat rapidly, as’ 
though he had been about to run a race, or clear a ditch, though i 
the evening was intensely sultry. “Two hundred.a year, Tom!” - 
repeated he, now as rapidly. wsbuttoning his coat, and flinging it — 
widely back, so as to show a large portion of his, sbirt-sléeves. 
“No doubt all things is hordered for the best; and I don’t think" 
as I ‘ave hany right, Tom, to place hany prewentions between you 
hand your wishes; though widows is not what I approve of, haaa 
gin’ral rule,” added Mr. Levens, holding out his hand with much 
portly paterfamilias-pathos to his son. Ata” She. ne 
Oy only ‘ope Tom, that, she is a prudent ooman, as will. make 
your ‘ome’ comfortable, hand ‘you shan’t ‘ave no opposition from 
me,” seid Mrs. Levens, with the same amiable adestnegeica, oh 
“J think, mother, that ever you will own that she is all that any 
man could hope or wish. for in a wife; and that I am indeed for-."_ 
tunate in, getting such a one.” ae a ec. ae eben oe Se 
“ And what’s her name, Tom? And where.does she live?” | 


5 


He informed’her, and Mrs. Levens said she would go and see 
her the next day, and make Levens go with her. i dente cota 
“Eh! my dear, eh! what's that you say I must do to-morrow ?” 
asked Mr. Levens, who was now pacing up and down the room 
with both bjs hands plunged into his trouser-pockets, turning and. 
jingling his*money, and thinking what a famous thing it would be’ | 
when Tom could do the same. i et ae 
“Why, Mr. Levens, you are to go with me to Hazeltree Cottage 
to see Mrs. Chatterton, Tom’s intended, to-morrow.” 
“Ob, ah! yes, certainly, of course, my dear, But,"Tom,” said 
‘Mr. Levens, suddenly stopping in his perambalations, and making... 
a sort of right-about-face movement towards his son, “no incum- |: 


2 
4 


brances, l'hope? Nothing in the ready-made line, eh?” 
“ Oni | cone s0n, of eleven years ol i. Sir, whom, about a ‘year’ 5 
and-a half ago, ‘Mr. Phippen kindly eritered at Christ’s Hospital.” 
| «“é Well, come, thet : on't amount to ap incumbrance ; a bine. i 
coat don’t’come under the héad of blue ruin,” laughed Mr. Levene, 
~ But'the moon had now lighted in the. ni ot so Toss ivighed hig © 
that the matter was.sa°" 
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"there is is no ing 90 clever, becanse 80 all-eonqueri ; as happiness ; :. 
arid as reibine 2 ‘his way to Hazeltres | ini ick’ vp Bob 
“and Mobi to Janet his father. and mother’s’ inten dad visit ‘on 
"the morrow, it would have been carats to: tell which ' wis He ow 

“HOFER, his a or his se. 
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SHEWING HOw AMIABLY MR. SEDGEMORE SACRIFICES | MIM- 
SELF TO GIVE MR. LEVENS A HO! MIDAY; AND THE’ UN- 
GRATEFUL RETURN MR. LEVENS MAKES FOR SUOH KINDNESS ; 
WHICH [6 ALWAYS WHAT A FELLOW MEETS WITH, WHEN 
HE IS ASS ENOUGH TO DO A GOOD-NATURED THINGS AND 
WHICH IS DOUBTLESS THE REASON WHY SO FEW FELLOWS 
EVER DO GOOD-NATURED THINGS. © DANIEL HEBBLE- 
 THWAITE, E8Q., AND HIS DIAMOND 8TUDS8, RESOLVE TO 
 RXPLORE NEW ‘WORLDS; AND BEARS JIN ANOTHER 
HEMISPHERE.  — - ae A 


As it may, be su posed, Tom an was ee at his desk be- 
times on the following Monday morning; while, like @ male 
Morgiana, he had prepared, not exactly enough boiling vil: for ‘the 
Forty Thieves, but had stowed away the four policemen, ‘with suf- 
ficient provisions, for the day, in order to surprise the three “* gents” 
in the evening, as agreeably as the faithful Morgiana had done the 
turbaned traitors. The office-clock had just sfruck ten, when Mr. 
edgemore made his appearance; he was not wont to be s0'punc- 
‘tual, more especially of a Monday morning ; but Tom Levens, not 
Wo appear to remark upon this unusual diligence, kept ‘bis « ibe 
“bent upon his ledger, as if too intent upon what he was doi 
brook interruption ; so, in reply to Mr, Sedgemore’s banter,’ of— 
- Abeta punctuality begets confidence, and is the sure path to 
leisure ; and respect. Good morning, Levens,”’ 
__, “Morning,” was the curt reply, and again the Scratching ' ‘of the 
i pen was and: ible, and a silence of a quarter of dn hour éristied ; 3 at 
“the. expiration of which ‘Levens said aloud, Closing ie ewok, 
Bubhagit away in its Place, aud taking down another, “'T 
m. te done ;” and then, a8 pricr, to @ opening” th 
7: hy began mending a pen, he added, “you were, od 
| Pl Mogg mars pit day, Sedgemore, thet you would th ce 
this ‘week 5 now would it be’ incbtiver ient, 
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you can, make it) Rosivenient,. “L choose so Bo arth 
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‘All right, Tm) yout an re the time of day,” said Mr, 
Bedgemores | Hay hoes is hail hot fall ‘naleep | on my post, for’: 

I’ve been. making a nigh 4 of, Ae es however game'a fellow is, he ’ 
“_apuet. sleep sometimes, but T ‘m: glad y lad you ‘ave chosen to-day, aa, to 
‘tell you the trath, J ota ‘he glad of a quiet evening.” 

Well, thankyou, I hope yon’ may have one,” said Lavens, 
Jesuitically, as he resumed his writin ne 

“What time do you: start ?” said Sedgemore, scarcely able to 
conceal his delight, 

“‘ Not before four; I don’t think. I can finish what I have to do 
before that time.” 

As he-was atill speaking, Mr. Phip Ppen came into the: office, ana 
woading a “good morhing” to each of his clerks, withoutitaking off 
his hat, seated himself at the table to write a letter, fret havin 
chanded.a cheque to Tom, saying, “Here, Levens, just be so. 

as to. go to the bank with this; I want five hundred poe, ball 
_in gold and half in notes, and make haste back, as I must be at’ 
the other end of the town. by one.” 

‘Levens had written ona piece. of paper, . “Will you have the * 

goodness, Sir, to be at your hotel, at between 5and 6, P.M. to-day, 
as I have something of importance to communicate to a ap 

This paper he now. gave Mr. Phippen in ‘exchange for the, 

cata saying out loud, 1 believe, Sir, this j is the bil ‘of lading 
ay asked me for Jast Wednesday.” . ts 

\” “Yee, that’s it,” said Mr Phippen,. taking the hint, as he notlded » 

“‘at Levens, with a telegraphic look, and transferted the: paper to 

hie waistcoat-pocket. 

- “No gooner bad his fellow-clerk departed, than Mr. Sedigeriiore’s . 
_, pesiduity to bis own individual. duties became extreme, ws indeed | 
it always was in Mr. Phippen’s presence. 
| Meanwhile, the latter sat with his hat on, reading the letters: that 
the mora ing’s post had brought, till Levensreturned with the money, 
“You have. counted it, Tom?” 

“Yes, Sir, you will find it quite right, £250. in notes, tens and 
fives; and £250. in gold.” 

«Tom, indeed ! onal though [have been’ with ‘him “go ‘much. 
~ eg the old codger never calls’ me’ Mun,” thought, ‘Mr, Sedge. 
Beery as he tried a pen with, “'S-u-s.ann-tieg-b,”” ‘separated, but 

t dignnited,’ like himself and Mis Simmone, ‘when nec were 
‘49 ee Rt. Cre-miotne, or some other place of gen-teet resort ‘tog 

‘Mr. Phippen' tobk four‘of the: si sod a handfil of ‘gold, 
ce, 2: countin it, i of the ba i, an d.then locked | up. the re tin 
‘the safe, which Mr. Sedgemore es with’ an inward chaekle, 
,, that bad great difBouls: x3 ‘dot bursting jnby a i ve were: such od 
jhe was in the ‘ha bit. o! f Lanne his friends wit pnited. 
‘the word, OF at ‘bast the voice, the | action, ia se ocl ae 

* ‘thecwal at ‘the’ Rosh erville. Gai dens or ¥ i shall, ie ae ™ 
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Tf won have spartidular for, re 'tdu'do! to-day: 

hioukd be:glad:of a. bolder \thie ufterngon?.. ‘and Sedgemore’ 
= been good: senonmghite. tay, he: will takee. any phiien;* ‘eat 


: aes By all ‘al means,” said Mr, Phippen, as. be: Lage ‘his! stoves, and 
offi ee. 1 yy a 
The quicksilver of ‘Mr. ‘Sedgemore's: “ep its: bey n visib yor 
rather andibl to rise, -for one ‘after another, the a was: ee 
vocal with his choice repértoire of comic songs, from Billy Bar- 
low..down, to The’ Literary Dusiman’ while’ Levens could: ‘not 
help. occasionally stealing a glance at.a long dark passaye which 
led to. Mr. Phippen’s dressing-room, at the: upper end of ‘the office,’ 
and which was, one-half; panes of ground -pilass' that etrmonrited 
the wainscot ; for along: this passage it: was, “that théfour’ police.” 
men were lying perdue, ‘as from. it they could, through some rof the’: 
Fittle: bright stars inthe ground.glass, command.a perfect view of 
all that’ moti place in the-dffice ; while;‘iad any one from thence 
even looked through these panes, they could not have seen into the 
aseage, ake 7 which there was‘another egress into-a back street. 
5 ust as Mr, Sedgemore was thomping on ‘his desk with a ruler to 
imitate a hurricane. of popular applanse, and facetiously vociferatin 
“‘ ancere’’ ta, wie own performance, a stifled sneeze was heard in the 
SRare, ‘bapbe fore Mr. Sedgemore had time to note. it, Levens 
egan sneezing in the most pertinacions manner, adding at we: cod 
of.the rowlade— = > 
« Bless me | what a cold “I have,” and even while 3 ieouing this 
bulletin be .gave another eneeze,'and then said. with awmile—* 1 


“aUppose, Sedgemere, i it is all thane sing: ‘of youra that have: given 


me.oold.”’ 
me | hel hel ‘not ‘bad | fora. bucnpicin g" a hen Mr: 
Sedyemore, in.the genteclest manner, knocked one of his thumb- 
nails against.the other; which was a jocular method he- hat of 
denoting. 2. ‘homeopathic modicum of praiee. » Here: the door 
‘tad Messieure Jones and-Sraith made their appearance: - 

“ Your.most obedient, gents,’" said. Jones, whe: always-acted: as 
spokesman, Smith being, more in the ajlent and: seidlite-powder 
line, 2a he was much: addicted to headaches and heartburn; and, | 
therefore,, whad. acquited..a. high: ‘reputation for .sense“amnong: his ~ 
peony eefiy on account of his. preg vets habit ie: ile ewe 
(t ier Ones a name not necessarily: synon a vg) 
wes. the, .geniue. wwf, this: shane, asjhis was the i bai restlens ep vit ' 
ever o'er leaping ‘present duties. for future ear mec iag! ‘abort 
Smith and es or ‘Jones 1 an Seale —te, like cant — 

mins ig ouet fe ale a ye oe 






et tg ad HUCCRESEP UL. aie, Oe as _ ae - 
: tard ae tie Src Bea sy Seda "a ad yas ASCE 
by. i aigrent.inaniin power dare new aprings for tho sagt 
world,.or' save’ the: apeds.of futunecventa sit. ning ‘to the: manual.’ 
Ai aed alan oe ‘dak thee’ book: aE — 
18 open.” i ‘ 
Well, Sedgemor 9 » aid Jones, Singing shimmsolf dnto: a: cha, co 
and elongating his feet, fer Jones always sef in forthe: whale’ 
morning when:be came‘to:see Sedgemore; “are you for “’The Paitin’: 
cesy’s’ tosnight Gracious, ‘Majoaty! ‘to be Shere, iad ‘Barada ri 
would: say. fe Ee 7 rh as re se wats on 
‘* No, can't to-night,” : peeponded. Sedgemere, shaking ‘his head”: 
with as.much official importance ne if'be, invhis‘own person} ae 
planned | every bhinder® ie the Crimean war; “ work’s the aword,.°" 
hesideg; those Golden Pinpias yesterday, though: they. looked: so: 
good, played upaold gooseberry with me ;.by. the bgte, Smith, devour: E 
happen.to have.a seidlite powder about you?” Po gmp ne ANDES 
And. Smith, without uttering a word,.. produced froca hig oonte 
pocket, the blue.and yellow eard-box, and presented it ‘to’ Mrs 
Sedgemore open, with the:same sort of ew usez-vaus ait, if. ot-ex-t , 
actly with ‘the same grace, that an (iw de oe might: 
have offered his diamond tabatitre toa brother 8 rouge: * 
“By Jove!” cried Janes, starting to his feet and seizing a. pony 
4 what, a head I have.” - vt 
« Who ever doubted it,” said Sedgemore, with a low. Tors shen 
thrusting his tongue into the carner of his cheek so a8 to! imitate’an. we 
attack of the muntps in one of its preliminary stages. 9 YW he 
‘Give me a sheet of paper, my dear fellow,” continued Joties, 
apparently.impervious to the compliment ; and forthwith he com-" 
mented writing, but eo soon was the. letter concluded, that-cither. 
his style was the deau tddal of terseness, or else he had poddessad 
himself of that epistolary secret, peculiar to the stage, where long 
letters of love, or business, are indited with a:single-scratch of the~ 
en; for-of this one the direction was decidedly the longest part ;' 
ut when it. was. directed and sealed,..Jones announced that it wae! : 
lucky he bad remembered , it, and would instanter go and posb ite. °° 
“ Well, .ags Se @ is busy to day,” said Smith, who seldoin’ 
spake, but whert.. e did, it was’ eas to. the purpase, 46 Plistrale 
we had both: better 20.3", but we shall see you again in the. course af if 
the week,” added he, replacing the box of seidlitz-powdere in. hig.) 
pe ockat, ‘but not.before he had made the generous offer-of leaving" 
alf ite wontents for Mr. Sedgemore’ suse; an offer, however, that: 
was .gratefilly declined, for. that pentleman was a great advouate.: 
of maderation sas fer.as seidlitexpemdens, and'the rest at of the. : 









: Pharmaco osiea. were concemmed,: ey.) Fy VM “enipee! 
“ Byes bye, said Jones holding out one tage, risking hic: 
right, eye, and. by,-at theisdme time, seratchigg ithe: habe ies 
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| rind ‘ee ‘fasedoun Mr. Se more. " ‘and a8 sociiis-hin.Eiltnde 
had rad, he Fecommenced “his, musical explosions by roaring 
“ott; oh W sort of cornet witton sccompaniihent, managed: ‘by 
meats sixpence—" a at B48 a 7 int ‘f : 
a ae mae th ‘have om thane of ory? ves ad ik 
ie ; ; ce Bt en ory, and true ; re a 7 oe ka A a are 
i 7 ! " - w have not,. ame will but attend, . eS 
a . fia bead tesa bal oa cree Ghee then 
: “omis pee ac perter wie oie oe 
neon’ comical outlandish fellow, ete oe 
or, * tn Veate he lived, as *tis wrote, cere 
- And his name it ‘was Mr. Othello ! . ee ee 
A gentlemen there had a daughter, ink 
ith Oth. x eva mellow, uh sail oy 
be | ” Be wondered what. iri beher aS ine ‘ee 
| She sighed for anit Blackey,« Ith a He. ene 
"Next, ‘a young ( Cassio b i 
She siw, a gay: ie young ytnoe ane 
Dp ee | But his sword, and his it stuck » hg 
: re Ee in the gizaard of Mr. ello, 
| .. For with Desdo he often took coffee, sir, | 
Fe Till Othey one day very gruff, ; Oy 
| Said, Desdy don’t ask that e’re officer ; ee Ma: 
But Cassio, to blind the old muff, |. - 
>’ Afforted the jolly and boisterous, a, < thes 
And, in order to seem up to enuff, “ 
“Treated Othey with beer at an cna: e, 


“What desecration!” said Levens, putting both hinds to his 

ears, not able to stand it any longer. ns 

_“ [ never saw such a mar-plot as you are, Levene,” said the cho- 
rister ; “for I was sist agoing to git the anketcher ready, and bring 
java werdiet of * save her right" agin the young ooman ; and it’s too 
bad you can’t let me have a little home-made fun, when igre up 
goin ‘to the Princess's on your account.” 7 
° bh, ‘well! pray don’t let me prevent your going, "ogaid! ‘the 
‘other, carelessly, “ any other’ day will do for me‘as well”) °° 
re Not for the world! ‘ Most potent, grave, and reverend senior,’ 
howgh you are my junior) what Mun Sedgemore- says, Mun 
Sedyemore does-—touch my honor, touch my life ; which areas, 
“teint gen-teel to fish with a knife.” 

In ‘similar brilliant feud d'esprit,-on the part of. Mr, Sedgemore, 
pi ‘8 profound silence on that’ of kis tompanian, time rolled on 
fill die office-clock struck four; when Levent‘tosty yok dows his 
hat, ag rt +P ih ai ” gloves. (At oi, 

“ » good keh is “Sed, pina sid he, have 00: coedered 
yous yin ‘or sh for-you? \: 7 yal a 

uae Thank: “you, 1 ‘id “order it: ‘reas: next porya8 Vaiss, this 
“morning, for half past four ; but you inightjaatat well tell them, as 
eh: go Ye, ee toma a mistake, as e¥ iid the other day, but 

to bé sure and let‘me ‘have loheter sauce with the; salinom,. instead 
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~. Very well,” said: Levens; an he closett the, door after him, and 
loft Mr, ‘Sedgemore, not exactly. yaa in; his.glory. ee “i 

‘No sooner had the former got-into the street, and out of sight a6, 
Mr. Phippen’s office, than he hailed a ‘ Hansom’ with a good stout’: 
horse; and jumping into it,. told the man he would give him an. 
extra silting, if he would drive as fast as possible to the Blenheim 
Hotel. Accordingly, as money proverbially makes the mare go, in 
an incredibly short space of time the cab-man pulled up at.the door 
of that hotel 

“Mr. Phippen in?” astied. Levens, of a waiter standing at. the | 
aoa as he sprang from. the: ‘ ‘Hansom, and tossed the driver’ 

is fare. . 

“ He is, Sir, but. he’s at dinner,” replied the waiter, expanding. 
his arms and napkin rather in’a spread-eagle fashion, so a8 to im-: 
pede, as it were, the onward progress of the impetuous visitor. 

« What nameé’shall 1 say, Sir ?” ‘still further retarded the waiter. : 

Levens ;—have the goodness to. say that Mr. Levens would be 

lad to speak to Mr. Phippen’ for a: moment, —_ pen 
usiness,” 

“Very good, Sir ; 3” and up stairs the waiter wen by a Bort of 
circular movement, placing his hand on the turn of the bannister, 
and swinging himeelf up the first flight, without troubling the in-. 
termediate stairs, which Tom Levens, however, did not: disdain, 
but ascended i ih the ordinary way after him.’ 

No sooner had. the waiter announced his name, than Mr. Phippen 
rose from table, with his napkin tucked. hah Uh one.of his button- 
holes, as ‘was his wont; and coming forward to meet him, anid, 
“Have you dined, Tom ?” and to the waiter, “ay. another cover. 

- You-are very good, but not for. me, Sir; I could not.eat any. 
thing, lishall dine Jater:?? . 

And this was strictly true; for te felt such.a pre-disposition’ to) 
suffocation, from-anxiety and. excitement, that had he eaten, even’ oe 
bit of bread, it might have choked him; ; however, he gladly took a 
glass of'water. 

*§ T am_ so: to. interrupt: you ‘a Aes Sin,” said he, as soon,a6 
the waiter had withdrawn, “and indeed I had originally intended . 
not to let you know anything about the matter, till it was. over, and: 
the seohndrels in custody; but, upon second thoughts, I decided | 
that, it might be more advisable that you yourself should, be: an eye’ 
witnesa; to. what takes place, as you must aabarally. be ithe: Dest, 
judge of what onght to be done.” 

© Seoundrels isin custody! business. over |. ‘What, “Zora, bebe. 
they been. payin a visit to the iron chest alveady ? “Gad, it. i, 


thenjas'd suspected. aM ate 
.. “Epa, Bir; -but if you will go op avich your dinner L will esi 
age whole-affair fovyou,”?.¢ a a aR h 
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And the letter gave ‘hie a: circumstantial detail of the manner in 
which Chatterton and-he bad found’ Sir Titeniferous Thompson's 
letter to Mr. Daniel Hebblethwaite, and'thew pat.i¢ into his hand. 
‘Great were the variations of “Mr. Phippen’s countenance while he 
‘perused it, and when he. had finished doing so, ‘he held’out hie 
and'to Levens and'said, in a voice, and with a look of mingled 
seriousness, ‘exaltation, and eorraw— 2 
» You know not, Pom, the service you have rendered—not only 
to me, but to scores of-others !" = 8 : nea: 
> *Thank Gon for it, Sir, ‘Indeed, it is His mercy we must. 
thank for it; for Lam nothing bat. a humble agent in this provi- 
‘dential intervention.” ce ee 
. “Tree, Tom; andthe postaran ie. only an agent ighdting evén 
‘his agency's ‘still, if he brought us seme news good, beyond our 
most sanguine expectations, we should bestow a litte of our grati- 
tude on-him, and reward him.” a 
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_ * You, would, Sir,” smiled the young man, “but I rather think 
that most persons in ‘the present skin-flint, save-all times-—espe- 
‘gially the richer ‘and higher in rank they were—tould rather, on 
that very account, endeavour even to mulct him.of his ealary or his 
Christmas box.” a ey ts 
. “Well, Tom, now, what is your advice in this business? for 
there ja notimetobelost’? Bh te, 
: “That was'exactly what I thought, Sir, aad therefore I took the 
‘liberty of ‘acting at once—even before I consulted you;” and here 
he detailed the precautionary measures he had taken, 
“* Capital! nothing can be better! but it’s thie Hebblethwaite that 
we must, above all, get held of; and compel mto'an ample’ confes- 
‘gon of his iniqnities; for he is evidently the Jonathan Wilde to 
that Blueskin, or-rather blackskin, of a ‘Thermpson.” ear ae 
Yea, Sir; but as it seeme to me by the letter Mr. Jones wrote 
in euch ‘haste this morning, that it was, .of course, the Golder Pip- 
pin despatch to'eummon hit to the council of war, to be held im 
your office by this: precions conclave ‘ta-night; so'that be will not 
fail to be there, ag lis orders are tobring Sir: Titaniferous the 
‘desds, papers, &&c.;. abstracted from ‘your’ tren’, chest; thersfore, 
what d.came to suggest, Sir, wis, that you should return with me 
without Jousof time; goin the: hack-way, and,join Dutton and the 
‘test-of. the detectives in the passage, eo'.as tobe present: when the 
Si Iucky; Tom,” smiled Mr: Phippen'ae he tose and rang the 
bell, “that you.are.only ¢ clerk inny office, for you have toe yood 
minaret Roane on ‘bat you bom a clerk im any of the Go- 
vernment offices. “Be sovgood,” added ‘he, tarning’ to the waiter, 
who now etitered, * to- bring me my Ketand plover, and send ‘fora. 
i” Haneom dinenediately.” LER Y, OUR Co MR AL a 
Lae’ gines “oF swine, ‘Tom, to drink Yo tHe ayctete of our 
ee ia Hl Be oe, moda a ath e gatas 
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...¢ !Gab'g atthe door, Sir,” announced the waiter, re-appearing..’ . 
"And Mr. Phippen and ‘Tom peas lost no time in going down 
istaires and getting into it, 145, Oxford.street,” said Mr. Phip- 

‘ re to the driver; but they had no, sooner got quite clear of the . 

hotel than. he pulled the check, and upon the man’s getting down, © 

“he told' him whereabouts in Threadneedle-atreet to stop, which was, 
in fact, the entrance 8f an alley, leading to the back of ‘his own. 


offices, and, holding up half-a-crown,, be added—. _ 
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* That, for yourself, if you don’t let the grass.grow under the 
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horse’s feet, and so set him grazing.” a tt Ae 
‘As it was etill broad day-light, with a bright. setting sun when ' 
they arrived in Threadneedle-street, they hurried down the alley 
in question, and Levens knocking gently with his knuckles.onthe 
back-door of the office—the signal he bad previously agreed upon © 
with Dutton—the door was immediately opened by the latter, and 
stealthily, and noiselessly, Mr. Phippen and his clerk entered ; far 
Leveng, who had thought of everything, had provided some large .. 
list shoes to slip on over all their boots, so that the orusic of the. 
Hessians, which Sarah Nash admired so much, was. now entirely 
mufiled, as their wearer, leaning with bis hand on the wrist of his 
young companion, crept on to the ground-glass. window, where the 
other three policemen were diligently watching the scene that was - 
going on in the office, which wae one of rather an uproarious 
nature; as from Mr. Phippen’s large massive office-table- the 
papers had been entirely cleared, and in their place was a goodly 
array of. glasses and: black bottles of every conceivable shape and, 
size, some flat and square, proclaiming themselves of Dutch origin, | 
others squat and.rotund, evidently of West Indian parentage. :. At 
the head of the table, ia Mr. Phippen’s lange green.library-chair, 
was seated Daniel Hebblethwaite, Hsq., with his diamond studs, 
and algo at the head of the table, on Mr, Hobblethwaite’s sight 
hand, was seated Mr. Sedgemore, with a-large paper star pinned 
ta his left breast,.and a piece of blue paper, such.as wax-lights are 
generally enveloped in, cut into a broad strip and gotag diagos ally 





across his waistcoat, as a sort of ribbon ofthe Garter for the 
million, while Smith and Jones. were to be found (as they generally 


are) on either-side.: ls 
. “Tt'was dooced unfortuiate,” said President Hebblethwaite: (or, : 
as the rest talled:him, Lord Chiprassee)—‘ dooced.uafortunate ity’ 
lasing ‘that. letter. However, ng great. barm. done, since. ‘here mye. 
ate with the key, safe and snug,” added he, taking 2 amall-lopy ’ 
from jhis waistcoat. pocket, the fac-simile of the ene. that be 
formerly belonged to Mir, Phippen’s ‘streng, box, and holding: i 
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gingerly up between his finger and thumb; whereupon, Min. 
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smell of tobacco; fur no one would believe that burglare reiiaige 
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President Hebblethwaite, putting ap both his hands deprecating 7» | 
with the palms turned to the company to Jet them see how clean . 


they were. 


we oO oat ) ay ihc gh kg! soe 
‘' More especially,” said Mr. Smith, who, as we before observed, 


seldom spoke, but when he-did,. always to the purpose—“ more 
especially, as we cannot venture to do the job by da 
of any prying eyes from the. street, or postman’s knock, or, any 
other interruption. And yet it must be done before nine, when 
Dutton’ always comes; and we’ have‘all the things to put back on 
this table. and set the place in order, s0 that it may look like a 
parallel case to the robbery of Rogers's Bank some time ago, when 
everything was left intact, and the-lock of the iron, safe even, un-, 
tampered with.” a “ge 4 pees 7%, seks | 
** Ditto,” fiatised the second Daniel, holding up his glass.to the, 
light, and screwing one of his very ugly, small, round, black eyes | 
tightly, as he looked at its contents through the other... . . 
“Then praps,” said Mr. Jones, “in default of cigars your lord- 
ship will favour'us with asong?? 
“You must.ask my vice for that,” rejoined the President, point- 
ing, with a jerk of his thumb, to Mr. Sedgemore.. ete a 
“Ha! ha! ha!” guffawed Mr. Jones, :*‘ Your lordship is modest 
to speak of your vice, as if you had but one.” 
This Turk he had one.only darter,” quoted-Mr. Sedgemore, 
pointing at,and bowing to Hebblethwaite. 9... o.oo 
“Come, then, Sedgemore, give his lordship a parting staye, since, 
inl you. are both bound for the United States, you are going to 
travel different ways; as he goes. with the Copper M.P. to America, 
in ‘The Go-a-Head,’ and you, with the fair Simmons, to S anish 
Town, to look after that. pretty litle ram concern, of his. lordehip’s 
there, with the chance of future. promotion inthe other Indies, if you 
prove worthy of walking in his lordship’s and the. baronet’s steps.” 
“Aye! he’s down.at Wimbledon, ién't he ?-rand 20 won't hear 
the good news till. to-morrow,” replied Sedgemere... seee 2p 
“Mum's the word,’ said: Hebblethwaite, putting his finger to 
the side of: his, nose; ‘he’s \bespoken. an indisposition. at, \ rd 
—~~'s, and, retired to his room, begging he may not,he disturbed 
till he rings in the: morning, which will give him.time, by puting 
the key in his pocket,to rua.up to town, where he will wait for us 
at the Hummums, as Mr. Smith, till twelva, “and then get ‘back 
‘before there is any chance of his being thissed.” . 
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At this intelligence, Mr. Phippen, who could hear as well as ses 
everything, *preased ‘Levens’ arm, who nodded hishead, ag much’ 
as to say fos, that’s well to know.” a 
“ By Jove! I've got an idea!” cried Sedgethore, suddenly: 
thiimping the table till all the glasses rattled again.- ss : 


“NO! you can’t surely mean that, Sedgemore ?”’ said Mr. Jones, \, 
backitig His chair, putting both bie hands upon his knees, ‘poking | 
his ‘head ‘forward’ ‘nearly into Sedgemore’s face, opening his eyes" 
to their fullest extent, and then his mouth, and staring at bim in a~ 
manner of incredulous’ astonishment, that cavised even Smith ‘to.’ 
roars arid “after the rqar had ‘subsided, he added—**Come then,” 
Jet us hear the infant phenomenon.” teeta eee ar 

‘Why, now look here,” said Sedgemore, “ neither the governor, 
nor Long-shanke, (here Levens put out his ley and pointed:to it. 
with’ abow,aé much as to say “that’s me,”) know Mr, Hebbie. 
thwaite’s ‘hand-writing ; suppose then he were to take and white) 
upon a piece of paper, this paragraph— ck Py. ail 

«You can easily put something in Sedgemore’s beer at dinner, ' 
to give hiin a few hours’ comfortable sleep; and having got leave , 
to go out; Levens, you know you will never be suspected of having’! 
let us in, any more than of having ‘taken off the impression of the: 

-’ Don’t finish the word, but burn the paper along both* 
ends, and put it'in the grate, at the top near the Fob, where it can’t’ 
fail to be seen, and will look as if the flame had gone out that. had: 
been intended to consume it. Now do you understand my idea??? 

“Capital!” cried the other three, while Mr. Phippen was busy 
doubling, and shaking both his fists at them, behind the ground” 
glass, and’ muttering “Scoundrels!” till ‘Tom Levens: twitched the 
old gentleman’s voluminous: silk handkerchief out of shis pocket, 
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and, in great trepidation, placed it before his mouth, 7 
No sooner said. than done. The villanous épistolary fragment. 
was soon indited, artistically burnt alung the sides, by a meander~ 
ing flame with a taper, and placed, as suggested, near the hob... 
* Ag all work and: no play makes Jack a dull boy, now let’s have, 


, 


ei cried Jones, rubbing his hands. ae 
_“ Well, what is it to be?’ asked Mr. Sedgemore, replenishing: 

Tene: Tanne yo er , mA ee 
his glass. ae a 


'“QOh!‘anything Aamatory, or hanacrehontic, or, if you like it 
better, admething swampy and sentimental, in Smith's line~alt 
about ‘arts betrayed and blighted ‘opes.” ht na aoe ‘te 
—* Out with the werzomous hanimals, then ; act ready your wipers, 
hand prepare for hydraulics,” said Mr. Sedgemore, clearing his 
throgt ter which peas dane prelude he began twirling his.thumba 
turing up ‘his eyes, and; in'a most lachrymose. manner, Intoned. 
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withthe true nasal convéntiele twang the following charming. 
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Ta sd UR apgecet ale ag a Gay daca ae 
i Her neck aa waist did-euit my taste, 
14 Ed tveerey particular, °°" 

' Bye Par my ae oe ts ye Bonen Ppa ae 
_ Her roguish eye, didagem tocry, 

If you Would win me, folldw, man; 
Fig a 6 ee. rt : gait ot . 
| So af her Feet, 1 sigh’d, “Oh sweet! i 

Pity. Mr, Solomon, Mr. Solomon, Mr. Solomen't’ 

IY: 
Pity Mr, Solomon! (Ohorws) 3 aeRO 


JA grenadier, aa you'shall hear; °°" 
-. iter aveetheart was unknewn-to me;: 
., And the next.time I met, my sweet Bat, 


She was as. stone to me. ... . 

I bought. fine new valentine, © 

. Highteen:pence I paid for it ; 

Some yerses new, to my love true, 
1 my-self had made for.it. 


These verse said, Dear Betty Wade, . 
Though he is a fiercer, taller man ; 
{¥et beware of deceitful holier men.) 
‘A loveyear trie, Tl prove to you, 
Your faithful, constant Solomon ! 
Mr. Solomon ! Mr. Solomon ! a ee 
. Your faithful, constant Solemon! (Chorus), 


_ * Bray-vo, Bray-vo, Solomon,” cried Mr. Jones, after he had 
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vociferated the last note of the chorus. s 
" “I'm sorry, gents,” said Hebblethwaite, pulling out his wateh 
“to interrupt the festive scene; but I think it’s time to shut up 
shop; so roll over the ’amper, will you, Smith, till we cage these 
here blackbirds, as we must be on the look-out for the nightingale, 
gnd goldfiach’s key note, and we have this table ‘to put in order 
first. And, remember, Dutton, will be here at nine; and all the 
doctors tell mea policeman is worse than poison for my complaint; 
#0 I would rather be knocking at our worthy friend the ‘baronet’s 
door before that time. So, Smith to the shutters, Jones to the 
door, Sedgemore and I will do the rest; and here, Smith, are the 
lucifers ; arid’ when you have fastened the shutters, strike a light ; 
and you, Jones, put the large blue bag for the papers and money, 
ons chair beside the iron safe, all ready.” srs opetictese~ aghanltltense tie 
As these preparations rapidly progressed, Mr. Phippen's and 
Tom Levens’s hearts began to beat almost audibly. At fength the 
hamper was packed, and, according to another amendment of 
Mr. ‘Sedgemore’s, rolled’ into the sort of roofless ‘sentry-box, in 
which Levens’s desk was situated, “Next, the’ink-atand, books, 
ens, and paper, were all carefully replaced oh thé table, and the 
green morocco library-chair put back in its usual "piace opposite 
the archway for the, knees, in the centre of the writing-table ; “and, 
the light being struck, -the ‘Commandér-in-Chief, ‘Hebbleth waite, 
took from his pothet’s dark lartern, and it ‘the’ caudle’ within i, 
from the waxligh teat Smith had placed on the table, leaving the 
latter there, as hesaid, lest'a. spark should fall upon the papers; 
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and, taking the counterfeit key from his. waistcoat-pocket,. the < | 
burly burglar walked as ‘cautiously and noiselessly over to thé: 
iron-chiest,aa if it had really been the dead of the night, and the’ 
house fall of sleeping imtwates, Whom he feared to awaken, while. 
Sedgemore preceded hito, holding the lantern, and Smith and’ © 
— followed, to hold open the. bag. that was to receive the . 
under. |” uh oy. - 28 are an 
F “fT don’t know how much more there may be there,” said: 
Sedgemore, in a small tremulous voice, which his guilty conscience * 
had lowered into a whisper; “but I know old Golden Pippen got 
£500 from the bank this morning, and took very little out of it.” ||. 
Here, a sort of scratehing of the key against the iron,.in Mr, : 
Hebbilethwaite’s pursuit of the lock, about as loud asa rat im the © 
wainscot, might be distinctly heard. : an a 
“ Hold the lantern nearer, Sedgemore; 1 can’t find the Jock.” 
sia obeyed, and turned the blaze of light full on the | 
‘~ NOM, 1 
Ah, that'g it! Now I can see plain enough; ‘scritch, scratch, — 
scrinch, scratinch.” Why h—] and the d—1!—zd7s is not ‘the key; 
it won't even go in.” | : ee ae 
“Impossible!” cried Sedgemore; “ it must. go in. I took the 
impression of the key myself. Here, give ittome!” = =.” 
But, like the key of the ‘Blue Chamber,’ it would’ not fit. 
“Why, why, I can’t make it out! There mast be some witcheraft: 
about this!” cried Sedgemore, his hair standing on end, and hié. | 
cheeks perfectly blanched, for failure, or detection are the only ° 
things that ever touch a villain’s consciente or his nerves. ° 
| ** Witeheraft be d-———d!—you infernal fool!” thundered Hebble- 
thwaite, who glared and bellowed like an infuriated bull, as he 
poured forth a volley of the most horrible imprecations upon the 
trembling clerk, “‘Here’s a pretty business!” continued he; _ 
‘there will be another hour lost in.my going for the tools, to"say. 
nothing of all the mischances that may happen in the meatiwhile ; 
for with'such a confounded bungler as you, it’s not safe to leave 
the place a minute” ee hate 
“ Perfectly safe, for we'll take care of it, and you,” cried the four 
policemen, now rushing out upon them, followed by Mr. Phippén 
and Leveris.. ee in ihc ecee cuits cette 
_ “H—land the d—I! out with the light, Smith,” cried Hebble- 
thwdite, making a rush for it, and darkening the lantern he held’ 
‘and he had scarcely wttered the words, before, the, report of a pistol 
was beard, and a‘héavy falanda groan, 
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_.* That dodge won't do,” said Dutton, turning. on the light of 
ee hace Ege em ratnnte: ballads, the other three dé: 
his own ‘bull’s-eye—an example followed by the other three de. 
- tactives}-and no sdoner had the light fe uppeayerl than it discovered. 
Segemore.weltering in. his blood, with his heed on the floor 
Spa the cava of the fas cable, where Bi fad es, 
- ‘Hebbiethwaite had discharged: the, pistol at random in ‘the dark, 
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among the policemen as he thought, and was now ia the act of 
ar osha small hair-trigger hear from his besom, when 
| Darton seized his wrists and manacled them-—an office, that :was 
aleo performed for Messieurs Smith and Jones, by two ef the 
other officers, while the third raised up Sedgemore. $0 ee" 
__,* So, then,” said. Hebblethwaite, with a sort of savage dogyed- 
ness, “you were all. prepared for us, seemingly, by having these 
bracelets ready... There’s treachery somewhere. Cowards: are 
generally traitors; so we owe this hospitable reception. no doubt 
to. you!—you maudlin, dawdling, muling, puling, white-liyered 
‘weazel,” added he, grinding his teeth at the bleeding and groaning 
%, rena whose wound the policemaw was endeavouring to 
 gtanch. aie , Steg gaia Geos 
_ “You owe it to.that. Providence,” said Mr. Phippen, “ which, if 
it sometimes inscrutably allows villains aud villany to have a 
fearfully long and triumphunt reign, generally hurls them from 
their slippery pinnacle of spurious success at the very moment that 
they ge oaaling their brazen trumpet for a victory! De you 
happen to know anything. of this letter _ the 
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*To Daniel Hebblethwaite, Esq., 
‘Hummums, .. ., 
| | | “Covent Garden ?’” - 
“The d—l! D——n the letter, and the writer too, for. his 
cursed folly in writiag it!” growled Hebbleth waite. 
© Don’t you include in your anathema the person te whom it is 
addressed, for his folly in losing it?” asked Mr. Phippen, coolly. 
“J tell you what, old boy,” said Hebblethwaite, resuming all 
his usual stolid effrontery, “ you and I had better come:to terms. 
L have not passed the last thirty-five years of my life between the 
East and West Indies, and the Mauritius, in large commercial 
transactions, without being intimately acquainted with Sir Titani- 
ferous Thompson, and still more ieeuately so with his affairs ; 
you understand—with his affairs; and. it is impossible to be that 
without having secrets worth knowing—vsecrets, in. fact, worth 
several thousands of any man’s money. Now, say the word; 
what will you give to know them?” a ake oa 
wre the trouble of ascertaining them,” rejoined Mr, Phippen. 
‘No use, my good Sir; you might, grope. about till doomeday, 
and withont a guide; that is, without. Daniel Hebblethwaite for a 
guide. You will never find the ¢clue-to that dark labyrinth. His 
terms.are, his own personal liberty, and a free passage to America. 
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What say you, is ita bargain? Philép Silwood 1? ee eo. 

At thig name the;old man reeled as if he aleo had heen, shot, and. 
would have fallen, had he.not clutched the corner of the table; 
‘but, recovering himeelf in . moment, he said, as he wiped the dig. 
rope from big forehead, “! Whoever you are, you bold, bad: man,’ 
Ifear you not.. You may indeed anjong your other crimes dese- 
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_ “You do not answer me. “Will you buy my secréts at the pricé 


Task ? You had‘better, for they are dog-cheap.”’ 


»  Frond::your .appearance, the ‘peculiar’ circumstances under’. 


which Ihave made your acquaintance, and your own account-of 


your antecedents,:1. should not care to trust myself alone with you; _ 
and-in raking up the cesspool of Sir Titaniferoug Thompson's life, | 
things which concern his victims may transpire ‘which I have no. 


’ 
A 


right. to'make public.” 


‘ 


» “¥ou:need not; néither need you be aloné with me.’ The 
jeweller who furnished me with’ these ornaments,” said he, 


(nodding to the policeman, and rattling his handeuffs,) can be 


' 
' 


present to.protect you, and need not be the wiser for our confe-\. 
rence; a8 ‘I suppose you speak French at least? And as for my”. 


respectability, on that score you can have no doubt, when I teil : 


@ 


you that once upon a time, as the story-books say, I was junior’ | 


partner in the firm of Ricker, Hebblethwaite, and Ricker, of Man. | 


chester, who were’solicitors to the late Lord de Baskerville, when, | 


as the Honorable Palmytongue Andover, he canvassed that city,’ 
et. cetera, et cetera, et cetera.” : | 


Agsin Mr. Phippen groaned. ‘“ Levens,” said he faintly, “ give 
me that candle; and you, Sir,” added he sternly to Sedgemore, 


“ qnit.this place and my service, instantly ; you shall be remove 


to Guy’s Hospital. Try, during your bodily illness, to repent of 


the far worse wounds you have inflicted on your own soul, and if: 
you die under them, may Gop have mercy upon you. Tom, go 
for a'cab to have him conveyed to the hospital; you need not. 
aecompany him, but remain here with Dutton, till I have spoken 
with this man, and‘then I shall want you to gu with me to the 
Hummums, to be’ present at the capture of the chief villain. 
Now, Sir (to Hebblethwaite,) follew me.” : ee 
«Not till I have: your solémn promise, before all here present, 


that I:shall be set at liberty to depart thie very night for America.” _ 


“Yes, on the express proviso that'two detectives accompany you ' 


to Liverpool, and never leave you, night or day, till you have sailed, 


-and bring me the captain of the vessel's receipt for your passage- 


money: ‘I know ‘The Hiawatha’ sails to-morrow night for New. . 


York, for 1 have goods consigned to her; so that will just do.” 
Ard ‘so saying, he’ x room, takis 
him: pen; ink, and paper, s0.as to make Hebblethwaite give his. 


ed the way into the dressing room, taking with © 


depositions in writing. For one full hour were they ¢loseted, Mr,’ 


Phippen looking deadly pale, but perfectly calm, wiken they came 
back: . In the interim Mr. Sedgemoré had been removed to Guy's: 


Hospital; but Messrs, Smith and: Jones, closely: hand-cufted, ' 


‘were-sitting like two half hanged.curs, with a policeman atanding. 


, 


1 \ ' ios ‘ tat ie el ig! i vita ) Ty ig in seg cat 
ide each of them; while they were gazing vacantly, or it'‘might’ 
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a ae 
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or. 3 seuemeny hy eo oF 

be thet. were moralising, on the pool of their emns: 
blood, ee which, like 2 ghastly : pleasantry, the’ mimic whife. PRE, 
star, snd ‘blue paper ‘ribbon were now dabbi ing oy : i 


e 4 for zo 1, my dear fellows,” s 

kissing ‘the clumsy" tipy of his tan-coloured, "eunen ers to 
them, a8, ‘he passed. ‘out Between two policemen, whet Lace e ty 
each arm. |“ Sorry for you, fot de ‘fed juapeur: but you ‘née A 
always has been so, "hace the world: began, ‘and always will be so, 
til the ‘world is ended—the little are crashed, while ‘the great 
escape, more especially in our line, becatise vice is the very arrti- 
podes of virtue, not. only in its nature, but in its results. “What 1 
mean ig, that small virtues, and great yice®, alone are ‘tolerated in’ 
civilized ‘society; and for the same reason—natiely, ‘that if ‘either 
one or the other is very great, nobody believes in them. I need not 
tell you to be moderate in virtue, beeause, with regard to it, yout 
temperance amounts to total abstinence; but be great in your #wa 
alee line, and though yon may not attain to the highest grade 

im, politics or literature, whichis generally the reward of woecru- 

tous greatness, yet don’t despair; for you have every chance of 
Tpeedily obtaining appointments under governmiént in the colonies, 
and if so; remember that D. H. stands either for ‘ Die Hard,’ or, 
for your faithful friend, Daniel Hebblethwaite. Alas! aw revoir no 
more; mais adiew pour toujours!” And three cabs having’ been sent 
for, and two more, policemeti, Hebblethwaite and his two keepers 
were rattled off to Euston Square, while Messieurs Smith and 
Jones, equally well supported, were taken in the second to Bow 
Street; Mr. Phippen, Tom Levens, and a detective getting into 
the third, and driving to the “ Hammums,” while Dutton was heft 
in care of the offices.’ 

“ Ye'Mr. Smith here ?” asked Mr. Phippen of a’ ‘waiter on sight 

ing at the Hummums. _ 

“ Witeh Mr, Smith, Sir?” was the natural reply. 

“Why a Mr, ‘Smith, who was to. wait here for Mr. Hobbie. 
thwaite.”” 

“The Hebbiethwaite was luckily a land-mark, or otherwise’ tt 
Smith might not have brought them any. nearer to” Smithean 
identity en B., or C., or D Smith, and so on thrdtigh the whele 
alphabet, then recommencing } backwards from the Z. 

“Qh! yes, Sir; thie way if you please, Sir,” and. the waiter 
a open the door of a ia A in whic < Titaniferons sien 
signal up and dows, and announced an 


Met ea ye 














» Bi” a 
owe or sar Mi, “Phippea{ " ‘gaid the baronet, lok i waits ‘Laie 
derbolt had ‘cleft ‘through’ the ceiling, and fallie Ais feet ;, but, 
nevertheless, holidtag ont ‘both his hands a weloceme t y arrival 
at ‘which “Mr, PI both of his h ae ily behind hig back; 
| “ this é an unexpected p lensure,”” ‘ | 
|" Very wiempected, 1 fave no ) doubt} a as ‘eet ot ted plore Yen dure 
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Nhieas hye of t e. sixteenth ‘of’ April, e a, yo! 4M 
seven, at Calcutta, The three forgeries by which you obtai 


passessidn of the title-deeds of Xylon Park, and divers Gther suc- 


cessful ‘gpeculations too black and too long to enumerate now, and 
which, but for the respect and the mercy I feel for the mother and 
sister, whom, you, from, your ill-gotten superfluity, left to statve, 
should ‘bring you to the gallows, which, from ‘your youth ‘up, oi 
have passed your Tife in earning; but I have a punishment in store’ 
for you quite commensurate with it, and which, indeed, did you — 
possess a spark of either feeling or conscience (which you do not), 
would far exceed it.” OO ee ee ee 
_ Never!” cried the detected villain, of a livid green with, con- 
flicting bad passions; “never! I have still money—no one zieod | 
despair who has—and I defy you all!” ag he made a rush towards 
the door, but outside which his further progress was intercepted 
by Tom Levens apd the two policemen, who dragged him forcibly - 
back into the room. | ey ts 
“Unhand me!” he exclaimed, emancipating himself with one’. 
desperate struggle from their grasp. “ Do you know who T’am?> 
I'm a Member of Parliament!—a Baronet!—an East India Di- 
rector !—-a partner in the Bank of Dobbs, Thompson, and Dobbs}; : 
and the richest. commoner in England !—this man accpees me: 
falsely!" Bat hére the mild and truthful habit of St. Stephen’s | 
came to his assistance, and, driving down Phillip Phippen, with’ a 
deep unuttered curse into ‘his heart, he said, in his blandest tone—_ 
“I mean, I’m sure my worthy friend, Mr. Phippen, here, has been 
misled as to my identity.” a | we 
“Don’t presume to call me your friend, Sir, Policemen, doa your . 
duty, and secure that man.” . —_ a 
'“ One monient, my friends,” said Sir Titaniferous, putting up - 
his folded ‘hands, with more parliamentary politeness and forbear-_ 
ance, “dné moment; just let me take my hat, which is over on that’ 
table, and I will accompany you without force, as Mr. Phippen still 
persists in his eatraardinary delusion.” — tanec ath cae 
'' And ag there was tio door at the other end of the room, they | 
allowed him to go to the table for his hat; but before-he had. 
reached it, he drew. a phial of prussic acid from his pocket, and put 
it} to hid mouth ; but quick as lightning, Tom Levens, who had 
néyer' taken his eyes off him, sprang forward, and dashed it to the 
ground, where, breaking into a thousand pieces, the room, became 
impregnated with the fumes, © 7 
sjiDiticers, do your duty; put‘on tkehandeut, andletus getiout 
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as Shall we take itn to Bow-strest, ton; Sin?!’ wih : we int “st. ha ec. 
“No; for then, the law must take its course, which, for, the sake | 
of his poor mother and sister, I do not wish; but depend npon it, | 
he shall not go unpunished; neither shall he. pollute this country, 
much longer, nor big crimes escape publicity; for that would’ be. | 
bitter injustice. Every shilling of his ill-gotten wealth is now, for-”. 
feited, therefore, he has no longer a house or home ; $0 I shall keep’ 
him, with you to watch him, at my own hotel, till-T send him to his, , 
roper sphere, a penal colony, from whence I will take good care’ 
he never returns,” | | | eS a er 
The little, miserable-looking tadpole M.P. made no further resist- 
ance, for he saw it was useless. So he philosophically began to 
hug himself with the idea, that where there was life there was hope ; 
and he actually began sighing, not like Alexander, for new worlds 
to conquer, but for new worlds to cheat; and in acolonial world he 
did not doubt but what he should find plenty of. congenial spirits, 
who, upon that very account, it would be a greater glory to exercise 
his talents upon. “besides, come what might, he kad been one. of 
the greatest (?)i.¢. the richest, men in London. He had been 
married to a Lady Georgiana, the sister of a ci devant Prime Min- 
ister; he'had an aunt, a bond fide peeress : he had been an M.P.,, and 
he still was, and ever would be, a baronet! and.with these, and 
similar soothing reminiscences, he Jaid down on a flock-bed, in a 
small attic that night, at the Blenheim Hotel, watched over, by two | 
guardian-angels in blue broad-cloth and glazed hats. 
“Tom,” said Mr. Phippen, in a maoarafal voice, and the tearg in, 
his eyes, that night after he had made the young man eat a good 
supper, and the supper-things had been removed, “Tom, your 
courage and fidelity this. day, have rescued many victims, and light- 
ened many hearts, May their grateful prayers rise:up to the great. 
aad good Gon, and descend in blessings on your head; and sorry 
am I, Tom, to hurt, or wound you at such atime; but you. must. 
know it at last, and what must be told, the sooner it ig told the’ 
better. That-—— and yet—’Pon my life-——- I scaregly know 
hew to send such a poisoned arrow into your heart, neither.” | |. 
“T think I know what you mean, Sir; that rich bad’ man up. 
stairs ia my poor Janet’s brother. She told me this Jong. ago, She. 
said she felt. I ought to know.it; I loved her. the more, when I 
found I had a-sorrow to. share with her, for there is no cement for. 
riveting hearts, like a common grief,, I shall love her better. still,. 
now that Jam her refuge from shame; for I shall kaosy that she, 
will not, and eannot desert the heart which is her sanctaary.” 
“Tom?!” said Mr. Phippen, holding out his-hand co rihally, * you 
one 9 g00d fallow, I always t 
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shade, “I have kept‘out of whatis‘called the world, and “it is easy * 


to keep the quiet urider current of life, in a deep ‘and steady course, * 


unimpeded by storms, which agitate its surface ; anid: the world is 


ail surfice, Totn, its only depths being whirlpools. Good ‘night; : 


sleep well; Gon bless you.” 
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And thé old man took up his hand-candlestick, and walked into: 


his bed.soomi,' which adjoined the sitting-room. 
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THERE is now’a great talk (?) about legislating for women ! as even“ 
the ass, “‘the most serious of all animals,” as Montaigne calls. 
it, has been legislated for, thanks to Mr. Martin. But it ie much . 


to be feared, that redress for women has been delegated to Mise 


Elizabeth, that well-known female member of the Martin family ; . 
and that, according to the usual fate of all reforms consigned « 


to her care, we can only not lose sight of the measure, by. 


keeping it in.our eye. The Persians have a proverb, which | 


they apply, when there is much stir made about a matter, with. 
out its producing any visible results: “ We hear the mill,” » 
say they, “but ‘we don’t see the corn.” And this Ecclesiastical — 


Amelioration Bill being treated like the little dead hunchback 


tailor, in the Arabian Nights, and pushed on, and poked down the | 


chimney'of one session to that of another, makes one fear that there’ 
is less siticerity than policy in this stir; for if the former, were pri- 


mum modite of the measure, the whole difficulties of the case could * 


be met at once, by a very simple process ; that of taking Gon into | 


their councils, and making those marriage vows stringent, by which... 
mien promige, at Gop’s altar, to cleave to the one woman, they make — 


their wife,.in. sickness and in health ; till death do them part, forsak-. 


ing all others !! and endowing her with all their worldly goods! ! in... 


stead of giving men a conventional charter to convert, as they soto.” 


do, these solemn vows into a blasphemous farce, which according” 


to. their interpretation, means, that they have a perfect right (?):to- 


forsake { 


eir wife for ald other women, ‘and however great and abun- - 


* 


of being, as they now are, one-sided, h 


éavy fetters for women, and” 
mere downy degal fictions for men, 


‘of things it would be, were our Saviour’s command obeyed; of “* Let: 


there‘is no knowing where this" 
nah W3 . Qh i dy eon gt 4 Kt! 1 He re rr aa tote *) 1 s ; ‘y 
sort of thing might'end. © Arid only“imagite what 2 terrible state: 
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i . | 
dant thair worldly goods thay be, to rob her of the little she bas of '. 
her own,'and pion her down upon thé safe, becduse on: the linger-”), 
ng, side of starvation. But then to be sure, if the laws of Gop © 
began to Ke'taken into the national councils, and enforced, instead... 
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qualified to adjudicate upon divorce tases; ntord espectally, ‘alas ! 


“Sy gither House of Parliament would, ‘under such sireumlaenl Se 


among’ the ae ee And then, precedents ‘are dangerous 


things, very, because PrecepENTSs'are the great Reformers Of the 
world ; but what'courage does .-it require, to ‘incur fora little posthu- 
mous fame which one cannot know, and would not care about ifone 
4d, al] the pains and penalties ‘of becomitig @ precedent’ When.the 
senate had permitted the solitiers to elect Galbd, and had confirmed 
that élection, more émperors were elected abroad in the hattle-field 
by the legions, than in Rome by the'senafors, And, doubtlesa, men 


- fedrand feel, that were'orice the laws, in any degree, to be, equalized, 


‘and made just, towards women, there would ‘be an end of that 
chartered profligacy, and disgraceful and Draco-like tyranny which 
our present barbaric ecclesiastical laws delegate to them, without 


sc aaa | ot reproach. Still, it is only the vicious and the 
_‘wianous—the cowardly and the crafty, among men, who benefit 


by this inig itous state of things, and who clamour for its continu- 
ance; good, and moral men see its crying injustice, as well as 
wamen, and wish it altered, though, of course, they cannot fee? all 
its endtrities, like the wretched victims who are writhing under it ; 
but, having the sense to see it, they have also the justice to wish it 
altered, as they have nothing to lose, though they may have much 
to gain by its alteration ; just as the honest and upright portion of 
the community, do not care how stringent and penal the laws are 
made against thieves and house-breakers, for they not being thieves 
and vagabonds themselves, know that it is to their advantage, and 
that of the common weal, that such miscreants should be restrained ; 
and for crime, or father those capable of committing crime, there is 
no restraint but punishment, As for moral corruption there is none 
but eaposure. Your clever, wary villains, who Adve no character 
to.care for, are ‘always mighty tenacious of their “ reputation,” and 
padlocks and racks are of course. their chevaum de bataille for pre- 
bah a discreet silence as to their own misdeeds. Naturally, 
that liberty of speech, of action, and of writing, whicli was allowed 
and encourage ee of whom nothing could be said or 
written that was not to his credit, was carefully forbidden and 
punished under Nero and Caligula, And, indeed, under the pre- 
sent social (?).and ecclesjastical code of English society, the wonder 
18, aot that so many men are abandoned profligates, and brutal hus- 
bands, but that they are not,ail such ; for what between the trium- 
Phant ‘success of the vicious, and thg;tremendous corventiqnal 


v 


cant against the murmuring of their victims, eves. under the most 


outrageous and ceaseless wrongs, it'%,almost as silly and impradent 
for a tian“to. be amiable and virtuous ih England, agit would 
have been for hit. to be vicious and. selfish in Crete or Lace 
demo. How ‘is’ it possible, ‘then, ander: such a ‘state of things, 


that we can have any Philoxenes?—who, rather than couste 
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mance injustice, would. prefer being carried back to the quarrice--. 
Hee bs those hardest of ail ‘quarried—tnediocrity and neglect? 
“However, ti our batabellty, degree) écclesiavtical laws ore 
Modified, that line “of Martial’s shoald ‘be engraved ‘apou every” 
‘liyménieal altar, throughout Great Britaa— 8 
sabe a Ee ' “Si non errasset, fecerat Hleminna.” «0 0". 

-_,, But we must now return to the persouages of our tory, and bid, 
ther good, bye; since, thanks to good'Mr. Phippen, they have, all. 
‘happy homes to go to. 7 | a oc rear 

' It was’ the fifteenth of July, 1856, and, although St. Swithin’s © 
ay one of the finest tha? ever condescended to travel by an Eng- 
‘lish sky, for the gaint had not shed a single tear-—aihy anouie be ae 
fe. was not going to be married! But in the early morning, be. 
‘tween teh and eleven, on that day, several carriages might, have 
‘been seen at the side entrance of St, George's, Hanover Square, 
‘Froth thé ‘first alighted Lord de Baskerville, who ‘handed (out his 
mother, looking solemn and serious as befitted: the occasion, and 
“her eyes were red with weeping; but it was not for the loss of her 
last daughter, but for the loss of that. daughter's fortune, which 
she had so imprudently ingulfed in the whirlpool of her clener | 
nephew's eléver speculations, and had, therefore, béen compelled to ~ 
adcede to the very advantageous terms annexed by Mr. Phippen to 
Florinda’s marrying her cousin Harcourt. After his Jady-mother 
had swept majestically into the vestry, Lord de Baskérville would 
have extended his hand to offer the same assistance to his sister; 
but there was'another hand put forward to do that, belonging to a 
ere pana ap rat young man, who had been impatiently weiting 
‘at the vestry door for that especial purpose ; and af the many thou- 
sand handsome couplee that have been made happy or miserable » 
for life within the walls of that fane, certainly a handsomer one . 
never entered it; and so the crowd, assembled outside, bya sudden 
burst of irrepressible admiration, seemed to testify. The next — 
‘carriage was a dark, beautifully-appointed Brougham, witha pairof 
perfectly magnificent chestnut horses, from which descended Lord — 
and Lady Aronby, who had been married seme three months. be« 
fore, at’ his whildme quiet, little church of Llylisfern, and’ yet they. 
looked as fond of ‘each other as if they were now otily going to tan 
their heads into the noose. The next carriage that drew up cone: . 
tained Six Gregory, and Miss Kempenfelt, Linda and Charley; 
next followed one with Graham, and Palmytongue Andover, and 
‘De. Ross, succeeded. by yet. another, containing Florinda’s sister 
dnd ‘ér'sposo, now Duke and Duchess of Darmington. “And: 
though last, aot léast, a plain green Clarence, with the Master, af 
the Revels, Phillip Phippen, Janet Chatterton, and Tom Levens. », 
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Qn reachirig the altar; the beautiful. young ‘bride made way for 
the: plain. and. homely-locking matron, who was corte: there that 
morning, to-évinee what Dr. Johnson truly designated the triumph 
of hope over experience; and all’ Lady de’ Baskerville’sangry 
looks, and haughty bridlings, could not alfer Florinda’s kind-hearted 
courtesy; who, taking the blushing and bashful Janet by. the hand; 
pressed it, as. she, with gentle force, made her kneel down before 
the altar raile, and Lord Arenby (for he it was who performed ‘the 
ceremony, unassisted by anybody, save the contracting parties} soon 
converted Janet-Chatterton into Janet Levens. After which, Flo- 
rinda ‘and Harcourt were as indissclubly bound together. During 
the ceremony, the tears of the assistants, as usual, began to flow; 
and as usual,. from very different causes. Ihady de. Bavkerville's 
were teats of rage and disappomtment to think that Fiorinda, since 
she would throw herself away upon desi at ‘Captain, should add 
to her absurdity, by ineisting upon that odd old Mr. Phipper giving 
her away, though the man, she must say, had behaved wery -hand- 
somely ; but then, when she had a brother-in-law a: duke, and a 
brother an earl, the thing was preposterous. And then the idea of 
her making way for that dowdy, common-tooking woman, in a 
bonnet-that looked like English satin, of Cranbourn Alley martu- 
facture! What a nuisance that sort of people are ; “why can they 
not, as they improve upon everything now-a-days, put some clanse 
in the patent of ‘every title to bar vulgar relations? °° 08" 

A tear: might also have been seen by any. scieutifie gentleman, 
with a good glass, meandering down Miss Charity’s cheek, like.a 
purling stream through the Leasowes,‘as she looked at the exquisite 
arrangement of Florinda’s veil and orange blossoms, ind, without 
making any allowances for the still more exquisite face under them, 
thought, that she too might kave worn them just as. gracefully, 
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Well;.no matter, . gk ee ee 
_ As: Lady Aronby: turned with a sigh, from contemplating the 
string of orient pearls that:adorned' the bride’s neek,. her-eyes and 
those of Sir Seer Kempenfelt mets, they also were saffused with 
tvars, for. they both were thinking that’ graves are strdwed with 
flowers as weil a ‘briddls; only that: the, former ie a dead ‘sorrow, 
while the latter is not only a living, but’ often a life-long ‘sorrow. 
At length the ceremony was concluded; and Mr.‘Phippen set the 
fashion.of kissing. both the brides, facetiously obeerving, in, the 
her ce Us 


vestry, to each of the bridegrooma, thita/f Se e800 


| | NBR suceRSeroL, «| aah, 
. “gad! he was‘ like the Eiperor of -Russis, for he had:-only 
given away what he couldn't keep.” cbr fee 
» pd then, after the usual quantum of sighing, and of signing, . 
and of compliments and congratulations, the cortége repaired ‘to, 
Mr. Phippen’s new house, in Upper Brook Street, to breakfast, 
where they found many additions to their party; and among them, 
Lord Pendarvis, and Robert Chatterton, who had doffed his petti- 
coats, for that happy.oeccasion, and looked’ as rigidly:.stiff and 
glossy,.a8 a.snit of painfully new clothes.could mdke him; while 
officiating ‘in the cloak room, was Sarah Nash, in a lavender ‘silk 
dresa and‘a cap of Haniton lace, with avalanches of white ribbons 
about it, while Tim, her Mithful Tim! wore. his favours in.a collar 
of little rosettes about his neck, which, as Charley observed-—who 
himeelf..wore a favour as big as a cauliflower—'' made a most 
bootifud ‘contrast to his glossy black satin coat.” ee 
, In the drawing-room was seated old Mrs. Thompson, in an easy 
chair, dressed ina plain grey silk gown, with a clear lawn ‘hand. — 
kerchief pinned over the shoulders, a white cap, black mittens, and 
in her hand. a thick cratch-stick cane, with an agate handle, over 
which. her-palsied head and plain uncurled grey hair was shaking ; 
and yet; this poor withered crone was only four years older than 
her blooming. buxom peeress sister. Such a hard slave-driver is 
poverty,.whose bonds are drawn on human flesh, and. whose inden- 
tures:are written and signed with human blood! | 
. ™ Ladies.and gentlemen,” said Mr. Phippen, standing at a table 
which was covered with papers and parchments, where wag also 
seated a lawyer writing; “ before we go down to breakfast, I have 
a few words to say, and a few matters to settle. In the-first place, 
I must inform. you, that through the zeal, sagacity, and fidelity of 
amy good friend, Mr. Levens, here, Sir Titaniferous Thompson’s 
crowning frauds were prevented ; by which means I have been hap- | 
pily able to detect several of his former ones, and, better still, to 
make restitution to his yictims in many instances, though not in 
all; and none.has given me greater pleasure than to refund to you, - 
Sir Gregory Kempenfelt, the monies which, by a most wicked 
lot, he.-swindled a relative of yours out of. Sir Titaniferous 
Thompson, etand forth, and confirm the truth of all I am about to 
assert!” And here, handcuffed, and in the custody of the two. 
policemen, the miserable and mean-looking gi devant millionaire _ 
was dragged in from an adjacent room amid the sobs of his mother 
and sister, and a look of withering scorn from his fine lady-aunt, 
while 4¢. neither looked to the right nor to the left, but. kept. hig, 
eyes onthe ground, and his nose in the air, save when the lawyer. 
handed him a.pen.to append his signature to the written statements 
which Mr, Phippen read out, , ‘’ Lady Florinda Penrhyn’s fortune. 
of £20,000..was, I grieve to say, irrevocably gone,” said he’; 
‘before the. remaine of the wreck: got: into, my hands; was-it not: 
so, Sir? Here, sign quickly, for you are not Cardinal de ‘Beau-. 
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iniquity’ of others—that. stale injustice which the world has so 
long been reeling: under-—~I beg to present her-with thie house, - 
£50,000." (Lady de Baskerville stared, and fairly etarted 1 for | 
- theugh she had ‘understood ‘that, Mr... Phippen. was: to: provide 
handsomely for Harcourt; she had no idea af the niatnier, of extent 
of that ‘provision ; but the young people, who had known'all about 
‘it three weeks befors, now only renewed their looks, and tears.of © 
gratitude.) “ But” continued Mr. Phippen, ‘‘ae prevention ie 
even better than cure, both the house-and the money ‘are strictly’: 
secured to Lady. Florinda; for although" think my gallant young *: 
friend, Captain Penrhyn, has given his couatry too ‘maby tone : 
of trwe courage, ever to be guilty of the dastardy cowardice of | 
crushing and ill-using a wean, Leones that woman happens to |! 
be his wife, and he is therefore. legally entitled to de so, yet,, till - 
our present. iniquitous laws for the pulverization of woman -are | 
altered, af they ever are (?).I do not think men ought to have | 
such crooked temptation put in their way; and I have the legs © 
scruple in putting everything in Lady Flerinda’s power, that Iam 
very certain that no woman would ever let even the worst and most ‘ 
brutal husband want money ; whereas it is very dubious if even ' 
the best men do not think thet women have, or ought to have, the « 
art of living upon nothing, which is, I suppose, to keep the « 
unities with the other privileges they allow them. And now, | 
Levens, to settle my accounts with you, [owe you a separate debt " 
of gratitade and therefore give you five hundred pounds a year 
for yourself, and a house, which I have bought for yow at Rich- - 
_ mond; but your wife must still retain, as her own, that which ‘she | 
had before she married you; but the house is an encumbered, | 
estate, for, unless you and Janet decidedly object, "Gad! 1, and." 
Sérah Nash, and. Tim mear to peaiayniiy | live with you, for I! 
begin to.be tired of tossing about the world.” eee oe 
Oh! sir, now you have indeed made us happy—happier than « 
by all Phil other generosity,” wept the grateful pair, almoet vimiul- : 
taneously. , foal | : Be, tg A 
ae Glad of it, for that’s what I wish te do. And now, Sir,” added 
Mr. Phippen, turning to the ¢ontemptible-looking culprit, “ I have 
a word to say to you, before you are sent for ever out of.a country .., 
you have disgraced. However, ave won’t quite hide our diminighed. ‘« 
heads yet, for if our monetary annale bring ug. such plague-spots 
as Titaniferous Thompsons, John Sadleirs, and Dean Pauls, aur. 
military ones counterbalance these foul corruptions by. Withawess,. 1 
other Thompsons, Windhame, Lakes, and Tisdales, god-tike heroes i 
of Kars and Sevastopol, and whol Jegi ne of Scipies-and Leoni: ... 
dases, of which Dunham Massys and ‘Mareoutt Penrhyns ane the > 
locum fenens. “Bat you, poor, udserable, bad. man-~and-all bad — 
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You, began: by robbing your own mother, to meet-your juvenile’ 


peculations and speculations, aud you’ éaded by leaving her to 
starve when Satan filled your coffers to overflowing. But’ you 


were a tich man, no matter how te riches had been acguired, © 


and: therefore the world courted an 


upheld you; she wae a. poor 


but, honest. woman, therefore her relations, deserted and left her'to © 


struggle as he could, or to perish as she might. By the merést”: 


chance I metwith your poof struggling, meritorious-sister—K say 


chance, that being the accepted term for such events ; but-what we” ' 


call, chasices.are but the arrows of Gon’s providence, aimed’by . 


His unerring:hand into the targets of human destinies. Willing 


to try if you:had still one touch of nature, or one spark of Hunan: 


feeling, ong day that you came to my office I had purposely left a 


box inthe passage, directed to your mother. True,’the name, is a - 
common one, but she had an uncommon son, and‘so-no question | 


did be ask me as to whem that box might be for, or whither it was 
going. Now you are once more a single man without incum. 


brances, for your lady.wife has returned to her relations, and'I . 


canpot say that 1 pity her for the loss of the money she married, 


or for being tied for the rest of ‘her days to the dirty little sow's-. 


ear purse that proney was in. Nothing further now remains for | 


me to do but te give you, previous to your bemg conveyed to'St. 


Catherine’s TJock, where the vessel is which will take ‘you to Mel-.'. 


bourne, all that remains of your vast possessions—namely, ‘these 
three forgéries on the late partners of the firm, Silwood and Adams, 


thig sheaf of shares in the grand duchy of Swillandsmokem lead 


mings, and these loaded dice, furnished to you by your worthy : 


friend and long associate, Daniel Hebblethwaite.. Robert -Chat- 
terton, the lesson is a severe, but I hope. it will be a salutary one. 
Look -well at this man, that. you may all-your life remember what a 
‘detented viddain looks lke, and, in-remembering it, never forget the 
trite but great truth which your copybook tells you, namely that 
con — *  “"" Honesty és the best pylicy, | 


1 
” 
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And:whenever you feel tempted to do what is not guite fair, or to 
take any advantage of your schoolfellows, dr, in after life, of any’ . 


one ‘else, think of vouR UNCLE, born in a‘humble' but regpectable 


sphere of life, raised by greed of gain above that sphere, and ‘ulti- . 
mately haried, by merited disgrace, far below +t. ‘Now, officers," 
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remove your prisoner from our sight,” 


As they were: preparing to do eo, his poor old mother tottered | 


orward, and said" 


*! 


“Bon ! 
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head at me aow,” said the wretch, 
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“oh! repent before it is too late, if it is only-in gratitude to. Gop 
‘that you have not stood.in a felon’s doek this day.” 3°). 
a. Come, eome, ald woman, there 
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““} don’t shake my head at you, Titan,” said the poor. creature ; 


Cees a 


_* it's palsy that shakes it before its time, from the ways since the 


hour you were born, that you have wrung my heart,” 3. | 
vo»But here Janet. put her arm sound her mother’s waist. and drew 


, 
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‘lier away, as poor Anne Thompson sobbed out, “ Gon forgive you! 


Gop turn your heart at last, Titan!” | 


. And as the door closed upon him and the two policemen, Phillip | 
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- Phippen turned’ towards Lady de Bagkerville; and, looking ther 


steadily in the face for a few seconds, with a mingled expression 


of sorrow.and contempt, he said in a. slow but clear voice,..as :he 
drooped his. head slightly forward, with his hands crossed one ever 
the other 5 UE Se Me Se om, tee 
‘And now, Madam, you shall be satisfied; for I see you are 
asking yourself who and what on-earth is this odd old.man that 


takes upon him to settle every body’s affairs, and even to interfere 
with the course of justice? ho he is, you shall know ;' but they 


Say it is difficult to know one’s self; therefore, what he is | may not 


find it 80 easy to tell you, One part of my history—a trifling 


‘episode, it is true--I already told you, one day when J had. the 


. honor of sitting next you at dinner, at your nephew’s house; I 


mean the little circumstance of my having had my all wrecked 
early.in life.. You asked me the name of the vessel? I. told you 
it was the ‘Lady de Baskerville,” at least, so it. was.called, after 


that lady, but when my all. went down, she was called the ‘Dora 


Penrhyn.’”’ Lady de Baskerville changed from red to white, and 


_ gasped for air, as every. eye, including. those of her awn children, 


were turned upon her, “The way of it was this, Madam. My 


‘name was not always Phillip Phippen, neither. In my young days 
I was called Phillip Silwood ; I was the eldest son of the largest 
millowner in Manchester, and was thought there..a great match; 
Dora Penrhyn had nothing but a beautiful face, Wterally nothing 
but that. For a long time my parents objected to the marriage on 


‘that account; but nothing, st least nothing they could do, could 


turn me from it, for she had my heart, and I fear, had she wanted 


my soul, she woyld. have had it too; and—and-—fool, that 1 was, 
“I thought that she loved me, for she had told me 80, so’often. 
» But one evening—it waa an evening. in May, I hawe reason to 


remember.,it—she, met mein a meadow by the river.side+ she 


_seemed confused ; she asked me.to gather for ber.a branch 


May; as I did so, a thorn ran into my finger—that was nothing ; 
and yet, sometimes I fancy I feel it still; well, the sun was setting, 
the river was very,calm, and so was her face, and with that calm 
face she told me that all was over—that fAat was the last time she | 
could. meet me; that her friends insisted upon her marrying 4 
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' puch finer ‘géntleniati; even the member for Manchester. I was - 


such a thick-headed “fool that I could mot ‘believe it, but she wrote: 
it afl'to ‘ihe the next day, and sent:me back all my letters, and my 


icture ; séill I lingered on, like &.person walking in # dream, 


Hil one motning, oh!-—how it rained, but I did not shed a tear-—I 


‘was awoke'from my dream by the'tinging of marriage-bells. ‘They 
were hers! thet 1 knew that I had nothing mere to'do there; I 


"got my fathet to give me my portion’; ‘I went away, I neither knew, 
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' Ttried to set my heart by them; for 


hor tured where, but I travelled, and at length I again found myself 
at Paris, where I had been asavery young man. I picked up one 
"or twa, sétisiblé ideas there, upon which I have traded ever since; 
“at last I returned—but ngt to Manchester—I’ve never seen it sitice 
“tior never will, I commenced business as a stock-broker in 

“London, changing a name that was odious to me, and took that of 
“Phippen, which ‘had been my mother’s; but I did so’ by royal 
assent, or else my business transactions would not have been valid. 

As riches increased, I did not exactly set my heart upon them, but 
f soon found out that removing 


“ other people's miseries is the very best way of lightening one’s 


q 


own. J had no personal expenses, no hobbies but that one, and 
it’s astonishing how far money goes in this'sort of looking after 


' one's fellow-creatures a little; and it was in this pursuit of ‘the 


W 


. Miseries of Human Life’ that I got into the habit of going. into 
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chéap suburban lodgings; for I soon found, by experience, that 
thé heaviest hearts are not always those to be found in hospitals 
and alins-houses, nor even begging about the streets. And now, 
‘Madam, I have only to restore to you that, on which you set so 
“ynuch value, and I, none at all,” concluded he, presenting Lady 
' de Baskerville her diamonds, with a low bow, amid the stifled sobs 


_ of all present, including those of that lady. 


” And here breakfast was announced, when the weeping Florinda, 
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quitting Harcourt’s arm, passed her hand through the good old. 
min’s, who had made them all so happy, saying— 


*“4'T am determined, dear Mr. Phippen, that I will not give you 
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“4 Well, then, it’s & bargain,” said the old man, resuming his 


‘merry laugh as they sll went down stairs; “and though your. 
“mother would not have me for a husband, from this out I'm to be 


my pretty Florinda’s father; apd ‘egad! I begin to think that this 
‘38 better than the original plan. So as ‘ All's well that ends well,’ 
you dee; ary dear little girl, poor Phillip Sitwood bas lived to'ex- 


h ‘, OCR D i ? y 
‘ chatige his broken heart for a sound head, and to thank God that 
| hie first and'Tast love-suit was not ae 


“Vary Successruu.” 
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AnotHer year had passed. Tt ‘was once more the fair sweet 
_month of May, and a large party were staying at Baron’s Court, 
including Mr. Phippen and Lord and Lady Aronby ;, when, just as 
the sun was setting, and casting its long golden shadows on all, 

ld village 


around, two persons entered ‘the little . churchyard and 
walked to a quiet grave under the patriarchal yew trees. They 
were Harcourt Penrhyn and hie mother. «She had religiously kept 
poor May's secret from all, save the one heart from whom hers had 
no secrets, but most of all had she kept itfrom her son. Yet new, 
as their lengthening shadows fell upon that fresh narrow grave, 
they seemed to repose side by side upon it, and the tears streamed 
down Mary’s cheeks. _ Cire et 

“Ah! Harcourt,” said/she, “‘ you know not what a gentle loving 
heart lies there.”’ a ee 

“ Not there, Mother,” he rejoined, pointing upwards. 

“True; here,” added she; “plant this branch of her sweet 
name-sake flower on that green pillow at her head, and when I, toa, 
shall have passed away, Harcourt, promise me, that till you rejoin 
us, you will, every year, if in England, come and watch this branch, 
till 1¢ becomes a tree.” | 
' Mother,” said. he, his own eyes filling with tears, as he folded 
her in his arms, “from this out, Pl] not only watch it and water it, 
but every year F'll almost count its every leaf, for now you have 
invested it with a-life-long interest for me.” And both mother and 
‘son consecrated the little branch they had just planted, by kneeling 
down and praying, that when they also should have gone to their 
Eternal Home, they might inhabit the same mansion as she who 
now slept within that twice hallowed grave. | 


“So earth below and heaven above, 
_ With things we off have seen before, . 
But scarce had thought to look on more, 
' ‘Still wait to meet our love. 
- And in all rs of time aud place 
A something still ja left behind, ’ _ 
Which, lingering last upon the mind, my 
‘No changes can efface.”"* 2 
| * From «charming little volume of Poems called “ Powtioal Tentatives,” 
by Lynn Erith. Saunders and Otley, London, 1854. ee eas 
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